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THE BUDDHIST TANTRIC LITERATURE (SANSKRIT) 

OF BENGAL 

By 

S. K. DE 

By far the most extensive literature which Bengal produced in the whole 
coury.* of Its literary. history, and which has also an importance and interest 
of Its own, concerns itself with the large number of Buddhist writers, whose 
workb, however, are mostly lost in Sanskrit but are preserved in Tibetan 
tianslation in the Bstan-h^yur,'^ They flourished in Bengal under the Buddh- 
ist Pah kings in the 10th and 11th centuries, or ix?rhaps a little earlier 
Tlie works belong to the different Yanas which developed out of the Maha- 
yana, and a»T loosely calUsi Buddhist Tantra {Rgyud), as opposed to the 
Buddhist Sutra \Mdo)r inasmuch as they teach esoteric doctrines, rites and 
piactices in a highly obscure, and perhaps symbolic, language. That Bengal* 
had been pre-eminently a land of Buddhism even before the 7th century^ is 
known to us from the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims, who refer to the 
existence of Buddhist monasteries as centres of later Buddhistic culture ; but 
neither Yuan Chwang nor* Yi-tsing makes any reference to Buddhist Tantr- 


1. Our account w chiefly based on P. Cordiek, Catalogui du Fonds Tibitaxu 
di la Biblwthequi Satwnule (Bstan-hg}ur I-LXX), Part 2, Rgyud Section), Pan- 
1908. It is not clear if the original^ were all written in Sani^krlt : '^ome ol them 
were obvioui<ly in the \'crnacuiar, and some are described obscurely as written in 
the Indian Language. The locality of the author and the place of translation are 
not always given. A good index (bariing a few slips) of this volume of the Cata- 
logue is given in H. P. Shastri, Bauddha~Gdn 0 Doha (Calcutta 1916), Appendix.— 
Wi' have also made use of the works of Taranaiha (1608 AD.) and Sumpa Mkhan- 
po (1747 A.b.) cited below. Other authorities are given below. In matters of 
Tibetan sources we have received cordial assistance from Dr. Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi. 

2 See L. de la Vallee Pol'ssin, Tantn^m (Buddhist) in Ejhxclo- 

puedta of Religion and Ethics, xii, p. 195-96. 

3. The Tantra itself was probably of foreign origin (H. P. Shastri, Nepal 
Catalogue II, Preface, p. xviii ; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ, 1931, pp. If) ; and it appears 
to have found a luxuriant soil, in the northern, southern and eastern frontiers of 
India, the Madhyadesa having been the seat ol orthodox Bralimanical* culture from 
.a very early period. 
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ism, which could not have developed so early. ^ Taranatha tells us- that 
during the reign of the Pala kings there were many masters of magic, Mantra- 
Vajracaryas, who being possessed of various Siddhis, performed miraculous 
feats ; and his testimony of the prevalence of Buddhist Tantric culture is 
boinc‘ out by the hundreds of works produced on this subject, not a small 
pail of which presumably belongs to Bengal. It was during this time that 
the monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramasila, Jagaddala, Somapuri and Pandu- 
bhumi were renowned seats of Buddhist learning, with which the composition 
or translation of many of these Tantric works are associated. The second 
of the Viharas named above, which is said to have been situated on the 
banks of the Ganges, ^ most probably had its location, like that of Nalanda, 
m Magadha ; but the other Viharas, no less distinguished, were probably 
situated in some parts of Bengal, although their exact situation is a matter 
for speculation. 

Many of these Vajrayanist writers and thaumaturgic SiddhacTryas of 
mediaeval cults, whether directly Buddhist or indirectly of Buddhistic origin, 
belonged undoubtedly to the east and most f)robably to Bengal in these 
centuries. Some of them travelled beyond Bengal and were so transformed 
into deified or legendary figures that all trace rf their place of origin and 
activity was obliterated. Although the descriptions are (dten insufiicienl or 
obscure, tiie Tibetan sources sometimes definitely mention the locality of 
some of these works and authors ; and of them alone we can be reasonably 
certain that they belonged to Bengal. The question of chronology and prove- 
nance is further complicated by a curious conflict and confusion of traditions, 
l3oth Indian and Tibetan. The chronology can in most cases be settU'd only 
roughly or relatively^ ; and with regard to the problem of authorship or the 

1. The high antiquity claimed for the Buddhist Tantra by Benoytosh Bhvtta- 
CHARYA in his various writings can hardly be substan4:iatcd No serious student of 
early Buddhism wiil agree that the Buddha gave msi ructions on Mudia and Man- 
dala and incorporated Tantric practices into his system ot religion The Tantiic 
works are found in late Tibetan translations which assign some of them definiKdy 
tc> the Pala period ; this is confirmed by the two chroniclers of Tibetan tradition, 
Taranatha and Sumpa Mkhan-po ; and no such work was translated into Chinese 
at an early period (see M. Winterniiz in IHQ, ,1933, pp. 8f, and Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi in IHQ, 1930, pp. 576-77). 

2. Tdranathab Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, atis dem Tibetischen 
Libcrsetzt von A. Scuiefner, h't. Petersburg 1869, p. 201 laranatha’s other work 
(trs. A. Grunw^epel, Petrograd 1914) is cited below' as Edehtemmine. 

3. CoRDiEP, op. dt., li, p. 29. The site of this Vihara has been a matter of 
much speculation ; see Cunningham in RASI, viii, p. 75 (identified with Silao ; 
SIX miles north of Rajgir) ; JASB, 1909, pp. 7-12 (identified with Patharghata in 
the Colgong range, about 30 miles from Bhagalpur.) We have evidence that it was 
patronised by the Pala kings. On Somapuri, built by Devapala, see Taranatha, 
Geschichte, p. 209f. 

4. A vsystematic chronology has been attempted by B. Bhattacharya in 
JBORS, 1928, pp. 341f, in Tattva-samgraha, pp. xvf and in Sddhanamdld, ii, p. xliif ; 
but the available evidence is slender, and there is no agreement of the traditions 
concerning spiritual succession of these teachers, or their relationship to one another. 
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iderUity of particular authors still greater uncertainty prevails. As most 
of these cults overlap in point of time as well as in respect of doctrine 
and practice, there has been a tendency towards an appropriation, and some- 
times a mutual assimilation, of teachers and their teaching’ through a curious 
syncretism of beliefs characteristic of mediaeval popular faiths. Into these 
difficult problems our limited scope precludes us from entering in detail, 
but in the midst of such uncertainty and meagreness of decisive material it 
is neces^ary to present the question with a proper regard to the available 
data and avoid hasty conclusions and allegations on insufficient basis. In 
any case, the account we are presenting in the following pages should be 
taken as nothing more than tentative and necessarily imperfect. 

For, apart from these handicaps, the available material is unfortunately 
too scanty for a full and systematic account of this literature. A glance at tbv 
catalogue of the Rgyud contained in Bstan-hgyur will show not only the 
variety but also the very large number of texts that were composed ; but 
as they are preserved in Tibetan, they have been, so far, little studied, while 
even tlie very few which are available in Sanskrit have not all been published. 
Our knowledge of Vajra-yana, as of other later Yanas, wTth which these 
works are concerned, is extremely limited.- To realise and restore these 
works from Tibc'tan, therefore, had been found neither an easy ncr always a 
safe task. They were meant, again, for a limited sectarian purpose and possess 


1 Thl^ IS true not only between the Mahayana and Vajra-yana (or Mantra- 
yana) but aho between Vajra-yana and Sahaja-siddhi. As Mantra-yana and Vajra- 
yana grew put of Mahayana, the line of demarcation betw’een a Mahayanist and 
a Vajiayanist work is not fixed , for the foimer often contains Tantric ideas and 
practices of Vajra-yana, while the latter includes topics essentially Mahayanist.* 
Thus, Santideva’s !^iksd-sa}}iucraya, an undoubtedly MahayanivSt work, contains un- 
reserved praise of tlie use of the dhdranis (see ed. Bendall, p. 140 j and traces 
ol other Tantnc ideas (see Winternitz, op. at, ii, pp. 380, 387f) The Tibetan 
canon, no doubt distinguishes the Sutra {Mdo) and the Tantia {Rgyud) and classih 
texts under tliese heads ; but the Mdo and Rgyud very often overlap. At the same 
time, it is generally certain that works properly Tantric are hardly to be found 
outside Rgyud. We have in our account here proceeded on this assumption, ospe- 
cialb with relerence to the question of identity of the authors. On Sahaja-siddhi 
and Natha emit see below'. 

2. An account of tlie different Buddhist Tantras is scattered throughout in 
Uie tw'o wmrks ol Taranfitha. For modem exposition, see H. P Shastri, introd. 
to his ed of Adv(i\a-t'ajrQ-i>amgtaha, GOS, x, Baroda 1927 , B. Bhattacharya. 
introd. to his editions of Sddhana-mdld, vol. li, GOS xli, Baroda 1928 and of Guhya- 
samdm, GOS liii, Baroda 1931, also his Two Vajraydna TTorA’s, GOS xIlv^ Baroda 
1929 : his Origin and Development of Vajra-yana in IHQ, 1927, pp. 733-46 and 
Cilimp^ics of Vajra-yana in Pioc. Third Oriental Conf,, p. 133f ; M. Shaiiidullah, 
Leb Chants mystique, Paris 1928, pp. lOf ; for a more critical interpretation see 
Winternitz, Hist, oj Indian Lit. (Revised English trs.), ii, pp 375-401 , L. i>e la 
Vallee Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE, xii, p 193f (where some of the 
terms Sadhana, Vajra etc. are discussed), also his other w'orks cited therein . P. C. 
Bagchi in IHQ, 1930, pp. 567f and in his ed. of Kaula-jhdna-nunya, Calcutta 1934, 
pp. 33-59. 
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little that is of general or literary interest. Apart from their technical or esoteric 
terminology, they are often written with an entire disregard for grammatical or 
elegant expression. They never pretend to be academic, but declare^ that 
their object is to be accessible without much grammatical or literary prepa- 
ration. Most of these works consist either of Stotras of varying lengths to 
Tara, Avalokitesvara, Manjusri and other personages of later Buddhist pan- 
theon, or of theurgic texts, called Sadhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, 
doctrine and practice. Some of them are also texts of magical ritual or com- 
pletely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. Nevertheless, with their 
characteristic deities, Stotras and Sarngitis, their Mantra, Mudra and Mandala, 
and their DharanI, Yoga and Samadhi, they present a phase of Buddhist 
Tantra, closely allied to the Brahmanical, which possesses considerable inte- 
•rest and importance in the history of mediaeval religious cults. As such, they 
have not yet received as much recognition as they fully deserve in the history, 
at least, of the mediaeval culture of Bengal. 

It is necessary to point out in this connexion that our extremely inade- 
quate knowl^ge of the Buddhist Tantra should not give us freedom in eluci- 
dating its doctrines or pronouncing hasty judgments on its spirit and out- 
look. Rajendra Lai Mitra- in the last century spoke of the Buddhist Tantra 
as reeking of “ pestilent dogmas and practices ; and the opinion has ever 
since been repeated in various forms." It is not our intention to enter into 
the question here, but it must be said that, whatever may have been the 
state of affairs in later times and in certain writers of the left-hand school, 
•there is nothing to support the view that the Vajra-y^a doctrines in theii 
origin encouraged sexual rites and obscenities.^ Magic, mysticism and theurgy 


1. An interesting passage, quoted by H. P. Shastri {Descriptive Cat. oj ASB 
Mss. i, no. 67) from the Vimala-prabha commentary* on the Kdlacakra-ydna, tells 
us that Buddhist writers deliberately laid aside all rules and conventions of 
Sanskrit grammar and prosody and wrote only with a view to the sense ; and thi^ 
is certainly true in the case of most of these Tantric writings in Sanskrit. The 
authors seem to take a pride in writing ungrammatical Sanskrit and ridicule tho^e 
who are fastidious about grammatical accuracy. 

2. Sanskrit Buddhist Literature oj Nepal, Calcutta 1882, p. 261. 

3. Haraprasad Shastri for instance, declares {Descriptive Cat. oj ASB Mss 
vol. i, preface) that the Tantra works discard asceticism and teach enjoyment of 
the senses ; Benoytosh Bhattacharya (Sddhana-mdld, ii, p. xxii, and also in other 
writings) uses stronger language and stigmatises them as specimens of “ the worst 
immorality and sin" ; while Moriz Winternitz {IHQ, ,1933, pp. 3-4 ; more guard- 
edly in Hist, oj Ind. Lit., ii, pp. 398-99) is frankly puzzled at what appears to him 
to be an “ unsavoury mixture of mysticism, occult pseudo-science, magic and erotics " 
couched in "strange and often filthy language". While conceding that Buddhist 
Tantrism is more than a pagan system of rites and sorcery, even a discerning and 
well-informed critic like L. de la YALhtE Poussin would attribute to it " disgusting 
practices, both obscene and criminal". Grunwedel’s attitude that the Buddhist 
Tantra is all necromancy is similarly one-sided. , 

4. P. C. Bagchi in IHQ 1930, pp. 577-80 ; G. Tucci in JRAS, 1935, p. 681. 
One requires scarcely to be reminded that Yuan Chwang (Watters, Yuan Chwang, 
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were undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be recognised that all Tantric 
works of the higher class, whether Buddhistic or Brahmanical, present their 
mystical doctrines in an equally mystical language, of which a literal under- 
standing would be unwarranted and misleading. They speak of unknown 
methods and ideas of spiritual experience and employ esoteric expressions to 
signify unknown realities. The symbolical language is sometimes called 
Sanidhabha§a, which being intentional (dbhiprdyika) , is intended to convey 
something different from what is actually expressed.^ There is also an appa- 
lent sex-symbolism here, as in other mediaeval religious systems, which ex- 
presses fervent spiritual longings or strange theological fancies in the intimate 
language and imagery of earthly passion. This mode of thought and expres- 
sion, no doubt, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and sexual emotion- 
alism, but it is only an aspect of that erotic mysticism which is often insepar- 
able from mediaeval beliefs, and need not be taken as implying sexual licence. 

A consideration of all this, however, belongs to the sphere of religious 
history and falls outside our province. On the other hand, some of these 
Buddhist writers were also regular logicians and philosophers, -whose works 
deserve notice in the general literary history of Mahayana Buddhism. As 
very few of these writings, however, are preserved independently in Sanskrit 
and possess little literary interest, it will not be necessary for us to enter into 
details. We shall give here a general survey of the more important writers 
who in all probability belonged to Bengal and contributed materially in 
Sanskrit to the growth of the Buddhist literature both in its general and 
esoteric aspects. 

As our concern here i?, with Buddhist Tantric literature, we need only 
refer to Candra-gomin the grammarian, who in all probability belonged t9 
Bengal. But the Tibetan tradition does not distinguish him definitely from 
the Tantric Candra-gomin’ who is credited with thirty-six miscellaneous texts 
in the Bstan-hgyur They include not only mystic Stotras in praise of Tara, 
Mahiusri and other personalities of later Buddhist hagiology, but also works 
on Tantric Abhicara (such as Abhtcdra-karman, Camu-dhvamsopdya, Bhaya- 
trdnopdya, Vighna-nimsaka-pramathanopdya) , as well as a few magical 
tracts apparently of a medical character (such as Jvararaksd-vidhh Kustha- 
akitsopdya)] The logician Candra-gomin, whose Nydya-sidhydloka also 
exists in Tibetan, is probably a different person. 


ii, p. 165) refers to the high tone and austere lives of the Nalanda monks, which 
account is confirmed also by Yi-tsing who spent ten years at Nalanda. Moreover, 
the older traditions of Tantra literature in general hardly permit us to attribute 
obscenities to its practices. 

1. V. Bhattacharya in IHQ, 1928, pp. 287f ; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ, 1930, 
pp. 389f for a whole chapter on Sarhdha-bha^ in Hevajra-tantra ; also M. Shahidul- 
LAH, op. cit, pp. 9-10 ; P. C. BaCCHI in IHQ. 1931, pp. 9f. Edgerton (JAOS, 1937, 
pp. 185f) is of opinion that the Buddhist Sanskrit word Samdha or Samdhi means 
“ complete, comprehensive (and so) fundamental, essential meaning. 
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The next important personage is the Mahayanist scholar Silabhadra, the 
friend and teacher of Yuan Chwang, who mentions him^ as one of the great 
monks who rendered good service to Buddhism by their lucid commentaries. 
Originally a Brahmin, he belonged to the royal family of Samatata and be* 
came a pupil of Dharmapala at Nalanda, of which he subsequently became 
the head. None of his works, except Arya-buddha-bhumi-vydkhydna pre- 
served in Tibetan^, has survived. 

Of Santideva the problem of identity and provenance^ is more difficult. 
The Tantric Santideva to whom three Vajra-yana texts are assigned in the 
Bstan-hgyur,^ is probably not identical with the well known Mahayanist 
Santideva who was the author of Siksd-samuccaya'* and Bodhicarydvatdra:' 
This earlier Mahayanist teacher, Santideva, who probably belonged to the 
/th century, came, according to TaranMha," from the royal family of Sau- 
r^tra, was for a time a minister of king Pahcasirnha and became a pupil of 
Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapala at Nalanda. The Tantric Santideva, 
on the other hand, belonged, according to the Bstan-hpjur,^ to Zahor, the 
identity of which place is obscure but which is sometimes located in Bengal.’ 


1. See Watters, op. cit. ii, pp. 165. 169. also pp. 109, 227 . Takakusu. l-ti>ing, 
pp. xlv, 181. 

2. CORDIER, Op. cit., iii, p. 365. 

3. discussed briefly by H. P. Shastri in Bauddha-gdn, pp. 23-24 and JBORS, 
1919, pp. 301-03. 

4. CORDIER, Op. cit., ii, pp. 140, 230, 241. They are : Srt~guhyabamdja~maha- 
yoga-tantra-vali-vidhi, Sahaja-gtti and Citta-caitanya-samanopdya 

5. ed. C. Bendall, Bibl. Buddhica, St. Petersburg 1902, and translated by 
Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse, London 1922. According to Bendall. the work 
was translated into Tibetan between 816 and 838 A.D.. but was probably written 
as early as the middle of the 7th century. 

6. ed. 1. P. Minayeff in Zapiski, iv, 1889 and JBTS, 1894. Prajiiakaramati’s 
commentary (with the text), ed. La Vallee Poussin, Bibl. Ind., 1901-11. The 
text is translated by Poussin, Paris 1907, and in an abridged form by L. D. Barnett. 
London 1909 (Wisdom of the East). A Sutra-samuccaya is also ascribed to fianti- 
deva by Taranatha fpp. 162f.): on this work see Winternitz, Hist, oj Ind. Lit. li, 
Calcutta 1933, p. 366, note, and reference therein cited. 

7. Geschichte, p. 162f. Sumpa MIdian-po (p. xeix, 103) agrees w’ith thi.s 
account and states that S^tideva was known in his boyhood as Santi-varman, son 
of Kalyapa-varman, and that he became a minister of Pancasiipha, king of Ma- 
gadha. The fragment of a biography mentioned by Shastri {Descriptive Cat. of 
ASB Mss, i. p. 52, no. 9990/52 ; for a summary see I A, 1913, pp. 49-52, Bauddha- 
gdn, pp. 9-11 and JBORS, 1919, pp, 501-05 ; the Ms dated c. Nth century) is appa- 
rently the work of a late Tantric writer and is of doubtful value ; it mentions Mahju- 
varman as Santideva’s father. 

8. CORDIER, loc. cit. 

9. This place Zahor is conjectured in turns to be Lahore in the Punjab and 
.Tessore in South Bengal (Sarat Chandra Das and Waddel) and Sabhar in East 
Bengal (H. P. Shastri). The suggestion {IHQ, 1935, pp. 143-44) that Zahor was 
in Raejha is pure imagination. A. H. Francke {Indian Tibet, ii, pp. 65, 89-90) would 
with great probability identify it with Mandi in North-western India (see Bagchi in 
IHQ, 1930, pp. 581-82). 
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According to another tradition,^ Santideva had another name Bhusuku ( called 
also Rautu), but tradition is uncertain as to which Santideva is meant It 
arises probably from a confusion with Bhusuku, who is known as a Buddhist 
Tantric writer of Dohas in the vernacular, “ following the Bahgali sub-sect of 
the Sahaja-siddhi,'^ and who could not be, if he is a disciple of Dipamkara 
Srijhana, earlier than the 11th century. He may or may not be identical 
with Santi-pa or ^nti-pada,^ to whom also some vernacular Dohas ' are ascrib- 
ed*^ and who is described as a disciple of both Krsnacarya and Jalarpdhara.^ 

Evidence is equally inconclusive with regard to the identity and place of 
origin of Santi-(or ^nta- ) raksita, who is placed by the Tibetan tradition in 
tile Sth century. According to Sumpa Mkhan-po‘ he belonged to the royal 
family of Zahor, which, as we have noted, some scholars are inclined to locate, 
without much justification, in Bengal ; but Bstan-hgyur, which gives three . 
Tantric works under the name ^ntiraksita*^ is silent about his 1 ,‘Iace of 

1. Sumpa Mkhan-po Yeses Dpal Ilbyor, ppag-bsam4jon~bzan, ed. Sarat 
Chandra Das, with an Analytical Index in Englisli, in 2 pts. Calcutta 1908, pt. i, 
pp. cxivii, 126. The tradition is given also in Shastris fragmentary biography 
mentioned above. But Taranatha {Geschichte, p. 249) believes that Bhusuka (sic), 
whom he does hot identify with Santideva, was a contemporary of DIpamkara Sri- 
jhana and therefore a much later teacher. 

2. The eight Dohas assigned to Bhusuku in the Caryacarya-vmikaya (included 
in H P. Shastki’s Bauddha-gan) are nos. 6. 21, 23, 27, 30, 41. 43 and 49 To 
Iiim probably also belongs the Vajra-yana work called Caturdbharana (H. P. Shastri, 
rfescriptive Catalogue, i, p. 82 ; Ms dated m 1295 ad.), which deals with some 
of the occupation of Tantric Buddhists and contains some vernacular Dohas.— On 
the language of the 47 Cary^apadas of the 22 authors included m the Caryucarya°-y 
see S K Ch.\tterji, Origiti and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta 
1926, pp 112f : M. SHAHiDULjLAH, op. cit., pp. 33f. 

3. II. P Shastri, Bauddha-gdn, introd. p. 12 ; tliis reference is said to indi- 
cate his Bengal origin. The Dohas also appear to be written in proto-Bengaii. Ac-’ 
cording to Grunwedel {Geschichte d. Mahdsiddhas. p. 184), Bhusuku belonged 
to the Ksatriya caste, flourished in Nalanda in the time of DevapaJa, and was 
known by the name of Santideva. 

4. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. cxix, 125. 

5. The Dohas in Cary dear ya° are : nos. 15 and 26. 

6 To Santi-pada, who is also called Ratnakara-santi, is ascribed Sukha- 
(luhkha-dvaya-paritydga-drsti in Bstan-hgyur (CORDIER, ii, p. 235). A Sanskrit 
D nbhuja-heruka-sddhana of hi 3 is published in Sddhana-mdld, li, pp. 474-76 Tara- 
natha (Edelsteinminc pp. 105-96) describes Ratnakara-santi or Santi as a Brahman 
of Magadha who became an Acarya of Vikramasila and preached for seven years 
in Sirphala. See Grunwedel, op. cit., pp. 156-58. To Ratnakara-santi eighteen Tan- 
tric works are ascribed in Bstan-hgyur. A Chando-ratndkaia by Ratnakara-^nti is 
noticed in JASB, 1908, p. 595, as existing in the Tibetan version. (Sansk text ^Mth 
Tibetan version, ed. Georg Huth, Berlin .1890, Roman translit ). 

7. op. cit., pp. xeix, 49, Sarat Chandra Das is here (see p. ci) uncertain about 
the location of Zahor, but in JBTS, i, 1893. p. If. he believes that .^ntaraksita was 
amative of Gauda, which opinion has been repeated by Benoytash Bhattach.4RYA 
and others. 

8. viz. Asta-tathdgata-stotra, Vapadhara-sarngita-bhagavat-stotra-tikd and 

Hevajrodbhava-kurukullydydh Pahea-mahopadesa at CoRDiER, ii, pp. 11, 12» 93. He 
is also known as Acarya Bodhiaattva, to whom al«o four vvorks, mostly on Sapta- 
lathagata, are ascribed in Cordier, pp. 298, 368, 369. 
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origin. The Tibetan tradition, however, appears to centre round the Maha- 
ytoist logician and scholar S^taraksita ; but he does not appear .to be defi- 
nitel5'^ distinguished from the Vajray^ist Tantric author, Santirak§ita, who 
is connected with Padmasambhava of Uddiyana^ as his brother-in-law and 
collaborator but who may or may not be the same person. The logician 
Santarak§ita was a high priest and teacher at Nalanda and followed the Sva- 
tantra Madhyamika school. From this standpoint he reviewed with great 
acuteness and scholarship the earlier philosophical systems, both Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist, in his Tattva-samgrahar which exists both in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, and on which his pupil Kamalasila^' wrote a commentary. He 
also wrote Vada-nydya-vrtti-vipancitartha^ and Madhyamakdlamkdra-kdnka, 
(the latter with his own commentary),"^ which are available only in the 
Tibetan version. His reputation must have travelled beyond the limits of 
India, and he is said to have visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khn- 
sron-ide-bstan and assisted him in building the first regular Buddhist monas- 
tery of Bsam-ye on the model of the Odantapuri Vihara of Magadha.'* He is 
said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, aibng with Padmasani- 
bhava and' his own disciple Kamalasila, laid the foundation, of Buddhism 
in that country. 

With regard to Jetan, the next imjxirtant wTiter, the Tibetan tradition- 
appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that name. The senior 


1. Waddel, Lamaism, London 1895. p. 379f The name of the place Uddi- 
yana is also given in the forms Oddiyana, Oddyana, Odyana, Odiyana and sometime^ 
as Orgyan or U-rgyana ; but it has not yet been definitely located. B. Bn attach arya, 
following H. P. Shastri, would identify it with Orissa and draw far-reaching con- 
clusions about Buddhist Tantric centres in Orissa. But this is only a conjecture : and 
Orissa is often mentioned as Odivisa in the Tibetan works. In JBORS, 1928, p. 34, 
however, B. Bhattacharya believes that the place was in Assam ! There is great 
probability in the identification proiX)sed by Sylvain Levi {JA, 1915, p. 105f ; see F. 
W. Thomas in JR AS, 1906, p. 461 note) with the Swat valley in North- western 
India, the people of which, even in Yuan Chwang's time (Watters, i, p. 225), made 
“ the acquaintance of magical formulas their occupation.” See the question dis- 
cussed by P. C. Bagchi in IHQ, 1930, pp. 580-83. 

2. ed. (in part) GOS, no. xxx-xxxi, Baroda 1926, (author called ^antarakvSita ) 
with Kamalaslla’s commentary. Cf. M. Winternitz in Indologia Pragensia i, 1929, 
pp. 73f. A Vajrayana work, Tattva-siddhi, is also mentioned by B. Bhattacharya, 
but this may be by the other 8antarak§ita or ^antiraksita. 

3. There is no definite evidence that Kamalasila belonged to Bengal , but he 
is said to have been a contemporary of Lui-pa. 

4 . See S. C. Vidyabhusana, Hisi. of Indian Logic, Calcutta 1921, pp. 323-27. 

5. Taranatha, Geschichte, ipp. 204-5, 213. See Winternitz, Hist, of Indian 
Lit., ii, p. 375. 

6. Sarat Chandra Das {JBTS, i, pp. 1-31) gives an account of Santarak§ita’s 
activities in Tibet. He is said to have visited Tibet in 743 A.D., erected the 
monastery of Bsam-ye in 749 and died in 762 A.D. This has been accepted by 
B. Bhattacharya (introd. to Tattva-samgraha, p. xivf) and Phanindranath Bose 
{Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras *1923, p. 124). 

7. Tarana^tha, Geschichte, p. 230-33 ; Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. xcviii, 

116 . 
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or M^ha-Jetari belonged to Varendra where his father Garbhapada lived at 
the court of king Sanatana.^ He is said to have received from Mahapala the 
diploma of the Paii(Jita of Vikramasila Vihara, and instructed Dipamkara 
Srijnana in the Buddhist lore The younger Jetari^ was a Buddhist Tantric 
sage of Bengal, who initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name Lavanya- 
vajra. It is possible that the three learned works on Buddhist logic, preserved 
in Tibetan, 3 belonged to the senior Jetari, while the junior Jetari was res- 
ponsible for eleven Vajrayanist Sadhanas also preserved in Tibetan.*^ 

Dipaipkara Srijnana, the alleged pupil of Jetari, appears to have been 
a very industrious and prolific writer, to whom the Bstan-hgyur assigns about 
one hundred and sixty-eight works, ^ of which a large number consists ol 
translations. They are mostly Vajrayanist Sadhapas'^ (Rgyud), but Sutra 
(Mdo) works, also listed in the Bstan-hgyur under his name, presumably deal 
with the general doctrines of the Mahayana. H. P. Shastri is probably 
right” in distinguishing two Diparnkaras, but there might have been more 
Dipamkaras than two.^^ Of these, Diparnkara Srijnana, who is also desig- 
nated by the Tibetan title of Atisa, belonged, according to the Tibetan tradi- 
tion, to Bengal* Sumpa Mkhan-po informs us^^-’ that Diparnkara was a high 


1. See Taranatha, Geschichte, ioc. cit. Sumpa Mkhan-po, however, believes 
that Jetari was bom of a Yogini whom Sanatana kept for Tantric practices. 

' 2. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. at., pp. xcviii, 112. 

3. Hetu-tatH'opadeki, Dharma-dharmi-viniscaya and Bdldvatdia-tarka. See S. 
C. Vidyabhusana, op. cit.. pp. 337-38. There are also two other Sutra works of 
Jc’tan m Bstan-h^yur. viz., Bodhi-pratidesana-VTtti and Sugata-ynahdvibhanga- 
kdrikd (Taranatha, p, 327). 

4 CORDIEK. op. cit.. pp. 84*. 101, 289, 298, 299, 319, 357, 366, 367. 

5. The Rgyud section, according to M. Shahidull^h's calculation, contain^ 
96, Rgyud-hgrel 36 and Mdo-hgrel 36. Shastri's index of Cordier’s summary of 
Rgyud-hgrel I-LXX gives over 100 tantric works, of which about 40 are transla- 
tions. 

6. On the characteristics of the Sadhana and of Vajra-yana literature in general 
see L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin in ERE. loc. cit.; Winternitz, History, ii, pp. 387-92. 
Most of the published Sadhanas, as in B. Bhattacharya, Sddhana-mdld. 2 vols.. 
COS nos. xxvi, xli (1925. 1928),- and elsewhere, are very short, but some are fairl}- 
long ; they are generally wTitten in indifferent Sanskrit prose, with verse Mantras, 
some being entirely in verse. On Dharaiiis see the Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 380f. 
The Saipgitis introduce the Buddha in an assembly of the faithful. 

7. Bauddha-gdn, introd., p. 22. 

8. BcvSides Dipamkara Srijnana, the Bstan-hgyur has preserved numerous 
W'orks under the names Dipamkara, Dipamkara-candra, Dipamkara-bhadra, and 
Dipamkara-rak§ita, who were probably not all identical. Diparnkara-bhadra is 
mentioned also by Taranatha {Geschichte, pp. 257, 264 ; Edelstcinmine p. 95) as 
belo^ng to Western India. To Dipamkara Srijnana Atisa is also ascribed a Caryd- 
giti (CORDIER, ap. cit,, p. 46). 

9. See CORIDIER, op. cit., pp. 46, 88. 

10. op. cit., pp. xlvi, 118 ; also pp. xxxvi, 95 : Taranatha, Geschichte, p. 243. 
Dipamkara Srijnana also appears to have been connected with Somapuri Vihaia, 
where he translated Madhyamaka-ratno^pradtpa of Bhava-viveka (Cordier, 
iii, p. 299). 
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priest both at Vikramasila and Odantapuri, and that he was known also by 
the honorific epithet of Jovo ( == Prabhu). He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, 
and worked there for some time,^ and the large bulk of his original and trans- 
lated writings testify to the assistance he rendered not only in propagating 
Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering Indian works accessible in Tibc'tan. 

Jnanasri-mitra, described*-’ as a central pillar of the Vikramasila Vihara 
at the time of Canaka of Magadha, was born in Gauda. He first joined 
the Sravaka school, but afterwards became a Mahayanist and came to Vikrama- 
sila about the time when Dipamkara Srijhana left for Tibet. He wrote a 
work on Buddhist logic, called Karya-kdrana-bhava-siddhi, which exists in 
Tibetan, and must have attained considerable reputation to be mentioned by 
Madhava in the 14th century in his Sarva-darsana-sanigiaha.' He should 
be distinguished from JnanasrI, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in Tibetan.^ 

Of the minor Buddhist writers, mostly Tantnc, who in all probability 
flourished in Bengal during these centuries, it is not necessary to give a 
detailed account here ; for their writings appear to be 4of the same charactei 
and possess no distinctive interest. Among these may be mentioned Abhaya- 
karagupta, who has more than twenty Vajrayanist works »preserved in 
Tibetan, but four'' of these are also available in Sanskrit. He is described* 


1. Sarat Chandra Das in JBTS, i, pp. 46-53 supplies further 
information. Dipamkara .^rijnana, according to him, was born in 980 
A.D. He w^as the son of Kalyanasri and Prabhavati, and belonged 
to the royal family of Gauda at Vikramanipura, east of Vajrasana ot 
Bodlii-Gaya (east of Magadha, according to H. P. Shastri in JBORS, 
,1919, p.' 182). He went to Tibet from Vikramasila ’ Vihara b> invntation in 1038, 
and worked there till his death at the age of 73 in 1053 A.D. (Sec }ASB, 1889, 
p. 41, where Sumpa Mkhan-po's chronological table gives 1053 A.D as the date 
of Ati^’s death at the age of 73.;.- He must have travelled and preached widely 
in Tibet where traces of his activity are still to be seen all over Western Tibet 
(A. H. Francke, Indian Tibet, pt. i, pp. 50-52;. 

2. Taranatha, Geschichte, pp. 241f , Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. xcviii, 
118, 120. 

3. S. C. Vidyabhusana, op. cit., p. 341. 

4. To Jhanasrimitra only one Tantnc work, named MiAla-tantra-saiugraha- 
hrdaydbhidhdnottara-tantra-mula-vrtti, which appears to be a translation, is assigned 
in CORDIER, ii, p. 30. 

5. These are : Kdla-cakr avatar a (Shastri, Descriptive Cat. of ASB Mss, i, 
o. 161 ; Ms dated 1125 A.D.}, Paddhati commentary on Buddha-kapala-tantra iilid, 
pp. 163-64; Ms. finished at Vikramasila in the 25th year ol Ramapala’s reign), 
Vajrdvali-ndma-maridalopdyika (ibid., pp. 153-61 and Ucchusma-jambhala-sddhana 
(Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, II, p. 205 ; no. 152, in the Sddhana-samuccaya) . 

6. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. cxxxviii, 63, 112, 120, 121 ; Taranatha, Ges- 
chichte, pp. 250f, Edelsteinmine, pp. 109f. Taranatha believes that Abhayakara's 
father was a K§atriya and his mother a Brahmapi. He was well versed in tlie 
Hindu Sastras and the Tantras of the Tirthikas before he was converted, but 
studied Buddhist Tantra in Bengal later on. S. C. Das in ]ASB, 1882, pp. 16-18 
gives a slightly different account from Tibetan sources. He states that Abhayakara 
w^as bom in the middle of the 9th century in eastern India near Gaueja, went lo 
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as a Buddhist monk of ‘‘ Bahgala ” bom in a K^atriya family at Jhari- 
khanda in Orissa ; he flourished in the reign of Ramapala as Acarya of Vajra- 
Sana and Nalanda, becoming a high priest of Vikramasila, according to 
Sumpa Mkhan>po, at the time of Yaksapala’s dethronement by his minister 
Lavasena.^ Divakara-candra, described as belonging to Bengal in the Bstan- 
hgynr- which includes one Heruka-sadhana and two translations cf his, was 
according to Sumpa Mkhan-po,'^ a disciple of Maitri-pa lived in the reign 
of Nayapala, but was driven away from Vikramasila by Diparnkara.' Ku- 
niara-candra, described'^ as ‘‘ an Avadhuta of the Vikramapuri Vihara of 
Bengal in Eastern Magadha” is responsible for three Tantric Panjikas (com- 
mentaries) preserved in Tibetan : while Kumara-vajra, also described as 
belonging to Bengal,'* was mostV a translator, who has only one independent 
work on the Heruka-sadhana. Dana-^na, similarly described as belonging 
to “ Bhagala in Eastern India* and to the Jagaddala Vihara in the east,^^ is 
mentioned as a translator by Sampa Mkhan-po.-^ He has about sixty Tantric 
translations in Tibetan to his credit, but there is also a brief Pustaka-potho- 
pdya^'^ translated by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of beginning the read- 
ing of a book. -Putali (or Puttali), m.entioned” as a Buddhist Tantric sage 
of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist work on Bodhicitta’- ; but Nagabodhi (oi 


Magadha, became a priest of king Ramapala, and by his learning and other accom- 
phshments came to preside over the Vikramasila Vihara. He died before Ramapala 
abdicated in favour of his son Yak§apala, and was succeeded by Ratnakara-santi 
at Vikramasila - -In two of his works noticed in Cordier (ii, pp. 71, 255) he is 
described as an inhabitant of Magadha. See IC, iii, pp. 369-72; 

1. He appears to be different from Abhaya-pandita to whom about 108 Tar- 
tiic works are assigned in the Bstaji-hgyur, 

2. Cordier, op. cit. p, 319. Also pp. 83, 92 for the works. 

3. op , cit., pp. xlvii, 119, \Nhere the name is given as Devakara-candra. See 
Taranatha, Geschichte. p. 244. 

4. A Pdka-vtdhi by Papdita-sri-Divakaracandra is noticed in Sh.^stri, Sepal 
Cat. II, pp. 43-44 ; cf. P. C. Bagchi, Doha-kosa, p. 8 (colophon), where the Ms is 
dated in 1101 A.D. He is probably identical with Devakara-candra, also chiefly 
a translator (5 works in Tibetan), or Devakara (two translated works, Cordier, ii, 
p. 181), both of whom are described as Indian Upadhyayas i Cordier, pp 176, 181, 
217, 277) ; but he may be different from Divakara-vajra (4 vorks, Cordier pp. 47, 48 
328, 329) who is described as a Mahabrahmana. 

5. Cordier, op . cit., p. 160, For the works see pp. 73. 169. 

6. Ibid, p. 33. 

7. Ibid, p. 188, also p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion with modern Bhagal- 
pur ? Or, is it another form of Bahgala or Bhahgala by vhich Taranatha and 
Sumpa Mkhan-po mean Bengal? Taranatha {Geschichte, pp. 204, 226) believed 
that Danasila was a Kashmirian, and lived in the time of Mahipala of Bengal. 

8. Cordier, op. cit., p. 33, 

9. op. cit., pp. xlvi, 115. 

10. See S. C. Vidvabhusana, op . cit., pp. 340-41 ; also IHQ, 1927, pp. 856-58 
for a description of the work. 

11. Sumi>a Mkhan-po, op . cit* pp. Ixxiii, 130. He is regarded as one of the 84 
Mahasiddhas, who was a Sudra of “Bhahgala’* (Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 216). 

12. Cordier, op. cit., p. 245 {Bodhkitta-vdyii-carana-bhdvanopaya) . 
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Nagabuddhi ? ) , who is said^ to have been born “in Sibsera in Bapgala” 
and who served (the later), Nagarjuna as a disciple when he was working 
alchemy in Pupdravardhana, left thirteen Tantric works now preserved in 
Bstan-hgyur, It is not clear if Jahkadasa (or Pamgadasa)^ was a native 
of Bengal, but he is described as a Vrddha-kayastha and contemporary of 
Dharmapala of Bengal ; he wrote at the Pandubhumi Vihara a commentary 
called Suvisada-satnpuia on the Hevajra-tmtra. But Prajhavarman, who is 
credited with two commentaries and two translations of Tantric texts, is 
distinctly assigned to Bengal. ’ There are, however, some Buddhist Tantric 
WTiters who worked in Viharas situated in eastern India ; but there is no 
direct evidence that they were natives of Bengal. They are : Bodhibhadra 
of the Somapuri Vihara^ ; Mok^karagupta, Vibhuticandra, and Subhakara * 
of the Jagaddala Vihara. Of these Mok^karagupta wrote a work on Logic 
called Tarka-bhdsd,^' and may be identical with the commentator of the same 
name on the Dohd-kosa in the vernacular.* Vibhuticandra has a total of 23 
Tantric works,*" of which 17 are translations, including translations of two 
woiks of Lui-pa. Similarly, Vanaratna, who is ^ mostly a translator, 
IS vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur^' as belonging to Eastern India ; but 
Sumpa Mkhan-po^^ informs us that he visited Tibet from the monasteries 
of Koki land.^^ Of some writers, again, w^e can infer their place of origin only 
indirectly from their works. Thus Kambala or Kambalambara-ixida, to whom 
eight works chiefly on Heruka- (or Cakrasambara- ; Sadhana are credited in 


1. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. cii., pp. xii, 90 , Taranatha. Geschichte, pp. 86f, 105. 
The Siddhacarya Nagabodhi (Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 214), a Brahman of Western 
India and disciple of Nagarjuna, is probably the same pers^>n. For his ^vork^ ‘-et 
CORDIER, op. cit., pp, 137, 138, 142, 143, 167, 207, 209, 245. 

2. CoRDiER, cp, cit., p. 67, 69 , Sumpa Mkhan-po, op cit . pp v, 14 4 , Tara- 
natha, Edelsteinmine, p. 100 

3. CoRDiER, op. cit., pp. 3, 4, 298. He hailed from Kapatya in Bengal (CoR- 
DIER, iii, p. 399). 

4. Ibid., pp. 98, 250 , two works. He may be the same as Bodhibhadra of \'ikra- 
masila mentioned by Taranatha {Geschichte, p. 259t). 

5. CoRDiER, p. 293 ; guru of ^akyasrl ; wrote Siddhaikaviratantra-tikd. He should 
be distinguished from Subhakaragupta of Magadha, pupil of Abhayakaragupta and 
high priest of Vikramasila, who flourished in the reign of Ramapala (Sumpa Mkhan- 
po, op. cit., pp. cxxii, 120; Taranatha, Geschtchle, pp. 252, 26. S. C. Vidyabhu- 
SANA, Op. cit,, p. 346). 

6. S. C. ViDYABHUSANA, loc. cit. 

7. CORDIER, Op. cit., p. 219. 

8. CORDIER, Op. cit., pp. 19, 20, 21, 23, 49, 50, 126, 142, 178, 302, 365. 
Shastri, Nepal Catalogue II, p. 244, gives an Amrta-karnikd commentary of Vi- 
bhuticandra, in Sanskrit, on Nama-samgiti according to Kalacakra-yana. 

9. CORDIER, pp. 17, 77. 

10. op. cit., p. Ixix, 123 ; Taranatha, GeschichU, p. 263. 

11. For Buddhist Tantra in the eastern Koki land, see Taranatha, Geschichte. 

p. 262. 
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Tibetan, wrote also a collection of Dohas, called Kambala-Gitikd,^ apparently 
in proto-Bengali, and one such Doha (no. 8) occurs also in the Caryacarya° 
To this class belong several writers, but about some of them we have more 
definite information. These are Kukkuri-pada, Savari-pada, Lui-pada, Kr§na- 
pada and others ; but since these writers, to whom Vajrayanist works are cre- 
dited in the Bstan-hgyur, are also counted among the 84 Siddhas and con- 
nected with popular Tantric cults, especially the Mahamaya, the Yogini-kaula 
and the NMha cult, all of which possibly developed further out of Vajra-yana - 
and Mantra-yana, it would be better to take them up separately. 

With these so-called Siddhacaryas we enter upon a somewhat new phase 
of Bengal Tantrism, although most of these thaumaturgists present a medley 
of doctrines, which had probably not yet crystallised themselves into well 
defined or sharply distinguished cults. The Vajra-yana and Mantra-y§na, as 
offshoots of Mahayana, were never at any stage separated by any clear line 
of demarcation. The same remarks would apply to the various closely allied, 
perhaps concurrently existing, and presumably popular, cults^ which became 
associated with the names of the Siddhacaryas and the Natha-gurus, and 
-r which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear admixture of 
Buddhist ideas’ and claim as their teachers recognised expounders of Vajra- 


1. See H. P. Sh.^stri, Bauddha-gan, introd., p. 27. (Only one of his Padas 
occurs in Carydcarya^ (no. 8). On the legends of Kambala, who is counted as one 
of the 84 Siddhas, see GkCnwedel, op. cit , pp. 175-76. For his Vajra-yana works 
see CoRDiER, op. at., pp. 27, 36, 41, 81, 235, 287. He is described as the Guru 
of Prajha-rak'yita (Cordier, p. 41), who also wrote a number of works on Heruka 
or Cakra-sambara Sadhana. 

2. ed. H. P. Shastri in Tiis Bauddha-gdn. Taranatha (Gebchichte, pp. 188, 
191 f, 275, 324, Edehttinmine, p. 53f) connects Kambala with Uddiyana and asso- 
ciates him with I.^litavarja and Indrabhuti in the e.xposition of Hevajra-tantra. 
Sumpa Mkhan-po [op. cit , pp. x, 90, 94), on the other hand, believes that Kambala 
was a contemporary^ of Ary^adeva. 

3. On the distinction, which however is not sharp, between Mantra-yana and 
Vajra-yana see Winternitz Hist, oj Ind. Lit. ii, pp. 387-88. 

4. With our present available materials the exact relationship of these various 
cults cannot be determined , but there can be no doubt that, whether Buddhistic 
or Bralimanical, they were intimately related, and their teachers figure indiscrimi- 
nately in more cults than one.-^In addition to the authorities cited above, all the 
Tibetan legends about the MahavSiddhas or Siddhacaryas ^Mll be found in Ges- 
chtchte der vkrachtzig Zauberer (Mahasiddhas), aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt 
von A. Grunwedel, in Bacssler Archiv, Band v (Leipzig und Berlin 1916), pp. 137- 
228 (here cited as Grunw^edel), and also Tdrandthds Edelstiinmine aus dem Tibetis- 
chen iibersetzt von A. Grunwedel, Petrograd 1914 (Bibliotheca Buddhica xviii). 

5. The persuasions or sub-sects of Avadhui, Candali, Dommbi, Oakini etc. are 
strictly Buddhistic. They are sometimes included in the broad scope of Vajra-yana or 
Mantra-y^a, but they are collectively known to Taranatha as Sahaja-siddhi. The 
Nathism is more complex, but Buddhistic affinity cannot be denied. Taranatha 
calls the system of Matsyendra-natha LJpadesa-yoga. There can be no doubt thaf 
all these systems emphasise somef form of Yoga-.practice ; but it would be incorrect 
to say that they consisted of pure and simple necromancy^ for the object was not 
Siddhis but Siddhi. The term Sahaja-yana is used by some modern writers, but 
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yana and Mantra-yana. We have in consequence a curious confusioa in the 
various traditions between the early teachers of the different but closely relat- 
ed cults. We have for instance, the traditions of more than one savara, Lui- 
pa, Saraha and Kr§na, just in the same way as we have traditions of more 
than one Santideva, Santirak§ita and Diparnkara ; while Lui-pa has been equat- 
ed with Mina-natha or Matsyendra-natha, who is one of the acknowledged 
founders of both Yogini-kaula and Nathism. The difficulty is here perhaps 
greater than that of distinguishing between Mahayana and Vajra-yana writers 
where they might have been confused by similarity of names, and where tlie 
one system having developed out of the ether, it was not inherently impossible 
for a Mahayanist to be a Vajra-yanist. But in this case, as also sometimes in 
the other, it is not always possible to assume two or more sets of teachers 
having a common name or a common belief. Behind this confusion, therefore 
one should presume a syncretic tendency, not unusual in the history of religious 
cults, to assimilate and identify the teachers of the different groups. This tend- 
ency must have been facilitated by the fact that these cults, collectively called 
Sahaja-siddhi, were not in their origin probably sharply differentiated, having 
developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same source or 
sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was perhaps more popular 
than academic, this tendency of assimilating the recognised teachers of Buddhisi 
Tantrism is not unintelligible. Whether the Nathism in its origin was a form 
of Tantric Buddhism which transformed itself into Tantric Saivism or whether 
the process was otherwise, need not be discussed here ; but it is clear that 
it assimilated rites and tenets from various sources, its curious legends belong- 
ing to no regular order.i In the same way it appropriated, or rather assimi- 
lated its own Gurus to Vajrayanist teachers of -repute, on the one hand, and 
to Siva and his disciples, on the other. 

One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates Mantra, 
Mandala and other external means and modes of Vajra-yana and 
Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on Yogic practices and cultivation ot 
mental powers, and, accepting their terminology, places different 
interpretations on such fundamental concepts as Vajra, Mudra etc. 
The lands where this phase of Tantrism was the most wide-spread, 
and perhaps where it originated, were Bengal and Assam. Most 
of the teachers, therefore, belong to these countries, from which their teachings 
must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and Tibet ; but the traditions 
concerning them became overlaid, obscure and confusing, and their works 
present a medley of Buddhism and Hinduism. The religious aspect of the 
question is not our concern here, but we shall give a brief survey of the im- 
portant works and authors connected with these cults. 


it is hardly employed in the older works as the designation of a recognised Yana. 
The later Sahajiya cult of Bengal was undoubtedly connected with Sahaja-siddhi 
and the Natha-yogI cult. 

1. See Gopal Haldar, Goplcdnd Legend, in the Proc. Sixth Oriental Conf., 
Patna 1933, p. 277. 
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Kukkuri-pada (or °pa), one of the eighty-four Siddhas, is mentioned 
by Tibetan tradition^ as a Brahman of Bengal^ who introduced Mantra-yana 
( Heruka-sadhana ) and other Tantras from the land of Pakini. This some- 
what obscure account probably refers specially to the introduction of the cult 
of Mahamaya, with which his name is traditionally associated, and which, 
judging from the titles of the works/ appears to form the theme of at least 
three out of his six Tantric compositions in the Bstan-hgyur He is also credited 
with two vernacular Dohas in the Carydcarya° (nos. 2, 20}.*’^ Another early 
Siddhacarya is Savari-pada, of whom it is recorded by Sumpa Mkhan-po^ 
that he was a huntsman of the hills of “ Bahgala ”, who, with his two wives, 
Loki and Guni, was converted by Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in 
that country. The Tibetan sources,'* again, place him as a contemporary of 
Lui-pa, making him“ even a preceptor of Lui-pa in Tantrism. Two verna- 
cular Dohas of Savari are also found in the Carydearya'' (nos. 28, 50 j. It is 
probable, therefore, that he was connected with the new cults, although thirteen 
Vajrayanist works are assigned to him in the Bstan-hgyur.^ He appears to be 
the same as Savarisva?a or Savaresvara,^’ some of whose works in the Bstan- 


1 Sumpa Mkhan-po, op cit., pp. vi, 113, 135, 145. Taranatha (Edelsteinmim. 
pp. 104f) adds that he taught the Tantras to Padma-vajra, irom whom they were 
handed down in i-uccession to Tilli, Naro and ^anti ! The strange name Kukkuri- 
pa is explanied by Sumpa by the legend that Kukkuri-pada united in Yoga in the 
Luifibini grove with a woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work (pp. vi, 
108, 145) speaks of a Kukuradasa ( — Kukuraraja ?) , also called Kukuracar^’a, as 
a Buddhist Tantric sage, adept in Yoga and a great preacher, who was a lover of 
dogs. 

2. Taranatha, Geschichte. p. 275. According to Grunwedel. op. cit , p. 176 
Klikkuri was a Brahman of the-eastern land of Kapiiasakru. 

3. One of these, Mahdindyd sddhanopdyika is available in Sanskrit in Sddhana- 
vtald, 11 , pp 466-68 (no, 240). 

t He IS probably identical, as Cordier suggests (p. 109, 110), with Kukkura- 
raja oi Kuku-raja, of whom eight Tantnc texts on various deities (Vajrasattva, 
Vairocana, Heruka etc.) are given in the Bstan-hgyui . This perhaps confirms Sumpa 
Mkhan-po’s statement that he introduced various kind;' of Tantra. See Taranatha, 
Geschtchte, pp. 188-89. 

5. op. cit. pp. exxi, 90. Elsewhere (pp. cx.xi, 124) it is said that 8avari be- 
longed to the hill tribe called Savara. In Taranatlia the name is given as Savari. 
The legends of Savari, who is counted as one of the 84 Siddhas, are given in Grun- 
wedel, op. cit., pp. 149-50. 

6. See P. C. B.agchi, introd. to Kanla-jndna'' , p. 27. 

7. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. 124, 135 , Taranatha, Edelsteirnmnc, pp 20. 
23. The relationship of the earlier Siddhas to one another in spiritual lineage is 
differently given in different traditional accounts. Their chronology, therefore, de- 
pending on their mutual relationship, is equally uncertain. On tlie quCvStion of tlie 
confusion of Savari, Mahasavara and Saraha, see below' under Saraha. 

8 Cordier, op. cit.. pp. 57, 58, 128, 198, 235, 296, 335, 326. Some are avail- 
able in Sanskrit also, e.g , in Sddhana-tndld, ii. pp. 384-88 (Siddha-savara) , 456 
( ibid ) . 

9. Cordier, op. cit., pp. 21,. 55, 56, 224, 248. But he is probably different 
from Maliasavara, by which name Saraha (R^ulabhadra) is also known (Cordier, 
pp 22.1, 248, also p. 39). See below^ 
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hgyur are concerned with Vajra-yogini Sadhana, which king Indrabhuti of 
Odyan and his sister Lak§imkara made popular.^ 

But the most important name of this group is perhaps that of Lui-pa. He 
is credited with five Vajrayanist works in the Bstan-hgyur,^ of which one, call- 
ed Abhisamaya-vibhanga, is said to have been revealed by him directly to 
Dipamkara ^rijnana in order that (according to the colophon to the text)‘^ the 
latter might help its Tibetan translation. He was, therefore, in all probability 
an older contemporary of DIparnkara and belonged to the beginning of the 10th 
century.' Two of his vernacular Dohiis are given in the Carydcarya° (nos. 1. 
29) ' but H. P. ShastrP speaks of an entire collection called Luipdda-Gitikd. 
It is through these vernacular Dohas that he probably became one of the ear- 
liest founders of the Tantric religion found in the Doha-kosas. The Tibetan 
tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus making him occupy the same 
position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to Mina-natha or Matsyendra- 
natha. It has been pointed out that the Tibetan translation of the name 
Lui-pa means Matsyodara or Matsyantr^a^ ; and Sujnpa Mkhan-po^ makes 
him, as the Indian tradition makes Matsyendra-natha, a sage of the fisherman 


1. Advaya-vajra, who belonged to Savara-saippradaya iCordier, p. 45) has 

a very large number of works assigned to him in the Bsian-hgyur, but some of 

his works are also available in Sanskrit. Twenty-two small Vajrayanist tracts of 
his are edited by H. P. Shastri in the Advayavajra-samgraha. Also in Sadhana- 

mala, i, p. 47 ; ii, pp. 424-490. His other name or title, Avadhuta-pada or Avadhuti- 

pada probably indicates his connexion with the Avadhuti sect of Sahaja-siddhi, and 
this appears to be vSupported by his commentaries on the Doha-kosa (ed. P. C. 
Bagchi, Journal of the Dept, of Letters, Cal. Univ. (JLCU), 1935). Excepting 
his connexion with the Savara-sarppradaya, there is no direct evidence that he 
belonged to Bengal. One Advaya-vajra, however, without the title Avadhuta, but 
called a Brahman, appears to have come from Bengal (Cordier, p. 250). 

2. Cordier, op. cit., pp. 33, 39, 45, 226, 230. 

3. M. Shahidullah, op. cit, p. 19, would explain the colophon differently, 
while H. P. Shastri thinks that Dipamkara helped Lui-pa in writing this work. 
But see P. C. Bagchi, Kaula-jhdna° , introd., p. 28. 

4. M. Shahidullah {op. cit., p. 21 f), following Sylvain Levi and Taranatha, 
would place him much earlier in the 7th century. From Marathi sources Matsyendra- 
natha’s date would be the end of the 12th century (see S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., 
p. 122 ; D. R. Bhandarkar in IC, i, pp. 723-24). But see Bagchi, loc. cit., for a 
criticism of these views. The approximate dates assigned by B. A. Saletore to Adi- 
natha, Gorak§a-natha and others from South Indian tradition {Poona Orientalist, vol. 
i, No. 4, pp. 16-22) do not conflict with our tentative chronology. 

5. His Tattva-svahhdva-dohdkosa-gttikd-drsti (Cordier, i, p. 230) is the same 
as Doha no. 29 ; see IHQ, 1927, p. 676f. 

6. Bmddha-gdn, introd., p. 21. 

7. Cordier, op. cit., p. 33 ; also P- C. Bagchi, op. cii., p. 22-23 ; Taranatha, 
Ceschichte, p. 106 (Schiefner's note) ; Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 143, note 2. 

g. op, cit., pp. 124, 135. 
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caste.^ The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-Pada in Bengal,- while all the 
Indian legends of Matsyendra-natha are connected with the sea-board of eastern 
India. The published Sanskrit texts of the school claim Matsyendra-natha as 
the founder of the Yogini-kaula system, while Taranatha ( Geschichte, p. 257f ) 
believes that Lui-pa introduced the Yogini cult. On these, among other 
grounds Lui-pa has been equated’^ with Matsyendra-natha, the legendary fisher- 
man of Candradvipa, who is the starting point of a new system of Tantric 
thought and practice, connected with the Yogini-kaula, Hatha-yoga and Natha 
cult of East Bengal and Kamarupa. Even if the identification is not accepted, 
it will certainly strengthen the suggestion made above of the tendency towards 
syncretic assimilation of the teachers of the various cults. 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his Tantrdloka^ 
would place Matsyendra-natha earlier than the beginning of the 1 1th century ; 
and if he is identical with Lui-pada his probable date would be the beginning 
of the 10th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are preserved 
mostly in the Apabhrarnsa and the vernacular, and who, as such, properly fall 
outside our province. But in its earlier stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by 
these teachers start apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yana and Mantra- 
yana ; while in these cults are to be found the source of the Natha cult, which 
calls itself Saivite but which shows greater affinity with the Buddhist than with 
the Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed Siddhacaryas are, therefore, found 
credited with Vajrayanist works in the Bstan-hgyur. The only exception is 
perhaps Matsyendra-nMha, if he is not the same person as Lui-pada ; but we 
have a work on the Bodhicitta by Maiji-pada,”* who is described as an ancestor 
of Matsyendra-natha. The cult must have been introduced early into Tibet 
and Nepal, where Matsyendra-natha came to be identified with Avalokitesvara, 

1. That most of the teachers of these cults belonged to lower-castes (probably 
an indication of their Buddhistic origin) is suggested by the names as well as the 
legends. Cf. the names Jalamdhara (fisherman), Tanti-pa (weaver), HacJ-pa 
(sweeper), Tili-pa or Teli-pa (oilman), etc. 

2 CoRDiER, op. cit.y p. 33. But Sumpa Mkhan-po makes him (p. cxli) an 
employee of the king of Uddiy^a ; while Taranatha {Edelsteinmine p. 20) makes 
him a scribe of Samantasubha, king of Udyana in the West. See on this point, P. C. 
Bagchi, IRQ. 1930, p. 583. H. P. Shastri {JBORS, 1919, p. 509) informs us that 
Lui-pa is even now worshipped in Radha and Mymensing. Wassilijev (note to 
Taranatha, Geschichte, p. 319) states that Lui-pa was bom in Ujjayini, while accord- 
ing to Grunwedel, loc. cit., he lived under Indrapala at Saliputra in Magadha. In 
TaranMha's opinion Lui-pa was a contemporary of Asahga. 

3. The equation was first suggested by Grunwedel {loc. cit.) ; Cordier (p. 33) 
would not accept the identification. See also Lfvi, Le Nepal (Paris 1905), i, p. 353, 
note 4. TaranMha {Edelsteinmine, p. 120 f) distinguishes Lui-pa from Mina, but 
he also distinguishes between Mina and Macchindra. 

4. ed. Kashmir Sanskrit Texts, Allahabad 1918, i. 7 (vol. i, p. 25). In spite 
of conflict in the legendary accounts the names Mlna-natha and Matsyendra-natha 
belong probably to the same person. 

5. Cordier, op. cit., p. 237 ; the work is named Bdhydntara-bodhicitta-bandho- 
padesa. 
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while in India his apotheosis occurred by his assimilation to SivaJ There are 
some works, however, which profess to have been revealed {avatdrita) by 
Matsyendra-natha. Five of these texts written in Sanskrit have been published- 
from old Nepali manuscripts ; and if the manuscript of the principal longest 
text, entitled Kaula^jndna-nirnaya, belongs to the 11th century (as its editor 
maintains), it must be taken as the earliest known work of the school. Accord- 
ing to this work, Matsyendra-natha belonged to the Siddha cr Siddhamrta 
sect, primarily connected with the Yoginl-kaula, the chief seat of which was 
Kamarupa. Although the word Kula in Brahmanical Tantra is often synony- 
mous with sakti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of the Bud- 
dhist Tantra, representing the hve Dhyani-Buddhas ; while the word Sahaja is 
equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a method of Yoga called 
Vajra-yoga. There is thus a very considerable admixture of Buddhist Tantric 
ideas and practices with those of the Brahmanical Tantra. 

The next great Siddha of the school is Gcrak§a-natha, who is given in 
most of the accounts as a disciple of Matsyendra-natha^ The legends, which 
must have originated in Bengal and spread in divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, 
Hindustan, the Punjab, Gujarat and Mahara§tra, connect him and other 
Natha-gurus with the Gopicand legend,^ with the Yogi sect of the Punjab and 
the Natha-yogis of Bengal. Perhaps he did not, as some of the legends suggest, 
strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-yana, and it is no wonder 
that in Nepal and Tibet he is considered to be a renegade,^ whose Yogis pass- 
ed from Buddhism to Saivism simply to please their heretic rulers and gam 
political favour. Of Gorak§a-natha no work'* has been found, unless he is 


1. For a resume of the legends of Matsyendra-natha see P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 
1930, pp. 178-81, and in the work cited below. The Yoginl-kaula cult must have 
been closely connected with Hatha-yoga ; for some of the Asanas and Mudras in 
Hatha-yoga are expressly named after Matsyendra-natha, and its tradition claims him 
as the first teacher of Hatha-yoga after Adi-natha (i.e. Siva). In the Tantra-sdra of 
Krsnananda (15th century), Mlna-natha or Matsyendra-natha is connected with the 
worship of Tara. 

2. ed. P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta Sanskrit Series 3, 1934.^ 

3. For an able treatment of the legend in its various forms, see Gopal Haldar 
in the work already cited. On Gorak§a-natha as a defied protector of cattle see JLCU, 
xiv, p. 16f. 

4. S. L^:vi, Le Nepal, i, p. 355f ; Taranatha, Geschichte, p. 255. H. P. Shastri, 
Bauddha-gdn, p. 16. Goraksa has been identified with (Note to Taranatha, p. 323) 
Anangavajra, but this may be an instance of the attempt to assimilate him to the 
well known Vajrayanist writer Anangavajra, who was a disciple of Padmavajra and 
preceptor of Indrabhuti of Uddiyana. This Gorak§a may be the Gorak§a mentioned 
in the Bstan-hgyur, 

5. A Sankskrit Jhdmrkdrikd, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Goraksa-natha (?), is mentioned by Shastri in Nepal Catalogue I, pp. 79-90 ; this has 
been included by P. C. Bagchi in the work cited above, where the name of the 
teacher occurs (p. 122) as Maha-macchindra-pada and not as Gorak§a-natha. A 
Sanskrit Gorak?a-samhitd of late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody his 
teachings. Also a Gorak^a-siddhdnta, ed. Gopinath Kaviraj (Pt. I), Sarasvati Bh. 
Texts, Benares 1925--a work probably of the same school. The vernacular produc- 
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identical with the Gorak§a of the Bstan-hgyur, who is responsible for one 
Buddhist Tantric work.^ If his alleged disciple^ Jalaipdhari- (or Jalanidhara- ) 
pada, who figures in the legends as the Guru of Gopioand, is the same person 
as Mahacarya Mahapandita Jalamdhara, Acarya Jalamdhari or Siddhacarya 
Jalarndhari-pada of the Bstan-hgyur/' then he might be taken as the author of 
four Vajra-yana works, including a commentary, called Suddhuvajra^pradipa, 
on Hevajra-sddhma, the original being assigned to Saroruha-vajra.’^ 

To the other Siddhacaryas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom are also 
Gurus of the Natha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works are assigned in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Both Indian and Tibetan^ traditions make Virupa a disciple of 
Jalamdhari ; but the latter tradition also appears to mention more than one 
Buddhist Tantric sage of that name, of whom a junior and a senior Virupa are 
distinguished/^ One of these Virupas was born in the east at “ Tripura (Tip- 
perah ? ) during the reign of Devapala. The distinction, however, is not clear 
in the Bstan-hgyur, but it ascribes twelve Vajra-yana works to Acarya or Maha- 
carya Virupa, and twp collections of apparently vernacular Dohas and Padas 
(ViTupa-padacaturdsiti and Dohd-kosa) to Mahayogin or Yogisvara Viruya/ 

tions of the Gorak^a school are of veiy^ late origin, and it would not' be critical to 
assign any of them directly to the teacher. 

1. Called Vdyu-tattva-bhavanopadesa (Cordier, op. cit., p. 237). To his alleged 
disciple Caurahgin also is ascribed a work of the same name. 

2. Jalarpclhari or Jalarpdhara is sometimes mentioned as a disciple of Indra- 
bhuti of Uddiy^na, while some popular legends identify him with Hadi-pa of the 
Gopicand story. According to Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 189, Jalamdhari was a Brah- 
man of Thata land, while Taranatha {Geschichte, p. 195) makes him a contemporaiy’ 
and preceptor of Kr§iiacarya, and connects him (Edelsteinmine, p. 62f) with the Gopi- 
cand legend of Bengal. His real name according to Taranatha and Sumpa Mkhai]- 
po, was Siddha Balapada, but he was called the sage of Jalarndhara, a place between 
Nepal and Kashmir, where he lived for sometime. Tbe Nagara Thafa was in Sindhu, 
where Jalamdhara was born in a family of Sudra merchants. He visited Uejy^a, 
Nepal, Avanti and Catigrama in Bengal, in which last place Gopicand, son of Vimala- 
candra, was the king. See JASB, 1898, p. 22. 

3. Cordier, op. at., pp. 39, 60, 78, 241. 

4. Cordier, op. cit., pp. 78, 75. 

5. Sumpa Mldian-po, op. cit., pp. Ixxii, 109. 

6. Ibid, pp. Ixxii, 102, 104, J09, 112. Taranatha {Geschichte. p. 162f) makes 
the senior Virupa a disciple of Jayadeva Pandita (successor of Elharmapala) and 
fellow-student of Santideva at Nalanda. He mentions the junior Virupa (p. 205) 
as a Siddhacarya. Virupa is connected with various forms of Vajra-yana Sadhana 
and mentioned as the preceptor of the Siddha Dombl-Heruka. Elsewhere Taranatha 
{Edelsteinmine, p. 31) believes that Virupa api>earcd thrice in this world. Accord- 
ing to Cordier (ii, p. 30) and Grunwedel {op. cit., pp. 147-48), Dombl-Heruka was a 
K^atriya king of Magadha and exponent of Hevajra-siddhi (8 works in Bstan- 
hgyur). See Taranatha Edelsteinmine, pp. 34-35. 

7. Sumpxa Mkhan-po, loc. cit, Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 145. 

8. Cordier, op. cit., p. 233, H. P. Shastri {Bauddha-gdn, introd., p. 28) adds 
two others, viz., Virupa-Gitikd arfd Virupa-Vajra-gitikd. But are these Pada-collect- 
ions or Sanigitis? One Doha of Virupa occurs in the Carydearya'' (no. 3). For 
his Vajra-yana works see Cordier, ii, pp. 57, 125, 176, 177, 182, 223, 224, 230. 
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Tilo-pa or Tailika-pada,^ another Siddhacarya, is made by Tibetan sources a 
contemporary of Mahipala of Bengal® ; and one of these traditions makes him a 
Brahman of Tsatigaon (Chittagong?), who was converted under the name of 
Prajnabhadra.3 Besides four Vajra-yana works, a Dohd-kosa of his is pre- 
served in Tibetan.^ Tilo-pa’s disciple Naro-pa or Nado-pa is also assimilated 
to well known Buddhist Varjra-yana teachers. He is said^ to have succeeded 
Jetari as the north-door Pandit of Vikramasila as an adept in the Buddhist 
Agama, and left the monastery in the charge of Diparjikara in his seventieth 
year to become the high priest of Vajrasana (Bodhi-Gaya). One account 
makes him son of king Sakya Subha^nti-varman of the east (Pracya), while 
another believes that he was the son of a Kashmirian Brahman, and became 
a Brahmanical Tlrthika Pandita and then a Buddhist Siddha under the reli- 
gious name of Jhanasiddhi or Ya^bhadra. As he appears to be identical with 
Nada, described in the Bstan-hgyur as Sri-mahamudracarya, and with Nada- 
pada, described in the same work as Mahacarya, Mahapandita and Mahayogin, 
he should be credited with ten Vajra-yana Sadhanas,'* some of which concern 
Heruka and Hevajra, as well as two Vajra-gitis* and a Panjika on Vajra- 
pada-sdra-samgraha, which last work, it may be noted, was undertaken at the 
request of Vinayasri-mitra, a Bhik§u of Kanakastupa Mahavihara of Patti- 
keraka in Kashmir.® 

1. The name is given in various forms : Tilii, Tili-pa, Tilli-pa, Tilla-pa, Tila-pa, 
Tillo-pa, Tailo-pa, Telo-pa, Telli-pa, Teli-yogl. It is explained by Sumpa Mkhan-po, 
fancifully, by the legend of his having joined in Yoga with Yogini, who used to 
‘subsist in her early life by pounding sesame (tila) ! Did he belong to the Teli 
caste ? 

2. Taranatha, Geschichte, p, 226 , Sump® Mkhan-po, op. cit , pp. xli, 128 

3. Gordier, op. cit., p. 43, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailika-pada 
alias Prajhabhadra. It is possible that all these teachers had a popular name, as well 
as a Buddhist devotional name. There is another Siddhacarya Tailika-pada (CoR- 
DIER, p. 79) who hailed from Odyana. According to Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 170, 
Tilo-pa lived in Vi§nunagara and attained Mahamudra-siddhi. 

4. CORDIER, op. cit., p. 223. Ed. P. C. Bagchi (Sanskrit text) in Dohd'kosa 
JLCU, xxviii, Calcutta ,1935, pp. 41-52, also see pp. 1-4. The Vajra-yana works are 
mentioned in Gordier, op. cit., pp. 43, 79, 223, 224, 239, 244. 

5. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op., cit., pp. Iv, 18, 45, 115, ,117 (called Narola-pa). On 
pp. Ixvii, 118 the name of the place where Naro-pa practised Tantra is given as 
Phullahari to the west of Magadha. According to Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 168, Naro 
was by caste a wine-seller, and lived in Salaputra in East India, Taranatha {Geschi- 
chte, pp. 239f, 244f, 249, 328 ; Edelsteinmine, p. 74f) believes that he was a Kash- 
mirian Brahman, and agrees with Sumpa Mkhan-po in his account of this sage. 

6. Cordier, pp. 16, 68, 70, 87, 92, 97, 125, 130, 132, 238. G. Tucci {JRAS, 1935, 
p. 677) speaks of a work of Naro-pa which he discovered in Nepal ; it is a Sanskrit 
text, entitled ^ekoddesa-tikd, on initiation according to Kalacakra. In Grunwedel, 
op. cit., p. 168, N^o, Naro-pa, Natja-pada and Narota-pa appear to be the same 
person, who was also known as Jnanasidhir or Ya^bhadra. 

7. Cordier, op. cit., p. 224. H. P. Shastri, Bauddha-gdn, introd. p. 33, assigns 

to him a Nddapatidita-Gitikd. • 

8. Cordier, op. cit., p. 68. This might refer to the Nada-pada of Kashmirian 
origin. 
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.Another important Siddhacaiya is Kr§ija or Kr§na-pada, knowm also in 
the Prakrit form of the name as Kaijha or K^u-pa. There must have been, 
as H. P. Shastri rightly conjectures, several Kr^ijas or Kashas. The Bstm- 
hgyur mentions a senior Kr§na,i a Brahman Kr§na from Odyana who was a 
translator, 2 as well as a Kr§nacarya or Kr§i>a-padacarya and a Ki^na-vajra.- 
One Indian Kr§na, again, wrote at Somapuri Vihara^ which was probably 
situated in Bengal. It is difficult to say which of these authors^ should be 
connected with Kr^oacarya or Kanha-pa of the Sahaja-siddhi and the Natha 
cult, who is regarded as a disciple of Jalarndhari-pa. According to Taranatha, 
Kr§nacarya, disciple of Jalamdhara, belonged to Padyanagara or Vidyanagara 
in the Southern country of Karna® ; but another Tibetan account' informs 
us that iiis birth-place, as well as place of conversion, was Somapuri. Eleven 
vernacular Dohas are given in the Carydcarya'^ under the names K^hu, Rrsiia- 
carya-pada, Kr§oa-pada and Kr^na-vajra,® as well as cited under one or other 
of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A Dohakosa in Apabhramsa by 
Kr§nacarya also exists in the original and has been published.^ 

1. CoRDiER. p. 159, called Mahamahopadhyaya ; the junior Kr§na is mentioned 
at p, 82. 

"2. Ibid, p. 82. Sumpa Mkhan-po (pp. v, 110) mentions Kapha as a Buddhist 
Tantric sage who was bom in a Brahman family in Orissa (Odyan?) and was initi- 
oted by Jalamdhara , see also pp. Ivii, 135, wdiere the name is given as Kaiiha or 
Kanhaya. 

3. CORDIER, op, cit., p. 227, where he is called a Mahayogin and a Doha-kosa 
is assigned to him. He may be the same as our author. Also see pp. 94, 101. Alto- 
gether three works are mentioned under his name by Cordier, 

4. Ibid., p. 166. 

5. To them alt<^ether 69 Buddhist Tantric w'orks are ascribed in Bstan- 
h^vur. Under the name Kr§na with the alias Kanhapada we have 16 wwks. Some 
of the:se have been preserved also in Sanskrit in Nepal, e.g. V asanta-tilaka (Cordier, 
p 38 . Kr§na) — ffie same in Shastri’s Nepal Catalogue II, p. 199 (incomplete), 
Kurukidld-sddhana (CORDiER, p. 94 ; Kr§pa-Vajra) = the same in Sddhana-samuccaya 
{Nepal Catalogue II, p. 201)=the same Sddhana-mdld, pp. 372-78, Yoga-ratna- 
vidld Panjikd on Hevajra (Cordier, p. 67 ; Krspa or Kanhupada = the same in 
Nepal Catalogue 11, P- 44 : Shastri, Descriptive Cat. i, p. 114. 

6. Edelsteinmine, p. 69. M. Shahidullah takes it to be Orissa. Taranatha 
in his Geschichte distinguishes between *a senior (pp. 195, 197) and junior (pp. 211, 
234, 244, 258, 275) Kf^pacarya. The junior, in his opinion, was responsible for 
Tantra works on Sambara, Hevajra and Yamantaka ; he belcMiged to the Brahman 
caste and was also a writer of Dohas. 

7. Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 163, The Indian legend of Kanu-pa in connection 
with Gopicand is given by M. Shahidullah, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

8. Kaphu, nos. 7, 9, 40, 42, 45 ; Kr§pacarya-pada, no. 11, 36 ; Kr§papada, Nos. 
12, 13 (?) 19 ; Kr§pa-vajra no. 18. In no. 36 Jalaipdhari is mentioned with respect 
as a master. S. K. Chatterji (op. cit., pp. 120-22) identifies Krspacarya with 
Kaphu-pada. 

9. In H. P. Shastri, Bauddha-gdn, pp. 123-32 (Kr§pacarya-pada) ; in M. Shahi- 
dullah, op. cit., with the Tibetan version, pp. 72-122 ; in P. C. Bagchi, Dohd-kosa, 
cited above, pp. 121-136, also pp. 24-28. S. K. Chatterji (op. cit., p. 122) would 
place the Doha-writer Kr§pacarya at the end of the 12th century, on the ground that 
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The problem of the identity of Saraha or Saraha-pada, the next impor- 
tant teacher, whose other name is given as Rahulabhadra, is equally difficult. 
Sumpa Mkhan-po^ describes him as a ‘Brahman Buddhist sage,' born of a 
Brahman and a Pakini in the city cf Rajha in the eastern country. He was 
well versed in both Brahmanical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in 
the reign of Candanapala. He is said to have converted Ratnapala and his 
ministers and Brahmans, and to have become the high priest of Nalanda. He 
learnt the Mantra-yana from Chove Sukalpa of Ocjivisa (Orissa), but after- 
wards visited Mahara§tra where he united in Yoga with a Yoginl who ap- 
proached him in the guise of an archer’s daughter. After having performed the 
Mahamudra with her he became a Siddha and went by the name of Saraha. 
It is also recorded that he used to sing Dohas of Tantric Buddhism as a 
•means of conversion. In the Bstan-hgyur there are about twenty-five Tantric 
works assigned to him,- including more than half a dozen concerned with 
Dohakosa-giti and Carya-giti.’’ An Apabhrarnsa Dohd-kosa* {with a Sanskrit 
commentary"), connected with his name, has been published ; and four of his 
Dohas occur in Carydcarya° ( nos. 22, 32, 38, 39 ) where he is called Saraha- 
pada. CORDIER is probably right^' in his suggestion that there were several 
Sarahas, who are described in the Bstayi-hgyur variously as Mahabrahmana, 
Mahacarya, Mahayogin or Yogisvara, as belonging to Oddiyana," and also as 
Mahasavara” and once as a descendant of Kr?ria^* ; but it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Taranatha, however, distinguishes two Sarahas, one of whom, 
the junior, was otherwise called Sabari,’^’ while the other w'as named Rahula- 


the Cambridge University Library Ms of the Hev'ajra-panjika by Panditacarva 
Sri-kr§iia-piada is dated in the 39th year of Govmdapala t -c. 1199 A.i). ). pnsumini^i 
our author’s identity with this Kr§na-pada. 

1. op. cit., pp, xxvii, 84, 85, also pp. xx.xiii, 84 , Grunwedel. op nt.. pp. 150- 
51, 

2. One Vajrayanist Sanskrit text of Saraha-pada \s is given in Sad hana- mala, 
i, p. 79. Another in Sadhana^samuccaya, 176. 

3. CORDIER, pp, 212, 220, 221, 222, 231, 232, 247. 

4. In Shastri, Bauddha-gdn, pp. 77-132 (called Saroja-vajra . 32 Dohas) ; in 
M. Shahidullah, op. cit., pp. 123-124 ; in P. C. Bagchi, Dohd-koki, pp. 52-120. 
also pp. 5-9, 28-32. 

5. Then commentator Advaya-vajra calls his author Saroja-\'ajra, Saroruha and 
Saroruha-vajra. This Advaya-vajra is probably a later writer, different from the 
V^ajrayanist author of the same name, who is also called Avadhuta-pada. He belong- 
ed to Saridesa in Bengal (Cordier, pp. 232-250). Saroruha is distinguished from 
Saraha by Taranatha in both his works. 

6. op. cit., p. 232. 

7. Ibid., p. 375. Taranatha ( Edelsteinmine, p. ,10) believes that Kahulabhadra, 
with whom he identifies the younger Saraha, was born in Odivi^. He makes Lui-pa 
a disciple of this sage. 

8. Cordier, op. cit., pp. 221, 248. See M. Shahidullah. op. dt. pp. 29-30. 

9. Cordier, op. cit., p. 232. Cf. Tarai^tha, Gedthichte, p. 66. 'fhe Siddhacarya 
R^uia, according to Grunwedel, op. cit., p. 189, was a Sudra of Kamarupa. 

10. Edelsteinmine, p. 20. Cf. Taranatha, Geschichte, p. 105. 
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bhadra.^ It* is likely that the Siddhacarya Saraha, to whom the Dohas can 
be legitimately ascribed, was a different person from Saraha-Rahulabhadra, the 
Vajrayamst author of the ^dhanas, and that both are to be distinguished from 
Saroruha-vajra, also called Padma-vajra, who is known in the history of Buddh- 
ist Tantrism as one of the pioneers of Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and 
Paramaguru respectively of Anaiigavajra and Indrabhuti of Oddiyana. 

Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged to the 
east, only a brief mention may be made here. It is not clear, if all of them 
belonged to Bengal. Garbhari-pada or Garbha-pada,^ popularly called Gabhur 
Siddha, wrote a work on Hevajra and a Vajra-yana commentary ; Kila-pada ' 
described as a descendant of Lui-pada, is credited with a Dohfi-caryagUika- 

; Amitabha^ commented upon the Dohd-kosa of Krsna-vajra ; Karmari, 
Karmara or Kamari, a descendant of Virupa, was the author of one Vajra- 
yana work • ; Viiiapada, also a descendant of Virupa/’ but described* as a 
Ksatriya prince of Ghahura who w^as fond of the Vina, wrote three works on 
Vajra(,iakini and Tantric initiation, as well as one Doha (no. 17 j given in the 
C arydearyo'" ; Kankana, a descendant cf Kambala-p)a, composed one Doha 
to be found in’the Carydearya'" (no. 44) and a Caryd-dohdkosa-gitikd- ; Dari- 
ka oi Daii-pada, also a Mahasiddha, variously described as a disciple of Lui- 
pa and Naro-pa, was responsible for twelve Vajra-yana w’orks in the Bstm- 
hgyuT^^ and one Doha in the CaTydearya^ (no. 34); and Dharmapada (also 
called (Jundarijiada a descendant of Kr§na,” has three Vajra-yana works 
in the Bstan-hgyur and tw’o Dohas in the Carydearya" (Nos. 4, 41). None of 
their w’oiks, except the Apabhranisa Dohas mentioned, is available in print.; 
they exist only in Tibetan. 


1. 'Faranalha, Gischichtc, pp. 66, 73, ,195. Rahulabhadra is given as an alias 
of v^raha in Cordier. op. cit., p. 64 iVajrayogini-sadhana) . 

2. Cordier, op. cit. p. 255 ; he is probably the same as Gar\’ari-pada, p. 78. 
Cine \Nork each in Cordier. 

3. Ibui.. p 234. Called also Kila-pa or Kirava. According to Gruxwedel, op. 
fit., p. 2f)8f, he belonged to the royal family of Grahara. 

4. Cordier. p. 277. 

5. Ibid., p. 241, {Soma-sut ya-bandhanopdya) . Grunwedel. op. cit.. p. 188, 
informs us that Karmara was a blacksmith of Saliputra in Magadha, and was also 
known as Kampari. 

6. Cordier, p. 238. 

7. Sumpa Mkhan-po, pp. c.wiii. 125. 

8. Cordier, op. dt.. p. 231. On the legends of Kankana, who is counted as 
one of the Mahasiddhas, see Grunwedel. op. cit.. pp. 174-75. 

9. Cordier, op. cit.. pp. 17, 33, 34, 59, 212, 219, 237. 

10. Bauddha-gdn, introd. p. 27. He is piobably different from Dharmadasa 
mentioned by Sumpa Mkhan-po {op. cit., pp. xxxiv, 99), who w^as born in Bahgala 
and who became a disciple of Arya Asahga and Vasumitra, travelling in many coun- 
tries and erecting a temple to Manjugho§a. 

11. Cordier, op. cit., p. 241. Also Taranatha. Geschichte. pp. 127, 177, 249, 278 ; 
Grunwedel, op. dt., p. 215. lie is said to have belonged to Saliputra in the time 
of Indrapala. Dharma-pa, according to Grunwedel. op dt.. p. 190, w^as a Brahman 
of Bodhinagara. 



SOUTHERN INDIA, ARABIA AND AFRICA 

By 

K. A. NILKANTA SASTRI 

The progress of modem research renders it more and more evident that in 
ancient times India was deriving the full advantage of her central position in 
Southern Asia, and that she maintained a more or less active contact with 
the prosperous and powerful nations that lay on either side of her. The 
linguistic studies of Schmidt, Sylvain Levi, Przyluski and others, pace the 
challenge of Havesy, have brought out the pre-histonc connections between 
Munda-speaking races of India and the Moh-Khmer and Indonesian groups. 
Ronkel has devoted a number of interesting memoii^ to demonstrating the 
presence of strong South Indian influences in the languages of the Malay jx*- 
ninsula and Archipelago. And the conclusions of linguistics are being rein- 
forced by pre-historic archaeology^— witness Stein Callenfells and Heme 
Geldern, and by Ethnography — Hornell, Rivet and others. The role of tlK‘ 
different parts of India in the different stages of the historical period in con- 
tributing to development of culture in Farther India is being progressively 
unfolded by the combined efforts of the archseologists working in the varioub 
•parts of what was once ‘ India beyond the Ganges \ In another direction much 
new light has been thrown on the connections betvvt^^n India and Central Asia 
on the one side, and Iran and Mesopotamia on tlVe other, thanks to the several 
Central Asian expeditions and the labours of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. The discoveries in Mesopotamia and Iran arc of particular interest 
as likely to necessitate a radical revision of many current notions. The rela- 
tions of India with the Roman Empire have been studied in considerable dt^tail 
by Charlesworth, Warmington and the contributors to the Cambridge 
Ancient History. It is the aim of this pa|x.T to bring together the results so 
far attained on some of the most interesting aspects of the interrelations amcmg 
the lands bordering on the Arabian Sea, and the Western half of the Indian 
Ocean, though we cannot, as will become clear presently, altogether kee{:> the 
Eastern half out of our view. 

First we may notice a recent and authoritative view of the probable racial 
relations between Southern India and South Arabia. “ The enigma of mexiern 
Anthropology/' says Sir Arthur Keith in his remarkable Apjxjndix (on The 
Racial Characters of Southern Arabs) to Bertram Thomas' Arabia Felix, ‘‘ is 
the Black Belt of mankind. It commences in Africa and peters out amongst 
the natives of the Melanesian islands of the Pacific.” The Negro iieof^les at 
each extremity of this wide area could not Ijave evolved independently of 
each other, and Keith explains their present position by assuming a conti- 
nuous belt of proto-Negroids which spread at one time across all the inter* 
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veiling lands ; from them arose in course of time the Hamitic peoples, of 
Africa and their cousins, the Dravidian and brown-skinned peoples of India. 
He also draws attenticm to the pronounced Dravidian features among some 
of the South Arabian tribes, especially the children, which raise the question 
of their eastern connections and the nature of such connections. These tribes 
may have had an eastern origin, or they may constitute the remnants of a 
once common aboriginal populaticxi, traces of which have been obscured by 
later waves of migration ; or, finally, the Dravidians of South India may 
contain dements representing an early trade migration from Persia or an 
adjacent country along the Persian Gulf to India. Trade rdaticns between 
Mesopotamia and the North-west of India in the fourth millennium B.C. are 
known to have existed. Some of these might have been by sea, and might 
have extended to South India. 

This suggestion of possible trade and culture connections between Meso- 
ixitamia and Southern India gains support from the striking parallels notice- 
able m the religious practices of early Mesopotamia and Southern India. The 
worship of the Mother-Goddess under the name ‘Lady of the Mountam’, 
and the annual cdebration of her nuptials with the Moon-God of Ur^ closdy 
resemble the Indian worship of Parvali in her various forms and the annual 
celebration of the Tirukkaliyaijam (Divine marriage) in South Indian Siva 
temples ; m fact, the resemblance is so dose, that, in spite of the absence 
of any direct proof of connection, it is difficult for us to believe that it is an 
accidental coinddence. Again, the nature of the worship offered in the 
temples of ancient Sumeria and the organisation of the temple itself have 
much in commai with wliat can even now be seen in the great South Indian 
temples, exception being made of the changes that naturally flowed froin the 
increasing aversion to meat-eating amcmg the higher classes in India. “The 
essence of worship,” says Leonard Woolley,2 “was saaifice, and by the 
ritual of sacrifice the cooked flesh of the animal was shared between the god, 
his priests and the worshipper ; the kitchen was therefore not the least im- 
portant part of the temple, and at all times of the day the fires would 
burning and the priests would be overseeing the slaves who earned on the 
work of butchers, bakers, scullions and cooks.” It may be noted m this con- 
nection that the numerous mediaeval inscriptions of Southern India bear 
abundant testimony to the readiness of the people to enrol themselves as the 
slaves of a neighbouring temple and bind their descendants also to ® 
status. Again, what can be more accurate as a description of the spirit and 
form of worship in Indian temple of to-day, of the rajopacara offer^ to the 
image of god. than this description by Woolley, of the worship in Sume- 
rian temple® : “ Where the god was also the king, where c urc an 
were so nearly synonymous,^ material efficiency was only too i ey o 


1, Vr Excavations, Vol. I (1927), p. 143. 

2. Abraham : Recent Distoverks and Hebrew Origins (193 ) PP- 


3. 

4 . 


Ibid, 

* K5yil ’ in Tamil means 


both the temple and the royal palace. 
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the better of faith; Long life and well-being in this world was the reward 
men asked in return for formal service such as they might have rendered to 
a human overlord, and they regarded the wealth and prosperity of the 
Moon-god as a pledge for the welfare of the city.” Hindu temples have often 
been taken to derive many of their features, structural and other, from Bud- 
dhist caityas and viharas ; but it seems quite possible that, on the other hand, 
the temple preceded the caitya and vihara in India. Morphologically, the 
modem South Indian temple and its worship stand in much ck ser relation 
to early Sumerian temple and its worship than to the Buddhist institutions. 
And the attempt, often made, to trace the chief features of Hindu temple 
architecture to earlier Buddhist forms will strike the critical student as some- 
what forced and unconvincing. The fact is that among the surviving monu- 
ments of India, the earliest ones happen to belong to Buddhism, and Hindu 
monuments come later in point of time. But this by no means warrants the 
assumption that the latter are derived from the former. The only logical 
conclusion would be that for some reason or other, the Indian Buddhists 
were the first to erect the more durable monuments of stone, and the Hindu-i 
followed suit. Let us not also forget this. Hinduism has had a much longer 
and more continuous history in India than Buddhism, and Hindu monuments 
have often suffered several renovations and reconstructions with the result that 
only relatively recent forms of these have survived. It seems very probable 
that the Hindu temple, like Hinduism itself, preceded Buddhism in India , 
and that even in those early days in South India it had features similar t(j tho^e 
of Sumerian temples. 

It is more difficult to speak with any confidence on the evidential value 
of the house shrine, and the common features exhibited by it in ScRith India 
and Sumeria ; for house chapels of one form cr another are well nigh univer^^al 
in their spread. But even here Woolley’s observations on the Sumerian do- 
mestic chapel cannot fail to recall to the mind of a South Indian readt r mucfi 
that he finds in his own familiar surroundings to this day. Behind tlu^ gue<l 
chamber in every house there was a long narrow room, the chapel tor Viv 
worship of household gods ; it had only one door, part open to the ^ky ; 
near it was also the burial ground of the family, a foot or two below the 
brick pavement of the room.^ 

It is worth noting also that the Amazonite beads found in the ruins of 
Ur must have come from the Nilgiri hills of South India.^ 

The lines of evidence so far indicated date from a time so long anterior 
to the Hebrew kingdom of Solomon, that the evidence of South Indian con- 
nections with the West drawn from the references in his reign to Ophir and 
Tharshish, to ivory, apes and peacocks^ is seen to be only a link in a more 
or less cemtinuous chain of data suggesting such connections for long ages 


1. Ibid., pp. 2Tihl6, 

2. ibid. p. 121. 

3. I. Kings 10. 11, 12 and 22. 
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before and after. The recent attempts of philologists to discount the probative 
value of these references in I Kings thus loses much of its sting ; and in any 
case the probability of very early maritime connections of Southern India 
with the West now rests on much broader grounds than the occurrence of a 
few words of doubtfully Tamil origin in one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Another line of maritime contacts enjoyed by South India in very early 
times emerges from the study of the spread of cultural elements of Indonesian 
origin. There are many elements in the material culture of East Africa 
which can be accounted for only on the assumption of Indonesian contact. 
Much in the designs of canoes and huts prevalent in East Africa and Mada- 
gascar, and the use of the cocoanut scraper among the Swahili are instances 
in jXTint. “ To :hese have new to be added,” says James Hornell,^ ” instances 
from the geographical distribution of the flat bar zither, wind rattles, the bell- 
mouthed clarionet, fishing weirs, a string game or figure, and of certain kinds 
f)f ailoured glass beads^. It may also be that certain architectural features of 
the Rhodesian stone-built ruins of the Zimbabwe type are to be referred to 
the imitative skill of Bantu builders who had seen the religious ( ? Buddnist ) 
buildings of Indonesian settlers at some port on the coast.” 

Hornell continues : ” The evidence afforded by a close study of canoe 
and ship structure ccwisists of : (a) the close resemblance which exists between 
the dc^sign of the outrigger canoes of the East African coast and those of 
Madagascar and North coast of Java ; (b) the probability that the mtept 
tyix' of sailing coaster of the Swahili coast is a relic of an Indonesian type 
bereft of its outriggers ; and (c) the exceptional design of certain large canoes 
used on Victoria Nyanza, which embodies features peculiar to the vessels of 
Java and Madura and has no parallel elsewhere in Africa.” 

The language of the Madagascar islanders belongs to the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian group, and has close affinity with Kawi or old Javanese ; and the 
Eastern and Central tribes of Madagascar are of Mongoloid extraction, though 
on the coast facing Africa they are definitely Negroid, and of Bantu origin ; 
as the Bantus are never known to have been sailors, they were most probably 
brought over as prisoners or slaves from the opposite coast ; at any rate their 
numbers were apparently sufficient to produce a mixture of Bantu words in 
archaic Malagasy, but not large enough for them to retain their own idiom. 
We have references to Zengi slaves from Africa introduced into China by the 
Sumatrans and Javanese from the eighth century^ A.D. onwards. 

It is thus clear that Madagascar and East Africa fell under very marked 
Indonesian infiuaices from the Malay Archipelago at one time. Regarding the 
route followed by these early population movements, Hornell rightly points 
out that with the kind of ships the Indonesians are known to have used, it 
would not have been possible for them to cut from Sumatra or Java across 


1. JRAl 1934, pp. 318-19. 
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the whole width of the Indian Ocean to Madagascar ; with no compass and 
no polestar, the way would easily have been missed on any plan of direct 
ocean sailing. The route must have been mainly coastwise. The routes re- 
corded by later Arab merchants and geographers also support this view. “ All 
the probabilities point to the voyages of Indonesians from Sumatra and Java 
to Madagascar as having been performed in stages via South India and the 
Arabian coast in the earlier waves of migration, probably under the pilotage 
of Indian navigators. In later times, a direct course may have been shaped to 
Madagascar from the Indian coast during the period of the North-east mon- 
soon/'^ 

As evidence of Indonesian contacts with Southern India, Hutton cites 
the use, among the Panaiyans of the Wynad, Coorg and the Malabar Ghats, 
of a typically Indonesian method of making fire, the employment in the 
Travancore hills of an Indonesian snare of the ‘ scissors ’ type, and an obsolete 
crescent shaped mother of pearl ornament formerly used by the Nayacjis and 
now preserved in a specimen in the Cochin Museum.- Again, some of the 
Sumatran settlers seem to have settled in Sind from very early times, and 
become famous as mercenary soldiers of high quality, under the name of 
Sayabigas, a name which betrays their true origin from Sabag, Zabag or 
Javaka, as Sumatra was then called. They are found on the shores of tlu 
Persian Gulf before the rise of Islam, and it is ix>ssible that they owed iheir 
settlements on the Persian Gulf to the early Persian invasions of the Nortli- 
w^est of India. “ The Sayabiga then,” says Ferrand,^ ” are the descendants of 
ancient Sumatran emigrants to India, then to ’Irak and the Persian Gulf 
where there is evidence of their existence before Islam.” 

The presence of the boomerang in Gujerat is another piece of evidence 
confirming the line of movement suggested so far. And Rivet has argued that 
the distribution of the ornamental oculi in the prows of modern boats and ol 
the boomerang may be taken to mark the route of the Indonesian migration. 
From India, he says, the boomerang seems to have reached Sumer, and thenci 
by the nomads of the North Arab deserts to Mount Sinai, Egypt and Pak^s- 
tine. It appears in Egypt c 3500 B.C , and then spreads in Africa, where it 
gives rise to the throwing knife ^ w^rfmesser ) , and in prehistoric and proto- 
historic Europe.*^ 

But it must be stated that the date of this Indonesian migration by- 
way of India to Africa and Madagascar has been differently estimated by 
different writers. From the linguistic data drawn from the Malagasy language, 
Ferrand reaches the conclusion that the Sumatran colonisation of Madagascar 
todk place during the period from the second to the fourth century A.D. or a 
little earlier. Hornell is inclined to push the date a little furtner back. He 


1. JRAl. 1934, p. 315. 

2. Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, pt i, para, 185. 

3. Encyclopaedia of Islam : s. v'. Sayabiga. 

4. Le Groupe Oceanien— BSL, (19271- pp. J4()-6(). 

5. JRAL loc. cit. 
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points out that the cocoanut is first mentioned in the Mahdvamsa in B.C. 
118, its milk being used in the preparation of cement used in the building 
of the Ruanwelle dagoba at Anuradhapura, and must have come from Indo- 
nesia to Ceylon and South India about this time. The first colonisation of 
Madagascar, he concludes, may be put soon after, in the next succeeding 
century or two. Other writers are inclined to suggest still earlier dates, and 
the decision really turns on the question whether the migration to Madagascar 
is held to have taken place after the Hinduisation of Java and Sumatra or 
before it. 

The evidence and the present state of opinion on the subject of this 
migration cannot be better summed up than by Kjrom, and no apology is 
needed for offering here a translation of a long extract from his Hindoe-Ja- 
avcnsche Geschiedenis, He says “That from time immemorial there have 
been many more migratory movements that have taken place by land and 
sea across Southern Asia and the Archipelago than was believed at one time, 
and that their mutual relations are much more complicated than appeared at 
first sight, is rendered more and more probable with research in other fields 
becoming deeper and more many-sided. Attention deserves to be drawn to 
one remarkable fact. In a study of the boat designs of India and the neigh- 
bouring lands Hornell comes to the conclusion that the Archipelago was the 
home of a peculiar kind of boat which is provided with wings for the sake 
of stability. There are outrigger-canoes with one wing and those with two 
wings, and it is remarkable that the single outrigger canoe is found all over 
the West (West coast of Sumatra, etc.) and the East of the Archipelago, 
while in between these regions lies the area of the double outrigger canoe 
(which is also found in Madagascar). According to Hornell, the single wing 
model must have belonged to the original population, whom he calls Negritos 
or Proto-Polynesians ; and the Indonesians coming from Indo-China must 
have spread themselves among them in a fan-shaped expansion, and by these 
the double-wing type must have been developed. But most interesting is what 
the author has noticed in South India where clear physical similarities to the 
people of the Archipelago occur among some castes. Among the Paravars, 
pearl-fishers of the Gulf of Manar from one old, the single outrigger canoe is 
in use (the oldest sources mention this), and these people must then be the 
remnants of a great Polynesian movement towards the West. Moreover the 
caste of Shanars exhibits particular agreement with the Indonesians from an 
anthropological viewpoint ; they have no concern with sea- faring (and cannot 
therefore settle the problem with the double outrigger canoe) but with cocoa- 
nut cultivation which is not indigenous to India and must have been intro 
duced there from the Archipelago by way of Ceylon : the Shanars must thus 
be the remnants of a second stream from East to West, later than the arrival 

of the Indonesians. • f 

“These evidences may riot be found very striking, but the view a 


1. H. J. G., pp. 39-42. 
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there lies behind them more than a bare possibility, is strengthened by the 
researches of Sylvain Levi. They lead him to ask what the Austroasiatic 
culture, which has left behind traces among the Muridas, could have contri- 
buted politically and socially to the later Indian culture. By the side of this 
we may doubtless place the question how far the ancestors of the Indonesians 
were involved in the evolution of what in liistorical times came to be known 
as the Hindu culture of India proper. Tnere is every probability that when 
the Indians set forth to colonise the East, they did not strike a new path, 
but did the reverse of what in the remote past the sailors of another race 
from the East had done. . . . 

** We must consider one other question, regarding which opinion differs 
as to whether we have to deal with a fact of preliistory or whether it occurred 
after the Hindu colonisation. It relates to Madagascar. We have already 
mentioned the prevalence here of the double outrigger canoe, whicn might 
have been introduced by the Indonesians ; that these came to Madagascar 
and that Malagasy is an Austronesian speech will not^be questioned by any- 
body. But the question is, when the migration must have taken place, and 
as direct historical data regarding this are totally lacking in Madagascar 
also, we have to depend exclusively on the evidence of language. This contains 
a number of words of Sanskrit origin, and according as one lays stress on 
the fact of their presence or on the smallness of their number, one may infer 
that Madagascar was colonised by Hinduised or non-Hinduised Indonesians. 
The first opinion has found a convinced supporter in Ferrand, the second is 
.that of Grandidier.i From any one who has not studied Malagasy, no 
verdict will be expected in this matter ; but we would express our opinion that 
the words cited by Ferrand in comparison with the Sanskrit element in the 
Indonesian speeches of the Hinduised part of the Archijxjlago, make a some- 
what poor impression, and it is not clear how the geographical situation of 
Madagascar to which this author appeals can be the cause of the Indonesian 
colonists allowing a much smaller supply of Sanskrit words to enter their 
speech than they themselves employed. It seems to us therefore much more 
prcrf>able that the speech brought to Madagascar was Indonesian without 
Sanskrit, such as we have to ix)stulate for Java and Sumatra also before the 
arrival of the Hindus, and that in the Malagasy language which grew out of 
this imported speech, Sanskrit words were due to later intercourse which con- 
tinued between the Archipelago and Madagascar after ^he Hindu colonisa- 
tion of the former ; and with this agrees the repxirt of Edrisi that in his 
time ni54) both parties" can understand each other’s speech. The first 
voyages of the Indonesians towards the Far West, however, and the so-called 

1. Histoire physique, naturclle tt politique dv Madaga.rar, IV {19(^), pp 10 
and 75fT. Before the beginning of the Christian era, the Melanesians and others 
came from the East of the Archipelago, while the ruling class was derived from the 
historical Javanese immigration of the 16th century^ Kro.m. 

2. Strictly the reference is to the [K-ople of Ea'.t Africa, but according to Ferrand 
the Malagasies are meant - Krom. 
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colonisation of the island must, in our opinion, have occurred before the 
arrival of the Hindus in the Archipelago, and are connected with the move^ 
ments to India proper of which we have spoken above.” 

It is thus clear that according to Krom there was a marked wave of Indo- 
nesian migration across Southern India towards Madagascar in prehistorical 
times before the formation and spread of Indo- Aryan culture towards the East.^ 

Before leaving this early Indonesian movement to the West, mention must 
be made of the interesting account of the foundation of Aden given by Ibn 
Al-Mujawir, an Arab writer of the early thirteenth century (1223 a.d.) He 
'^ays ” When the empire of the Pharoahs fell, this place (Aden) became de- 
serted as a result of the decline of the (Egyptian) empire. The peninsula 
(of Aden) was inhabited by fishermen who fished in this place. They lived 
there for quite a lor.g time, with the resources they found there, being pro- 
vided by Allah with the material necessaries of life. (This lasted) till the 
arrival of the i>eople of Al-Komr in boats with a great number of people 
I besides the sailors). «They tcxik ixissession of the peninsula (of Aden), ex- 
pelled the lishermcn on the peak of the Red Mountain, the IJukkat and the 
Djabal-al-Manzar It is a mountain which commands the buildings of the 
port. The monuments raised by these people still exist, and their construc- 
tions are durable, being built of stone, and cement coming from the valleys 
and mountains of this country. 

“ The poet has said : I weep much, because their houses are empty now. 
The leader of their cameJs is gone. My heart is full of sadness. I stop 
where they lived dreaming and thinking of them and asking : ' O houses ! 
have you any news of them ? • Answ^er me quick.' I was answered from their 
houses with lamentations and cries of — ‘ I bew^ail the race, O careless one ! 
The caravans are gone now\ I have among them a mistress, perfect in every 
way. On her cheek and in her waist one saw the rose and the creeper.’ 

‘hThe people of A1 Komr) left Al-Komr for reaching Aden, sailing in 
company and in a single monscon, Ibn Al-Mujawhr says that these people are 
dead, that their pow^r has come to an end, and that the route which they 


1. In his recent wx>rk Suvarnadvtpa, p 23, Prof. R C. Majumdar expresses the 

\’iew that it is moix' reasonable to explain the linguistic facts observ’ed by Ferrand 
in Madagascar by supposing a common centre in India, from which the streams o 
colonisation proceeded towards the East as w^ell as towards the West, than suppo. 
ing that Hindu colonists first settled in Malayasia and then turned back to colonise 
Madagascar. It will be seen, however, that Krom’s view shows that the two alter- 
natives given by Prof. Majumd.ar by no means exhaust the possiblities. In a 
where speculation has admittedly to be based on veiy^ meagre data, there ^ 

room for much difference of opinion. Personally I leei that it is difncu ^ 
from or improve upon Krom’s statement of the case. I may ^ 

Malabar and Malaya, there is room for other views than those cited b> ro . 

uar at pp. 19-22 of his excellent work mentioned above. 

2. Cited and translated into French by Ferrand. /.I. : H : 13 (1919), pp. 47 
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took is closed. At present there is no one who knows of the maritime voy- 
ages of this people, none who could tell how they lived and what they did. 

“ Section. Ibn Al-Mujawir says : From Aden to Mogadiso it takes one 
monsoon (to effect the voyage) ; from Mogadiso to Kilwa is a second mon- 
soon, and from Kilwa to Al-Komr, a third. The people (of Al-Komr) have 
combined these three monsoons into a single one. A ship from Al-Komr 
reached Aden (directly) by this route in the year 626 (of the Hegira — 1228- 
1229). They set sail at the time of departure from Al-Komr with Kilwa as 
their destination, but anchored on the contrary at Aden. The ships (of the 
people of Al-Komr) have outriggers, because the seas near Al-Komr are 
narrow, dangerous and shallow. When this people (of Al-Komr which had 
conquered Aden) lost its power and the Barabar came there, the latter at- 
tacked and chased them from Aden. They occupied the country and esta- 
blished themselves in the valley, at the spot where we now find mat huts.” 

Ferrand points out that in the first passage, Ibn Al-Mujawir refers, 
like his contemporary Ibn Sa’id, to the Western migration of the Indonesians, 
and that the second passage has reference to conditions of contemporary navi- 
gation between Madagascar and Aden. He also holds that Komr in the 
first passage refers to the original country from which the Malagasy peo- 
ple came, viz., Western Indonesia, and that the voyage said to have been 
effected in one monsoon must have comprised the last i:)art of their journey. 
viz,, that from South India to Aden. These old Indonesian voyages leading 
to the colonisation of Aden and of Madagascar Ferrand is inclined to place 
about the beginning of the Christian era, while Krom would put them much 
earlier as already stated. The mention of outrigger canoes in the second 
passage is also worthy of note.^ 

The trade-relations between Southern India and the Roman empire have 
been very well studied by different authors, and there is no need to repeat 
here facts generally well known and established on authentic contemporary 
sources. There were two routes taken by the traffic between East and West : 
one, an dder route from the head of the Persian Gulf along the Euphrates 
to the Syrian and Arabian coast ; and a later, and in some respects more 
advantageous route, was that from the East coast of Egypt to the Nile. Tliis 
latter commanded a stream better suited to navigation and involved a shorter 
land transport. Not twenty ships in the year,” observed a writer in the reign 
of Augustus, “ ventured forth under the Ptolemies from the Arabian Gulf ; 
now 120 merchantmen annually sail to India from the port of Myos Hormos 
aIone .”2 Then came the discovery of Hippalus, ” the pilot who by observing 
the location ol the ports and the conditions of the sea, first discovered how 
to lay his course straight across the ocean.”^ Arabia also took part in this 


1. JA : ib, pp. 479-83. 

2. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire, ii, pp. 278-84. 

3. SCHOFF, Peripius, 57, 
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trade, and ‘ in the houses of rank in India/ as Mommsen said^ ‘ Arabian 
wine was drunk alongside the Falerian from Italy and the Laodicene from 
Syria ; and the lances and shoe-makers' awls which the natives of the coast of 
Malabar purchased from the foreign traders were manufactured at Muza.” 

The rise of the kingdom of Aksum on the ruins of the kingdom of Meroe 
in the first half of the first century a.d. and the consequent increase in the 
importance of Adulis, the chief port of Aksum, appear to have opened the way 
for the penetration of South Indian influences in this part of the East African 
coast. Soon after Nero’s time, Aksum was the neighbour of the Roman 
Empire in the south in North Africa, and had contact with Roman ter’-itory 
in Arabia across the straits. The relations between Aksum and the Roman 
Empire and the aim of Nero’s policy in this direction have been the sub- 
ject of an interesting discussion in recent years. It has been suggested that 
Nero aimed at safeguarding ’ the commercial interests of the empire by se- 
curing the decaying Meroitic Kingdom against the encroachment of the ex- 
iwiding Aksumite kingdom of Abyssinia, which threatened to monopolize 
the African ivory' trade,’ and obstruct the direct trade route to India. Others 
have held that this theory will hardly bear close scrutiny.^ However that 
may be, we may be sure that the rise of Aksum and its chief port Adulis 
carried one stage further a process that had already been at work for a long 
time From the earliest times Egy^ptians had traded with East Africa, and 
in Hellenistic and Ptolemaic times, they developed, as we have noted before, 
direct sea communications with India in competition with those of the Selucid 
land routes. ” Under Augustus,” says Mommsen, ” the Egyptian commercial 
traffic increased not less with these African harbours than with India.” And 
the Aksumite kingdom itself was subject to cultural influences from two sides : 
Hellenistic influences flowing from the north and easily traced in the coinage 
and epigraphy of the period and Indian Influences from across the sea. The 
latter have been studied specially by Enno Littmann in a paper, Indien and 
Abcssiniaiu published in 1926 in the Jacobi Commemoration Volume, 

Littman points out that the Portuguese found a colony of Indian mer- 
chants in Massua when they sought Abyssinian connections towards the close 
of the middle ages. And to-day there are many banias on the East African 
coast up to Madagascar, playing a prominent part in the trade of the ports 
of East Africa, and in Addis Abeba when any trade is possible there. And 
he argues that the high material culture of the kingdom of Aksum must have 
owed something in earlier times to the spiritual elements of Indian origin 
which then spread over the whole of tlie civilised world. It is possible that 
numeral signs were borrowed from India, and though little can now be traced 
directly to Indian influences in the realm of fairy tales, still it is not impro- 
bable that some narratives from Indian merchants started a more or less in- 
dependent development along similar lines in Africa, or at least gave a fillip 


1. op. cit., p. 289. 

2. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X, pp. 779 and 880-3. 
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to it. Indian influence, especially South Indian influence, can be traced more 
clearly, according to Littmann, in the rock-cut shrines of Lalibala and else- 
where. ^ 

Littmann discusses at some length the loan words of Indian origin 
found in the Abyssinian vocabulary, and distinguishes three classes among 
them. First, old Indian words borrowed directly by the Abyssinians ; to 
this class belong ‘sokar’ (sugar) and ‘naga’ (elephant). The word ‘sar- 
kara ' travelled first by the land route across Persia and Asia Minor to Greece 
and Rome, and then again by tlie sea route tc East Africa via Arabia. Tlij 
Ethiopian Bible has the word sokar. The elephant was always indigenous 
in Abyssinia and had a native name. Halev\ suggests that the native name, 
zahon, applied to the untameable African elephant, while the Indian war- 
elephant came to be known as naga in Abyssinia. But it may be doubted 
if elephants were ever exported by sea from India Talking of tlu', ivory 
trade, the Peripliis- says distinctly : “ Practically the whole numlx^r of ele- 
phants and rhinoceros that are killed live in the places inland un .Africa', 
although at rare intervals they are hunted cn the sea coast even near Adulis/’ 
The Ptolemies hunted elephants for army use. Cosmas Indico[)leustes has. 
however, preserved an inscription found by him at Adulis mentioning Indian 
elephants of the time of Ptolemy III (246-221 b.c. ), but these are traceable 
ultimately to the herd of 5(10 elephants presented to Selucrf by Candr i- 
gupta Maurya. '■ And in this respect, the statement Cosmas makes elsewhere 
of the Ethiopian use of elephants is not without interest Fie says : “ The 
Ethiopians do not understand the art of taming elephants ; but should the 
king wish to have one or two for show, they capture tliem when young and 
subjexrt them to training. Now the countr>^ abounds with them, and thc>' 
have large tusks w'hich are exported by sea from Ethiopia even into India and 
Persia and the Homerite country and the Roman dominion"* Littm.wn 
concludes that the word ndga was probably borrowed from Indian mei chants 
in Adulis of old and applied to tame court elephants. 

The second class of Indian loan words in Ethiopian comprises words 
taken through Greek or Arabic translations. In this class we have the words 
for beryl (glass), musk, chess, p<^pper and some others. Lastly, the modern 
Indian borrowings mixed up in the popular speech of Abysfsinia form a class 
by themselves, and Littmann gives a long list of these words like ba>ua}K 
Bengali, police, punkah, rupee and so on. 

We may conclude with some observations on Adulis, the chief port of 
the Aksumite kingdom. This ancient name is preserved in that of the modem 

1. cf, Fergusso.n, cited and commented on by Schoff in his edition of Periplus, 
pp. 64-5. 

2. Section 4. 

3. McCrindle's Christian Topography of Cosmas, p. 58, n. 2 ; Winstedt, p. 339. 

4. McCrindle, p. 372. 

5. Periplus, p. 60. 
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village of Zula. “ The present port is Massowa, centre of the Italian colony 
of Eretria, which lies near the mouth of the bay of Adulis.” “ Adulis was 
one of the colonies of Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 285-246),” says Schoff, 

“ and was always of commercial importance because it was the natural port 
for Abyssinia and the Sudan. It seems to have been built by Syrian Greeks.” 
Adulis and the Aksumite kingdom are first mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus about 60 a.d. He calls Adulis ‘ a port established by law,’ and says : 
“Opposite Mountain Island (on the mainland) twenty stadia from shore, 
lies Adulis, a fair sized village, from which there is a three days’ journey to 
Coloe, an inland town and the first market for ivory. From that place to the 
city of the people called Aksumites there is a five days’ journey more ; to 
that place all the ivory is brought from the country beyond the Nile through 
the district called Cyeneum, and thence to Adulis.” We grt a detailed ac- 
count of the exports and imports from this important harbour, among them. 

“ There are imported into these places, undressed cloth made in Egypt for 
the Berbers ; robes from Arsinoe ; cloaks of poor quality dyed in colours ; 
double-fringed linen ‘mantles ; many articles of flint glass, and others of 
murrhme, made in Diospolis ; and brass, which is used for ornament and 
in cut pieces instead of coin ; sheets of soft copper, used for cooking-utensils 
and cut up for bracelets and anklets for the women ; iron, which is made into 
spears used against the elephants and other wild beasts, and in their wars. 
Besides these, small axes are imported, and adzes and swords ; copper drink- 
ing-cups, round and large ; a little coin for those coming to the market ; 
u me of Laodicea and Italy, not much ; olive oil, not much ; for the king, 
gold and silver plate made after the fashion of country, and for clothing, 
military cloaks, and thin coats of skin, of no great value. Likewise from’ 
the district of Ariaca across this sea, there are imported Indian iron, and 
steel, and Indian cotton cloth ; the broad cloth called monache and that called 
iagmatogene. and girdles, and coats of skin and mallow-coloured doth, and a 
few muslins, and coloured lac. There are exported from these places ivory, 
and tortoise-shell and rhinoceros-hom.”'^ Then we have the account of Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes, ‘the principal character among the traders, as he is 
among the geographers or theorists of Justinian’s Age ’.= Both Cosmas and 
Scholasticus appiarently shippied at Adulis to sail East.^ Cosmas says . On 
the coast of Ethiopia, two miles off from the shore, is a town called Adule, 
which forms the port of the Axomites and is much frequented by traders who 
come from Alexandria and the Elanitic Gulf.’ He then proceeds to give an 
account of two Greek inscriptions on a marble chair which he copied in the 
reign of Justin at tlie request of Abbas, the Governor of Adulis ; Elesbaan, 
who was the king of the Axomites, and was preparing to start on an expedi- 
tion against the Homerites on the opposite side of the Gulf, wrote to the 
Governor directing him to take copies of the inscripticms and send t em 

1. Periplus : Sec. 6. * 

2. Beazley — The Dawn of Modern Geography, I, p. 192. 

3. WiNSTEDT, p. 336. 
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to him, and the governor applied to Cosmas, who took two sets of the copies 
and retained one for himself.^ The inscriptions recited the conquests of 
Ptolemy Eurgetes (B.c. 247-223) and of a king of Abyssinia who came much 
later. He mentions also the direct sea trade between Adulis and Ceylon/-' 
and states that emeralds were taken to India by Ethiopian traders who got 
them from the Blemmyes in Ethiopia. 

The site of ancient Adulis was discovered in 1906 after some trial exca- 
vations on the spot by Sundstrom of the Swedish mission in Abyssinia, re- 
gular excavation being prohibited by the Italian Government.*'* The trial ex- 
cavations brought to light the existence in former times of a considerable two- 
storeyed building, ‘ the Palace of Adulis,' besides some coins of gold and 
silver. Sundstrom also saw reason to believe that the ancient town was 
’destroyed by fire.^ An Italian expedition under Paribeni conducted more 
systematic excavations a little later and in the course of these excavations a 
seal was found with a short inscription in four letters of unmistakably Indian 
Br^mi script of the early centuries a.d. It is not possible to read the letters 
satisfactorily from the cHily reproduction of them I have seen. It is given by 
Littmann in his paper in the Jacobi Commemoration Volume ( p. 410 ) . It 
is evident we have the negative of the inscription before us, but the reproduc- 
tion seems to be not mechanical, but based on a drawing, and only one letter 
can be read with any confidence at present. 


1. McCrindle, pp. 54-6. 

2. Ilnd., p. 366. 

3. Zeitsch. fur Assyriologk, XX, pp. 171-2. 

4. Ibid,, p. 174. 



PARAMARTHASARA 

By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 

About the beginning of last year, my attention was directed to the Para- 
matthasdra in answering a query sent me by Mr. P. C. Divan ji, as to the 
existence and authorship of an Advaita work of this name. After giving him 
the information asked for, I was interested in making a study and preparing 
an Engli^ translation of the work. At a later stage I realised that there 
were large similarities between this and Abhinavagupta’s work of the same 
name, with which I had become familiar in the text and translaticai published 
by Dr. L. D. Barnett. • Dr. Barnett refers to a bode in Telugu script con 
taining seventy-nine dryds, published in 1907 by Patti§apu Venkatesvarudu, 
and holds that it is a* work extracted largely from Abhinavagupta’s with some 
additions and alterations calculated to give it a Vaispava colour. On compar- 
ing it with Adisesa’s work as published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(No. 12) and Patanjali’s Arydpanedsiti (as published in the Pandit, volume 
V ) 1 found that the three were substantially identical and that Venkatesva- 
Rupu’s seventy-nine dryds could be arrived at by leaving out the first nine in 
the T rivandrum edition and including one from the Pandit edition.^ Dr. Bar- 
nett’s conclusion, if true, should therefore apply to Sera's work of that name.“ 
Since my reading of that seemed to indicate its being a consistent whole and 
since in spite of the use of Vispu’s names there could be seen little or np 
sectarian bias, it seemed to me that the question of the dependence of either 
on the other merited further investigation. The examination would indicate 
that the Kashmir work rather than the other is derivative. The details of 
the analysis are given below. 

I. K verskm which begins with the words “ param parastham gahandd 
anddim ” requires explanation for " param ” and " parastham gahandd ” ; the 
former is tran^ated as “ aipreme ” and interpreted as “ superior to his ‘ Po- 
wers ’ (sttkti) ” ; the latter is rendered as “ exalted above the Abyss, i.e. higher 
in order of being than Mdyd." This raises a question as to the status of 

1. JRAS, 1910. 

2. The Trivandrum edition will hereafter be referred to as T, the Pandit 
edition as P, and Abhinavagupta’s work as K. Since completing this paper I have 
had an opportunity of comparing the text with an edition in Bengali script. It was 
publKshed for the second time in Sakdbda 1810. It begins with " avyaktad ar^dam 
ahhut [v. X (D] and contains 79 dryas in all, like the Telugu script edition, but, 
unlike the latter, uses the word “ pancasiti " in the last verse 

3. The ascription to Patahjali is probably correct so far as we can judge. There 
is no inconsistency with the alleged authorship of Adise§a since the former is reputed 
to be an aih^ of Adi§esa. That the present work was long known as Patanjali s is 
borne out by a commentator on the Jivanmuktiviveka who refers to it as Pdtanjala- 
smrti (See Anandasrama edition, p. 262). 
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Maya ; it is but a sakti of the Supreme, whether in Advaita or Pratyabhijha 
^aivism, relative independence being granted only in pluralistic ^^aivism ; this 
being the case parastham gahandd"' seems but to repeat what is said in 
"" param'\ The language of T is simpler and more straightforward : '"pa- 
ram ”, superior ; to what ? “ parasydtj, prakrteh ”, to primal nature which to 
the non-Vedantic understanding is the root-cause of the world. It apjxiars 
likely that Abhinavagupta made a change for the sake of distinctiveness and 
that the change was not very happy. 

The use of “ vi^tium ” in T and ” sambhum ” in K is not very significant ; 
many advaitins from Sarhkara to Madhusudana have offered obeisance to 
Vi^Du and referred to the Supreme under that name or one of its synonyms ; 
Siva has also been similarly referred to from Vacaspati to Appayya Diksita. 
What is of importance is that while in T, Vism^' is i)iactica!ly colourless. 

Siva ” in A is definitely the pati of Pratyabhijna Saivism, ” the universal sub- 
ject of thought ”, “ whose essential nature is the rapture of supreme egoity 
{pardhamtd-camatkdra)^ Prima jacie it is more likel> that the thei>tically 
colourless was used as the basis for what has such colour, rather than vice 
versa. The commentator of T, it may be noted, explains ” Vhnu ” as ” sad- 
dnanda-cid-ghana ”, a homogeneous whole of reality, bliss and consciou'^nt'ss. 

In any case the introductory verse need not engage us longer, since it is 
very doubtful if it is an integral part of the Aiydpancdslti. It is not in dryd 
metre ; its recognition leads to admitting more than eighty-five verses ; and 
neither it nor its successor is found in the edition published in the Pandit. 
Possibly these two verses are the work of a later hand. But whoever did it 
in the case of T, introduced the word ” Vi$nu " m conformity with subsequent 
use of that name in the body of the text. If T (or its equivalent P) hap{>ens 
to be modelled on K, it is more difficult to account for differences in reckoning 
the number of verses in the former, the non-inclusion of the introductory 
verses in P and so on. 

II. Verses 2 and 3 {K) clearly state that one who is the " ddhdra'" 
was questioned by a disciple as to the Supreme Verity, that the ” ddhdra " 
responded to the request in kdrikds, and that Abhinavagupta relates the es- 
sense of these kdrikds sivasdsanadj^liyogena" ; this last compound means, 
we suggest, “ in conjunction with the knowledge of Siva’s teaching ( in the 
Agamas) ”, (not as Dr. Barnett would have it “in mystic vision of Siva’s 
law”). Thus, Abhinavagupta’s own words appear to indicate the syncretic 
character of his work. 

And this appearance is confirmed by the words of Abhinavagupta s com- 
mentator, Yoga Muni, who explains the ddhdra to be Se§a ; Se§a is claimed to 
be tlie author oi T ; and the frequent use of ” Vmm ” and its synonyms is 
intelligible in this case, for Se^a is the support of Vispu, not merely of the 
world. • 

The language of v. 2 (K) imj^ies a set of questions such as are found 
in w. V-VII (D. 
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III. Where there is partial agreement between K and T, the former often 
appears to develop an idea of the latter. For instance, in v. XVI (Tj, we 
are told “ Just as a clear crystal takes on the colours of diverse coloured 
objects (in proximity) even so the pervasive (self) takes on the nature of 
the adjuncts produced by the guti^as (prakrti)'* The commentator explains 
“ nature of the adjuncts ” as “ the nature of beings divine, human, etc. {deva- 
tvamanu^yatvddikam) The corresponding line in v. 6 {K) reads : sura-^ 
mdnusa-pasu-padapa-rupatvam tadvad isopi*\ Supposing the latter to be 
the original no reason can be imagined for departing from it and adopting 
less clear language about upddkis brought about by gums. Assuming Se§a to 
have been a staunch Vai§nava the only word in K, he could have objected to, 
IS “ and this, in itself a colourless word, he does not fight shy of, as 
witness his mention of isvara and paramesvan-hhdva (see vv. XXXIV, 
LXIV). Further, the rejx'tition of the word “ dhatie'" in the second line of the 
verse in T seems very natural and more consistent with the verse-form of a 
primary work, than the words of the second line in K. The same natural 
rc[xnition is seen in f. XVTI *7), where the first line is '' gacchati gacchati 
salile'^ etc., and the second line ** mitahkarane gacchati gacchaty dtmcVpi'' 
etc. Here ux), the second line of the corresponding verse, v. 7 (A), contains 
a moje LX]:>anded but less jxxtically natural, though correct form : '' tanuka- 
rana-bhuvanavarge talhd 'yam dtrnd mahcsdnah'’ The same process of ex- 
pansion followed by non-repetition or non-mention of the verb is found in 
V 8 (K) which corre&{.x)nds to v. XVIII (7', where the latter says '' dtmd- 
.drsyatiim eii'\ while K suppresses the verb thus: " dtmd visaydsraya- 
hiiiG dhlmakure." 

IV. Where there is incorporation of Scriptural passages, the 7 version 
is more natural than that of K. Thus v. LIX i 7) uses the words ko mohah 
kail sokah " following the text of Ua, 7, while K iv. 52) inverts the order into 

kah Si'kah ko mohah It is a justifiable conjecture that the original verse 
preserved the same order as the Sriiti text. The same procedure is found in 
V, LXVIII (7), and the corresponding verse in K (v. 58). The former 
refers to two texts — " dtmajnas tarati sucam" (Ch. VII, i, 3) and " vidvdn 
na bibheti kutascana" iTaitt. II, 9)—, while the latter telescopes them into 
“ dtmajno na kutakana bibheti ” ; and the rest of the verse in K is in the 
nature of an explanation, that he fears nothing since everything is his own 
true form and that there is no real destruction ; this is less natural in a 
kdrikd than the condensed statement of the 7 version. 

V. The process of tek>scoping will be seen at work in the case of the 
kdrikds themselves, if we compare v. 51 {K) with vv. LVII, LVIII (7). ie 
two verses of 7 counsel the transcendence of Maya and the contemp ation 
of Brahman as the self, as the result of which contemplation, the fiva will gt t 
to be of the same nature as Brahman, like water mixing with water, milk wit i 
milk and so on. The corre^nding verse in K speaks of the transcen ence 
of Maya and, immediately after that, merger in Brahman, like water m 
water, etc. The process of contemplation is neither foreign nor non-essen la 
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to the Pratyabhijna school. If in spite of its insistence on ahcmigrahopdsam, 
there is no mention of it here, it is likely to have been due to a process of 
telescoping, due to many causes, indolence, forgetfulness of the original, the 
desire to be distinctive and so on. It is not as though Abhinavagupta's is the 
shorter work ; so the desire for condensation cannot come in. Nor are inter- 
mediate steps or agencies always left out by him. When Se§a says release 
is the cutting of the knot of nescience (v. LXXIII), Abhinavagupta (v. 60) 
improves on it and speaks of release as the manifestation of one self through 
one’s own potencies, on the cutting of the knot of nescience (“ ajndnagranthi- 
bhidd svasaktibhir vyaktatd'') ; this of course is quite in line with Pratya- 
bhijha teaching that bondage and release result through one’s own saktis ; 
all that has to be noted here is that Abhinavagupta does not always seek 
conciseness at the expense of doctrinal fullness or accuracy. Compare also 
V. 81 (A), where between cognition of the Absolute and the sense of accom- 
plishment {krtyakflyata ) Abhinavagupta introduces the manifestation of cog- 
nisership (upalabhdhfta’prakdsa) . 

Another instance of possible telescoping is provided by v. 50. tlie hr»t 
line of which expresses the idea contained in the whole of v. LX 1 1 (T;, 
while the second line goes on to say “ I myself am the author of the varuxis 
Siddhdntas, dgamas and tarkas.'' The expression siddhdntdgaina-tarka " 
occurs in v. LXV (T), where it is said that the advaitin has m quarrel with 
the conflicting claims of various siddhmtas since they all refer in the last 
resort to that which is the seif of all. The lilting of this expression from lt^ 
context in T and its use in v. 50 (A; which is made to say that the self 
though not an agent is yet an agent in the production of the dgamas, etc., 
does violence to sequence as well as to sense. It calls aloud for explanation 
and the only explanation is the anxiety of Abhinavagupta to safeguard the 
inviolate authenticity of the revealed Saiva canon. 

VI. Occasionally we find in A moralising w^hich is not quite consistent 
with the nature of kdrikas. Thus, while v. LI I (T) compares the pleasure-^ 
and pains of the everfree soul to the bondage of the honest man caught in the 
company of thieves, v. 53 (A) says “Harmful verily is the defect of associa- 
tion, like the union with a thief of one who is no thief. ” What is needed 
here is only the comparison (which is found in T too), not the moralising. 
Of a piece with this procedure is the expansion by A (v, 28) of the idea 
tersely or pointedly expressed in v. XXVIII (T). The latter wants t:. make 
out that the phenomenal is capable of practical efficiency and that it is due 
to nescience ; the former elaborates the practical efficiency in the words “fra- 
sam kurute mrtyuparyantam, causes terror which may end in death” and 
proceeds to say that the great potency of delusion cannot verily be gauged. 
The latter part is pointless, especially in comparison with the second line of 
r, which says that the delusive presentation of duality is but nescience and 
not real ; this indeed is what follows from the rope-snake analogy mentioned 
in the first line. 
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VII. In V, 30 {K) we have an instance of a variation from the T text, 
which is a clear case of going off the rails. The corresponding verse in T 
is v. XXIX ; the previous verse states that the delusive presentatbn of dua- 
lity is but nescience and not real ; what is non-real is taken to be real, the 
non-self mistaken for the self ; because of this delusion that the non-self 
(of duality) is the self, fools do not cognise the real self, which is all-pervasive 
and the self of all ; this is what is stated in v. XXIX. But curiously enough 
we find that v. 30 {K) speaks not of ** dtmatd-bhrmti in the '' andtman” 
but of “ andtmdbhvndnab ” in what is not other than “ dtman ”. The process 
of superimposition is no doubt reciprocal ; the self is taken to be the not- 
self, in the same way as the not-self is taken for the self. But there is no 
need for specially mentioning the former in this context. For the previous 
verse even in X, verse 29, speaks only of the delusive presentation of dharma, 
adharma, varna, dsrama, etc,, that is to say, the not-self, in and as the self. 
The obverse presentation, though no doubt a fact, lacks any occasion for its 
mention ; nor is the idea developed, as the very next verse, v. 31, goes back 
to the a>nceit of self-h^od in respect of the not-self “ andtmany apy dtmamd- 
nitvarn It would appear that while freely developing the idea of reciprocal 
superimposition Abhinavagupta brought in casually the idea he expresses in 
v. 30. though it is not called for by the context. Such casual mention is in- 
consistent with his work being the original kdriko. 

VIII. The references in K to Siva and in T to Vi§nu can be of little help 
in concluding the priority of either. It is worth noting, however, that while 
K consistently uses expressions like Satnbhu (v. 1, 26), Mahesdnafi (v. 7), 
Paramasiva (v. 32), Bhagavdn (v. 38), Sivamayatvam (v. 52) and Makes- 
vara (v. 81) and introduces characteristic doctrines like the thirty-six tattvas 
(v. 11) and the manifestation of the Supreme cognisership in release (v. 81), 
the text of T contains no characteristic Vaisnava doctrines and though the 
names Vi§i?u, Vasudeva and Hari are largely used, the word isvara (as 
already noted) is used at least twice. It has also to be remembered that 
“ Vii^u ’ etymologically means the Pervasive one and that it is used in this 
sense by advaitins. Since advaitins admit a Saguna Brahman, only through 
the due recognition of whom release can be attained, since the name and form 
of this Brahman cannot but be relative to the status of the preceptor and 
seeker, and since the preceptor here is Adise^a, the m 5 ^hological couch of 
Vi§nu, it is quite natural that Se§a’s work should refer to the Supreme unde* 
one name or other of Vi§pu without any question of religious bias. It is more 
likely that the Pratyabhijna school, which is sectarian, borrowed from the 
non-sectarian text rather than that a non-sectarian non-dual text borrowed 
from the Pratyabhijna and complicated its position by importing sectarian 
names and postulating an authorship to be consistent with the use of such 
names. The law of parsimony clearly favours the former possibility. 

IX. Vidyaraijya who came within three centuries of Abhinavagupta is 
not likely to have erred in respect of the authorship of the Paramdrthasdra. 
He quotes twice from this work in his Jlvanmuktiviveka (pp. 46, 70 o e 
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TPH edition) ; the first quotation is of v. 81 {T) and the second of v. 77 
( r ) ; in both cases he mentions the author by name as Se§a and on the 
former occasion with reverence as “ Bhagavan Se^a It is possible to 
assume that the Advaita plagiarist had done his work prior to the time of 
Vidyaraoya and that the latter quoted from the plagiarism, not from the 
original. Such a cctfitention presupposes Vidyaranya’s ignorance of Abhina- 
vagupta's work or disingenuousness or both ; not one of these alternatives 
commends itself. And it is not as though Vidyaraoya had to quote the work 
or establish its authenticity. There w^as no ix>int in his quoting ^a unless 
at least in his day the author and his work enjoyed unquestionable reputation 
such as is inconsistent with his having been a mere plagiarist. In the suppo- 
sition that Abhinavagupta’s is the derivative work, there is no reflection on 
his integrity or worth ; for he has made an honest if cryptic acknowledgment 
of his source, though present-day scholars have failed to note its significance. 

X. The conclusion reached here has a significance not confined to the 
Paramdrthasdra. It is possible that more than one.Pratyabhijfia work has 
derived from Advaita sources. Where, in a work like the Dak^indmurtisiotra, 
there are many points common to Advaita and Pratyabhijnii, it will be rasli 
without further evidence to conclude the derivation of either from the other. ^ 
The analogy of the mirrored city, for instance, is found both in that Stotra 
v. 1 and in the Paramarthasdra vv. 12, 13 lA"). If, however, the whole of 
this work is based on and has drawn largely from an Advaita work of the 
same name, is it not likely that this analogy Ux> is primarily the advaitms 
and constitutes part of what Pratyabhijna took over from his system ? The 
problems suggested in such comparisons are not susceptible of easy solution ; 
nor sfiould they be lightly brushed aside. There is an e ver- recur ling confusion, 
for instance, in the advaitin's idea of release ; while most schcKils hold that 
it is realisation of Brahman, some at least contend it is attainment of Lsrtua- 
bhdva. What was the position of the early advaitin ? Did he favour the 
former view or the latter? Or did he waver between the two? Until ques 
tions like these can be satisfactorily answered it is not jxissible definitively to 
say which work or system was the borrower. And whiU* not subscribing 
to the agnostic s creed of perjxjtual ignorance we must yet confers that oui 
ignorance of early Advaita is indeed very extensive. And our wisdom foi 
the present will lie in the frank recognition that what are apparently clear 
indications are anything but clear and unambiguous.- 


1. See an article by Rag Bahadur Amarnath Ray in JORM, VI, pp 12M29. 

2. Dr. K. C. i^ANDEY in hih study of .Abhinavagupla i Chowkhambha, 1935 ) has 

come to the vSame conclusion as ourselves (pp. 57-59); his examination is necessarily 
briefer and his acquaintance with ^>e§a’8 wwk does not seem to be perfect, since he 

speaks of it as a work giving “ in brief the most essential principles of the Sahkhya 

philosophy" (p, 56); he draws attention to the Jact that Abhinavagupta himself in 
the Bhagavadgltdrtha Sahgraha quotes from Se^’s work (v. LXXXI) as if from 
^>ruti ; this throws further light on the antiquity of f>esa and the veneration com- 
manded by him. 



NOTES ON THE KATHA UPANISAD' 

By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
First VallI 

Arham brhad devdso amrtattvam dnasuli, RV. X. 63. 4 
Ka etam ddityom arhalt samayaitum ? JUB. I. 6. 1 
A'ffi lam mad-anyo devatii jndlum arhati? KU. 11. 21. 

Several crucial passages of KU. appear to have been radically misunder- 
stood c\en by sankaia, and a fotticn by modem translators. We must m 
tne first place understand the situation. Death (mrtyu, yama) is throughout 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads. as also in RV. one of the highest names of 
(iod. Identified with tlie Sun, all that is under the Sun is in his power, and 
all beyond the Sun immortal ; He is the Breath of life, at whose departure living 
beings die (SB. X. 5. 1. 4. 21--4 and 13. 14 etc.). Under the Sun he takes 
the form of “repeated death” {punar mrtyu) ; beyond the Sun he rules in 
Paradise. Death does not die. It is only by a conquest of the one and union 
with the other of his aspects that an immortality can be attained,— the Com- 
prehensor “ defeats repeated death, death gets him not, Death becomes his 
Spiritual essence I at man ), he becometh the One of the Devas (BU. I. 2, / ), 
" he wins beyond the Sun ” (CU. II. 10. 5). The solar Orb itself, the disk 
of the Sun, is the gateway of Death's house, the mansion of Brahman, to 
which the Wayfarer seeks admission in our Upani§ad and in so many of the 
lelated texts, e.g. Isa 15-16. In our Upani§ad Death himself is the Guiu, 
and Naciketas the srdvaka and sisya. We proceed at once to a discussion of 
particular passages. 

1.3. Bahmdm emi prathama . . .emi madkyatnah, kirn.. .a<ya kansyah ? 
“ As one of many I go first, and I go midway, and now what will He (Death) 
do with me ? ” “ Now,” i.e, now that my time has come, now that I have 

really died and left the bodv behind me. Three visits to Death are likewise 
implied by the “ three nights ” ot I. 9 (not necessarily consecutive nights ; . 
and these three correspond also to the three questions and three boons and 
three strides of the text. By bahmdm Naciketas recognizes the universalitj 

1. See also my “A .study of the Katha Upanisad." IHQ. ^35 PP- 
584. Frequent reference will be made to Rawson. The Katha Upani^d. Oxford, 1. . . 
The following abbreviations are employed : RV., AV.. IS., \S., Ah ’ \r> 

Rgveda, Atharva Veda, Taittiriva. Vajasaneyi and Maitrayani Sanma, ^ , 

.IB. JUB. PB., TB., respectively the Satapalha, Aitareya. Jaimmiya 
nisad, Pancavimsa and Taittiriya Brahmanas ; BU.. CU., Ml .. Muiid. sa.. ^ . 

Up., KU. the Brhadarapyaka, Chandogya, Maitri, Mupdaka, Isavasya, ^ 

Katha Upanisads : B.G.. Bhapvad Gita : Sn., Sutta Nipata ; A., D., b., tne nngu 
lara, Digha, and Samyutta Nikayas* 
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of his experience. His is not, indeed, a particular case : it is the rule that 
everyman dies thrice and is thrice born, — first when he is begotten, second 
when he is initiated, and thirdly when he departs from this world (JUB. III. 
9). Having now for the third time and “ really " died, Naciketas stands upon 
the threshold of the new Life into which the sacrificer “ is reborn of the Fire.”^ 
This formulation of ‘‘ three deaths ” makes intelligible what would otherwise 
be difficult to understand, the words of the “ Voice ” in the TB. version, 
“ Thou hast been told, ‘ Betake thee to Death s houses.’ ‘ Unto Death have 
1 bound thee.’^ Go thou to him when he is not at home.” (pravasatitam) . 
It is in fact only on the third morning that Death appears in i)erson. One 
does not meet Him face to face until the body has really been consumed. * But 
Death has other “ houses ” than that which lies lx*yond the golden disk, of 
which the dark night of the womb, often referred to as a ” hell,” is one, 
the ” night ” of initiation another, and “ death’s dark night ” a third. Death 
“as he is yonder ” (SB. X. 5. 2. 16-17) is not in the womb, nor does he show 
himself in person to the initiate, nor even at death ; He is not “ piesent ” there, 
but only “re-presented ” by the concept of “ recurrent death ” {punar mrtyn ) ; 
and this, we understand, is what is meant by the saying “ Go when he is not 
at home.” The Voice, in otl:er words, advises Naciketas to prepare himself 
by an understanding of what is meant by a crossing over of the recurrent 
deaths that are appointed to every man here and now. 

I. 8-9 (as represented in the TB. version) : The matter of the food 
that Naciketas “ eat^ ” on the three nights may also be considered. The noui- 
ishments are respectively Death’s “progeny” \pra]am), “sacrificial animaL ” 
{pasun)y and his “duties” isadhukrtydn) These “ftK)ds” should corres- 
pond to the three means by which one “ lords it over death ” three times in 
the course of a normal life, as described in JUB. III. 9 f, “ death ” being the 
same thing as “hunger” iasandyd, privation). What are Death's “ [)rogeny ” 


1. We cannot ^ee in what respect AA. II. 5 is. as Kkitii insists, “iundaineni* 
ally distinct “ from JLB. If in AA. it is three ” births ” only that are specifically 
mentioned, it must not be overlooked that any birth implies a previous death, and 
that in any case this is explicit in the case of the third birth, since it is when the 
man departs (f/raitt) as a krtakrtyah, that is "dies”, having fulfilled his tasks, that 
he “is born again” {punar jdyate) and becomes immortal iarnrtah bhavat'r. The 
texts are not identical, but nevertheless perfectly consistent. 

Punar jdyate : “ is regenerated,” born again for the last .ime. never to he born 
again as a mortal individual, but only with and as the Spirit, asaftrah >aunsu, cf 
KU. VI. 4 sarge^u loke§u boriratvdya kalpate (sc. as a Kamacarin;. Punar jayafv 
as in BU. Ill, 9. 28, jdta era, na jdyate, ko nr evam janavet pumh ? " He is born 
indeed, (and yet) he is not born (having become the ‘Unborn,’ ajah) , for who is 
there now to beget him again ? (since he is no longer a member of any lineage, see 
JUB. III. 14. 1, and parallels, Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian) 

2. Note the plural, “ houses.” 

3. The “ Voice “ substitutes for the Father’s daddmi, dddm, which we take to 
be from dd, to bind or tie, as a sacrifice is “ tied “ to the post. The concluding words 
are spoken by the Voice, not quoted as the Father’s, 

4. “While the soul progresses, God remains unseen” (Eckhart). 
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or children ? In SH. X. 5. 2. IS he is one as he is yonder, and many 
as he is in his children ” ; and clearly, Uiese ‘‘ children ” are the “ breaths ” 
or “ rays " or ‘‘ feet ” that reach the heart of every living thing, and with 
respect to which it is said that when they are withdrawn, the creature dies ; 
just as the many rays of the Sun are its “ sons’" (JUB. II. 9. 10,,'^ the Sun 
being the same as Death (JUB. III. 10. 10 and passim). The eating of Death’s 
“ progeny ” is then the same thing as “ coming into being in accordance with 
the breath ; for it is inasmuch as the breath indwells the expended semen 
that he comes into being ” {sa tato ' nusambhavati praham ca ; yadd hy eva 
utas siktam prana dvisaty atha tat sambhavati JUB. III. 10. 5.)^ Thus he 
overcomes the first death. Now as to the “ sacrificial animals ” : “ Verily 

unborn is the man in so far as he does not sacrifice ; it is through the sacrifice 
that he is bom” (JUB. III. 14. 8) with reference, of course to the sacrificial 
initiation which involves a temporary or symbolic death, and a rebirth, as is 
fully developed in the third book of the Satapatha Brahmana. And thus by 
this ‘‘ birth from Agni,” he overcomes this second and initiatory death (JUB. 
III. 16. 6). Finally as \o Death’s sddhukrtydh : these “things to be done 
aright ” are the “ works to be done” by the new man born of the initiation.’^ 
“what they do right, that rises up as their eating of food” iyat sddhu kur- 
vanti tad esdm annddyani utsidati, JU"B. III. 14.6). It is by this “food” 

1. “Under the theory of procession by powers, souls are desenbed as rays” 
{Plotinus, Enneads, VI. 4. 3). 

2. “He who dwelieth in the semen is yet other than the semen He is the 
Spirit, the Inner, Q)ntroller, the Immortal” {dtmdntaiydmyamrtah, BU. III. 7. 23); 
hence “ Say not ‘ From semen ’ that a mortal once departed is bom again, but from 
what is alive (in the semen) ; just as a tree springs up from the seed, no sooner 
dead than come into being again” (BU. III. 9. 28). This can only be fully under- 
stoexi in the light of CU. \T. 11-12 where it is made clear that it is not the seed as 
such that is alive, but that “undimensioned {anwidnam, see discussiai of KU. 11. 
20. below ) that is not to be seen “ within it, from which the great tree grows up. The 
same is implied in AV. XI. 4. 14 “ When thou, the Breath, givest life, then is he 
born again ” ; cf. Kaus. Up. III. 3 “ It is as the Breath {prana) that the Provi- 
dent Spirit {prajhdtmmi) grasps and erects tlie flesh.” And this is also precisely 
the Christian doctrine, as enunciated by St. Thomas, Sum. Tkeol, III. 32. 1 “ The 
power of the soul, which is in the semen, through the Spirit enclosed therein, fashions 
die body.” 

The comparison dhdnaruha iva .pretya sambhavah of BU. III. 9. 28 is repeated 
in KU. I. 9 sasyam ivdjdycUe punch. The point of all these comparisons and 
allusions is, that it is the Spirit, and not the individual so-and-so, that is perpetually 
and instantly reborn, although not subjected to the vicissitudes of birth. It is only 
the psycho-physical vehicles which are animated by the Spirit, and are in this sense 
incarnations of the Spirit, or more properly speaking manifestations of the Spirit, that 
are themselves casually determined, and mortal. He only, therefore, who “ knows 
himself ” as the Spirit, and not as the psycho-physical vehicle, is free and immortal : 
and that “ That art thou ” follows immediately upon the passage briefly quoted above 
from CU. VI. 12. 2. See further my “ The coming to birth of the Spirit,” to appear 
shortly in Indian Culture. 

3. For initiation {dlk^d) as a death and a rebirth see TS. V. 2.4 and VI. 1.3, 
AB. I. 3 and VI. 31, JUB. III. 7-9, SB. III. 1.2 and III. 2.1, etc. 
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that the dead man is sustained and conveyed until he reaches the Sun and 
stands face to face with Death, the Angel with the Flaming Sword, the Sun, 
the Truth, — “ his breath first ascends’' ; it explains to the Devas, so much he 
did right {iyad asya sddhu krtam), so much evil : then along with the smoke 
(of the pyre) he ascends. . .He approaches him who glows yonder (JB. I. 18), 
viz. “the Sun, Death” (JUB. III. 10. 10 and passim). In other words, it 
is by the “ duty done ” or “ what has been done right ” {sddhukrtam ) that the 
sacrificer is kept in being on the “ night ” of the third death, and until he 
reaches the very gates of the solar Paradise wherein Death is always at home. 
Past tliese gates there is no carrying ever by means of any “ food ”, since 
“ the eating of food ” implies in some sort of a formal embodiment : what is 
beyond the Sun, who is Death, is immortal (SB. II. 3. 3. 7) ; and no one be- 
comes immortal with the body {SB. X. 4. 3. 9 ; JUB. III. 38. 10), It is by 
knowledge alone, by such knowledge as Death himself imparts, that the final 
passage is made ; which knowledge of the Brahman is the knowledge of one- 
self as the Self, as the Spirit (atmanK This, as ail our texts imply 'JUB. 
III. 14. 5, etc., with the closest possible parallels in the Hermetic, Christian, 
and Islamic traditions), is a total severance of the Spirit from its psycho- 
physical manifestion, a ceasing to know of oneself by any name or aspect 
{ndma-rupa) , or as anyone or any^vhere : for there can be no return to the 
source except of like to like, and “ That has not come from anywhere nor be- 
come anyone” (KU. II. 18). The question “Who knows where he is?” 
(KU. II. 25) will apply as much to the individual altogether liberated («/i- 
mukta, etc.) from his individuality as to the Spirit itself, which is only omni- 
present precisely because it is not “anywhere,” As the Buddhist text‘d s(y 
often express it, “There beyond there is no -further extension of thusnt^s^ ” 
(ndparam itthatdydti, S. V. 222. etc. etc.).* 

The foregoing discussion of the problem of “ foods,” “ houses ” and 
“ nights ”, c::nsidered as one question, is strictly si:)eaking pertinent only to the 
TB. ver.'ion of the etory. In the Upanisad we are not told, but left to as'^unie. 
that Death has been “ away ” ; we are only told in both versions that the 
guest has “ gone hungry.” And this is a matter of fact ; one dees not “ eat ” 
either in the womb, or on the eve of a sacrifice, or on one s death bed. On 
the “fast day” (upa-vasatha) preceding a sacrifice (see SB. I, 1. 1. 7-11), 
in one way or another one “ does not eat,” and “ should sleep that night in 
the house of the sacrificial fire or household fire (dhavaniydgdre v ait dm rat rim 
iaylta gdrhapatydgdre vd)lox he w'ho enters upon the ofieration approaches 
the Devas, and lies down amongst those very Devas whom he approaches.” 
It is such a “ night ” as this, spent fasting in the “ house of the Fire ” that 
is referred to by the seamd “ night ” that is to be spent at Death’s house. 
The words of SB. I. 1. 1. 9. “Let him therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten ” is singularly suggestive of the situation repn?sented in 
the TB. version of our story where, althoujgh Naeiketas “ does not eat.” he 

1. Cf. S. I. 119, where M^a seeks in vain for the departed arhat, Godhika. 
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IS able to tell what it is that he “ has eaten.’'^ In any case we have been able 
to trace a connection between the three kinds of “ food ” in the TB. version, 
and the three deaths ” that are implied by the “ three nights ” of both texts. 
In the same way in KU. I. 11 rdtrih sayitd, the reference is not to just any 
night, but to the Father’s rest ” in the nights of time, in the sense of “ rested 
on the seventh day.” “Varuna is the night” (PB. XXV. 10. 10) ; ‘‘the 
night, the darkness, death ” of AB. IV. 5 ; the night ” of JUB. III. 1. 9 
muhyanti dtso na vai td rdtrim prajndyante ; i.e. the Brahman of MU. VI. 17 
7ia hy csya .disah kalpante. Thus in one sense or another all of the (four) 
“nights” of our text are “deaths” lather than “times,” nor is there any- 
thing strange in this, in a tradition where seasons, months, fortnights and days 
and nights are so often states of being rather than times. 

L 10 and 11. tvat prasrslam and mat prasrstah “released by Thee” 
(Naciketas) and “released by Me” (Auddalaka Aruni, Gautama, father of 
Naeiketas). These expressions can only be understood in the light of RV. 
X. 16. 4-5, “Bear him# O Agni (here the Devourer, Death), give him back 
again, unto the Patriarchs in the world of the Perfected ; induing Life, 
let the Residue ascend, let him be aggregated in his own form” [vaha enam 
^ukrtdyh lake,- ava ST]a punar, agne, pttrbhyah ; dyur vasdna upa vein sesah,'’ 

gdcchaidm^ LaJivd.'' No difficulty remains, if only we do not persuade 

1. The ^tor\ of Visvamilra and Indra in AA. II. 2. 3-4 is virtually identical 
with that of Naciketas and Death in KU. Indra speaks as the Sun ; Visvamitra 
pays a triple visit to Indra’s “ dear home,” On each occasion Visvamitra repeats 
a hymn, saying This is food,” meaning evidently, ” This ha.s been my sustenance.” 
Indra grants a boon tnot three : the whole story is condensed). Visvamitra choosing 
“to know thee, Indra.” Indra describes himself as the Sun, the breath, and this 
bicath IS what is really his owm sustenance, and Vist’amitra’s. The Comprehensor of 
this becomes immortal. The ” What I am, he is ; what he is, I am ” of AA. corres- 
ponds to the answer of the postulant for passage through the Sun in JUB. III. 14- 
3-4. In SA. 1.6 the boons are three, but Visvamitra makes the same choice in each 
case, “ to know thee, Indra.” 

2. See the discussion of KU. III. 1 rtam pibantau sukrtasya loke. Yama's 
Paradise in KV. X 16 is more fully described in X. 135. 1 f., where it is also perhaps 
“Order” that “ Yama drinks of with the Devas” {devaih sam pibate yamah). 

3. ^esah : cf. KU. KV, IV. 3 and V 4 kirn atra parisisyate ? with CU. VIII. 4-5 
atisi^yate . diman. We have shown elsewhere that it is by no means accidentally that 
Se§a and Ananta are designations both of the World Serpent and of the Brahman 
(see my “ .Angel and Titan ” in JAOS. 55, 1935 and ” Janaka and Yajhavalkya ” in 
IHQ. XIII, 1937). 

4. In X. 14. 8 hitvdvadyam punar astam ehi, sam gacchasva ianvd suvared 

“ Discarding woe-unspeakable, go home again, be aggregated in a form of light.’ 
Astam i here, as this expression is regularly used of the setting Sun, as “ going home,’ 
i.e. to “ Whence the Sun arises and unto which he goeth home ” {yatas codeti suryo 
Siam yatra ca gacchati, KU. IV. 9). This “Home”, which is man’s last end as 
it was his first beginning, is moreover one of tlie names of the Gale of tiie Spirit, the 
one entire Godhood (Vayu)...His very name is ‘Home’ isa haiso' stam ndma). 
‘Home" they call the “Seizures’ (grahdh) in the West” (JUB. III. 1. 1-3). Cf. 
modern “ go to one’s last home,” “ go West ”=to die. The “ West ” implies Varuoa, 
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ourselves that the story of Naciketas is the relation of any " historical ” event. 
What Naciketas asks is that he may be “ let pass " by Death, may be “ re- 
leased'' unto his father, to the Father whom Death has already and long 
since, i.e. at the close of a former Aeon, “ let pass " and “ released ” unto his 
“ rest," a rest to be perfected by the son s return and welcome. This is, in 
other words, and as the name Aruni suggests, not a " human " story\ but an 


who indeed is the Seizer of all things (SB. II. 3 2 10 yathemd varunah praja 

grhmt ; similarly MS. I. 10. .12, TS. V. 2. 1. 3, AB. VII. 15 etc) . The Gale is 
Varupa’s dtmd te vdta. . .varuna, RV. VII. 87. 2) or what comes to the same thing, 
the breath of Vac=Aditi {aham eva vdta pravdmi, RV. X. 125. 8). Hence in the 
Requiem RV. X. X. 16. 3 vdtam dtnid .gacchatu, and the common expre.^sion vdyo- 
gatah = deceased. For Varuna as one to be both feared and loved see RV. VII. 86. 
This " Home is the Father’s house, from which the Prodigal son departs with his 
portion, and to which he returns after eating of the husks ; Death is the Keeper of the 
Gate. 

Samgamana, “ Gatherer together, is one of the names of Yama, e.g., in RV. X. 
14. 1. It is in this sense also that “ to be unified ” {eko bftu) and “ to die " are re- 
gularly coincident expressions. In the same way Eckh art’s " separated and united 
beings,” viz., those who are alive to themselves on the one hand, and the “ blessed 
dead, dead and buried in the Godhead " on the other. ” How often would I have 
gathered thy children together and ye would not (Math. XXIII. 37). 

5. Cf. RV. X. 56. 1-2 sariivesanc tanvas paranie janitn divtva jyolih svam, 
Tanu is " form " of such sort as is proper to the Atman, cf. Ku. II. 23 vii mute 
ianiim svdm. Tanvd is as much as to say svarupena, “ in thine own proper, or 
intrinsic form," i.e. in a body of light. With KU. II. 23 cf. RV. X. 71. 4 (rag) 

' tasmai tanvarh vi sasre. 

The assumption of this " form " la a “ resurrc'Ction from asJies." This is, in 
fact the Vedic doctrine of the " re'-urrection of the body," more fully stated in 
JUB. III. 3. 5. "Now whoever is a Comprehensor of this Spiritual-essence of the 
Logos (ukthasydtmdnam, where uktha — sdman, identified with the Sun) comes into 
being in yonder world with limbs and body complete" isdngas satanus sarvas sam- 
hhavati). This does not mean, of course, that the " form " or “ b<xiy " of light, the 
"intrinsic form" (svarupa), which is built up by the sacrificer while still in the 
body, is itself a physical form or bexiy. On the contrary it is a " transformation " 
of the physical body, which no longer exists as a phenomenon irupa), but neverthe- 
less subsists, with all that is proper to it, as an effect subsists in the cause to which 
it has been "reduced", (i.e. "led back"), more eminently. The regeneration (last 
punah sambhava) ^ in other words, is a rebirth of all that was real in that which 
died ; all of which " real " is even here and now " light." 

We cannot now devote space to a compari.son of the Indian and Christian doc- 
trines of the resurrection of the bexly, except to remark that it is likewise Christian 
doctrine that all resurrection is from a^es. and that all the members of the body 
are resurrected ; all, in fact, that really belongs to " human natune," properly under- 
stood (see St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. Suppl. 78. 2 c, 80. 1 c, etc.). 

1. Rawson himself concludes that " probably the names, which are all patrony- 
mics, are not meant to be historical'’ (p. 65). And even if we dioose to think of 
them as " historical " to the same extent that the sacrifice of Abraham can be thought 
of as historical, it remains that such saaifices as thOvSe of Naciketas to Death, or 
dedications sudi as that of Rohita to Varutia, arc " types " of the Eternal S>acri- 
fice of the Universal Man, whwn others sacrifice at the same time that he sacrifices 
himself. If we think of the " fathers " who appoint their sons to Death as " cruel " 
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ever recurrent gcnealogia regni Dei, in which the Father is always coming 
forth in the Son, and the Son ever returning to the Father : which coming forth 
and sending forth of the Son is always a giving of the Son to a “ recurrent 
generation and death ” in the sense of RV. X. 72. prajdyai mrtyave tvat punch 
and KU. 1. 4. mrtyave. The “ many ” of KU. I. 5 is with reference to “ many 
Agnis ” ; and that Naciketas, the Kumara, is himself “ an Agni is further 
implied by the vaisvdnara , . . atithih and the technical expression “ give him 
his quietus” isdniim kurvanti) of I. 7. Naciketas is at once the Sacrifice 
and Sacrificial priest ; if he needs to be instructed in his office by Death,’ 
this corresponds to RV. X. 52. 1 where Agni likewise asks to be instructed 
in his duties. Our hero’s name is foreshadowed and perhaps intended in 
RV. X. 51. 4 etam ariham- naciketdham agnih, “ I Agni, have not recognized 
{na ciketa, Sayana ‘have not approved’) that task”, viz. that of the Priest 
(hotrd aham varunc bibhyat, ib.) and cosmic Charioteer (rathin, ib. 6); while 
it is Yama that ” recognizes ” Agni ( tarn tvd ycmo acikct, ib. 3). In our text, 
indeed, the relation of Naciketas as “ questioner ” to Yama as Guru is precisely 
that of “one who doel not know but seeks to know” {acikitvdms cikitusah, 
AV. IX. 9. 7) to one who knows, and in this sense the name is fitting : cf. 
also in RV. X. 79. 4 “ No knowledge of the God have I, a mortal ” [ndham 
devasya martyas ciketa). Although not all of these are equivalent contexts, 
It cannot be questioned but that Naciketas is so called as being ” One who does 
not know,” or ‘‘is unwilling.”’^ 

In RV. X. 135 we have again to do with a Kumara, a ” Boy ” deceased, 
whose body has been consumed on the funeral pyre, and who now speaks 
with Death, and learns from him the meaning of death. The Kumara says, ” I 
have looked close on Him (Yama, Death) that careth for the Ancients (i.e. the . 
foregone Patriarchs), on Him who goeth by the evil path,*^ and after this 
fwwld) I long again” : Yama replying “Thou mountest (even now), my 
Child, a new and wheelless chariot, of which the single pole is pointed in all 
directions, which thyself has made by intellect {manasdkrnoh) . although as 
yet) thou seest it not.” This “ chariot ” is not of course a “ physical ” vehicle, 


let us not forget that no man can beget a son who does not at the same time hand 
hjm, who is also himself, over to Death, or rather, to the triple death referred to 
af^ove (triple, because in such society as this, initiation is the rule). In this respect, 
what is true of the Son of God is true of Everyman, and what is true of Everyman 
is true of the Son of God. 

1. The applicability of RV. X. 52. 3. Who is this Priest ? Is he Yama’s? ” 
to Naciketas may be remarked. 

2. The hhury . . .kartvam mtham of RV. I. 10. 2. 

3. It would be impossible to discuss at adequate length here the “ hesitations 
of the Messiahs, Agni, Buddha, and Christ, though all are of the same sort. 

4. Evil ** apparently only because the Kumara is still acikitvdn, Naciketas, 
but in reality ** the broad way that Yama first found out for us, nor shall this 
pasture even be taken from us ” of RV. X. 14. 2. Compare Chuang Tzu, ” How do 
I know that he who dreads to die is not as a child who has lost the way and cannot 
find his home ? 

4 
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but “ wheelless '' and “ universally oriented ” by distinction from the physical 
body of local motion that has been left behind ; in other words, the “ chariot *’ 
is the same thing as the “ form ” of light, the tanu = svarupa of previously 
cited texts. Sayapa rightly identifies the Kumara of this Vedic requiem with 
the Naciketas of our Upani§ad. The question is asked in the fourth verse. 
“ Who was the father of the child ? In X. 51. 4, cited above, the Father 
is evidently Varuoa in SB. VI. 2. 1. 1. f. it is explicitly “ Fatner Prajapati ” 
who searches for the Kumara, who evades him, entering into the sacrificial 
animals, man, horse, bull, ram. and goat : and When Prajapati discovers these, 
he sacrifices them “ for his ow^n sake ’* (kamaya) ; just as Auddalaka sacrifices 
animals and finally his own son. 

Once this universality and essential timelessness of the storv' of Naciketas 
has been realised, the attitude of the “ Father " becomes at once intelligible 
(or should at least be altogether comprehensible to a Christian, if not to a 
humanist).' If the Father in the TB. version “ regards" (paritya\ the Son, as 
Sayana adds “ as if in anger " ( kruddkeva ) or " speaks,^’ as Samkara comments 
in connection with KU. I. 5 “with angry intent" {krodhavasat this agrt^^ 
with all that we know from the Rgveda of what seem to be the relations between 
the Father and the Son, the Father (or both Parents) being again and again le- 
ferred to as “unfriendly" (amitTa, asiva) in relation to the Son, whichever 
of the “ twins " Indragni may be referred to in a given context. In innumerable 
texts, Agni is the “Friend" (mitra) and Varuna “Unfriend" icmitra) and 
no real distinction can be drawn between Varuna and Varna as “ avengers " 
(“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, said the Lord"). That this is neverthe- 
less not the final truth of the matter is poignantly expressed in RV. X. 124. 3 
where Agni, abandoning the Titan Father, usually thought of as “ unkind," 
confesses “ I, myself ‘ unkind ’ am abandoning Him that is truly * kind 
It is a matter of " approach " ; the Father is no longer “ deadly to be touched " 
by those who “approach him, making him their friend" imitrakrtyivopasate 
AB. III. 4), for “as he is approached, such he becomes" ( yathopdsate tad 
eva bhavati SB. X. 5. 2. 20, cf. RV. V. 44. 6). If the Titan Father is a 


1. The “Titan Father” {a^iura-pitr ) of RV. X. 124,3. whom Agni lcave> when 
he proceeds from the non-sacrificial to the sacrificial function, from I 30 tentialit\’ to 
act. 

2. Hume’s paraphrase of the Father’s word,^ by ” Oh I go to Hades is bad 
enough, but far more shocking Rawson’s “ His father, b )wever, angered by the 
persistence of his ‘ priggish son, bursts forth with the equivalent of an angry Engli’^h- 
man's ' Go to hell ’ VVith the “ angry Englishman ” we are only t(K> familiar : hi-, 
introduction here is a profzinity. 

3. Similarly in the case of such other solar heroes as Rohita < AB, VI L 15) 
appointed by their father’s to be a sacrifice. Cf. the “ evil done by Varupa to Praja- 
pati," SB. XI. 2. 6. 7. 

4. RV. V. 44, 6 yddrg eva dadfse tddjg ucyate corresponds to St.Thornas, Sum. 
Theol I. 13. 1 and 3 Pronomma veto demonbtxative dicuntur de Deo, secundum 
quod iaciunt demonstrationem ad is quod intelligitur , with III. 35. 5 c. Unde nihil 
pTokibet plures tales relationes eidem inesse . .Omnis autem rdatio quae ex tempore 
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“ God of Wrath to be avoided as Such, what else but an At-one-ment is fore- 
told in KU. I. 10 “ Glad shall be thy Father Auddalaka Aruni as when of old 
he was released by me, sweetly shall he rest by night, his wrath dispelled {vUa- 
mcnyuh) when he seeth thee from Death’s jaws freed” {mrtyor mukhdt pra- 
muktam)!^ Manyu we know well as the “Wrath” of God, from RV. X. 
83, manifested as the “bolt” (vajra), — “A great terror ! An upraised bolt ! 
Which those wno comprehend become immortal” in KU. 2.^ There are 
other scriptures in which the wrath of God must be appeased by the sacrific 2 
of a lamb. 

I. 16 and 11.3 ; smka. This word, as everyone knows, does not occur else- 
where ; but the rendering by “ chain ” or “ garland ” appears to be quite 
satisfactory. Some further discussion of the word may nevertheless prove 
helpful. Clues are provided by Sfka, arrow, and sraja, garland, derivatives of 
srj, and its modification sraj, in their senses of “loose” or “let fly”, and 

“ turn, twist, or weave ” as a garland. What is common to srka and srnkd 

depends on what is the* most usual meaning of sr;, viz. “to release” ; the 

arrow being that which is released from the bow, and srnkd being “ product ” 

in the sense that srsti is the act of production.-^ At the same time, although 
the forms are superficially unlike, sraja is synonymous with srhkdy and the 
semantics of both words can be easily understood in connection with the 
meanings of sraj, to “ twist ” or “ wind ”, and similar but less usual values in 
sr;. Indian necklaces were and still are, in fact, often made of woven gold 
wire. Sraja and srnkd, accordingly, both imply a chain, which may be either 
a chain of gold or jewels, or a garland of flowers (cf. our “daisy-chain”). 

de Deo dtcitiir, non ponit in ipso Deo acterno cdiquid secundum rem, sed secundum 
rationem. 

1. MrtyoT mukhdt pramuktam (cf. KU. III. 1^) =mat-pTasTstam in the pre- 
vious verse : both signifying freed,’' not to return to earth (a sorry reward), but to 
cioss the solar threshold and pass through the golden gate to enter into the Paradise 
of Yama and of Varuiia ; the “ jaws of Death ” being an open door to Life for those 
who understand. Mors janua vitae. My rendering above dispenses with any neces- 
sity for emendation of the text. 

The Father’s welcome of the Son may be imagined in the words of JUB. III. ,14.5, 
“ What thou art, I am, and what I am thou art, come in ” with its exact equi- 
valent in RumI, Mathnawi I. 3063, “ Since thou art I, come in, O myself.” 

2. RV. X. 83 identifies manyu with Varuna as well as with the vajra, etc. The 
same is implied in X. 73. 10 ‘‘He (Agni) came forth from the Wrath” (many or 
iydya), and by TS. V. 1. 5. 9 and 6. 1 where “ Agni when bound, as Varuna, attacks 
the sacrificer. . . he unloc^ns him... (and thus) distributes the wrath of Varuna 
that is in him. He pours water down ; the waters are pacifications ; verily by the 
waters appeased he calms his sharpness.” Qimpare the whole account of the origi- 
nation of the “ fire-flash ” from the “ darkness ” in Behmen, Three Principles XIV. 
69-75. 

3. Observe that as “ product ” nothing is implied as to whether a material or a 
spiritual, “property” is intended. The “product” may be either of ph^omenal 
things, or an entertainment of ideas. Srnkd, in other words, may stand either for 
an extrinsic or an intrinsic wealth ” 
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We are now in a position to ask whether the anekarupd spikd of KU.L16 
and vittamcyi stnkd of II.3 are really one and the same “chain/’ Let us 
consider the latter first. There can be no doubt what sort of chain it is that 
Naciketas refuses. It manifestly represents the “ whatever desires in this mor- 
tal world are hard to come by” (1.3), which goods' Death offers to Naci- 
ketas, if only he will refrain from pressing his third boon.2 Vittamayi means 
made of, or of the nature of, wealth, property, goods, possessions : this is the 
meaning that is so well brought out in BU. 1.5.15, “ The Spiritual-self {dtman) 
is the hub, goods {vitta) the felly (of the world wheel, or of any being ).5 
That is why, if anyone is afflicted by a total loss (of property), but himself 
still lives, they only say ‘ He has come off with the loss of a felly ’ “. BU.I. 
417 furthermore distinguishes a “human wealth” imanu^am vittam, or v. 1. 
mdnasajYi vittam)^ from a “divine wealth” daivam vitiam) of the Spiri- 


1 Just as artha, “ purpose ” is also “ object “ both as first and final cause, de- 
sire and thing desired, so kdma, “ desire “ is also the “ good ’’ defined by Aristotle 
( Ethic I, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol 1.5.1 c) as “ Whatever men desire ” Kdmah 

can often be rendered better by “ goods “ than by “ desires A distinction has then 
to be made between particular and ultimate goods, or false and true desires, as in 
CU.VIII.3. 1-2 and correspondingly St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 1 1. 1 1.23. 7 c and 45.1 
ad 1, (distinction of bonum verum from bonum falsum as of satydh kdmah from 
sat yah kdmah anTtdpidhdndh) , In the last analysis, this is a distinction of all 
goods considered as particulars from the universal good in which all goods obtain and 
are obtained isarvapti. Kau§. UP. III.3. etc.). 

2 The “ temptation ” of Naciketas by Mftyu, Yama, in our text corresponds to 
the temptation of Mara in J.I.63 (offer of universal sovereignty) and J.I.78 

(daughters of Mara), and to Matth.IV.8.9 *’ All these things will I give thee, if 
and to the temptation by the “Serpent” in Genesis. The Tempter (whether Love 
or Death, Satan or Serpent) is always one and the same Titan Father whom the 
proceeding Agni farewells in RV.X. 12.3-4, and the Tempted always the solar 
“ Man ”. When the Sun of Men and Light of the World says “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan”, this “behind me” imad-pased) is a relegation of Vafuna to his place 
in the West AB. V.2.3.1 “ Yama holds the overlordship of the whole extent of 
■earth; he who without asking from Yama a place of it .” corresponds to Luke 
IV. 6 “ for that is delivered unto me ; and to whomsoi’ver I will give it.” In 
the case of the first temptation of the Buddha by Mara (J.I.63), the Buddha’s 
refusal of the Wheel Jewel {cakka ratanam), the recognized symbol of temporal 
power, is as much as to say “ My kingdom is not of this world.” It is in another 
sense that the Buddha, like Christ, is both king (cakravartin) and Prophet (isitama, 
M.I.386). 

The virtually identical character of the three temptations, those of the Buddha, 
the Christ, and Naciketas lends further support to the view that KU. is the story, 
not so much of a specific “ human sacrifice ” as of the dealings of the Universal 
Man with Death ,* or if we wish to avoid this conclusion, it is manifest at least 
that the dealing of Naciketas with Death is a “ type ” of the conquest of Death 
by the Universal Man, in the same sense that the sacrifice of Abraham is “ typal ” 
of the sacrifice of the Son of Man. 

3. Cf. St. Bernard’s distinction of esse from proprium, 

4. Mdnasam vittam would be “ rational knowledge ” as distinguished from 
“ first principles ” ; cf. St Thomas, Sum, Theol, II.II. 1.180.1 c “ The appetitive 
power (i.e. kdma) moves one to observe things either with the senses or the intel- 
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tual-self {dtm<m)y the former being what is “obtained by the eye” (symbol 
of sense-perception), the latter what is “ heard by the ear ” (symbol of intelli- 
gence, — tac chrunoti, “what he hears” not without a reference to sruti'')^ 

In our Upani§ad, Death is the guru and Naciketas the srdvaka ; the dis- 
tinction of vitta from vitta in BU. corresponds to that which we propose to 
recognize as between srnkd and ^xnkd in KU. There is, however, a distinction 
also of hearing ” from “ hearing “ He is not to be apprehended by much 
hearing of scripture” (na bahund srutena. . Aabhyab, KU. 11.23) : “One 
man hath ears, but hath not heard her (Fee, as in RV.X. 125.5 ; Aditi, as in 
KU.Il. 7 ; Sophia); but to another (sc. ya evani veda) she unveils her- 
self ” icnivam vi sasre, RV. X. 71.4, prototype of KU. II. 23 vivrnute tenum 
svdm). Naciketas is precisely such “another”, — tvddrn no bhuydt naeiketah 
pra^std, KU.II.9. 

More than this, there can be cited a Vedic text which affords a remark- 
able parallel to Naciketas’ refusal of Death’s vittamayi srnkd : viz. that 
of RV. VIII.47.15, where “ the whole evil dream, whether it be necklace 
(ni^ka) or chain of gold {sraja) ” is consigned to Trita Aptya, who as an 
ab intra aspect of the Sun or Agni, cf. Ahir Budhnya, can easily be identified 
with Varuua (similarly made the recipient of inauspicious things) and with 
Death ;*in RV.I.163. 3 the identification of the Solar Stallion with Trita and 
Yama is explicit, “ Yama art thou, O Stallion ; Aditya thou ; Trita art theu 
by interior operation 

Our vittafnayi sjnkd is then the chain or series of all “ goods ”, whether 
material or mental, considered objectively as something over against the Spi- 
ritual-self ; all “great possessions” such as those (amongst which may be 
remarked the moral virtues) for the sake of which the rich man turns away 
sorrowful, — ^Math. XIX.20 f. and Mark X.20 f., ‘‘ and went away grieved ; 
for he had great possessions. . .‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the Kingdom of God (in our Upani§ad, ‘Death’s house,’ the Sun)... 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of the needle 

lect, sometimes for love of the thing seen. . .sometimes for love of the very know- 
ledge that one acquires by observation KU. 1.27 provides an adequate comment : 
na vittena tarpanlyo manu^yo, lapsyamahe vittam adrdksma cet tvd ? “ Man is not 

to be contented with goods ; can we grasp after goods, who have seen Thee ? ” (“ Not 
by bread alone”, — ^nor even by ” facts”). 

1. This is not a disparagement of the eye as such, but of sensational as dis- 
tinguished from intellectual recognitions. Its bearing upon the modem tendency 
to substitute a “ visual ” for a “ verbal ” education is obvious. By “ visual educa- 
tion ” there is meant, of course, a conveyance of factual information in terms 
of what things look like ; and not at all the use of visual symbols or a presentation 
of traditional art where it is a matter not of appearances but of meanings. 

2. We substitute “ the ” for “ a ” needle deliberately. The “ camel ” is a type 
of the body and lower soul (aisthesis and noesis), the “ needle’s eye” is the Sun, cf. 
Rumi, Mathnawi 1.3055-3066 and JUB.III. 14.1-5. 

“ There is no hope of eternal life by means of wealth ” (mnrtasya tu msdsti 
vittena, BU.II.4.2). Almost all the “cultural values” of modem civilisation are 
“ great possessions ”. 
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What then is the anekarupd srnkd of KU.L16? Suspicion that this is 
another sfnkd is at once aroused by the fact that it is given, like a robe of 
honour, or insignia, as a free gift from Death to Naciketas, and that nothing 
whatever in the context suggests that the gift is made by way of bribe or 
temptation, nor is anything said about a refusal of this gift, nor can we see 
any reason why Naciketas should have refused this gift, even though 
that of a golden chain. If ‘‘ all is not gold that glitters ”, it does not follow 
that all that glitters is nothing but “filthy lucre”. Gold is the recognized 
symbol of immortality throughout the Vedic and other traditions garlands 
are properly worn by the Devas, ” immortals ” we take it, indeed, that 
Death took the srnkd from his own neck and put it upon that of Naciketas.^ 
If we paraphrase anekarupa by visvrrupa, as is quite legitimate, we shall begin 
to understand what kind of chain this was ; since ” omniform ” is one of the 
most characteristic of the designations of the highest principle throughout the 
Vedic tradition. Omniformity is primarily Tva§tr’s or Vrtras, and sea^nda- 
rily, Indra s, Agni’s, and Savitr’s ; it is their idios^crasy, their mode of 
being many whilst still remaining one, like Death in SB X.5.2.16. The Spirit 
{dtman, the Sun in RV.1. 115.1 ; Light of Lights) lends itself to all mcxlali- 
ties of being, as water to vessels of all sizes and shaix^s, each taking what it 


1 Explicit m SB.IX.4.4.8, “ golden means immortal ’’ ( with reference to \ S. 
XVni.5, “ Goklen-winged bird”) ; and TS.V.1.10.3 “Now Agni is Death and gold 
is immortality”. 

2. “There are necklaces inv^kah) in the sacnficers world ’ i .AV. VI 1.991 1 . 

That our interpretation of the anekarupa srnkd ij» the correct oru^ is strongly 
supported by the wording of a Buddhist text discovered after the foregoing had 
been written. We find in M.I.387 “ Just as one might weave a manifold garland 
{vicitram mdldm), even so in the Bhagvan (Buddha) there is full many a form 
( aneka-vanno) , yea, many many hundreds of forms ianikasata-vanno i . Who can 
refuse praise ina vannam kartssati) w'here praise is due?” Cf. anekavainam in 
Bg. XI.14. 

It may be observ’ed iliat vanno (Skr. varna) has a variety of closely connected 
meanings, e.g. colour, aspect, splendour, beauty, caste, rank, ilk, kind, species, like- 
ness, property < in re ) , quality, reaFon, cause, and praist , practically all of which 
meanings are present also in rupa, at the same time that all correspond to “ fonn, 
idea, species, eternal rea.'on, cause, ” etc. as these terms are employed in Scholastic 
exemplaiism. The meaning ” praise ” derives from the rcx)t meaning of t arn, to 
“ describe ” ; and it can be readily understood that a “ description ” of these count- 
less ” attributes ” is a “ laudation The ” innumerable forms ” subsisting in a 
single ”form”, or of “innumerable beauties” in “beauty” itself (cf. CLMV.15 
discussed in my Source o] and a parallel to Dionysius on the Beautijul, in Journ, 
Greater India Soc. vol. Ill, p. 38) are not so many “possessions”, but so many 
“ perfections 

3 Perhaps with the pertinent words of AV.X.6.4 “ May this gold-woven jewel 
{ hirar^ya-srag ayam tnanih), imparting faith and sacrifice {yajham cf. yajatam in 
RV 11.33.10) and grandeur imahat), abide in our house as a guest” {grhe vasatu 
no tithikf cf. KU.I.9 avdlsir gjhe me. . .atithi^) . As everyone knows, the Hindu 
to this day garlands his guest, not indeed with such a garland in effect, a “ crown ”, 
as Death can bestow upon his Saints, but in imitation (anukarana) thereof, and be- 
cause “ We should do what the Devas have done ”. 
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can receive. In RV.IL33.9-10, Rudra, described in terms of the solar India 
(vajrabahu, etc.), is multiform (pururupah) and “radiant with shining 
golden-gear and specific reference is made to the “ omniform, reverend 
necklace” (niskam yajatam visvarupam) that he, the Arhat {arhany wears. 
It can be truly said, that “ omniformity ” is the best of the divine “orna- 
ments ” seeing that it is only that all “ good ” can be referred to God pei ex- 
cellcntiam, who were he not both the many (aneka) and the one (eka) could 
be thought of as a one amongst the many. As integral multiplicity {visvam 
ekam, RV. 1 1 1. 54.8 he is the imago imagivans of each and every imago imagi- 
nata, — “the single form that is the form of very different things” (Eckhart). 
This is the doctrine of exemplarism, Vedic as well as Christian, but 
into an exposition of which we cannot enter here,- except to note the 
allusions in our Upanisad, V. 9 and 12-13, rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva, 
ekas tatha sarva-bhidantaratma . . .eko bahiinam yo vidadhdti kamdn, “One 
and only Spiritual-essence of all beings, who cometh into being as the counter- 
form of each and evey-y form... the One of the many,* who fulfils their 
desires Death’s gift of the anekaTupa-srtikd is an assimilation of Naci- 
ketas to himself, an acceptation, and as much as to say, as in JUB.III.14.5 
“ Who I am, thou art : Come in 

1.26 : lava nrtya-gUe, “ Thine be the dance and song ” acquires an added 
force if referred to JB.II,69-70, where Prajapati and Death are conducting 
opposing sacrifices, Prajapati’s “ party ” consisting of the chanted lauds, reci- 
tative, and ritual acts (in a word, the sacerdotal art) and Death’s ot “what 
was sung to the harp, or ‘ danced or done by way of vanity” fin a word, 
secular art). For a fuller discussion see my “ Nature of ‘ Folklore ’ and ‘ Po- 
pular art ’ ” in Q. /. Myth. Soc., Bangalore, XXVII. 


1. Arhand brhad devd^o amrtattvam andsuh. RV X.63.4 ; cf. texts cited at 
the head of this article. Agni and India are preeminently the Arhats of RV. 

2. See my Vedic Exemplarism, HJAS 1.1936, pp. 44-64. 

3. Rather than "one amid many” as rendered by Rawson. Cf. AA.11.3.8 (4) 

* In it in Unity all the Gods subsist.” 

4. Or " dispenses their * goods ’ ”, — whatever these may be. The Spirit lends 
itself indifferently to all modalities of being : “ The same am I in all beings ; there 
is none hateful to me nor deai ” (BG. IX.29). The participation of essence {dtmd- 
mam vibhajya purayati imdhl lokdn, mu. VI. 26) gives to individual potentialities the 
opportunity to become what they have it in them to become and this " creation ” is 
a necessary part of the plan of redemption ”, because in the last analysis all 
pursuit of any good is the pursuit of universal good God is called ' good ’ as being 
that by which all things are Dionysus, De div. Nom. IVM ; " It is not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the Spiritual-essence that all things are * dear , i.e. 
are thou^t of as “goods”, (BU.II.45 and IV.5, folbwed almost verbatim by S.I. 
7S—Uddna 47). But if the divine essence gives to all things indiscriminately their 
being, the manner of their being depends upon themselves and is determined by 
the specific virtue that each thing “ milks ” from the divine nature, Natura naturans, 
Creatrix, Viraja in AV.VIII.10.22 f., or as it can be otherwise expressed, determined 
by mediate causes {karma) according to which “fate lies in the created causes 
themselves” (St. Thomas, Sum. TheoL 1416.2). 
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We need hardly say that Prajapati and Death are one and the same 
“beyond the Falcon”, but here considered ab extra under two different 
aspects : just as the Buddha and Mara are one, but considered in this world 
necessarily as ccMitrasted and mutually conflicting principles. The Progenitor, 
the Wake, is the Son, or God, the principle of Life, as distinguished from 
Death, the Sleeper, the Father, or Godhead, the Ender ; it is the Supreme 
Identity of both “whose likeness is both of Life and Death” (RV.X.121.2), 
who “unifies some and separates others” (AA. IIL2.3.) and can be referred 
to as saying “ I kill and I make alive ” (Dent XXI 1.39). Light and Darkness, 
Coolth and Heat ichdya-tapauy III.l, see discussion below) arc outwardly 
contrasted, as the sacerdotal and secular arts are contrasted in JB. But this 
does not mean that the sacerdotal and the secular art are without analogy, 
such an analogy for example as we shall presently recognize as subsisting 
between the anekariipa and vittamayi “chains” : “All music is an earthly 
representation of the music that there is in the rhythm of the ideal world ” 
(Plotinus, EnneadSy V.9.11). “Thine be the dance acd song” can have one 
meaning as spoken by Naciketas for whom in his “simplicity”, “Death” is 
rather the event {punar mftyu) than the person {Mjtyu) “who does not 
die” (SB.) but another and pararnarthika signifiaince for the Compiehensor, 
ya evam veda. For if the song and dance are Death’b in one way in thi- 
world, they are his in another way yonder, “ m Yama’s seat, that * God- 
home’ hight, there flutes are blown for him, there is he adorned with srmgs 
To have renounced the secular art is to have obtained the sacerdotal, in which 
the secular exists more eminently just as to have renounced the vittamayi 
chain is also to have obtained the anekarupa. In this sense tava nrtya-gite 
is not so much ” Thini bit the dance and song ” but “ Thine arc* th(‘ dance 
and song ” essentially. 


{To be cofitinued ^ 


1 Cf. St. Bonaventura’s De reduefiane artium ad theologiam. Op. 4 in Opira 
Omniay Florence, 1891. 



SCHOPENHAUER AND INDIA* 

By 

HEINRICH ZIMMER 


The ideas of Europe about India underwent a radical change since its sea- 
faring peoples, the Portuguese and the Dutch, the English and the French, 
bent on commerce and conquest, penetrated that distant country, and travellers 
and missionaries brought new reports of it which added fresh colours and new 
traits to the obscure and often fabulous picture that ancient tradition had 
conveyed of the far-off land of India ; but it was not until the West stood face 
to face with the great crisis in its own inheritance, a crisis which was never to 
end, that the most secret features of the primeval countenance of India, instinct 
with mystery, assumed real significance in the eyes of the West : when the 
period of the Enlightehment dissolved the shell of its faith and the Revolution 
of 1789 tore from its foundations the old structure of mediseval Christian and 
antique Baroque forms of life and power. Then Europe, unfettered on the 
path .of its own individual fate, mighty to fulfil its destiny, rushed headlong 
into the adventure of the immeasurable and illimitable, and roused the older, 
slumbering continents from their repose, dragging them along with it, gradu- 
ally but forcefully into the vortex of its dissolution, which wTought deeper 
changes in the crust of the earth, as far as mankind is concerned, than even the 
primeval transition from the Stone Age to the Bronze Age had been able to do. 

Every time when the divine idea grows powerless, the strength of the 
Titans attains boundless force and merciless dominion : thus does the Indiarf 
mythus interpret the world drama and that period of the world’s history when 
Schopenhauer was bom, whose voice was to be the first to give the doctrine 
of India that mysterious ringing sound in the ears of the West and that lofty 
position in the choir of spirits which it has ever since occupied in the circle 
of those who know. The remarkable thing is how' little India speaks with her 
own voice in Schopenhauer’s principal work, especially in his first decisive cast 
even in the second mature form of his doctrine which gathers the fruit of a 
long acquaintance with a life rich in its solitude, into the bam with the spirits 
of the ages, the treasury of ancient Indian words and symbols, which was even 
then palpable, was only utilized very incidentally. 

In Hegel’s great review of world history and world religions we get far more 
first-hand knowledge from Indian sources about India’s great and remarkable 
countenance ; and if a hundred years after Hegel apt information is adduced 
to interpret and reveal India from an incomparably richer treasury of sources 


* Abridged English version of a paper entitled “ Sdiopenhauer und Indien 
contributed to the Jubilee Volume of Jahrbuch der SchO'penhaueTgesellschaft . published 
in Germany on 22nd February, 1938, to celebrate the 150th birthday of that great 
German philosopher. 
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which has since been unlocked, it can easily become, as it were, a beautiful 
exegesis and a fuller painting of the few lapidary traits in the sketch which 
the eagle eye of Hegel’s historical genius detected beneath India’s dark mask. 
But it was far from Hegel, as a pioneer of Europe’s future in remembering 
vanishing forms of humanity, to allow himself to fall under the spell of India s 
gesture ; hence his presentation of India, masterly though it was, did not cast 
a glamour over anyone ; indeed, it was at first lost in the huge masses of his 
work, until a later epoch brought it to light once more, to separate its immor- 
tal part from the dust. 

Schelling, who in the depth of his philosophizing, when he is not even 
thinking about India, was so near to some fundamental figures of its inteiprc- 
tation cf the universe — for instance when he sj^eaks of the “ wrath of Cj(^d nr 
the “ madness which rends itself " as the moving force at the bottom of all 
things — has made a thoroughly rambling study of the ancient Indian gods in 
his vast work written in his old age. but the precious metal of his thojght, 
which comes to light in many places in gleaming vents, is here, as it wen. 
blasted and lost sight of, among the rocks and stones. 

Schopenhauer makes only sparing allusions to India in his ])rincipal 
work ; he apparently has no need of India when explaining himself in tlu 
mirror of the riddle of the universe; the Greek myth -“the Wheel of Ixvm 
stands still ” — says in a single metaphor everything there is to say about sufTer- 
ing and release ; but beside it the dictum of the “ Veil of Maya “ is certainly 
an immortally stamped sign. But Sophocles and Calderon, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, are the leading voices of the Chorus with which the hermit holds 
colloquy ; Plato and the Mystics, Seneca and the masters of the ‘sentence 
in France, England and Spain, are those whom he invokes, in order to ^ay 
what all ages felt when they rose above the fXTplexity of life to survey it 
but which no philosopher in the West before him had raised to the dignity of 
a convincing doctrine. The later writings on ethics do. it i^ true, show a more 
visible reference to Indian teachings -with a preference for Buddhism but 
these writings are complementary in nature; in the Dresden ixTiod 'f the 
first great cast he is scarcely concerned with guidance for the conduct of 
life as regards the outside world, or with the social const>quences of the new 
and terrifying aspect of the world. He is concerned rather with the inter- 
pretation of existence, its meaning and its profound mystery. 

The Upanishads, which have been praised by him so highly, could no 
doubt furnish a few isolated sayings as a amsolatory and fortifying drug 
against the incurable suffering in life — “ the knot of the heart is unbound 
and paint the Fata Morgana of the state of an accomplished inversion of the 
will, in glowing colours on the iron firmament. But taken as a whole and 
with reference to their thousands of years’ significance in India, they are the 
adamant foundation of its deepest faith and its purest piety, they teach the 
divine sport and the supramundane peace in the fearful convulsion of forces 
of the timeless course of the universe, and they are the way to bestow on man- 
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kind the kernel of the divine imperishable in the shell of its individuation 
so grievously exposed to pain. They are the jewel on the brow of the Hindu 
faith — and in Schopenhauer they charmed an agnostic, who ushered Europe 
into the new era of its unbelief, and strode undaunted into the icy blast of 
an atmosphere mercilessly despoiled of gods. 

Schopenhauer does not draw on the Bhagavad-Gita, which had just 
been made available through Schlegel’s translation, which Humboldt wel- 
comed as the consolation of his old age, and w^hich Hegel appreciated as a 
document — the fearful and lofty power in the world and the ego, which 
Schopenhauer called “ will,” is here certainly conceived as all-divine. A.11 the 
classical wisdom of India in Hinduism is religious ; hence the Indian element in 
the agnostic “ World as Will and Idea ” could not be much more than the 
enchanting note of a strange new instrument in the deep fulness of sounds in 
this symphony which played lights and shades as yet unknown around the 
basic melody — but this melody arose alone from the labyrinth of the breast 
of the solitary world»seer. 

A doctrine of release without a way of release — measured by all kindred In- 
dian doctrines of the initiated — a picture of the world by which he who created 
it with the eye of knowledge has himself become bewitched, and grows chill as 
though in the magic circle of his own enlightenment, at the same time finds 
repose under the curse which has fallen upon him, so that, in the pure per- 
ception of what is spiritually permeated, he may taste the thrill of inversion 
and liberation, which, like the Promised Land before the eyes of the dying 
Moses, appears on the horizon, an unattainable promise. 

The goal was certainly more understood than realised ; but the prima4 
knowledge which originated in Schopenhauer’s mind and needed no hint from 
India : of the blind will as a world-permeating being and world-moving force, 
which soaring through realms of forms in Nature and purifying itself is capa- 
ble of illuminating itself in man, — this is just as closely akin to Indian doctrine, 
spirit of the spirit of India, as Schopenhauei ’s personality and mode of life 
were far removed from the Yogis and Brahmans, teachers and ascetics of 
India. A specimen of a tenacious capitalist, disgruntled and moody, but who 
knew how to make the most of lii'e, obstinate and naive in his vital joy in fame, 
immortality and long life, godless, and yet strong, and in this a type of the 
coming era, homeless on earth and in heaven, feeling at home only in the realm 
of spirits and among his books : that is the outer shell of his individuation 
— no genuine wanderer in that sphere at whose border all signatures change, the 
stars fall and the force of gravity comes to a standstill, no mendicant pilgrim 
with other-worldly smile, whose symbol for India is the wandering wild swan 
as an allegory of the released soul : he has pulled both feet out of the waters 
of life and the nourishing mire of ever renewed spontaneous generation, to 
soar in wheeling flight over fertile tracts and waste lands and to raise himself 
to the eternal snowy peaks of abstraction, the abode of the gods between 
crystal lakes. 
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The formula of the “ Veil of Maya ” contains the question : By what stand- 
ard does an individual compare himself with the universe and the ego ? What 
does he recognize to be the essence of the universe and of his own Self ? What 
Schopenhauer called “ Will/’ is called in India “ Shakti/’ i.e. “ Energy.” Shakti 
is the last word in Indian world-interpretation in later Hinduism, the almighty 
keyword for the revealed mystery of the divine in man and universe. 

To comprehend that all appearance is material and moving ” Energy ” of 
the all-divine — Shiva’s consort clasping the eternal rest of the all-god in eternal 
embrace of wild surrender, and igniting herself thereat to sport without end, 
his world-creating side and half — ^to comprehend Shakti as the sum of sub- 
stance of all life, means to the Indian to realise the identity of what is lovely 
with what is destructive. The love-call and the death-dealing thrust gush from 
the same spring of life which pours forth, tumbling headlong in its desire to 
rush out into the wide world ; the sweet vague aspirations in the charm of 
childlike youths and in the tender young women are one with the iKivCity of 
decay, the horror of disintegration ; the vague impulse df life, which gcxs on 
leproducmg and consuming its warmth, is one Shakti— with the flashing clear 
glance from the third eye of knowledge. 

All are gestures of Shakti — he who plans creation, implies death ; lovers, who 
seek each another with kisses and lose themselves in each another, are of a 
piece with the dumb diversity of all decay, which is taking place unseen simul- 
taneously all arcHind them and which will soon disintegrate them too • whole 
they in pure spontaneity propagate new life from their inmost energy, and, 
carried away beyond themselves, complete the circle ci creation, the flashing 
circle of the stream, the same electric ix)wer passc‘s through them as, flashing 
from the sky, transforms the trees into blazing torches and reduces them lo 
charred stumps, which threshes the corn by impregnating the soil. 

The insight into the profound oneness of contrasts, which India early deve- 
loped, regards all the diversity of the gestures of life as ultimately one : as tht* 
unending sport of Shakti, as the mimic dance of th(‘ goddess of the world- 
energy, who in the rhythmic motion of her limbs and inexhaustible movements 
becomes intoxicated with herself. 

Here fails the half-breed nature of specious innocence of thought ; no rr.om 
remains for sentimental classifications, as though what is idyllically harmless 
had no essential part in the unbounded raging of life in constant scdf mutila- 
tion — as though the one were not always in the other, and all in all, although 
slumbering in the background only thinly concealed by a single surface ; as 
if kisses and bites, life and death were not unceasingly intermingling. The 
idyll of a smiling flowering plant is forced up by the passion lo reproduce itst‘lf 
unceasingly, by the vaguely embittered struggle for every crumb of earth. 

The thousandfold flickering face of divine reality, the essence of which is 
Shakti, deceives no believer by its light and joyous colours which transform 
the landscape of life, no more than by its heart-rending darknes>s and the 
terror of annihilation which bellows forth from its all-devouring paws. The 
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Shakti of the god has been world-mother from time immemorial, mother 
of all creation, and “ Thou art the Mother calls the sacrificial creature to- 
wards those jaws which must devour it in the eternal to and fro of universal 
evolution and devolution — “ Thou art the Mother, and I am Thy child or : 

“ It is indeed Thou, Lord, in the whirlpool of annihilation as in the sport of 
becoming, and I am Thou in my deepest essence — and herewith the victim 
overcomes the inexpressible violence of life which to the individual certainly 
must appear as pure destruction, if he gazes without faith into the face of the 
transitoriness of all individuation. 

Meaningless and indestructible, this divine whole, as it renews itself un- 
ceasingly, eternally in the play of myriads of rises and falls ; in dumb silence 
the comprehending creature gazes into this spectrum and kaleidoscope of divine 
power, as it emits sparks — worlds and creatures — and hurls them together in 
confusion, thereby forming ever new glowing constellations and bursting into 
flames swallows up all : moments in the life of an individual and great world- 
epochs incapable of interpretation and pregnant with significance, springing up, 
mown down and already turned to dust. 

A silent pause, as eye to eye : all that am I myself — with all its rainbow 
colours the most flattering happiness and horror rush through my inner being, 
a rain of gleaming stars and deadly meteors whirls round about me like the 
wandering whirlwind of a desert, which scatters night before the eye and 
chokes the breath, and drags me too like a grain of sand into the divine pro- 
gress of its deadly vortex — like falling stars we plunge through God’'^ space and 
are sheltered therein. 

The inexorableness of such a vision of reality has been familiar in India 
from ancient times ; to Schopenhauer was given, not the mentality whidh 
responds to this in India, but a genuine glimmer of this vision. He was the 
first among the Western people to speak of this in an incomparable manner — 
in that great cloudburst of European-Christian atmosphere, the cold breath 
of which inspired Jean Paul with the title of one of his most beautiful noc- 
turnal visions : “ Rede des toten Christus vom Weltgebaude herab, dass kein 
Gott sei (“ Speech of the dead Christ from the edifice of the universe that 
there is no God ”). As with a magic wand Schopenhauer broke the barrier 
which separated Europe from the landscape of India's spirits ; with his per- 
ception life looked at itself as though with Indian eyes ; but India herself 
teaches how life can be a match for this reality which it comprehends in 
itself. 



AN IMPLICATION OF THE BHAGVADGTTA RIDDLE 


By 

F. O. SCHRADER 

The tantalising prcblem’ of the li slokas attributing, in some manu- 
scripts, at the beginning of the Bhi§mavadhaparvan 620 slokas to Srl-Kr§na, 
57 to Arjuna, 67 to Sarhjaya, and one sloka to Dhftara^tra, ie., 46 more 
to Sri-Kr§na, 27 less to Arjuna, and 26 more to Sarhjaya than in tne 
conunon Gita is not removed by the indubitable fact that the passage contain- 
ing those slokas (stanzas 1-5 following the Bhagavadg^ta ) is an interpolation. 
For, however late that passage may be, the Bhagavadgita to which it refers 
must be older and may be even considerably older, and those slokas must have 
been composed by one who had actually before him a Bhagavadgita of that 
description. Equally the author of the slightly modified corresponding pass- 
age in the two Kashmirian manuscripts mentioned by Mr. Tadpatrikar- must 
have really counted the stanzas of his Bhagavadgita and fcxind that in it 
Arjuna speaks only 55 and Samjaya only 65 stanzas. 

There was, then, a Bhagavadgita different from ours in the mentioned 
way, and the task is thrown upon us to find out, if possible, something more 
about the relation of the two than is indicated by the difference in the 
number of slokas attributed to the several sjxiakers. We may at once rule 
out from our inquiry the Bhagavadgita of the Buddha Dharma Mandala of 
Madras (published in 1917), because this, not to speak of the artificiality 
cf its composition, agrees but imperfectly with the scheme of our Mahabharata 
passage. For, though it does consist of 745 stanzas and makes Dhftara^tra 
speak his one stanza and Sarhjaya 67, Arjuna gets in it not 57 but 68i stanzas 
and §ri-Kr§na not 620 but only 608i. We have, then, here an attempt to 
fabricate a Bhagavadgita conforming to our Mahabharata passage and con- 
sequently later than it. Now, as more often than not in the case of a work 
existing in two recensions the longer one has been found to be the later one, 
we shall naturally try first to understand our problem from this ix>int of 
view. 

Our provisional supposition, then, is that at a time when the Bhagavadgita 
was not yet as sacrosanct as it has been since more than a millennium this 
same Bhagavadgita as we now have it was re-written with some additions 


1. Recently solved by Pandit R, M. Shastri, m.a., with the help of an amaz- 
ingly simjrfe but unfortunately unacceptable method ; see Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar^s 
paper “ The Gjmputation of the J^iagvadgita in Annais oj the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, voL XVIII, 1937, pp, 357-360. 

2. Loc. cit. p. 357, foot-note. 
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and omissions. Now, we can well imagine that the revisor added bona fide 
to, or interpolated in, the speeches of Sri-Krsija some more stanzas of the 
Lord’s known to him from other sources. We can also understand that he 
saw nc harm in a d d i n g , where this appeared to be desirable to him for the 
sake of clearness or otherwise, some slokas (borrowed or of his own making) 
to those spoken by Sarhjaya. We can, however, not understand his o m i 1 1 i n g 
any slokas of the present Gita. For, what could have induced him to do 
so? Certainly not the discovery that as many as 27 out of the 84 slokas 
attributed to Arjuna were worth nothing 1 Nor a compulsion felt to 
stick to the total cf 700 stanzas of the Gita under revision ; for, the revi- 
sor’s additions ( 72 stanzas) far outnumber his omission of only the 27 stanzas 
taken away from Arjuna’s share. Nor, thirdly, the wish to gain more room, 
in a Gita restricted to 745 stanzas, for his additional 46 and 26 stanzas 
spoken resp. by Sri-Kr§na and Sarhjaya ; for, in the first place, nobody would 
in a Kr^oarjuna-sarhvada shorten Arjuna’s speeches and increase Sarhjaya’s 
(the less so as the latter could even be shortened by at least eight sldkas, 
viz., I 15-18 and XI 10-13) ; and, secondly, 745 not being a holy or lucky 
number, nothing evidently need have hindered the compiler to compose a 
Gita of 750 or more stanzas. 

No other conclusion can be drawn from this consideration but that those 
27 slokas exceeding in the current Gita the number of those spoken by Arjuna 
in the longer one were not knowntothe compiler of the latter, and thus 
the supposition that he had before him our present Gita falls to the ground. 

But what does this mean ? It can mean nothing less than that those 
27 slokas, since they were missing but cannot have been omitted in Vaisam- 
I>ayana’s Gita (as outlined by his sloka summary) must be a later 
addition to the original Gita, no matter whether the latter itself or 
only a later recension truer to the original than those known to us was the 
basis of the Gita of 745 slokas referred to in the summary. 

And now we cannot, of course, resist the temptation to see whether and 
where among the 84 stanzas attributed to Arjuna in our own Gita we can 
discover twenty-seven which are not necessary for the context and thus may 
be regarded as interpolated. 

That there are interpolations in the Bhagavadgita was noticed as soon 
as it became known in Europe, viz., by the great Wilhelm von Humboldt who 
found it difficult to believe that the last seven adhyayas up to XVIII 62 are 
an original part of the Gita. More than a century has elapsed since (1826). 
and during it many scholars have expressed their opinion on the problem 
with the result that in the West the almost general opinion is at present that 
the Gita cannot have been from the beginning what it is now. Farthest of 
all went the late Professor Winternitz who. not satisfied with Garbes deletion 
of 170 stanzas, refused to recognize as original parts of the Gita the whole 
of the famous eleventh canto as well as the whole of the last six cantos with 
the sole exception of XVIII 55-66. The last one who wrote on the problem 
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is the late Professor Rudolf Oita of Marburg University.^ He endeavoured 
to show that the Gita has had much the same evolution as the Mok§adharma : 
as the dying Bhi§nia’s “few reconciling and consolatory speeches,” which 
alone could have been part of the epic proper, became the “ nest ” of numerous 
tieatises, so the “primitive Gita” (Urgita) of 156 verses- gradually grew, 
first by the intrusion of eight “ didactic treatises ” (Lehrtraktate) ^ and then by 
many ” glosses,” the same (with some exceptions) as, and a few more than, 
those pointed out by Garbe, His view of canto XI was identical with 
Humboldt's, viz., that it is the very acme of the Gita, and thus diametrically 
opposed to that of Wintermtz.* 

We are here concerned with the glosses only, and of them merely with 
those belonging to Arjuna’s speeches. Garbe eliminates seventeen of Arjuna's 
s\oka% viz., VIII 1-2, X 12 -18, and 'XI 15-16, 18-19, and 37-40 ; while Otto 
prints (in small type, i.e.) as glosses merely VIII 1-2 and, with doubt (mark 
of interrogation), XI 15-16, 18 and 37-40, and thus not X 12-18 which is 
for him an original part of the “ treatise ” X 12-42, as it is, indeed, also for 
Garbe who, without distinguishing between treatises and glosses, excludes X 
12-42 from his primitive Gita. Thus, Garbe and Otto could furnish us at 
the best but 10 of the 27 stanzas we are in need of. This shows that we 
must direct our inquiry to some other part or parts of the Gita. 

Now, it is easy to see that the bulk of the additions we are looking for 
must be contained in canto XI. For, this most admired canto of the Bhaga- 
vad^ta is on account of its highly imaginative character specially favour- 
able to enlargement, and of the two cantos containing many Slokas spoken by 
Arjuna (viz., I with 21 and XI with 33) it is the one where a fairly large 
number thereof can be spared. Not much is lost and the context is not disturb- 
ed if we omit stanzas 1 and 2, 15 to 30, and 36 to 44. This gives us 
exactly twenty-seven stanzas, it being remarkable that apparently 
not one more can be spared in the adhyaya in Arjuna’s sjx^eches. 
Let us now examine more closely these omissions which, as we have s^^en, are in 
leality additions. 

Stanza XI 1 appears in Garbe's translation as part of the original Gita, 
but in his Appendix he has the following note wi it : “ We could suspect that 


1. See my detailed criticism of his three works concerned in OrientaUstische 
Liter atm zeitung^ 1936, columns 107-U8. 

2. Viz., Adhy. I ; II M3, 20, 22, 29-37 ; X 1-8 ; XI 1-17, 20-36, 41-51 ; and 
XVIII 58-61, 66, 72-73 (dash = “to”, incl.). 

3. Viz., XI 52 -XII 20; XIV-XV ; XVI -XVIII 57 ; XIII ; V; VMIX ; 
II 39— IV ; and X 12-42. About the order of this arrangement we are left in 
the daik. If it is meant to be chronological, there must be a mistake in it ; for, the 
fifth treatise is said to be an appendix to the seventh. 

4. According to whom this canto, caused by the “ highly insipad appearance of 
Krishna as All-God ” in canto X, is only a ” dramatic tinsel in the Puranic style ** 
the omission of which would make one miss “absolutely nothing” (WZKM, 1907, 
pp. 196 ff.). 
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the first verse also of canto XI still belongs to the large interpolation [preced- 
ing it, viz. X 12>42]. It strikes one that Arjuna declares already here (when 
no less than eight cantos are still to follow) that thanks to Kr^oa’s teaching 
his delusion has disappeared. For, Kr§na asks about it only where it is 
to be expected, viz. at the end of the poem, in XVIII 72 ; and there only 
(in 73) can Arjuna’s confession be called justified and in the right place. 
But I do not wish to attach too much weight to inconsistencies like this in 
a poem.'’ That the second sloka is also redundant needs the less ^ proved 
as sloka 3 is a perfectly suitable beginning of the adhyaya. The word ugra- 
rupo in 31 seems to point back to the expressions of fear (see esp. 20, 21, 23} 
in stanzas 15-30, but Arjuna’s awe being already indicated by hfst aroma in 
14, those stanzas may as well be understood as an e x p a n s i o n of 31 by a 
revisor who felt inspired to picture Arjuna’s feelings ; and this accounts also 
for the interpolation of 36-44 intervening between two stanzas the close 
connection of which is obvious by vepamanah (35) and bhayena ca pravya- 
thitam mano me (45). 

It may be objected that not all of the twenty-seven additional slokas 
need be contained in canto XI. But the following consideration will show 
that this objection can at most affect but two of the slokas concerned. The 
author 'of the Bhagavadgita of the Suddha Dharma Mandala^ has omitted 
even 30 verses of Arjuna’s from those appearing in the vulgate of the Bhaga- 
vadgita, viz., 1 32-44 and 46 ; II 4 and 8 ; III 2 ; IV 4 ; VI 38 ; and XI 

19-20, 22-27, 29-31. But he could do so only by ignoring the division 

into 18 adhayas and trying to distribute as suited his fancy the 700 

verses among the 26 adhyayas (or subjects) wanted for his “ancient” 
Gita, with the result that there remained 30 of Arjuna’s verses which 
he could not manage and thus quietly ignored.- In a Gita of 18 

adhyayas, however, essentially identical with ours none of those omissions 
can be justified (neither as such nor as interpolations) except only those in 
adhy. XI, and these are included in our supposed interpolation 15-30, with 
the sole exception of 31 which cannot be missed for the context. All inter- 
polations assumed by Garbe for canto XI are also included in ours, and of 
the rest there remain only stanzas VIII 1-2 which may, indeed, but need not 
be an interpolation, — need! not, because we do not acknowledge Garbe' s reason 
for excluding them (and the next two), which is, as in many other cases, 
his erroneous belief that in the Bhagavadgita everything advaitic must be 


1. The complete absence of a sense of propriety (let alone historical sense) 
in the author of this fabrication is best illustrated by the fact that he includes 
in the Bhagavadgita Arjuna’s devistuti from the last but one of the preceding 
chapters of the Bhagavadgita-parvan. 

2. It remains curious that he left Sarhjaya with a whole skin. But this 
is evidently due to his looking at Sarhjaya’s slokas as the frame of the Gita to 
be preserved at any cost and even requiring enlargement. So he actually added 
(with the help of other chapters of the Bhi§mapar\^an) 10 and 25 slokas resp. to 
those spoken by Sarhjaya in the first and in the last chapter of the Gita. 

5 
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spurious. Still, it being difficult to a c c o u n t for XI 1-2 as an a d d i t i o n . 
while the reason for adding stanzas VIII 1-2 could be found in the idea that 
stanzas VIII 3-4 presuppose (which in reality they do not) a question by 
Arjuna, we admit that these rather than XI 1-2 may belong to the 27 slokas 
added. 

The fact that it is just the eleventh canto which has thus been found 
to contain the 27 slokas missing in Vai^^mpayana’s Gita, or at least 25 of 
them, is another reason for the unlikeliness of their having been omitted. 
Read this canto and ask yourself whether any admirer of the Gita could 
conceive the idea of shortening it and, supposing even there was one, whether he 
would have omitted exactly those slokas. We hold that canto XI, when 
once it had attained its present shape, could not be 
shortened. The S. Dh. M. Gita cannot be instanced against this thesis, 
because it is a unique case. We have seen that it cannot be the Gita referred 
to by Vaisampayana, and we cannot reasonably assume that his was a Gita 
similar to it, i.e.. essentially different from ours. There is too much against 
assuming that ever before the Dh. M. Gita the disastrous idea entered a 
person’s mind that, for discovering the original Gita, the 760 stanzas of the 
current one must be shuffled like a pack of cards. That ingenious person, 
indeed, but none else, could think it fit to distribute the majority of Arjuna’s 
slokas, as contained in the vulgate, among sixteen of his newly created twenty- 
six adhyayas and deliver to oblivion the remaining thirty slokas. 

Adding rather than omitting or a mere copyist’s mistake is possibly also 
the key to the varietas lectionis mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 
For, a copyist cannot well have twice mistaken sal>ta for pahca and it is less 
likely that Vaisampayana’s Gita should have been shortened, intentionally or by 
negligence, by two of Arjuna’s stanzas and two of Sarhjaya’s than that a 
Gita of 741 stanzas was brought up to the more perfect number 745. In the 
latter case, then, the reading of the two Kashmirian manuscripts would go 
back to an older source than the one making the Gita consist of 745 stanzas, 
and we get a glimpse of the gradual growth of the Gita from an unknown 
stage or number of stages to 671 stanzas (i.e., the vulgate minus 29 stanzas 
of Arjuna’s) and, from that point, in two diverging lines viz., (1) to a (Hta 
of 698 stanzas, i.e., 671 increased by 27 of Arjuna’s and then, by means of 
two more stanzas attributed to him, to the 700 stanzas of the vulgate ; and, 
on the other hand, (2) to 741 stanzas, i.e. the vulgate minus 29 stanzas of 
Arjuna’s and plus 70 stanzas, not contained in the vulgate, of §ri-Kr§oa’s and 
Sarhjaya’s, and frem here, viz. by adding from the complete vulgate 2 m ire 
stanzas of Arjuna’s and besides^ 2 more stanzas of Sariijaya’s, to the 745 
stanzas of Vaisampayana’s Gita. If this is what has happened, then not 27 
but 29 slokas spoken by Arjuna have to be accounted for as missing in the 

1. Whether from the vulgate or not we cannot tell because in Vai^ampayana’s 
Gita there are 26 stanzas more spoken by S. than in the vulgate, and the two added 
ones may be among them. 
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original Gita, and the two latest ones would have to be either XI 1-2, or 
VIII 1-2, or two of the group X 12-16, say 12 and 13. 

My conclusion, then, is that what I call the Bhagvadgita riddle reveals to 
us by its very form the existence of t w o recensions not now available of the 
Bhagavadgita, to wit : one which was longer than the two known to us 
{the vulgate and the Kashmirian one) and one which was shorter and 
therefore, at least as regards the eleventh canto, more origin al than both 
of the two. There has been, as I said, since W. v. Humboldt's days the persist- 
ent persuasion among Western scholars, shared also by some in India, that the 
original Bhagavadgita must have been shorter than the current one. But 
no coercive literary evidence could so far be given for it. The fact that 
the Javanese Bhagavadgita^ stops at XIV 26 and has after this stanza only 
one more, viz., XVIII 66, strangely agrees, though not exactly, with the 
theory of Humboldt, Hopkins, and others, but can as yet not be claimed 
as an unequivocal proof for the existence of a shorter Gita earlier than ours. 
But Vaisamj>ayana’s sloka summary, as I believe to have shown, actually 
implies such proof. 

There must have been Bhi$maparvan manuscripts in which the sloka 
summaiy was actually preceded by a Bhagavadgita conforming to it. Might 
not such manuscripts be still in existence ? Their containing the longer Gita 
may have merely escaped attention, because leaders of the Mahabharata are 
apt to pass over the Bhagavad^ta (if not already omitted in their manu- 
bcript),- as they know it well enough, often by heart. All Bhi§maparvan manu- 
scripts, not only those containing the sloka record (which may be quite a 
late addition), should therefore be examined with an eye to the possibility 
of their containing a Bhagavadgita different from ours (longer or shorter). 
As regards the Persian translation of a Bhagavadgita of 745 stanzas, which 
began to attract atterticn eight years agc' and of which manuscripts are 


1. To which I called attention in 1933 in the Winter nit z congratulatory 
volume and once more in 1936 in my criticism of Otto's Gita. It has meanwhile 
been published by Prof. Gonda of Utretcht. 

2. It is said to be missing in many manuscripts, and here again, though 
many a time it may have been actually omitted, the possibility is given that it 
was not originally in the Mahabharata. It begins abruptly, not like a continuation 
of the preceding chapters, and its very existence is contradicted by the fact that 
almost immediately before it, viz. in Bhi§maparvan XXI, the very same Arjuna 
whose despondency is at the root of the Bhagavadgita consoles and encourages the 
despairing Dhrtara§tra and shows himself fully convinced that “ where there is 
righteousness, there is victory” (11) and “where Kr§na is, there is victory” (12). 
My own opinion is that the Gita and the chapters preceding it belong to two differ- 
ent versions of the great epic which were amalgamated in too clumsy a way to 
render unrecognizable their difference of provenience, and that the Gita thus incor- 
porated consisted originally of only chapters I, II 1-38, and the sloka XVIII 73. 

3. See the Srimadbhagavadgitanka of the Hindi journal Kalyan ((Jorakhpur, 
1929), pp. 388-89, and now Jivaram Kalidas Shashi's edition and translation of 
the Kashmirian Bhagavadgita (Gondal, 1937), Introduction, pp. 24 ff. 
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said to exist both in India and England, it will perhaps prove to be a mere 
attempt (similar to, though less fantastic than, the S. Dh. M. GM) to conform 
to Vai^mpayana's sloka record with the help of the sections preceding the Gita 
in the Bhagavadgitaparvan or (and) of other parts of the Mahabharata.^ 
But, however this may be, it is now time that Persian scholars should be 
approached to enlighten us on the subject. 


1. Opinions may have differed sometime as to the beginning of the Bhagavad- 
gjta within the Bagavadgita-parvan ( -adhy. XIII to XLII of the Bh1§maparvan ) . 
as there is more than one chapter in the latter (e g , XIX and XX) which could 
be understood as such. 



WHAT IS AVIJNAPTIRUPA (CONCEALED FORM 
OF ACTIVITY)?* 

By 

V. V. GOKHALE 

The Buddhists classify the elements of existence— and this is no doubt 
one of the oldest classifications — into five groups (skandha), among which 
the first group, viz. the Rupaskandha, may be said to correspond roughly to 
the modem conception of matter and the rentaining four groups, viz. Vedam 
(feelings), samjna (omcepts), Samskdra (volitional forces) and Vijndna (con- 
sciousness) to what we call mind. The Rupaskandha or “ matter ” is further 
analysed into eleven physical elements, viz. the five senses {Caksus, 
Srotra, Ghrdna, Jihvd and Kdya), their five kinds of objects, and Avijnapti- 
rupa as the deventir. 

The designatkm Avijhaptt implies, that this particular kind of physical 
element cannot be revealed to others ; unlike the other ten dements of the 
Rupaskandha, it is unmanifested and undiscoverable. When we promise to 
do something and then fulfil the promise after some time, the interval bet- 
ween the promise and the overt action of its fulfilmait represents the period, 
when the physical action remains unexpressed as Avijnaptirupa. It must not, 
however, be confounded with the idea of doing something, because it owes 
Its existence to some material form, like the one implied in making a promise. 
Thus, the folding of one’s hands in prayer and an accidental, unintentional 
folding of the hands are two different kinds of action, the former being 
accompanied by a concealed form of moral activity. Obviously, the Avijnap- 
tirupa has a twofold character. It is not merely a rupa, like the visible, the 
audible etc., because unmanifested as it is, it alwa5rs implies some kind of 
activity (kriya) ; nor is it mere activity, because it is essentially a product 
of the material elements and therefore partakes of the nature of rupa. It 
lies in the very nature of a manifestation or expressicm, howsoever con- 
cealed, to be both, physical as well as active. 

All physical actions are either expressed or unexpressed, both being in 
their turn wther corporal or vocal. Supposing a man orders another man 
to commit an assassination, the man, who instigates the murder, commits a 
vocal declaration {vdgvijnapti) when he gives the order, and the assassin 
commits a corporal act {kdyavijnapti) when he executes the order. Now, 
however, at the time of the assassination, the instigator has also committed 
a certain crime, not vocal but corporal, not overt but latent, inasmuch as he 
has exercised a corporal ‘ avijnopti ’. While the murder was being committed. 


* Read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Ccmference (1937) at Trivandrum. 
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the instigator might have even forgotten the order given by him, he might be 
sleeping or thinking of something else. Yet, he was unwittingly doing an 
act, for which he had made himself responsible by his former * vijnapti \ 
which, howsoever hidden from the public gaze, is none the less real. There 
is a corporal ‘ avijnapti ' bom of a former vocal ‘ vijnapti \ viz. the act of 
giving the order. We shall see later on, that such latent acts are also born 
in a state of deep concentration or passionlessness of the mind, in which 
case they are always of the right type (kusala). 

This, in short, is the general view of the Sarvastivddin, formulated at 
length by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakosa. There are some schools, 
which r^ard Avijnapti, not as a physical, but as a mental phenomenon, like 
the Dharmalak^arm school. There are others, like the Sautrdntika, who do 
not admit the real existence of any such clement as the Avijnaptirnpa. 
However, it will be interesting to pass under review the definitions, given by 
Vasubandhu, debated by his contemporary, Samghabhadra, and commented 
later on by Sthiramati. 

In the Kosa, the Avijuaptirupa has been defined as : 

Viksiptdcittakasydpi yo nubandhah subhdsubhah ^ 
Mahdbhutdnyupdddya sdhyainjnaptirucyate , ( I.l 1 ) 

{Avijnapti is that stream of action, which, being morally either good or 
bad, is present even in the mind of a distracted or unconscious iKTson, and 
which is essentially the product of the material elements.) 

We do not propose to go here into the detailed manner, in which Vasu- 
bandhu’s great contemporary, Sarhghabhadra, tried to demolish, pivcv by piece, 
this formulation, which, according to him. was a most un^ati'^factory way 
of representing the Vaibhdsika view of Avijnapti. Yaikimitra has qut>ted in 
his famous commentary Sarhghabhadra's arguments and very cleverly tried 
to meet them. But Samghabhadra s criticism could not have gone altoge*ther 
unheeded. He objected to the word ‘stream', which seemed to deny the 
universally accepted momentanness of things. He objected to reference being 
made only of the ‘ distracted or unconscious person ’ to the exclusion of 
one, who is immersed in deep meditation. And then, if the last-mentioned 
person was to be understood to have been included in the definition by impli- 
cation, his avijnapti ought to have been specially chaiacteriscjd as being only 
‘of the right type (subha).' In fact, Sarhgha. finds faults with almost every 
word of Vasubandhu’s formulation, which he brands as being “ highly de- 
fective, unfounded, full of overstatements and superfluities.” 

If we give any credence to the tradition, as related by the Tibetan 
historian, Bu-ston, in his Chos-^Byung (II. 144), Vasubandhu had first pub- 
lished only the metrical part of his Kosa for ascertaining the general criti- 
cisms of the then known authorities of the Vaibhd^ika school. (Also cf. Para- 
martha's Life of Vasubandhu, trans. by Takakusu, T'oung Pao f 1904 ) pp. 287 
ff.) He must, therefore, have had an inkling of the general nature of the 
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objections, which would be raised against the views represented in it, be- 
fore he wrote his own commentary {Bhd$ya) in its final form and published 
it. Because, in the Bhdsya, Vasubandhu appears to have tried to forestall 
some of those objections by offering, as an explanation of the versified text, 
a more direct and simple prose definition of the Avijnaptirupa. It runs : 

Vijnaptisamddhisambhutam kusaldkusalam rupam | 

(Avijnapti is that physical element, which, being morally either good 
or bad, is bom of either an overt action or deep concentration.) 

The critics, who had remained hesitant, so long as they had before 
them only the pithy versified text, which could admit of various interpieta- 
tions, if all the implications were brought out, seem to have become vocal, 
as soon as Vasubandhu published his Bhdsya, giving his own definite expla- 
nations. Sarhghabhadra, who had formerly approved of the Kosa compila- 
tion in general terms, now^ led the attack, and we have indicated above, 
how trenchantly he deals with Vasubandhu’s formulation of the definition 
of Avijnapti. 

He had now one more weapon in his armoury, inasmuch as he could 
now reproach Vasubandhu for not having given some necessary explanations 
eveti in his own commentary. Thus he points out, among other things, that 
it was necessary, at least in the Bhafya, to qualify the Avijnaptirupa as being 
unimpeded and susceptible to penetration iapratigha). Sarhgha. does not 
satisfy himself merely by criticising Vasubandhu’s definition, but he offers 
his own definition in the following terms, in his Samayapradipikd, quoted by 
Yasomitra : 

Krte'pi visabhdge pi citte cittdtyaye ca yat j 

Vydkrtapraiigkam rupam sd hyavijnaptirisyate j| 

(Avijnapti ought to be defined as that physical element, which, being either 
good or bad, knows no impediment and which is found in either the wakeful, 
or the concentrated or the absent mind.) 

Yasomitra has tried his best to defend Vasubandhu ’s definition against 
Samgha’s attacks and in his turn to find fault with the new definition, offered 
by the latter. But Vasubandhu himself, as we have indicated above, seems 
to be somewhat concerned about his own formulation being exposed to such 
criticisms. Because, later on, when he wrote his Pancaskandhaka (see my 
article in ABORI, Vol. XVIII, Pt. iii), he again amends his former definition 
by dropping altogether the qualifying words : “ good or bad,” and adding two 
more adjectives, viz. ‘ unimpeded (apratigha) y as suggested by Sarhghabhadra, 
and ‘ undemonstrable {anidarsanaY — ^this latter addition containing an alto- 
gether new thought, which might have been inspired by some other criticisms, 
unknown to us. Thus, in the Pancaskandhaka the definition runs as ; 

Vijnaptisamddhisambhutam rupam anidarsanam apratigham ca i 

(Avijnapti is that physical element, which is born either of overt action 
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or in the state of deep concentration of the mind and which is neither imped- 
ed, nor capable of being demonstrated.) 

The fourth chapter of the Abhidharmakosa, dealing with the whole prob- 
lem of Karma in detail, also treats the Avijnapti, giving minute and technical 
interpretations of the various terms, like ‘ good ’ and ' bad,’ involved in its 
definition. We shall here content ourselves with a brief reference to Sthira- 
mati’s commentary on the Pancaskandhaka, which, with a smaller exposition, 
covers the same ground, though with a certain slight emendation, representing 
his own view of the analysis. Sthiramati s exposition of the Avijnapti may 
be briefly explained by the following tabular analysis : 


Avijnapti. 

\ 

\ 

II. Rupavacard. 

{ Dhydnai>ami arc). 


I. Kdmdvacard 


i. Pratimoksa- 
samvara. 

I 

j 

1. Bhiksu. 


1 ^ 

li. Bod hisatt ra- 
sa fit vara. 


2. Sramanera 


\ 

iii. Asamvara. 


1 

3. Updsaka. 


III. Andsrai d 
{Andsravai>am- 
rara ) . 

I 

iv. N obhayagata 


4. Upavdsastha. 


Thus, Avijnapti has three spheres of activity. In the first one, i.e. 1 1 ) tlu- 
sensuous world, Avijnapti is bom of either a bodily or a vocal action, each oi 
which may be either good or bad, but never indifferent. Further, it can be 
either of the nature of (i) binding oneself to the observance cf the laws of 
spiritual discipline, on the part of any of the four kinds of monks, male or 
female, or (ii) binding oneself to the observance of the discipline of a Bodhi- 
sattva, or (iiij avowing oneself to the path of indiscipline, or (iv) owning one- 
self to a way of life, that implies neither discipline nor indiscipline. It will be ob- 
served, that the second kind of avijnapti, viz. Bodhisattvasamvara, is an innova- 
tion of Sthiramati, who shows himself here a true disciple of the school, found- 
ed by the mystical personality of Maitreya. ( In Chinese we have translations 
of treatises, attributed to Maitreya, like the ‘ Bodhisattvaprdtimok^a, Nanjio's 
C atalogue Nos. 1096, 1098, etc. Similar texts are recorded in Tibetan, UiV 
Catalogue Nos. 248, 3970, 4081, etc.}. In the secord sphere, viz. (II) the 
higher ethereal world, Avijnapti takes the form of a moral resolution, formed 
in the state of a trance. In the third sphere, viz. (Ill) the Path of Salva- 
tion, where pure matter exists, the moral resolution is formed in a state of 
passionlessness. 

Thus, the Buddhists, who were from the very beginning far morc‘ deeplx' 
interested than any other school of Indian philosophy in analysing pheno- 
menon of Karma in all its implications and varieties, have tried to ex|)lain here 
one aspect of it viz. that which passed under the name of “ adnta ” among the 
Brahmanic circles. The virtue, involved in giving charities, visiting holy places 
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and such other acts, could not be satisfactorily explained or logically derived 
from merely the manifest acts {vijnapti) of such religious discipline. Any 
outside agency being strictly inadmissible in the Buddhist view of the universal 
becoming, this concealed activity, called the Avijnaptirupa was bound to receive 
a place in the scheme of the dharma-complexes, which go to make up the stream 
of worldly existence. 
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A NOTE ON THE GAUDT RITI 

By 

S. K. DE 

Even though the literary remains of Bengal in the centuries preceding the 
advent of the Pala dynasty, are insufficient and uncertain, wc come, for the 
first time in the 7th century, across distinct references to the literary diction 
of the Gaudas. Banabhatt.a informs us in a well known versc^ : 

In the North there is mostly play upon words (Sle§a),- in the West 
it is only the sense {Artha}, in the South it is poetical fancy (Utpre- 
k^), in the Gaudas there is pomp of syllables { Ak§ara-dambara ) 

This apparently disparaging observation regarding the Gaudas is explained 
by the suggestion^ that it reflects a partisan spirit on the part of the court- 
poet of Harsavardhana, which is also clear from the feeling which he display'^ 
towards his patron’s rival, the unnamed but much maligned king of Gauda. 
But the explanation does not become convincing when we consider that in 
this verse Banabhatfa is stating that poets of the four quarters of India res- 
pectively affect only a few {peculiar literary excellences and not all, some put- 
ting stress on sound, some on sense, some on both, while others indulge in a 
play of fancy ; for, in the next verse, he regrets that it is difficult to find in 
one place all that are, in his opinion, desirable excellences of the Kavya. The 
position has been often misundershKxi, but the view we have taken will be 
clear if we consider the references to the Gauda Marga or Gaudi Riti, which are 
found in the polemic poetics of Bhamaha and Dandin, and which show that 
at least in the 7th and 8th centuries* the Gaudi Riti in its proiK^r form was re- 
garded as a distinct and original achievement in the sphere of literary diction. 
Along with the Vaidarbhi, the Gaudi figures as one of the tw'o most imi)ortant 
modes of poetic expression, although the theorists are not agreed on the ques- 
tion of their relative superiority. While Bhamaha (i. 31-2; is impatient 
with the conventional distinction and preference of the Vaidarbhi and declares 
his opinion that in its pro|Xjr form the Gaudiya diction is even superior, 
Dapdin shows a decided partiality for the Vaidarbha Marga and a mild aver- 

1, Hur^a-carita, intrcxiuctoiy* verse 7. 

2. This is the usual translation, fallowing I>aitikara, as well as Cowell and 
Thomas ; but the wx>rd ^>ie^ should be taken here, not in the sense of the figure 
of speech (Alarhkara) which involves punning or play upon words, but in the sense 
of Daudln's poetical excellence (Gupa) of the same name, which emphasises freedom 
from looseness and compaa coalescence of word and sense. 

3. S. R Bhattacharya, The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice in I HQ* 
1927, p. 378. 

4, On the dates of Bhamaha and Dandin see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics* C 
pp. 48f, 62f. 
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sion to the Gau^a. But taking the Vaidarbha mode as the standard, in which 
are to be found the essential poetical excellences of a good diction, Dandin 
believes that the Gauda is a clearly distinguishable (prasphutdntara) mode 
of expression, which, however, often presents a different aspect, ^ the concep- 
tion of the Gau(Jas about the essentials of a diction being apparently different 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. The opinion of the theorists, therefore, seems 
to be that the ideals of composition differed fundamentally in these two types 
of literary production, the Vaidarbhi demanding the correct and classical 
manner and the GaudI preferring the fervid and the grandiose. Daiidin fur- 
ther makes it clear that the Gaudas thereby often lose themselves in bombast 
and prolixity. If Banabhatta singles out verbal bombast iaksara-dambcra) 
in the Gaudas, Dandin likewise speaks of a kind of ' mental bombast ’ and 
cumbrous ornamentation when he uses the terms artha-dambara and alam- 
kdra-dambara in this connexion. Even if their personal preference betrayed 
disapproval, they had still to take the mode of the Gaudas into account, pre- 
sumably because it had attained a commendable position and found favour in 
an equal degree with a class of writers and readers. It seems, therefore, that 
even long before Banabhatta and Dandin, the Gaudas exhibited a distinctive 
literary diction of their own,- w'hich, side by side with the widely accepted 
Vaidarbhi, had an established tradition incapable of being completely ignored. 
Just as Bengal strove politically in these centuries against the constant agress- 
ion of Magadha, Thaneshvar and Kashmir to maintain its independence, it 
attempted in the literary sphere to withstand the domination of the almost 
universally accepted Vaidarbha mode of expression and succeeded in esta- 
blishing its originality. 

These references are important in literary histoiy, because they supply un- 
deniable evidence that by the 7th and 8th centuries there must have grown 
up in Bengal a Sanskrit culture which attained such importance as necessitat- 
ed the recognition of its characteristic method of expression. Apart from the 
lucubrations of Bhamaha and Dandin, Vamana in the 9th century expressly 


1. Dandin uses the term viparyaya, which does not mean vaiparitya or con- 
trariety (as the Hrdayamgamd commentary takes it), but anyathdtva or divergence. 
On this see IHQ cited above, and P. C. Lahiri in IHQ, vii (1931), pp. 59f. 

2. In the absence of proper data it is impossible to determine when the dis- 
tinction between Vaidarbha and Gauda modes w^as first recognised, H. Jacobi 
{Mdhdrd^tri, pp. xvi f) suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was a reaction 
against the older and more elaborate Gauda style and came into existence probably 
in the 3rd century a.d. It is possible to argue, on the contrary, tliat the Gauda 
.style, which asserts itself more and more in the later Kavya, was itself a symbol 
of further development, exhibiting a tendency towards greater elaboration. Botli the 
standpoints ignore the possibility of the two styles developing concurrently as ^ival 
modes. The controversy of the rhetoricians makes it probable that both the Ritis 
developed side by side and entered into a competition for mastery. — Bharata in his 
Ndtya-sdstra (ed. Grosset, iv. 26) speaks of four dramatic modes or Pravrttis, viz., 
Avanti, Pancala-madhyama, Dak§iiiatya and Odra-magadhI, the last of which is ex- 
pressly "Stated to have been employed in the eastern provinces, including Anga, 
Vahga, Pauudra and Nepala (xiv. 45-47), there being no special Gaudi Pravitti. 
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states* that the discussion is not academic, but that the names of the recog- 
nised literary dictions were derived from the fact that the particular diction was 
prevalent in the particular locality. ^ It is probable, therefore, that the theory 
of diction arose, even before Daijdin and Vamana who tacitly accept it, from 
an empirical anal 5 rsis of the prevailing peculiarities of literary expression in 
different localities. This would furnish enough ground for the inference of 
a lost Gau(Ja literature, which received recognition from the theorists, but over 
which they entertained an honest difference of opinion. In the following 
centuries, however, the much criticised Gaudi Riti must have overstep|>ed its 
geographical limits ; and, liaving been found even in non-Gauda works, it 
became in later Poetics a generic name for a particular kind of ix>mpous dic- 
tion, abounding in alliteration and long compounds ; and as such, it decidedly 
declined in the favour of the theorists.*' 


1. Kavyalamkara-i>utra-v7tti, i. 2, 10 

2. So also Kuntaka (end of the 10th century; in his Vakiokti jh ita (ed. S. K. 
De), 2nd ed., p. 45. 

3. It is curious that at the end of the 10th century RajaMikhara, who rccoR 
nises but does not appear to show much admiration for the comp^isition of the 
Gaudas in his Kdvya-mirmmsa, makes Magadhi take the place of the Gaudi in the 
enumeratic»i of the Ritis in his KaTpuia-manjau (i. 1) ; while Bhoja in the 11th 
century follows him in mentioning the Magadhi, along with the Gaudi* although he 
regards the former as a Khaod^-riti. But the MagadhI a.^ a separate Riti did not 
have much recognition ; it came into existence through the scholastic zeal for dis- 
tinctions di^ayed by later writers, which led to a conslani multiplication of the 
number of styles. 



A HALLMARK OF MAN AND OF RELIGION 

By 

MRS. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


My Indian readers will probably know, that by ‘ hallmark ’ we mean the 
quite essential laksana of anything, and that the figure so called stamped at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall on articles of precious metal, attests their purity. I here use 
the word to mean what is, for me, an essential quality in man’s nature as an 
essential quality in all true religious teaching. Such teaching is not mainly 
concerned with man as ‘ one who is,’ with man as ‘ being,’ with man as main- 
taining this difference, that likeness, as to this or that. It sees in the man 
one-who-is-becoming ; it sees him as willing to become a more, however he 
figure to himself that more. In particular it sees him as willing to become 
a more in the worthier, the better, the higher. 

It is of profound interest to see this sense of man’s nature, as presenting 
a ‘ more,’, emerging into articulate thought in Indian culture. I have treated 
of it at some length in Birth of Indian Psychology'^ as attesting the new attitude 
of Analysis that was, it may be in consequence of the almost mythical Kapila’s 
teaching, becoming felt. We see as it were the dawn of this outlook in the 
distinction, not earlier I think than the Brahmapas, of the one Man into 
the duality of ndma and riipa. But in the Ch^dogya Upani§ad we first come 
upon the idea of analysis as revealing all of man that was not ‘seen’ {rupa) 
by the term ‘ more ’ (bhilyas). “ Ay, verily, there is more than just names of 
this or that in ndma.'' “ Sir, tell me that.” And the teacher, as from a box, 
draws forth one mind- way after another. We have here as it were man in the 
New. 

There is as yet no attempt at showing those contents as a series, as a classic 
fication. Translators have curiously overlooked this and have seen in the 
repeated ‘ more than ’ a progress from a less to a bigger or worthier content. R. 
E. Hume with his usual greater accuracy has just ” more than,” yet he writes of 
this context as ” a progressive worship. . .up to the universal soul.” But Max 
Muller has, for bhuyas, ” better than ” ; Deussen has ” greater than ; ” the 
Tatya edition has ” even greater than ” ; Boethlingk has ‘‘ machtiger als.” 
Now there is no such order here meant. It is ruled out by the succession of 
selected terms. We are reminded in these of a child emptying his Christmas 
stocking of gifts. It is just a worth of man as a manifold, such as bur modem 
analysis is ever giving us. And to the extent that he is a manifold he has a 
potency of ” more ” in his essential nature. We are putting up with man as a 
Less if we rest complacent in wording him by one word. As a Many we have 
found in him a More, a more various, a greater, a larger, a more manifold. 


1. London : Luzac & Co., 1936. 
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We need this, he having heed to the manifold, to a degree we tend to 
overlook. Our life as a whole — and India needs not to be reminded of that— is 
a matter not of ‘ threescore years and ten,’ neither is it just that period followed 
immediately by a vague timeless ‘ immortality.’ In that life as a whole come 
very many spans of life (bhava) new here, now there. And in each span man 
may prove capable of now swifter, now slower becoming a * more ’ than in the 
previous span. I had not long ago a case of this in the man we knew on earth as 
Cardinal Manning. I met a lady who had received ' psychically ’ teachings 
of high spiritual value. These she, having heard them inwardly, publish- 
ed in a pamphlet as quasi-divine messages, thereby so impressing my venerable 
friend, the late Edmund Holmes, poet and philosopher, that he believed they 
were indeed of such a nature. Now I, when interviewing her, learnt by clair- 
audience that the unseen worder was present and was Manning. Holmes could 
not accept or indeed forgive this. He was in some lines strongly anti-Cathohe. 
and held, as it seemed, that Manning, unworthy in this or that on earth, would 
necessarily be valuing no better now in another wrrld than he had valued on 
eartli. We are often slow to do justice to the spiritual changers a man may 
undergo even in (his one span of life ; and this rigidity of judgment pursues 
us yet more where should be more credit given to change, namely, where in 
another world the man’s conditions are in many ways so altered 

Let us glance at another man known to us only as of a long past age : 
Maudgalyana (Pali : Moggallana). ranke^d by Buddhist scrii)tures with Sari- 
putra as the ^ky^amuni’s chief disciples. He is always shown as possessed 
of very advanced psychic or supernormal powers, and might therewith have 
done much to bring the truth about the unseen near to men. It is true that 
to a certain degree he is recorded as having done this. The chief testimonits 
to this may be read in the two canonical works Petavatthu and Vimanavatthu 
and their Commentaries. ‘ He is shown undertaking to visit the nt!Xt world 
easy enough, India knows, for him to do in deej) sleep expressly in (^rder to 
report to men how evil and good deeds there found fitting sequel. But what 
he did report, according to the records, was merely the physical fate of worthy 
and unworthy. We read nothing as to the result in a spiritual more or less 
in the persons he talked with. It was an examination of bodily results only : 
a worthless way of using a precious gift. It is when we seek a spiritual More 
in man that we are fit and ready to inquire into life as a matter, not of just 
‘ this world only,’ but of worlds. 

And it is just that spiritual Mere in every man that religion is concerned 
withal if it be worthy of the name. A religion that is shown in formulas 
teaching this or that in a Less in man may have had a divinely inspired 
beginning, but it has been forced aside into unworthy ways, and altered. We 
may see the spiritual quest after a More at the very start of the Sakyamuni s 
mission, when he bade men “ seek after the self,” In his day young men 

1. Published by the Pali Text 5k>ciety. A translation of both is in preparation 
for the Sacred Books of the Buddhist Series by H. S. Gehman. 
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were taught this, in these words, by their Brahman teachers. And these words 
then meant “ seek after God.” Deity was then worshipped as the self, and it 
was a most lamentable misrendering by Oldenberg,^ that he translated this 
by ” seek yourselves,” thus giving the ancient idiom a modern, a European 
worth. No less lamentable was the modem European rendering oi “be ye 
lamps unto yourselves ” given by Rhys Davids- to the closing words : atta- 
dipd viharathOy dhamma-dipd viharatha*' : live as they who have the Self 
as lamp, Dharma as lamp. We lose all the original force if we render this 
in the modem, the European way, instead of rendering it as translators of the 
Upani$ads rightly render the former compound. 

It is only in our so-called Mystics that we can read in English the Indian 
way, the way of, as Jesus said, the kingdom of God is within you.” “ My Me 
is God,” wrote St. Catherine of Genoa, “ not by simple participation, but by a 
process of transformation.” So. more in our own day, Anna Bunston : 

O little lark, you need not fly 

To seek your Master in the sky. 

He treads our native sod. 

Why should you sing aloft, apart ? 

Sing to the heaven of my heart ! 

In me, in me is God ! 

Here is indeed a very More in man, a More in a divine Becoming. Man 
here in a Less, a very much less, is speaking, singing of himself as having 
* within as being in a way, the very Most. A dangerous, a heady teaching 
unless valued with right humility. That is, it is not so much the man here 
and now who is being spoken of ; it is not the actual, it is the potential man 
they speak of if they speak rightly. Else they forget the long, long way that 
lies between these extremes. If we remember that great Between, figured by 
the first Buddhist as a Road, a Way of Becoming, a Way of the worlds, then, 
as the Suttas put it, “ doth the Way come into being ; then for us is there no 
mere turning back, then do we see ourselves as further-farers in the life- 
divine.”'^ 

Lost to view now is that Buddhist symbol as meaning faring in the great 
Between of the worlds. The dropping out of ‘becoming (bhava), the inser- 
tion of ‘ eight parts ’ of the good life here as the Way, have practically reduced 
South Asian Buddhism to just ethics. Its hallmark has got erased. Never 
now do we hear it cited : — the hallmark ol Becoming, of becoming a more 
(bhiyyobhdva) . Yet was the word, simple and compound, once its teaching: 
to quote one of many such contexts : “ that good values may persist, may be 
clarified, for their ‘ becoming more, for their expansion, for the ‘ making them 

1. Vinaya Texts, I (S. Books of the East) He alone translated the first half 
of this volume. 

2. Buddhist Suttas (S. B. E.) XI. 

3. Anguttara-Nikaya, Pancaka-Nipata. 
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become/ for the perfecting of them, he brings forth desire, he endeavours, he 
stirs up energy, he makes firm the mind, struggles.”^ Nor do we ever hear 
cited how the Sakyamuni is shown saying, he spoke to his co-workers of the 
happy fate of the worthy who had passed over in order to stir up in them joy, 
that such a fate they too might look forward to .2 

That new analysis of the more in mind proved when misdirected by 
monastic pessimism to be undoing of original Buddhism. 


1. Digha-Nikaya, XXL 

2. Majihima-Nikaya, No. V. 




ANTARAGHARA 

By 

P. V. BAPAT 

Rhys Davids and Oldenberg translate the word antaraghara as “ within 
the houses ” or “ among the houses.” This word comes several times in the 
Vinaya, Vol. i. 40 ; ii. 215 ; iv. 176, 179-89, 199 and the translators Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg have given notes on the word {Vin. Texts, i. .56, 59, 
65). In one of these notes, they seem to hint at the right interpretation when 
they say {Vin. Texts, i. 59) : The antaraghaiam is the space in the village bet- 
ween the huts : net exactly the same and yet in the following rules practically 
the same, as v i 1 1 a g e ( gama). They realised that the latter meaning only was 
applicable in several cases but probably they could not account for that inter- 
pretation. So they continued to translate the word by “ house or houses ” 
{Vin. Texts, i. 56, 59) “a dwelling” {ibid., iii. 290), “inner court” {ibid., i 
65), etc. The passage in the Vin., iv., 176 {Pdtidesanlya, 1) 

“ Yo pana bhikkhu annatikaya bhikkhuniya ontaragharam pavitfhaya 
hatthato khadaniyaih va bhojaniyarh sa-hattha patiggahetva ” 

is translated something like this ; 

“ A Bhikkhu, when a bhikkhunl not related to him has entered tvUhtn 
the houses, ” 

that this meaning is not correct is obvious from the following sentence iVin. i. 
40, Mahavagga, I. 23.3) 

“ Antaragharam pavittho piijdaya carati.” 

If he has entered a house, how can he go on a begging-rcund ? 

This word occurs also in the Visuddhimagga i. 18 where we have antara- 
gharam pavisanto pi Pe Maung Tin also following the translators of 

the Vinaya renders the word by ' enters among houses.’ How this translation 
is not satisfactory is seen further when on the next page we come to the pas- 
sage (i. 19) : 

“ Idha bhikkhu antaragharam paviUho vithim patipanno okkhitta- 
cakkhu yugamattadassavi su-sarhvuto gacchati ”. 

If antaragharam is ‘ within the houses ’ or ‘ among the houses ’ how is it pos- 
sible to say of him as ‘following a road {vithim patipanno)! To avoid this 
difficulty Pe Maung Tin seems to have added the words ‘ of a village ’ to 
‘ entering among the houses ’. He translates thus : A brother here, on enter- 
ing among the houses of a village and walking along the streets, goes lowering 
his eyes, looking before him not further than the distance of a plough, and is 
well-restrained. 
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In all these cases the word antara seems to be taken in the usual sense of 
‘ within or among ’ * inner or interior ’ etc. which will be presently shown to be 
not applicable here. 

Dhammapala, while explaining this word in the Visuddhimagga, says : 
“ Antare antare gharani ettha etassa ti va antaragharan ti laddhavohararii go- 
caragamaih.” Antaragharam means a village for alms because the houses, 
there, are at a distance from each other. Dhammapala also seems to have not 
taken the word antara in the right sense, although the interpretation of the 
whole compound is given rightly. 

The word antara here is to be taken rather in its unusual sense of ‘ exte- 
rior, lying outside, situated outside \ And for this we have the authority of 
PAiyiNi I. i. 36 : 

“ Antararii bahirygopasamvyanayoh.** 

“ The word antara is to be taken in the sense of bahiryoga (external, exterior ) 
or upasamvydna (undergarment).'’ 

The explanation given in the Siddhdntakaumudi is : 

“ Antare antara v’a grhah, bahya ityarthah ; 

Antare antara va i^takah, paridhaniya ityarthah.” 

‘‘ The houses that are outside (i.e. the houses of a Candala and the like, as ex- 
plained by later interpreters) ; or the garments that are worn.” Here the first 
interpretation only is applicable, namely 'the exterior, situated outside^” 
Apte’s Dictionary also gives this interpretation of the word antara as inter- 
pretation No. 6. And this interpretation alone can justify the explanation of 
the word in the Sutta-vibhanga {Vin, iv. 176) : 

“ Antaragharam nama rathiya, byuharh, singhatakam, gharaiii 

Antaragharam means “the streets, blind lanes (bhyuham), squares and 
houses,” which are all found in what Dhammap.ala calls gacaragdma. 

So the word antaragharam means ‘the house or houses that are situated 
outside (i.e. outside the monastery), namely the village/ And it will be seen 
that this meaning alone is applicable in all the casi^s referred to above. 



NOTES ON THE KATHA UPANISAD 

By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


Second Valli 

At the close of the first Valli Naciketas has already made his choice and 
stated his position. It would be only logical to assume that the following 
verses, II. 1-13, are spoken by Death ; Naciketas then interposing with his 
Tell it” (tad vada=bruhi nas tat in l.l^ — bruhi metam in Sn 346) ; the 
remainder of the Valli, from 15 onwards, consisting of Death’s exposition of 
the Brahma doctrine, which he develops from the imperishable-syllable, Om. 
This interpretation will involve a reversal of the meaning usually attached 
to the words atisrdk^itjL and atyasrdk^Hi in 11.3 and 11 ; this is discussed 
below. For the present we shall assume that atisrdk^th in 1 1.3 means, not 
” thou hast renounced ” but ” thou hast gotten ”, and shall discuss the applica- 
tion of tlris meaning in the context of the whole verse. 

Observe the construction of the first two lines of each of vv.1-4. There 
is no question but that m vv.l, 2 and 4 we have to do with two ” very diffe- 
lent” (duram vipante vi^uci) things; w^hich are, in the first two verses 
sreyas^ and preyas (the “more glorious” and the “pleasant” or “dear”) 
and m the fourth vidyd and avidyd (“ science ” ; and “ nescience ” ; i.e. empi- 
rical or estimative knowledge) ; ca in verses 2 and 4 is disjunctive and implies 
contrast. It would be far from unreasonable to expect a similar construction 
in the third verse. Let us see if it can be recognized there. Abhidhydyan, “ in- 
tensely contemplating ”, corresponds to samparltyar vivinakti in v. 2, which 
Rawson very properly renders by “ discriminates Kdmdn is in any case 
the object both of abhidhydyan and of atisrdksih. Suppose now that ca is 
here also disjunctive, and that here also there is a contrast drawn between two 
very different things, viz. priydn kdmdn and priya-rupdn^ kdmdn, a distinc- 
tion parallel to that of satydlj, kdmdk (“true desires”) from sat yah kdmd 
•onTtendpidhdndb (“true desires overlaid by what is false”) in CU.VIIl.3.1-2. 
where moreover it is said that all these “ true desires ” or “ real goods ” are 


1. With sreyas (as in RV. Ill 38.4 sreyo vasdna-s carati svarocih) here cf. sri~ 
and sremdna in AB. VII. 15, and iff in JUB. 1.20.8. Perhaps the fullest explanation 
•of iff (a typically solar and regal property) is that given in SB.XI.4.3.1. 

2. It is interesting to compare samparttya here with parita in the TB. version 
of the Naciketas story, Rawson p. 214 line 4 of the text. In both cases the literal 
sense is “ going round ** or “ circumambulating ” and the ultimate meaning, consi- 
dering and understanding” (not excluding the literal meaning, however, in TB). 
Saihkara’s “ kruddha-iva ” has been discussed above. 

3. A like pejorative use of piya-rupa may be noted in A.II.54 and M.II.42. 
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to be gotten by going “ there ” ; where indeed one goes every day, viz. to 
the Brahma world in deep sleep, but without finding the hidden treasure, 
just because of being “held back by the falsity” (anrtam hi pratyu(ihah) 
while per contra “ One who goes hence having found already the Spirit (or his 
own Spiritual-essence) and those ‘true desires’ (or ‘real goods’), becomes 
a ‘ Mover-at-will ’ in every world CU. VI 1 1. 1.6. Similarly, “ It is not for 

desire {kdmaya) of beings (as they are in) themselves that beings are dear, 
but for desire of the Spirit that beings are dear (priyam ) ”, BU. II. 4. The 
texts are innumerable in which to be “ [xissesst of all desires *’ and to be 


1. And this “from which one is debarred by falsity” (disorder, or irregu anly 
or lack of form) is precisely the “house of Death “\\here \ama. Death, i" 
king, the place oi heavens defence, or arrest" \ yatrdvajodhafKwi divah, RV. IX. 
113.8, i.e. the Sun as in Cr.VIII,6 5. ddtivam lokadvdram vidusdm prapadanum 
nirodho 'vidusdrn the “ door ” of Math.XXVMO " and the door was shut . and the 
Egyptian "-un-door”. It is precisely at this "Death’s door " iniUvn-mukha, Kl". 
I.ll), the sauram didram stir ya-mandalam .itna ydnti paidrn gattrn of Ml’. 
VI 30, the hiranmayena pdtrena satyabydpihttam mukham of I'^i. 15 and Ml’. \’I. 35. 
at this Porte or Kingsgate. or " threshold ”, that .Xaciketas, not yet a Cornpreheiisir 
{viduh, vidvdn) has been waiting for thiee nights The KeejXT of this Gale the 
solar Angel with the Flaming Sword ("the opening is all covered over with ray^ ”, 
JUB.I.3.6), the Tmth {satyam hai^d devata, JL’B.I.5.3), Death [pia^ann ikuist 
yamu ^drxa prdjdpatya, I>a. 16 and Ml'.VI.35/; he >tand^ on guard {apastdhanli 
ti^thaii) but cannot repel one in whom there is the like Truth '/om vad tmm apa^ 
sedhet, Jl’B.I.5.3). Nothing could better illustrate the consistency and uruwr^- 
lity of these formuise than the words of Nicolas of Cusa. Dc us Da Ch. IX. “ It 
is the wall of the Paradise where Thou abidest, which none can enter if lie ha- 
not overcome the Truth that guards its gale 

The meaning of the “ three nights ” and of Death's “ absence ” ha-* been 
explained in a previous Note. 

2. The descnption of the liberated as “Mover-at-will” {kdmdcdnn) , corie-«- 
ponding to “shall go in and out, and find pasture” in John X.9, is of frequent 
occurrence in the Upani^ads, and can be found also in RV. IX. 113. 9 yatrdnukd- 
7nam caranam, ” where there is motion-al-wull ”, or in other words, independence ot 
local motion. Motion-at-will i^ a necessary con?5equence of deification (St. Paul, 
“ Wlioever is joined unto the Lord is one spirit” : I Gal.VI.l? ; “ ITiat art thou”, 
CU.Vl.8.9-11 ) if only because it is the Gale of the Spirit that “ imwelh as it will ” 
iyathd vasam carati, RV.X.168.4). John IIL8 “shall go in and out, and find 
pasture” corresponds to TU, III. 10.5 intdn llokdn kamdnm kdmariipy anmam 
caran, goes hither or thither in these worlds eating w'hat food he will and in what 
shape he will ”. The most detailed description of this Motion-at-will. which de- 
pends upon an habitual samddhi occurs in A.I.254 f. For the exact equivalent in 
Chinese doctrine see Chuang Tzu, Ch. XIX, (Giles, 1889, p. 231). 

3. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 1 1.2.7 “ But man is not to be loved for his own 

sake, but whatever is in man is to be loved for God’s sake” ; and 1.6.1 ad 1 and 2 
“ All things, by desiring their own perfection, desire God Himself ” ( in cfTect, In omnt 
bono, summum bonum, sc. Deus, desideratur) . BU.II.4.5 and IV.5 na vci are 

lokdndm kdmaya lokdb priyd bhavanty, dtmanastu kdmaya lokdh priyd bhavanti 
are echoed in S.L75 (Uddna 47) where the attakdmo is approved, as one who finds 
in the world “naught dearer than the Spiritual-essence” {na. . .piyataram at tana 
kvaci). 
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“ without desire " are synonymous expressions no real meaning, indeed, can 
be attached to either expression alone, since it is only where all is already 
one’s own that no more can even be thought of or desired (it is in this sense 
that man and kam are often interchangeable), and only where there is 
nothing wanting that one cannot want. 

II.2 : yoga-ksemat. Before proceeding to a discussion of II. 11 we shall 
explain the sense of the second half of IL2. As in the first line of this half- 
verse the contemplative {dhirah} is said to choose between two things, so in 
the second line we might expect that the sluggard (or “fool”) is said to 
choose between two things. Hume’s version, based on the assumption that 
yoga-ksema means one thing, is hardly grammatical English ; Rawson makes 
the same assumption and produces a better version, in which “ prefers the 
pleasant” is understood to imply “prefers the pleasant to the glorious”. 
But w^hat is meant in our text is a choice between “ two very different ” 
habits : it is as between yoga and ksema that the sluggard makes his choice, 
deciding for the latter That this is the real intention will be immediately 
realised if we turn to TS.V.2.1.7 : here a distinction has already been drawn 
between those who by means of the liturgy win this world, and those who, 
striding the Vi§nu strides, win yonder world, and as the text continues, “ and 
so it is that the minds of some are set on yoga (yoge 'nydsdm prajdndm 
mcnah)'' and the minds of others on comfort [k^eme' nydsdm); and accord- 
ingly the Wanderer (ydydverah — parivrdjakah) lords it over the man-cf-ease 
(kseynyasya Ue), and so too that the Wanderer sits him down upon {adhyava- 


1. Equally in RV., Brahmanas, and Upanisads, e.g. RV.IX.113.10-11, SB.X. 
5 4.15, BU.IV 3 21, and CU VUI 12 6. With RVMX 113.10-11 “Where are 
both desires and the consummation of desires, where the desires of him who desires 
are possest ” {yatra kdmd nikamdh kdmasya yatrdptdh kdmdh) compare Tra- 
herne’s “ Whose very wants are endless pleasures. His life in wants and joys is 
infinite. And both are felt as His Supreme Delight”, Witelo Lib. de intelligenhis, 
XX “ In quo est unio, delectatio est continua, et vita secundum se delectabilis est 
in eo and Dante. Paradiso. XXII,64-67 “ There perfect, whole, and ripe is each 
desire ; in it alone is every part, there where it ever was, for it is not in space nor 
hath it poles”. 

2. Just as in Sn. 220, asaind ubho dura-rihdra-vuttino, giht ddraposi. amamd ca 
subbato, “ Unlike and widely divergent are the habits of the wedded householder 
and the holy man without an ‘ I ’ 

It is quite true that in the modem vernacular, yogak§ema is “ means of livelihood, ’ 
“ way of life ”, or habit In Pali, moreover, khema is often “ peace ” or 
“rest” in a good sense (not that of sloth), e.g. Sn. 896, khemdbhipassam avivdda- 
bhummam, and yogakhema occurs with the same meaning, e.g., Sn 79 ririyam 
yogakhemddhivahanam*' “ energy that bears me onward to peace But in our 
text, the older distinction of a contemplative (anagogicalh’ “ active ) 
active (anagogically “idle”) life is evidently preserved; yogaksemdt-ryogdc ca 
ksemdc ca. 

3. “ The mind is verily for men the means either of bondage or release, Mb. 

VI.34. 
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sati)^ the man-of*ease ” (k$emyam). And so in our text the fool prefers the 
ease of the householder to the hard life of the yogi.'- 

11.11 : kamasyapti, the attainment of desire Can one conceive of a 
summum bonum otherwise, or think of the Brahman as in any respect deficient 
or in want ? Can one think of one who becomes the Brahman as suffering 
a privation in any sense whatever ? So far from this, kamasydptim in our 
text is as much as to say Atman, for “ In full possession of all acts, all desire 
(or good) . . .this is my Spirit, within the heart, this very Brahman ; he who 
is assured (addhd)^ of this, that ‘When I go hence, I shall be altogether 
Him/ for him there is no doubt” (na viciktsdsti CU. III. 14.4^). Similarly 
CU. VI 1 1. 1.6 “He who goes hence, having found here the Spirit and those 
true goods {satydn kdmdn), becometh a mover-at-will in every world”. Our 
kdmasydpti is assuredly a designation of the immortal Atman, Brahman, 
“ beyond whom there is nothing more ”. The expression na vicikitsd-asti, “ no 
doubt remains” is especially pertinent, in view of KU.I.20-21, “This doubt 
{vicikitsd) there is about the man gone forth. . .even the Devas doubted in 
this respect of old ; it is true that the matter in doubt is differently formu- 


1. Adhivdsa, “sitting before a person’s house without taking food till he ceases 
to oppose or refuse a demand (commonly called ‘sitting in dharf,m')," XW. The 
homeless wanderer is the master of the master of the house : k^emya, from “ to 
dwell ”, being primarily “ one who has a home ” and secondarily “ one who lives 
in comfort It is of great interest to notice that the contemplative life ( so often 
thought of as one of inaaion) is here the really active life, and that the life of the 
householder (usually termed the active life) is here the ready idle life This is 
one way of seeing “action in inaction, and inaction in action” (BG.IV.18). But 
not the only way ; for it need not be assumed that it is intended that the “ active ’ 
life is “ wrong " and the “ contemplative ” life “ right ” for every man. What is 
implied is the superiority of the “ contemplative “ life* as such to the “ active ” 
life as such ; a superiority that is also assumed in Christian doctrine, where it is 
implicit in the story of Martha and Mary, and explicit in St. Thomas, Sum, TheoL 
II-II.179-180. It is because the Indian householder is .still of this persuasion that he 
still treats the wandering sddhu or yogin, the sannydsin or “ truly p(x>r man as 
his superior, and would rather serve even those who may be pretenders than run 
any risk of not serving those who are really what their cloth proclaim.s them. 

It may be added that the relation of the Wanderer to the Householder is ulti- 
mately that of Mitra to Varuna, and Xaciketas to Yama : Naciketas is precisely 
“ sitting unfed ” at Death’s door, and truly a bhik^u. 

2. Qosely related to the thought of our text is AB.VIM5, Pdpo ni^advaro jam, 
indra ic-caratah sakkd, caraiva, caraiva. . .suryasya pasya sremdnam, yo na tandra- 
yate carans, caraiva, caraiva, 

3. Addhd, “certain”, “ ascertained ”, as in SB.II.3.1.29 “Certain is the (au- 
dible) incantation, certain the Spirit”, 

4. It is just inasmuch as there is still a doubt {vicikitsd) for him, that Nacike- 
tas is fui’Cikitvdrt, na-ciketas, 

5. KU. I, 20.21 and 29 yasmin idam vicikitsanti fnjtyo, yat sdmpardye mahati 
bruhi nas tat are closely paralleled and no doubt followed by Sn 346 where the ques- 
tion addressed to the Buddha is framed as follows, Chind'eva no vkikiccham, bruhi 
me' tarn : parinibuttam vedaya : and 354 nibbdyi so ? ddu sa-updduseso ? yathd 
vimutto, ahu. 
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lated in KU. (“to be or not to be, after death'’), but there is no^ essential 
difference, because “ to be or not to be ’’ and “ to be or not to be in a state 
of privation ” amount to the same thing. By way of further comment we 
can only add that “ We desire a thing while as yet we do not possess it. When 
we have it, we love it, desire then falling away” (Eckhart, 1,82), and ask 
and answer with Rumi “ What is love ? Thou shalt know when thou be- 
comest Me”i {Mathnam, Bk. II, Introduction). There are no distinctions 
yonder of “a within and a without” (BU.IV.3.21 and 5.13) : no distinction, 
therefore, of what one desires from what one has, nor of what one knows 
from what one is. 

II. 11 continued : stoma-mahad urugdyam (sc. padam), “The exceeding 
praised far-going (stride or step).”^ With stoma-mahat compare 11.15 sarve 
vedd yat, . ,dmananti, “ that which all the Vedas glorify ”, viz. yai padam , . . 
tat te bravimi “that stride. . .of which I am about to tell thee”, that is, of 
course, the third boon {triiyam varam) of I. 19, the “last passage” {sdmpa- 
rdya) about which Naciketas asks when he says “ tell me that ” {bruhi nos tat, 
1.29).'' The student can hardly by this time have failed to realise that the 
“three boons” correspond to the “three strides” of Vi§nu. With the third 
boon, then, Naciketas is given to understand the meaning of “ the end of the 
road, which is Vi^nu’s farthest stride” {adhvanah pdram . . .tad visf^oh param- 


A definite answer occurs in S. III. 109 “ It is an overstatement to say that when 

the body of one who has destroyed the foul issues has been cut off, he himself is 

broken up and destroyed and is no more after death ” {na hoti param marariam). It 
is only for what is anattd, that “there is no hereafter” {ndparam, S. III. 118). 

A systematic collation of parallel passages from the Upani§ads and the Pitaka? 
is much to be desired, both from the point of view of those whose interests are exe- 
getical, and that of those whose primary interest is in literary history. 

1. This is the answ'er to the question of “ Love ” as posed in the Middle Ages, 

Utrum home naturcUiter dUigat Deum plus quam semetipsum ? 

2. On the solar character of Vi§nu in RV see Hopkins in JAOS. 16. cxlvii. 

3. For the Buddhist parallel (a colloquy between Vangisa and the Buddha) 
see the citation from Sn 346 in a previous Note. 

As the Brahman is here the “third born” {trtiyam varam), so in Mun<J- H- 
2. 12 the Brahman is “most boon” (vari^tham). 

Sdmpardya of KU. I. 29 (= pardyanam in Prasna Up. 110) may be compared 
with sampardya and pdrayana in Sn., where the former is used for “ future life ” 
as that about which there may be a wishful thinking, and the latter for “crossing 
over” or “transition” to a true “beyond” (Sn. 1130 gamano so pdram gamandya 
tasmd pdrdyanam iti). In S. V. 2,17 maccupardyam is “crossing over death”; the 
ver^ in which the term occurs has been misunderstood ; in reality it presents an 
antithesis to the previous verse, and in saying “ He who lives a hundred years, he 
crosses over death” (yo pi vassasatam jive so pi maccupardyano) , repeats the doc- 
trine of SB. X. 2. 6. 7 “ whosoever lives a hundred years, he, indeed, obtains that 
immortality ” (the assumption being that in the full term of life, all that had to 
oe done will have been done, one becomes krtakrtyah, or in the often repeated words 
of the Pali texts khtnd jdti, vusitam brahmacariyam, katam karaniyam, ndparam, it- 
thatdydti ) . 
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am padam, III.9), “the place of the farthest stride of the wide-stepping 
Vi$nu, the far-striding Bull” (urukramasya visnoh. . .atra, , .urugayasya 
vnmh paramam padam, RV. I. 154.6). This is assuredly the “last end” 
{paramdm gatim) of VI. 10, and certainly not what Naciketas can be thought 
of as refusing, but rather as that of which he would know ; for as SB. I. 9.3.10 
and 20 expresses it, “That is the goal, that the support {etam gatim, etdm 
pratistMm) , now he moves with {and no longer under) the Sun 

II. 11 continued : abhayam pdrani -- abhayam iitii^atdm pdram in III.2, 

i.e. svarge lake {yatra) na bkayam ktncandsli, M2, “the place of no-fear, 
reached by those who cross over, in heaven-world i where) there is no fear 
whatever ”, and as the text continues “ not there art thou ”, i e. De^^th as 
Naciketas at first conceives him, punar mrtyu:- There can be no doubt about 
the meaning of no-fear ”. To have passed beyond fear is to have passed 
beyond all otherness, to have found the advailam : for “ Assuredly it is only 
from another (than oneself) that fear arises” idvitiydd vai bhayam bhavaii, 
BU. I. 4.2); and “When verily one finds the support ‘ no- fear ’ (abhayam 
pratisthdm) in this unseen, despirated, inexplicable, placeless ianUaymie^), 
then is he one that has attained to ‘no fear ’ ” (Tu. II. 7 If the separated 

1. Asyaivdvrtam anvavartate. This is the raison d’etre of all ‘sunwise turns” 
( pradak^it^it, prasalavy-dvrt ) . 

2. Naciketas, of course, as not yet a Comprehtn>or, conceives of Death, not 

” as he is yonder ” but “ as he is many in his children ” (SB. X. 5. 2. 16) and as the 

cause of natural death (SB. X. 5. 2. 13), The distinction of pumr nutyu from 
Mrtyu himself, of death the ” enemy ” from Death the ‘‘ friend ” is clearly drawn 
in BU. I. 2. 7 where the conquest of the one is union with the other . with that 
Death, viz, “ who does not die ”, “ the Person in yonder Sun ” (SB. X. 5. 2. 3 1 who, 
though Naciketas does not yet know it, is that very ultimate Person spoken of in 
III. 11 “ beyond w’hom there is naught, that is the goal post and last end ” {puru:^dn 
na param kihcit, sd kd^fhd sdpard gatih), —iht Person of 16, u$au puru^ah 

* ham asmi, “ Yonder Person, I,” 

The same distinction is finely drawn in SB. X. 5. 2. 17 ‘ Is Death near or 
far away ? Both near and far away ; for inasmuch as he is here on earth in the 
body he is near, and inasmuch as he is That One in yonder world, he is far away.” 
It is “ as he is here on earth in the body ” (as an ‘‘ infection,” cf. JUB. IV. 9 etc) 

that Naciketas rightly says of the Beyond that “ Thou art not there.” 

3. On the placelessness of God, see the discussicai of II, 25. 

4. Further, AV. X. 8.44 tarn eva vidvdn na bibhdya mjtyor dtmdnam dhiram 
ajaram yuvdnam (“He who knows that contemplative, incorruptible, ever- youthful 
Spirit, has no fear of death”) ; TU. II. 9 dnandam brahmano vidvdn na bibheti kas- 
cana (“He who knoweth beatitude in Brahman feareth nothing whatever,” cf. “ Per- 
fect love casteth out fear ”) ; Prasna Up. I. 10 etat amrlam abhayam etai pardyattam, 
etasmdn na punar dvartante (“That Sun is the immortal, that the cro.ssing over to 
where there is ‘ no-fear thence there is no coming back again ”). The condition of 
'no-fear*, whether of death or anything whatever, is never referred, nor could it be 
referred, to any other or less state than that the summum bonum and Supreme 
Identity* The use of the term “ no-fear ” in our verse is therefore the strongest pos- 
sible argument for a reference of the whole to a “ last end ” which if Naciketas had 
“ renounced he would have been a “ simpleton ” indeed. 
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Persons (Agni, Surya, India, Vayu, and Death himself) perform their func- 
tions ‘ in fear of Him, of Brahman” (KU. II.3 and TU. II.8.1), this belongs 
to their separated Personality, and not their being in Him, in Whom, the 
Imperishable (aksara) “are all the Devas in one combined” (AA. II.3.8;. 
Professor Rawson (p. 89) is perfectly right in identifying our pratistha with 
that which is attained by Vi§riu’s third stride in SB. I. 9.3.10 and 20. Bui 
what is thus attained is not a sub-solar Elysium, still in the power of Death, 
it is the beatitude of those who have made their final crossing {sampardya, 
KU. I. 29) and have “entered in by the door” {per ostiumy John X.l = 
surya-dvdrena, MuntJ. I. 2.11)‘- to the Father, the Immortal Person (John X.7 
and 9 and XIV. 6 and Mund. 1. 2.11). This “ heaven ” into which one enters 
by the Sun-door is “ beyond the falcon ” ( imam upctrusyenam svargam lokam, 
JB. III. 269), is the Empyrean “where no Sun shines” (KU. V. 15), the 
“vault apart from sorrow” {ndkam visokam)'- to which one attains, not by 
the twenty-one syllables^ of the Saman chant, but with a twenty-second ( dvd- 
vimsena paramdd ddttydj jayatU CU. II. 10.5). only to be “known” by “one 
who is qualified to pass through the midst of this Sun” {ka etam adityam 
arhati samayaituml Kas tad veda yat parenddityam? JUB. I. 6.1 and 4).'^ 
It is that “ state of glory ” which, as St. Thomas says, “ is not under the sun ” 
{Sum, Theol. Ill Supp. 91.1 ad 1, cf. I. 103. 5 ad 1). If, finally, our “sup- 
port” is the “wwld’s support” (jagatah pratistha) what other support can 
this be than that of the Brahman, the Breath® “ in whom the whole world stirs 
and is withdrawn” (KU. IV. 2), the ultimate Brahman, founded on which 
power the world-all shines resplendent” (Mupd. Ill, 2.1), or than “the sup- 
port that is the possession of the infinite-world that is set in the secret place ” 
(KU. I. 14)? 


1. CL MU. VL 35 Apdvrnu satyadharmdya vismve. 

2. Note ostium in John X. I - mukham in I^. 15, MU. VI. 30 and KU. I. 11 
and III. 16 ; both as “ entrance ”, “ way in For mukha as “ entrance ” of a city 
gate, approached by a bridge {samkrama) cf. Arthascstra, II, Ch. 2,1. It is in this 
sense that “the Mouth receives” {mukha ddhatte) the Comprehensor, JUB. III. 
33.8 (misunderstood by Oertel, JAOS XVI. 193). 

3. Hermeneutically, na-akcmi, “without lack of any desire” (cf. TS. V. 3.7.1), 
— na hdsya kascana kdmo'ndpto bhavati ya evam veda, JUB. III. 33.8, — kdmasydptt 
in our text, and cf. 11.16 ak^aram jnatvd, yo yad icchati tasya, tat. 

4. Corresponding to the twenty-one worlds, or states of being, in the cosmos, 
viz. twelve months, four seasons, three worlds, and the Sun, AB. V. 1. 10. 3. “ Now 
he who glows yonder (the Sun) is doubtless Death (Mrtyu), those (of his) offspring 
that are here below are mortal {mriyante) , but those beyond (him), the Devas, are 
therewith immortal”, SB. II. 3.3.7). 

5. Kas tad veda ? Kas . . .mad-anyafi, “ Who but 1 ”, Ku. II. 21. All that Death 
teaches Naciketas, who as his disciple does not yet “ know ”, is an answer to the 
question “ What is Death ? ”, and could be summarised thus, by “ Thou shall know 
when thou becomest Me ”. 

6. The Brahman, Aksara, similarly represented by the “ Breath ” in AA. II. 
3.8(5). 
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11. 11 continued : atyasrakM^ It does not appear needful to demons- 
trate at any greater length that II. 11 describes a summum bonum which 
Naciketas cannot possibly be thought of as having “ rejected It remains 
to be shown that atyasrdkstb here and atisrdk^ili in II. 3 do not mean Thou 
hast rejected.” Ati presents no difficulty ; it is well known to be an intensive 
prefix, as in JUB. 1. 3. 5 atirmcyate “ He is altogether freed ” ; ati has pre- 
cisely the effect of Latin super, and does not change the essential value of the 
roots to which it is attached. Sfj is to ” free ”, ” let go ”, or ” emanate ”, 
passim, and in the latter sense to ” make ” (SB. III. 2. 4. 6. vttjam . . .sji^ivd 
** producing a harp ”, XI. 1. 6. 9 papmanam vd asrk^i ” 1 have brought forth 
evil ”, BU. IV. 3. 10 srjate, sa hi kartd. “ He produces for himself, he is in- 
deed the creator ”), and so also to ” acquire ” or ” obtain ” (Manu, VIII. 140, 
vrddham srjet. ” He may take as interest ” > ; if srj is to ” relcasi* ”, this is 
not in the sense “ relinquish ”, but as one ” sets off ” or ” sets agoing ” what 
has been a latent property in or of the subject.^ Sr^ti, often rendeied by 
“creation” (of the world) is in this st^nse. passim, precisely what 
St. Thomas describes as the “ emanation of all being from the universal cause, 
which is God... the emanation of all being, from the non-being whidi is 
nothing” iSum. Theol. I. 45 1.1. ^ On the one hand, such an emanation d(K*s 


1. It is in this sense that one “ releases ’’ newi>, or that a film is “ released ” 

by a Cinema Company. The release is from potentiality to aa, and always foi 
the advantage of the subject. The acts of one who “ releases ’ < > and that 

of one who "discards” itya/ati) a thing are ver> different. A remarkable parallel 
to srj in this sense of “ give effect to ” or “ reduce to act ” can be ated in Witelo, 
De intelligentiis, XVIII, Exunwne polentm activae cum eximplaii, ad quod i^t oidi- 
nata, relinquitur delectatio, in qua est vita cognkwa the kdmasydptim . . .atyasrdksih 
of our text corresponding exactly to Witelo’s relinquitur delectatw, or as Death would 
have actually said a te relict a est delcctatw. 

2. Despite St. Thomas' use of emanatio Hoc. cit.) the objection has been made 
that sr^tt as " emanation ” implies the existence of a * materiality ” in tk>d. \\ c 
can only say, in the first place, that it is with the Spirit that the person fills these 
wwlds, dividing himsdf (MU. VI, 26), it is by his knowledge of himself that Brah- 
ma is this All (BU. 1, 4, Wt, the emanation not of "matter”, but of "children” 
(prajdh, passim), so that “He is one as he is in himself, and many as he is in hi^ 
children'' (SB. X. 5. 2. 16). In most contexts, indeed, it miglu well be preferabk 
to render sr$ti by " expression ", rather than by " emanation " (" creation " is in any 
case inappropriate) : by " expression ", that is, as this term is employed by Bonaven 
tura to denote what is at the san>e time a " conception ” and a “ luminous raying ”. 
These are, in fact, images that recur again and again in our texts, where we meet 
again and again with the phrase prajd asrjata, "expressed offspring": with the 
notion a production by manas as father out of vac as mother, cf. also JUB. 11.. 
9, 10 where the "rays” of the "Sun' are called his "sons.” Bonaventura's " Foi 
all the eternal reasons are eternally conceived in the vestibule (tn vulva — yonau) 
or womb iutero = jathme) of the eternal wisdom” {In Hexaem, coll. 20, n. 5) paral- 
lels many of the most characteristic cmtological formulations of the Vedic tradition, 
and if occurring in an Indian context would be spoken of as " Tantrik ” (cf. my " Ua 
doctrine tantrique de la 'Bi-Unite divine" in Etudes TraditwneUes, 42, 289-301, 
1937). For Bonaventura's “ expresaonism ” see Bissen. L 'exemplarisme divin sehn 
Saint B&naventura, 1929, p. 93. 
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not deprive the subject of anything (AV. X. 8. 29 ; BU. V. 1), on the con- 
trary, the art remains in the artist and on the other, that which is thus ema- 
nated is for the use and advantage of the emanating subject for example, PB. 
VII. 6 . 3 vdcam vyasrjata = BU. VI. 4. 2 striyam sasrje, and SB. IV 6 . 9. 24 
where vmam visrjeran is simply the converse of vdcam yamah “restraining 
the voice The basic value of srj is thus to “ reduce from potentiality to 
act ”, to “ utter ”, “ express ”, “ realise ” and “ make effective When it is 
really a question of abandonment, the form utsrj is employed, e.g. S.B. IX 
5. 1. 12 utsrjya {mirtam), BU. IV 3. 35 utsarjat {sariram), and Nala, X. 29 
utsfjya (bhdrydm) ; but in JB. III. 235 udasfjata (pasun) is merely “re- 
leased.” There are not many occurrences of atisrj : the most notable is in 
BU. I. 4. 6, brahmano 'tisrstih, yac chreyaso devdn asjjata “ This was the 
Brahman’s super-emanation, that he emanated the more glorious divinities”, 
where the intensive force of ati is evident, and no other change in the value 
of sfj is involved ; in the corresponding text of SB. XI. 2. 3. 3, where there 
i? no “ sreyasah ”, srj alone is used, without prefix. The only other use of 
atisT] that I know of is in Kaus. Up. 1. 2. tarn atisrjate, “ He (the Moon) lets 
him go freely ”, i.e. allows him to enter the Moon-door to heaven unhindered ; 
just as we might S[)eak of St. Peter admitting a soul to heaven, or of an 
examiner “ passing ” a student ; nobody renounces anything, unless, indeed, 
we think of the examiner as “ renouncing ” his right to “ flunk ” the student, 


The problem of a “ materiality ” in God does not, in fact, arise. On the one 
hand, it is obvious that all things are, in some sense, in God, because of his infinity 
(anantatva) : in this sense the eternal reasons of all “material” things must be in 
him. On the other hand, Sanskrit has no word for “ matter ’’ in the sense of “ con- 
crete reality ” : for “ that which fills space in such a manner that it can be con- 
ceived of and/or sensed, Sanskrit has only ndma-rupa, “name” (idea, species, sub- 
stantial form) and “phenomenon” (perceptual aspect, accidental form), or in other 
words tlie “ intelligible “ and the “ sensible “ As far as there are ‘ name and pheno- 
menon ’ so far this universe extends” (SB. XI, 2, 3, 3) ; it is by means of these that 
the Brahman is manifested, and the world a theop^any (ib,. 5). It is true tliat Sanskrit 
mdtra (measure) and {nir)nidna — (measured out) are the etymological equivalents of 
matter and “ material ”, and that these terms denote whatever belongs to the realm of 
continuous quantity; but what is thus “measured out” (by the Sun, cf. Blake s 
“Ancient of Day”) is not the physicist’s “matter”, even in its most mental form, 
but the passibilities of manifestation that inhere in the Spirit, — “ inhere,” in the 
sense that time inheres in eternity, eloquence in silence, or measureable space in the 
space that cannot be traversed. Mdtra is much nearer to the Scholasitic “ species 
as charactexiaed by “ number ” than to materia thought of as mass. It may be 
added that the Platonic and Neo-Platonic concept of “measure” (mctrori) accords 
with the Indian : the “ unmeasured ” is that which has not yet been defined, or 
hiture; the “measured” is the defined or finite content of the ordered cosmos; 
the “ immeasurable is the infinite, which i^ the source alike of the indefinite and 
the finite, and remains unaffected by the definition of what of it is definable. 

1. Even in SE. I, 3, 9. 23 atha vratam visrjate, “ Then he ceases from the 
operation” (sacrifice), visrjate (does not mean “rejects”, but only “finishes w^ith 
in the same sense that a man “ finishes with ” the Mass when the office has been 
completed. 
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which no more lies within his competence than it lies within the power of the 
Sun to hold back one who gives the right answer {nase yad enam apasedhet, 
JUB, 1. 5. 3). The doubly intensified abhuati-srj employed in AV, X. 5. 
15 = XVI. 1. 5, is also “to let pass”, of abhy-ati-mucyate in JUB. I. 30. 4. 
It can be said, accordingly, that to make of attsrdkslh and atyasrdk^ih in our 
Upani§ad “ Thou hast renounced ” is to force and distort the normal mean- 
ings of sr;, whether with or without the intensive prefix ati. Nor shall we 
find anything in our text that compels us to force or distort the essential 
values of srj in this way. If Sarhkara himself does so, it is for the same 
reasons that he altogether changes the meaning of KU.VI. 4 ; concerned as he 
is only with Return (nivrtti, mbhava, abhava) Samkara deliberately ignores 
the divine procession {pravrtti, prabhava, vibhava),^ the ask^ara is not merely 
for him the “ Unwasting ” but rather the “ Unflowing ”, or “ Non-proceeding 
Pleroma ”, urriam apravarim, CU. III. 12.72. it is from the same ix)int of view 
that Eckhart says that “ In the birth of the Son all creatures w't'nl foith 
life and being, hence all things are lively imaged in the Son. Now when the 
soul leturns again wuthin, she loses the Son. .the soul has got to die to all the 
activity connoted by the divine nature if she is to enter the divine essence 
where God is altogether idle” I. 275-6 ).> This is the “last step” {Para- 
mam padam), indeed in the sense that henceforth one must ” walk without feet,” 
as Rumi words it ; but no more for the Vedanta than for Eckhart the whole 
story. To be unified with Death (which is the same thing as to have “con- 
quered recurrent death ” ) is to participate in all of Death’s activitic's as well 
as in his “idleness”. Varunas “still waters” are not merely motionless, 
but also the Fountain of Life and everflowing source of the Rivers of Life 
{sindkundm upodaya, RV. VIII. 41-2 ; their “stillness” or immutability con- 
sists in this, that in flowing forth, they are not diminished, “ This is the 
lovely paradox, O men, that w'hile the rivers flow, the waters are at rest ” 
(car anti yan nadyas tasthur dpah, RV. V. 47. o). The Self idtman) “apart 
from any glimmer of a distinctive ‘ this ’ or ‘ such * or ' thus ’ ” Samkara, Svdt- 


1. Vibhava is wrongly understood by the translators of Pali texts ; t ibhu is the 
same as Vijan, “ to be distributively bom ”, as in AV. X. 8. 13. Vibhava is ’* omni- 
presence ”, a universal as distinct from an individual “ becoming or “ birth ”. 

2. Perhaps the best explanation of the well-known term Ak§ara ( - Brahman) 

is that to be found in JUB. I. 43'. 8 “ Whom do you reveie ” ? The Ak^ara. How 
do you mean. ' Ak§ara ’ ? It is ‘ Ak§ara inasmuch as though it flows ( k^arat ) is 
not exhausted {na k^jyate) The Brahman is the inexhaustible Fons Vitsc, the 
‘inexhaustible well” (avatam, . .anupak^itam, RV. X. 101 5), Plenum (purnam), 

of AV X. 8. 29 and BU. I. 5). 

3. This in answer to the question, “ How can there bt‘ death in him who sa>^ 

of himself that he is the life ? “ Idle ” is avrala, apravartin ; it is as vrdtya, cakra- 

vartm, rathin that he proceeds, and this is Eckhart’s “ divine activity The point 
of the cited text is that to know Him as “eternal rest, eternal work”, one must 
have crossed over from the working to the rest : whoever’s knowledge Is of Mitra 
only knows not Vanina, but whoever returns to Varuna through Mitra possesses 
Mitravann:^u both. 
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manirupatia, 112, cf. S. I. 140 and M. II. 39 ndparam itthatayaii is also 
the quickening Self and Sun of all things (RV. I. 115. 1), into which it 
enters “on wings of gladness and felicity” (Taitt. Up. II. 5, cf. my Two 
Vedantic hymns, BSOS, VIII, p. 96, Note 3). If the Son returns to the 
Father, the Father is always becoming the Son."^ The transcendence of such- 
ness is not a privation, but an “ all-obtaining ” (sarvdpti) the fulfilment of 
all desires and the realisation of all potentialities, from which “ all ” we can- 
not exclude those of formal manifestation. “ Whoever is joined unto God 
is one spirit ”, as St. Paul expresses it ; and the Spirit bloweth as it will, carati 
yathdvasam (RV. I. 168. 4). It is with this will that the Comprehensor’s 
will is one, when he says in RV. V. 46.1 “ Like a knowing horse, I yoke 
myself to the pole (of the car and that I draw that ferries o’er and giveth 
aid, nor do I choose between a being loosed therefrom and a coming back 
again. May he, the waywise leader, guide me straight.” §rl Krsoa says of 
himself, “ There is naught in the Three Worlds, O Partha, that remains for 
me to do (kartavyam)^ nor aught ungotten that I yet might get, and yet 
I am in act ” (varta eva ca katniotti, BG. III. 22). It is neither by acti- 
vity alone ”, nor yet by “ inactivity ” that Kr§ria can be imitated ; “ He 
who seeth inaction in action, and action in inaction, is wholly in act ” kjtsna- 
karma-kft, BG. IV. 18 = krtakrtya!}, AA. II. 5 and Mu. II. I ; and S. I. 140 
kaiamkaramyam . . .abbhannasi). In the same way it can be said, and is in 
fact said by the dptakdmam, dtmakdmam akdmam, of BU. IV. 3. 21, that 
“ He whose desire, or love, is the Spirit, both hath his desire and is without 
desire, he findeth fulfilment of desire in not desiring.” 

It has been sufficiently shown that the things that Naciketas is supposed 
to have abandoned are not those things which are abandoned by a Compre- 
hensor. It is not, in fact, ” things ” that one abandons, but only false ap- 
pearances ; just as one rejects the notion “ rope ” when a snake has been diag- 


1. Hence the designation of Agni as Tanunaoat, "own grandson,” and m 
analc^ous humrin custom, the transmission of names from grandfather to grandson. 

2. More fully in BG. III. 17-18. Karyam m vidyate, and ndsti kartavyam 
because in him there i.s no potentiality (knya) that has not however been reduced 
to act (krtam) : and naiva tasya kjtenartho nakrtena because sarva-samstddharthah 
and like Varupa in RV. I. 25. 11 abhi pasyati krtani yd ca kartvd = I. 164. 20 
anyah abhi cakftti. 

On the other hand, when the Deity is thought of inprincipio; and as^ proceed- 
ing, akrtdrtha as in MU. II. 6. there are always "those things which God must 
will of necessity” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. I. 45. 2c.), i.e. per necesstlatem in- 
iallMitatis (and not coactionis, cf. BG. Ill, 18 b na cdsya sarva-bkutesu kasad- 
artha-vyapasrayah). Hence in RV. I. 165. 9 yani karkyd krvuhij U, l».4 
bahuni me akrta kartvdni -, VIII 102. 8 dbhuvat tva^td rupeva taksya 
that "world” from which the worlds are hewn, X. 81. 4), balanced b> w. • 
na me vanasmin ka/rarylyam, atthi, spoken by the Buddha by whom a ^ , 
done that should be done. The Devayana, in other words, is the wa> o pr 
from potentiality to act, from action per accidens to action per essenham. 
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nosed, ^ so one rejects any other appearance to which the mind has attached 
itself 2 and comes into a possession of a truer knowledge, and in the last 
analysis of Truth itself ; one renounces the reflection'^ {imago imaginata) as 
soon as one perceives its source {imago intaginofis) 

IL 14 : Naciketas urges Death to proceed to the answering of his ques- 
tion, Naciketas himself describing That of which he would learn, in terms 

1. It is worthy of note that the example of the rope and the snake is employed 
by Sextus Empiricus {Pyrrhonism, I. 227, 228) precisely as in the Vedanta to illus- 
trate the unreliability of all conceptions of reality based on sense-perception. At 
the same time (i6., 1. 19) Sextus points out that the Sceptics, of whom it was said 
that they abolish phenomena ” do nothing of the sort ; they accept the actuality 
of phenomena, but “ we question whether the underlying object is such as it ap- 
pears, and our doubt does not concern the appearance itself but the account given 
of that appearance ” : this also appears to be the Vedantic position, mayai ada. This 
is certainly also the Christian position : Augustine , immort. antma, c. 12. n. 19 
“Things are true in so far as they have bt'ing “ ; St. Thomas, Sum. Theoi I, 14. 9 
“Things we see around us ha\e distinct being outside the undividiial) seer” . but 
this being is not what we see, rather, ib. L 13. 12 and 2, “ Our intellect cannot 
comprehend simple subsisting forms, as they really are in themselves”, and I. ,13. 7 
“ Realities existing in nature are outside the order of sensible and intelligible exist- 
ence ” : Augustine, ConU XI. ” Our knowledge compared with Thine is ignorance ” 
(cf. avidya). When Augustine also says \SoUloq. Itb, 11. c. 5. n, 8) “What seems 
to me to be true is that which is”, he is not saying that any appt^arance is “true” 
or that the senses of reason together can do any more than entertain opinion about 
the being of things as they are in themselves. “ Creation is the emanation of lx‘ing ”, 
which “being” is God (St. Thomas, Sum Theol., 1. 45. 1) . to know their being, or 
ultimate reality or truth would be then to know them as they are in God, to know 
God, for w’hich, as the Upani§ads so often insist, the senses and the mind are in- 
adequate. 

It may be that the Greek Sceptics did not believe in the possibility of a true 
knowledge “science” as distinguished from “opinion”, be tins as it may. tlie Scep- 
tics’ position as cited above is indistinguishable from that of the Upani^ds We are 
far from assuming an “Indian influence” and in any case are not immc^liately in- 
terested in problems of literary histor>% but only in the truths expressed. It may, 
however, be observed in the present conneaion that wTiat is said of reliaf in jmnt- 
ing in the Mahayuna Sutrdlamkdra, XIII. 17 and Lamkdvatdra, Sutra, Nanjic’s ed. 
p. 91, appears with almost verbal identity in Sextus, ( Pyrrhonism, 1. 120) and in 
Hermes (Lib. XL ii. 17a). 

2. And which is therefore a matter of ” hxid belief ”, and to bc‘ disiinguishtKl 
from “faith”, the nature of which “consists in knowledge akinc” (St. Thomas. 
Sum. Theol 11, II. 47. 13 ad 2). 

3. “For production {genesis, janma) is the image of being in nature ihule. tlie 
“wood” of RV. X. 31. 7 and 81. 4 — Brahman in TH. 11. 8 9. 6 h ; prakjti), 
and the thing produced (gignomenon, jdtam) is an imitation of what is” [mimemia 
tou notos atmanab pratmd, SB, RI. 1. 6. 13), Plutarch, Moralia, 372, F. 

4. The converse position is admirably illustrated by Aesop's story of the Dog 
and the Shadow, where the dog, aossing a bridge, and having a piece of in 
its mouth, sees the reflection in the water, and jumps in after it, thus losing the 
reality in pursuit of the appearanqe, Inddentally, we wish to recommaad to those 
who interpret RV. “ naturalistically Plutarch’s remarks on the Greeks who fail to 
distinguisb between “ Apollo and the sun ”, ib., 400, D. 
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of the negative theology. In the first line, we agree with Rawson’s “ Apart 
from duty and non-duty ”, though perhaps should prefer “ Apart from what 
is or is not ‘ in order ’ It is precisely from the plane of “ conduct ” that 
the liberated Comprehensor, the knower of Brahman, is enlarged : cf. CU. 
VIII. 4.1 where neither the well-done nor ill-done (na sukrtam na du^krtam) 
can cross the Bridge of the Spirit that holds these worlds apart ; MU. VI. 18, 
vidvmi punya-pdpe vihdya, “ The Comprehensor, putting away both merit 
and evil” (also in Mupd., HI. 1.3) ; Kaus. Up. I. 4, ‘‘This one, separated 
from the well-done and separated from the ill-done, as a comprehensor of the 
Brahman, verily goes forth unto Brahman ” ; BG. V. 15 “ The Lord accepts 
neither the evil nor the well-done of anyone” (cf. JUB. I. 5. 1-2); M. I. 135 
“If you understand the parable of the raft, you must discard dhamma, and 
a fortiori adhamma" ; John III. 9 “Whoever is born of God, cannot sin” ; 
Galatians V. 18 “If you are led by the Spirit, you are not under the law” ; 
Eckhart, “ There neither vice nor virtue ever entered in ”. In the second line 
krtdkrtdt states the same position, and may be compared with Taitt. Up. 
II. 9 where the Comprehensor “is not vexed by the thought ‘Why have 
I not done (ndkaravani) the good? Why have I done (akaravam) the 
evil ? ’ ”. , At the same time the metaphysical technicality of the formula 
must not be overlooked. The “to be done” {krtyd, RV. X. 85. 28 ; etc., 
kari^yam, 1. 165.9, VII. 20.1, karanlyam M. 11.39) which has “not yet 
been done” {akrtam) contrasts with that which “has been done” (krtam)^ 
or “perfected” {sukrtam) by the “one who has done what there was to 
be done” krtakrtyah, AA. II. 5, MU. II. 1), “who has done the whole 
task” (krtsna-karma-krt BG. IV. 18), as potentiality (=not-being as evil) 
with act (“being as good) Naciketas is asking to be told of That in which 
there is no distinction of potentiality from act, nature from essence. In 
connection with the third line, we cannot accept Professor Rawson’s distinc- 
tion of “ timeless ” from “ eternal ”. It is true that “ There are two forms 
of Brahman,* Time (kdla) and the Timeless” {akdla). MU. VI. 15, and 
that “it is at the fiat of the Imperishable” (Brahman, BU. III. 8.9) that 
Sun and Moon, Heaven and Earth, and our times are separated. But this 
does not mean that any time of ours applies to him whose knowledge of 
all things is sub-specie aeternitatis ; it is a principle from which our time 
proceeds that is in him ; as Augustine so well says (Conf. XL 13) we can- 


1. Krtam, also the highest throw in dice, employed as a symbol of perfection, 
cf. CU. IV. 1.6 yathd krtdya samyanti . . ., AB. VII. 15 krtam . . . smhpadyatey 
cf. Jeremy Taylor’s expression, “ the last throw for eternity.” Krtam is that perfec- 
tion to which all krti tends, hence AV. V. 9. 8 ut krtam, ut krtydm, “ Up with thee, 
act. Up with thee, potentiality and Isa. 16, krtam smara. Be reminded o 
perfection.” 

2. In this connection, what does professor Rawson (p, 135) mean by his 

(Samkara’s) two forms of Brahman? Does he think that Sarhkara ^ 

doctrine of a single essence and two natures ? Not to mention that this^ oc nne 
recurs again and again in RV., one might ask whether Sarhkara was the out r o^ 
BU. II. 3, or whether this was not already for him, sruti ? 
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not ask what God was doing “before’* he made the world, because time 
and the world are aspects of the same thing, and cannot be thought of apart. ^ 
It is a part of our ignorance {avidyay cf. Ulrich of Strasburg ignorantia 
divisiva est errantium) that past and future, cause and effect are apparently 
divided from one another ; no finite being has ever experienced a “ now' “ 
otherwise than as “ a short period of time ’’ ; what Naciketas asks is about 
a now without duration, “ where every when is focussed 

11. 13 vivriam sadma naciketasarn manye, literally “ I consider Naciketas 
an opened house ”, or as Rawson rightly renders “ An open house, I think, 
is Naciketas except that this overlooks the nuance “ opened The mean- 
ing is that Naciketas has once and for all broken cjxm the house of life, 
and will never again be shut up in a “house", i.e. body -and- sc ^ul Exactly 
the same is expressed m Sn. 19 vtvala kuti, “ oixned hut ”, an expression 
which briefly summarises what is stated at greater length in the well known 
words of the Buddha “ Never again shalt thou, O builder of house's, makt^ 
a house for me : broken are all thy beams, thy ridge-ix)le shattered * J. 1. 7b - 
For “house” as “body” cf. Manu VI. 76-77. ^ 

II. 15: padam, “step", With this word Death begins his exposition 
of the Brahman; it represents the “third bcxm " of I. 19 and lcK)ks foi- 
ward to Vi^nu’s “third step" in III. 9. The word is esjxcially appropriat*' 
here, because it is precisely this “end of the road, Vispu's farthest stride" 
or “ hightest abode", where there is a “well of honey" (KV. 1 154.4 » 

that is reached when the threshold of De^uh’s house, of the Sun-gate and 
World-door, is crossed, as can lx si-en by a collation of MU. \T. 39 “unto 
Vi§nu " w'lth isa. 15 and BU. VI. 15 “ unto vision A correlation of the 
three boons " with the “ three strides " of Vi^nu is maintained through- 
out our text, and must always be borne in mind. 

1. \on enim erat 'tunf\ ubi non (rat ' t^mpus' Cf. DKrssEN. Philoiophv 
of the Upani^ads, p. 201, “ space and time arc derived from the subject. It 
itself accordingly not in ‘•pace and does not belong to time **. 

2. Cf. S. I 8. ^ I. 2.9 Taggha me kufikd nattht, kacct naithi kuldvakd, etc. 
In Sn. 372, etc. lok( vivatta-cchado may mean the same as vivafa kuii or may have 
particularly reference to the breaking open of the roof. 

3. The idea of an “ empty house " in MU. VT. 10 “ As there are none to touch 
fair women who enter into an empty hou.se {mnydgdre), so the truly poor man 
isannydsin) does not touch the objea.s of the senses’' is a different one. although 
not unrelated. MU. VT, 10 corresponds to S. 1. 107 where tlie Buddlra refers to 
himself as dwelling in an “empty house*’ or “bare ceU” {suhndgma-gato mahd 
muni ) . 

Muod III- 2.4 dtmd visate brahma-dhdma, “ This Spiritual csstmee enter‘d 
into the Brahma-home" is not stated explicitly by KU. 11. 13. though it is the 
logical and immediate consequence of the breaking apart of all mundane habitation. 
It is in fact through the “roof-plate" of the brf>ken house (apex of the heart, 
foramen of the skull, sun-door of the cosmos) that one enters mU) the Brahma - 
home ; what Muod III. 2.4 implies that there is an open dof)r, an " open house " 
of another and supra-mundane order, “ open “ to him whose psychtvphysical habi- 
tation has once and for all been “ broken open There may be in Sn, 372 vivatta^ 
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IL 23. The last two lines are admittedly difficult ; we render literally 
“ By him whom He chooses, by him He may be grasped ; this one’s Spiritual 
essence unveils its proper form” (tanum svdm = svarupam). For the phras- 
ing compare RV. V. 71.4 tasmai tanvam vi sasre, “to him unveils her form”. 
It hardly appears that any doctrine of “ Grace ” is necessarily involved : 
compare SB. II. 3. 3.8 sa ya^ya kdmayate, tasya prdnam dddyodeti, sa mriyate,. 
“ He takes unto himself the Breath of whomsoever He desires and he dies,” 
that whomsoever He loves, He takes unto himself”. The Spirit, indeed, 
moves always “ as it will ” {yatha vasam, RV. X. 168.4, etc ; but this is 
in accordance with its own nature, and is a matter of “ infallible necessity ”, 
and belongs to “ those things which God must will of necessity ” (St. Thomas, 
Sum, Theol. I. 45.2 c). Whoever approaches Him as like, to like. He can- 
not re[:)el, He cannot but “choose”; as in JUB. I. 5.3 nek yad enayn 
apasedhet. 

11.20 ayior cntydn ynahato mahlymi “less than infinitesimal, greater than 
great ” ; with numerous parallels elsewhere in the Upani§ads (CV. VI. 8.6, VI 
12.2; Mund. 11. 2.2 etc). Cf. Dionysius, De div. yxom. IX, 2-3, “Now God is 
called Great in his peculiar Greatness w’hich giveth of itself to all things 
that are great and is poured upon all magnitude from outside and stretches 
far beyond it . . . This Greatness is infinite, without quantity, and without 
number . . . And Smallness, or Rarity, is attributed to God’s nature because 
he is outside all solidity and distance and penetrates all things without let 
or hindrance . . . This Smallness is without quantity or quality, it is irrepress- 
ible, infinite, unlimited, and while comprehending all things, is itself incom- 
prehensible.”^ 

II. 25. “Who knows truly where he is?” {ka itthd yatra veda saJj): 
like RV. X. 168.3 kuta d babhuva, “ Whence has He come to be ’ ”, with 
its answer in KU. II. 18 kutascit na babhuva kakit, “Neither hath He 
become from any ‘ where nor hath He become ‘ anyone ’ ”. Professor 
Raw'SON’s suggestion of an “agnostic interix)laticn ” (!) is ridiculous, and 
indeed profane.- One might in the same way ask “ Who know^s what He 

cchado as direct reference to this breaking out of the roof : for the sun-door is 
actually rasmibhih samchannam CHS' i. 3.6), and Buddha is said to have ‘ opened 
the doors of immortality ” (S. I. 138, etc.) 

1* We take this opportunity to remark Dionysius, even more perhaps than 
Eckhart, represents for a European an almost indispensable preparation for any 
serious approach to the Upani^ads. 

2. In TS. V. 4.3.4 is " In what quarter is Rudra, or in what ? ” an “ agnostic 
interpolation ” ? Agnostic ; yes, but only as Eckhart uses the word Agnosia, and 
in the sense of the Docta Ignorantia of Nicholas of Cusa, and “ The Cloud of 
Unknowing**, The answer to TS. would be as for Brahman in MU. VI 17. “The 
quarters do not exist for him,” or as for the Gale in Jl-B. III. 1.9 “ The quartert» 
are confused ; they are not discerned at night . . They enter into Him ” {muhyantt 
dik na vai td rdtrim prajnayante . . , td etam evdpiyanti), in other words, as they 
are in Him, are muradevdh. It is only “ by day ’’ that He can be said to enter 
into them, Mitravaruos» as Mitra sees the “ infinite ’ by day, and as arupa 
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is ? and answer with Erivgena that “ God himself does not know ‘ what ' 
He is, because He is not any ‘ what ’ In the same way God himself does 
not know “where*' He is, because He is not any “where”. As Eckhart 
says, “ His only idiosyncrasy is being.” All this does not contradict the 
“knowability of the Supreme Being implied in previous verses of KU. and 
elsewhere ; all that it implies is that He cannot be known, but only known 
of, as thus or thus ; whatever can be thought or said of Him, “ No, no ” 
{neii, neti). From amongst the innumerable Christian formulations of the 
negative theodogy, space permits a citation here only of St. Thomas, “ Every 
relation which is predicated of God from time (or place) does not put 
something real in the eternal God, but only something according to our 
way of thinking . . . Therefore if anyone in seeing God conceives some- 
thing in his mind, this is not God, but one of Gods effects” (Sum. TheoL 
III. 35. 5 c and 92.1 ad 4), Eckliart “To know God really you must know 
Him as the Unknown ”, and Nicolas of Cusa “ Deus cum non [X)ssit nisi 
negative, extra intellectualem regionem, attingi ” iDe fil. Dei, p, 121). One 
only can know Him, who as Rumi says, ” cannot recognize only 

one “whose place is the Placeless, and trace the Traceless” (Ode XXXI 
in Nicholson, Shafns-i-Tabrlz). Very pertinent also is Ruml’s “1 play the 
tune of negation : Death will reveal the mystery” {Mathnaivi, VL 722). 


Third V.allI 

III. 1 : rta, “cosmic order, Greek kimnos, Latin ordo. -As the Sun is 
Truth ( sctyam, passim), so the Univers<' is Order : lyam vd rlatn asau 
(dditya) satyam, TS. V. 1. 5. 9. Rta is the order of the universe, manifested 
under the Sun, and seen by whccver it may lx‘ that S4*es through and with the 
solar “Eye”, the “ Eye of Mitiavarunau ” (RV. V. 51.1, VI 1. 61.1 and 63.1 ). 
JUB. III. 36.5 identifies jtam with brahman iom ity ctad evaksaram ffffw ) ; 


the “infinite” by night (RV^ V. 62.8>. “Direction'’ lias no meaning “at mghl ” 
in the same sense that “ infinite cannot be traversed “. The answer taken for 
granted by KU. II. 25 d is then that “ No one knows ”, “ No one ”, that is, who 
still is “ anycme Ittha, again, is not so much ” truly ” or “ surely ” as it is 
thus ”, and therefore with the interrogative, “ how ? “ Itthd is probably to be 
taken, then, with yatra, the question being “Who kno\^ > what or where He is” . 
the answer being that “ He is neither in any wise nor anyw^here ”, or as it is so 
often expressed in the Buddhin texts, naparam itihatayati, “There is no further 
extensicm otf being in any wise,” or in the words of Erivgena, ” God himself docs 
iK>t know ' what ' He is, because He is not any ' what ' ”, or Dante s “ It is not in 
space nor hath it poles” (Faradiso XXII. 67). 

Prcrfessor Rawson’s “ agnostic interpolation “ recalls those sdiolars who used 
to see a satire in the “ Frog Hymn ” of RV. 

“ Questions ” such as those of our text form an integral part <rf the scriptural 
“style*” and are to be understood as if a^ed in brahmodyai the answers can 
usu^Iy be found elsewhere, or are in any ca.se known to those to whesn the ques- 
tion is supposed to be addressed : for example KU. IV. 3 and 4 him atra pan- 
M^yaU ? with CU. VIII. 4*5 aiiin^yate . . . dtman. 
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whose self-intention is therefore the act of “ creation,” as in BU. I. 4. iO “ in 
the beginning, this-cosmos was Brahman (brahma vd idam agra dsit). That 
knew itself, and said ‘ I am Brahman.’ Therewith that became the All.” 
What Mitravarunau, apara and pcna Brahman, thus ” know ” or ” see ” is the 
“World picture (jagac-citram) painted by the Spiritual-essence (dtman) on 
the canvas of itself, in which it takes a great delight” (Saihkara, Svamani- 
uipana, 95) : the ‘‘speculum aeternum,” eternal mirror, in which God sees 
himself and all things, and in which those Contemplatives^ who also gaze per- 
ceive likewise all things more clearly than in any other way, and so also see 
“themselves” more truly than “as they are in themselves” (Augustine and 
Boneventura) for as BU. I. 4.10 continues, “Whoever of the Devas Is 
awakened ipratyabodhyata) '- thereunto, he indeed has become it, and so too 
in the case of Prophets and that of men... Yea, here and now (etar-hi), 
whoever knows that ‘ I am Brahman enters into that ‘ this,’ he becomes ‘ This 
Air (sa idam sarvam bhavati)^ nor can any Deva hinder him from thus 
becoming.”*^ 

With these conceptions of the “ world-picture ” that the twain “ drink in ’’ 
pibantau, from pd in the sense “ feast upon with the eyes, ears, etc., cited by 
MW. from Manu) compare Genesis I. 31 “And God saw everything that he 
had made', and behold it was very good.” It is in “ Order ” that this “ good- 
ness ” consists : what God beheld was ‘ the admirable beauty of the universe 
(which) is made up of all things. In which even what is called evil, well- 
ordered and in its place, is the eminent commendation of what is good ” 
Augustine, Enchir. 10, 11), what God saw is “ the most beautiful Older given 
to things by God, in which the universe consists” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol 
I 23. 6 ad 3) ; “ the universal form of this complex ” Dante, Paradiso, XXXIII 
90). 

Rtam... pararne pardrdhe in our verse corresponds to rtasya pade in 
RV. X, 177. 1-2, “ That which the Winged-one conceives by intellect, that 
which the Gandharva utters in the womb, that flashing, luminous noumenon 
the Redesmen are intent upon” {ta })2 dyotamdnam svaryam manisdm itasya 
pade kavayo ni pdnti). Pdnti here, from pd “to protect,” is nearer in value 
to plbantou from pd “ to drink ” than might at first appear ; for “ to observe, 
notice, attend to, follow,” cf. “ heed,” are recognized meanings of this other 

1. Kakid dhtrah of KU. IV. 1, '‘Whatever Contemplative,” not “a certain 
sage’' as Rawson renders. 

2. “ Speculum aternum mentes se videntium ducit in cognitionem omnium 
creatorum, sicut dicit Augustinus (De civ. Dei. XII. 29) quod rectius ibi cognusciint 
Quam alibi .Unde melius videbo me in Deo quam in me ipso” (St Bonaventura, 
/ Sent., d. 35, a. unic, q, 1, fund, 3 and In Hexacm., col. 12, n, 9, cited in BisseN, 
L Exemplarisme Divin selan Saint Bonaventuia, 1929, pp. 39, 41') 

3. KU. VI. 4 iha ced asakad hoddhum : JUB IV. 19. 4 pratibodha-viditam 
maiam Cf. “ Buddha.’' 

4. JUB. I. 5. 3 “The (solar Janus) is not able to drive him away; for he 
invokes the Truth ” ; nese in JUB. corresponding to na ... Uate in BL. 
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pd (MW), and the interpretation in JUB. III. 36. 5 where the verse is dis- 
cussed, is evidently correct, — “ it is inasmuch as they * reflect upon ’ that they 
are said to ‘ protect ’ ” {yad . . .mlmdmsante , . .tad. . .nipdnti) ; or as we might 
put it, rta- dyumnam mani^dm nipdnti, “entertain the luminous idea of Order, ' 
which “ entertainment “ is also a “ maintenance.”' The distinction of pmti. 
“ they reflect upon ” and pibaniau, “ they imbibe,” in the very usual sense of 
“ drink in mentally,” is far from absolute. 

A full discussion of rta would be impossible here. But we cannot toi^ 
strongly emphasize that this word is only properly translateable by its etymolo- 
gical equivalent, “Order.” As “crder,” and therefore also “right” and 
“rite,” rtam is distinguishable from the “true” (satyam) as an application 
is distinguished from the principle in w^hich it subsists more eminently. Rta 
is the “right” (net only in a moral sense, but in the broader sense of “cor- 
rect”), rtdvan “in order” and “ legular.” amta whatever is “ inordinate” or 
“irregular” or “informal.” The coming into being of the Kosmes is the 
production of “Order” out of “Chaos” ikha,- as in RV. II. 28.5 rdliysdma 
te varuna khdm rtasya), and this is specifically the Aryan ojxTation ( vrata) a^ 
distinguished from the incpcration of the Asuras. “ These Comprehenbins, 
Men-of-order, Redesmen (vidvdfisah . rldvanah .kavayah) ix)ssest them- 
selves of the Misers’ ultimate treasure that was hidden in the case inidhim 
pafjlndm guhd hitam), and having taken note of the disorders mirid, sc. of 
the ‘miserly’ Asuras), return’d (from their foray), and took their stand 
upon the mighty Path ” (RV. II. 24. 6-7 ), “ shat>ed all this dusty-wwld, mea- 
suring out the homes that erst had been unmeasured ” (RV. X. 56. 5), “ Vo, 
Mitravarunau, Redesmen, fosterers of order, ye in whose hand is ( -- who 
maintain) order, have in ‘order’ realised your great design” jtena miirdva- 
rundv rtavrddhdv rtasprsa kratunv brhantam dsdthe kavt, RV. I. 2. 8-9).* 

III. 1 continued : On the other hand, it is most unlikely that sukriasyo 
lake means “ in the righteous world ” Mund. I. 2. 6-10 ridicules thosc^ who 
think that “ this that has been earned by their merit and what has bc^Ti well- 

1. In RV. I. 2. 8 cited below, rta-bprUi : this value quite literally, s/;r.s 

“to touch, handle, take hold of” (MW) corresponding to “maintain,’’ literally 
“ hold in hand.” 

With ni pdnti cf. RV^ I. 1. 8. where Agni is gopdm rtasya ; and VIII. 26. 2,1 
where Vayu, the Gale of the Spirit, is rtas-pati In the latter context. Vayu a-i 
Tv'a§tr's “ son-in-law ” = husband of Surya - Surya, dtmd jagatas tasthu^as ca, 
RV. I. 115. 1. 

2. For some of the connotations of kha see my " Kha and other words denoting 
‘Zero' in connection with the metaphysics of space” in BSOS VII, 1934, pp. 487- 
497. Thence originate sukha and duhkha (as remarked by Buddhaghosa, VM. 461). 

3. Kratu, “design,” “purpo.se,” or “counsel” (as OT. passim, “the counsel 
of the Lord,”^ — consilium sine dubitatione) . In KH. II, 11 krator anantyam. But 
in KU. 11. 20 akratu, “ purposeless ”, “ uncalculating,” without an individual will, 
cf. RV. IV. 46. I na .. .vasmi, “ not as I will, but as Thou wiliest.” 

4. Concreato fu ordine e construtto aUe sustanzie. Dante, Paradiso, XXIX. 
31 (the sustanzk being, as is clear from the following lines, saliva, rajas, and tamos). 
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done (punyaiji, sukrtah) is the Brahma-world. . .the focls who delight in that 
(world won by merit) as their ‘ better.'^ {sreyasah, cf. KU. II. 2) . . . having 
come into being (bhutva) at the summit of contingent being (ndkasya pntke 
— bhavdgre)r remain in this world or a worse.” Similarly JUB. I. 3. 1-3, 


1. The Empyrean Brahma-world is more truly “not made” {akrta, mcreat- 
ed”) than “ w^ell made” (sukrta), unless we understand by “well made,” “self- 
made” ii^vakrta), in accordance with Taitt. Up. II. 7. Samkara must have had 
this text in mind ; but his further interpretation of rta as karma-phala is impossible 
in a context dealing witli the parama pardrdha, where there are certainly no “ re- 
wards ” and to which there is no admission by ” merit ” ipunya) but only by “ quali- 
fication ” iarhana) RV. X 63. 4 

Here may be noticed KU. II. 24 and Rawson’s annotations. Let us obsen^e, 
in the first place, that the Upani^ads, the jndna kdnda, are gnostic treatises by 
hypothesis, and not ethical treatises : their concern is with the art of knowing God, 
01 in other words with the contemplative life. We cannot expect to find any con- 
siderable part of these texts devoted to the exposition of prudence. The most that 
can be expected in these conte.xts is a full recognition of the indispensable dispositi\e 
value of “ means,” and this is just w'hat w'e find in KL. II. 24 and the correspond- 
ing Mund. Up. Ill 2. 3 (which Rawson very properly cites, p. 115), cf. BG. II. 44 ; 
it is very clear, however, that the ethical means, however indispensable, are not ends 
in themselves but mi am to an end beyond themselves. This is also the Christian 
doctrine ; prudence is essential to the active life, but accidental to the contemplative 
lift (St Thomas. Sum Then! II-Il, 180. 2 “The moral virtues do not belong to 
the contemplative life essentially. On the other hand, the moral virtues belong to 
tlu coniemplative life di^positively ” (“Theirs is said to be the contemplative life 
who are chiefly intent on the contemplation of truth The contemplative life, as 
regards the essence of the action pertains to the intellect,” and must be distinguished 
from the mere observation of things by the senses or the intellect and from the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake, ib. 180.1,— the last observation showing very 
clearly that neither “ science ” nor ” philosophy ” in the modern senses of the words 
pertains to the contemplative lite, but to the active life ) It is not, therefore, any 
defect in the l^panisads that they are not expositive of ethics ; those “ w*ho are es- 
pecially intent on external actions” are expected to obey the law's of ritual and 
conduct [karma in both senses,) which are laid down in the Dharma Astras, in 
which the first prinnples with which alone the Upani?ads are concerned are applied 
to specific contingencies , which obedience is also and at the same time an indis- 
pensable preparation or qualification for the contemplative life, as asserted in our 
texts. KU. II. 24 and Mund- HU 2. 3, BU. IV. 4. 9. 

2. Nakasya Prsthe is not ” at the back of Heaven,” in the sense of on the 
farther side of Heaven, “ but just on this side of Heaven ” ; in the same w^y that 
in AV. X. 7. 38 krdntam salilasya prsthe is “ proceeding on the face of the waters. 
The Heavens above and the Waters below are thought of as having their backs turned 


tow'ards us. 

In the same way the Nakasads or “ Vault-sitters ' are j^is side of von er 
Sun, while the Pancacudab are on the other side of the Sun (SB. \Ul. b ’ • 

TS V. 3. 7) ; a clear distinction of the highest station of the cosmic 
supra-cosmic Gandharvaloka, and thus of what is ^ similar 

what by gnosis (with or without an actual performance o ju oo in SB III 
dlstinctL of the mundane Devas from the supra-mundane : 

2. 4. The highest station of the mundane Devas is an E ys.um, tha of the 

vas the Empyrean. That in TS. V. 3. 7. 2 the Pahcacudas are called Apsarases 
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where there is no admission to the Sun by what thou hast done ill or well ” 
(idam pdpam akQr...ya vai punyakrt sydt) ; cf. RV. VIII. 70. 3 “None 
attaineth him by works or sacrifices” (m ki$ (am karmmid nasal,., na 
yajnair), BG. V. 8 “By no means ought a harnessed man, a knower of the 
principle, consider that ‘ I am the doer of anything’ ” {naiva kithcit karomiti 
yukto many eta tattvavit) and in accordance with this both JUB. I. 3. 3 
“Thou (God) art the doer thereof” {tvam vai tasya kartasi), and Tauler, 
Following of Christ, 16, 17 “ By their works they cannot go in again. . .If any 
man is to come to God, he must be empty of all works and let God work 
alone.”^ 

III. 1 continued : Parame parardhe—parame vyoman, “in uttermost em- 
pyrean” (RV. X. 129,7). Cf. RV. I. 164.10 and Prasna I. 11 pancapadam 
diva, , .pare ardhe pitaram, apare (ardhe) vicak^anam “ Five- footed Father 
in the farther half of heaven- (beyond the Sun), the Far-sc'er (Sun) in the 
lower half,” where again it is a question cf two aspects of deity, para and 
apara Brahman, Varuna and Mitra, etc., of whom the one sees by means of 
the other as being his “ Eye ” ( RV. X. 88. 13 b, AV. X. 7. 33, Buddhist 
cakkhum loke, etc. ) ; and of the distinction of an Empyrean from an Elysium. 
It is the former, the Empyrean, that is referred to in KU. V. 15, “ There no 
sun shines, nor moon, nor any star,” cf. Apex:. XXI. 23 “ And the city had 
no need of the sun.” It is, moreover, precisely to this “farther half” that 
Brahman, after emanating the lower and the higher cosmic deities, retires 
atha brahmaiva pardrdham agacchad), — i.e. “rested on the seventh day.” - and 
thence that he ‘ descended from heaven ” or more literally “ went down again 
by means of name and aspect, or phenomenon ” ( pratyavaid rupena caiva 
ndmnd ca whereby’ the Devas, originally mortal, became immortal (SB. XI. 
2. 3. 1-6). In the citation of RV. I. 164. 10 above, we retained paiicapadam 
because this epithet of the “Father ” (cf. RV. x. 82.1 Visvakarma, “Father 
of the Eye,” i.e, of the Sun) lends itself to a further demonstration of the 


“who wait upon the Sacrificer in y(;nder world” is con>istent \Mih the siory of 
Pururavas and Urvasl <SB XI. 5. 1), his final reunion with I rvasi in the Gandharva* 
loka being evidently “in high heaven” {brhad diva, RV, V. 41 19). 

1. “ The works of a man who is led by the Holy Ghost, are the works of the 
Holy Ghost rather than his own ” (St Thomas, Sum. Theol. II-I. 93. 6 ad. 1 ). 

2. “The image (pratimd) of the Year which men revere {updsate) in Thee, 
O Night,” TS. V. 7. 2. 1 : “ Mitra is the I>ay, Varui^a the Night,” PB. XXV. 10.10. 

3. In the te brahmandpuh amrtam of the text, the instrumental value of brah- 
mand is significant, and should be retained in translation. Needless to say that it 
i.=: as Agni or the Sun that the Brahman comes back into the cosmos, and that to say 
that the cosmic Devas “ obtain immortality by means of the Brahman ” ( manifested 
by name and aspect) is the same as to say with RV. I, 31. 7 “ Thou, Agni (nVar- 
sane in v- 6 like vicak^anam in I. 164. 10, vipasyati in III. 62. 9, and Vipassi as 
former Buddha in D. II. 35) does appoint the mortal unto highest immortality,” or 
with IV. 53. 2 “ Thou, Savitr erst for the Devas, whom wx* worship, brought forth 
their immortality, highest of all participations ; and furthermore by way of gift 
to men didst open up the sequence of their lives.” 
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Father’s nature ; pancapadam pitaram corresponding, for example, to the 
<ik$aram pancavidham of AA. II. 3. 8, and to the “ fivefold Prajapati, Year 
and Gale” of SB. VI. 1. 2. 17 f. the five forms or selves being those of the 
seasons or quarters ; with which Samkara’s gloss on Prasna I. 11 is in full 
agreement, the “ five feet ” being explained as the “ five seasons,” which are 
the “ feet ” of the Annual-self of the Sun, by which feet (or rays) his proces- 
sion is effected (padair avartate). Similarly in MU. II. 6, where Prajapati, 

” dividing himself fivefold,” proceeds accordingly ; the whole context “ He, 
indeed, being of unaccomplished purpose because of his remaining within this 
heart of ours, considered, ‘Let me enjoy, or experience, objects’ (so vd c^o 
'smnd hrdantarad akrtartho ‘manyatarthan asnamiti), wherefore breaking open 
these openings (the doorways of the sense perceptions), and now arisen, by 
means of his five rays eats of the objects of the senses ” atha khantmani bhit- 
t'ndUah paheabhir nasmibhir visayan atti) throws a vivid light not merely on 
the present passage, but also upon KU. IV. 1 and 6. 

III. 1, concluded : Chdya-tapau, “ shadow and glowing or light ” : “so 
different.” as Rawson says, although one and the same, are the imm.anent 
and transcendent “ selves,” the taster and the looker on. God and Godhead, 
Mitra and Varuna, apara and para Brahman. Cf. KU. VI. 5 where again the 
Brahman is to be seen “ in the Brahma world,” in his highest aspect, as chdyd- 
tapau. Similarly Bohme, Three Principles, XIV. 76 “And the deep of the 
darkness is as great as the habitation of the light ; and they stand not one dis- 
tant from the other, but together in one another, and neither of them hath 
beginning nor end.” "Mitra is the day. Varupa the night” (PB. XXV. 10. 
10) ; “Mitra and Varupa are a conjoint pair” (SB. IX. 5. 1. 54). Con- 
sidered together, it can be said of the Supreme Identity that “ His shadow is 
life and his shadow death ’ (RV. X. 121. 2). for he is indeed the Year that 
"separates (gives distinct being to) some and unifies (slays) others’ (AA. 
Til. 2. 3) ; “ I kill and I make alive” (Deut. XXXII. 39). Considered apart 
Agni or the Sun are both “ shadow ” as “ likeness ” (RV. V. 44. 6 and GB. I. 
3 ) and “ shadow ” as “ shelter from the heat ” (RV. VI. 16. 38), “for in his 
shadow is all this universe” (SB. VIII. 7. 3. 13). cf. Isaiah XXV. 4 and 
XXXIl. 2 and Lamentations IV. 20. In other words it is the sheltering Light 
that is the “ shadow,” and the Darkness that is the burning heat. At t e 
same time, from the point of view of the absolutely negative theology it can 
also be said that the Ak§ara (Brahman) that it is without either 
or darkness, without a within or without (BU. III. 8.8) . ^ 

alone is he apprehended” (KU. VI. 12), like Damascene, e ft . or . 

“ He who is is the principal of all names applied to God. 


III. 2 : The symbol of the Bridge (sctu) is of the high«t 
the Vedic as well as in other traditions ; this is the Cinvat bn 8^ o e 
and the “ Brig of Dread ” in folk-lore. The theme demands a e ai eu 


1. For a fuller discussion see my Chaya, in JAOS. 55, 1935. 
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tion elsewhere. Here we shall remark (1) that the Bridge identified with 
Brahman in our text is elsewhere identified with tne Atman, e.g. CU. VIII. 
4. 4. {ya atma sa BU. IV. 4. 22 (aja dtma. . .e$a setuh). Mui)<j. 11. 

2.5 tarn evaikam jdnatha dtmdnam {apijtasyai^a setuh), cf. RV. X, 61. 16 
(Sun, or Soma) vipras . ..svasetufi, and John XIV. 6 “ I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life”, and (2) that the word sctu itself, according to its 
derivation from si to ” bind,” as though with cords, is most significant, not only 
when it means a “ bond ” or ” fetter ”, as in RV. IX. 73. 4, but also in its 
more usual sense of '‘bridge”. For the Bridge of the Spirit is literally a 
” tie ” that links together Heaven and Earth, the Sun to the heart ; the solar 
Spirit is the Pontifex ; the symbolism of the Bridge coincides with that of the 
“Thread-spirit” {siitTdtman) , and its peculiar aptitude must have been even 
more apparent when bridges were usually made of rope, and not as they are 
now solid constructions of stone or steel, than it is to-day. Whoever has seen 
a rope-bridge, extended like a spiders thread (which wc say advisedly, because 
the related symbolism of the solar Spider is also involved) from shore to 
shore of a raging Himalayan torrent, can well appreciate the words of KV. 
III. 14 b “ Strait as a razor s edge, hard to be passed over ( duratyayrl cf. 
RV. VII. 65. 3 seta duratyetu .mitravarum) , a difficult path” ! 

III. 3-4 : The Chariot is here, as usual, the body, or rather body and 
all that we usually mean by ” soul ”. R.\W’S0N, in a useful discussion (p. 216) 
scarcely brings out the consistency of the various ” parables ”. We profx>se 
to consider only one point, in its bearing on the Milindapanho version. In 
KU. the Atman, as Rawson rightly expresses it, is the ” lord of the chariot ”, 
i.e. the master who drives about in it, knowing and willing its course, though 
he delegates the actual operation of the vehicle to an assistant or coachman 
(the distinction of rathin from sdrathin being that of passenger from drivei ), 
in AA. II. 3. 8 we have the very usual formulation according to which the 
Breath of Spirit “takes up its stand upon” (prario *dhiti^thati) its vehicle, 
which is accordingly its “stand” iadkisthmam, CU. VIII. 12. 1), cf. BG. 
XV. 9 adhi^thdya, cited in a Note abov'e ; in MU. II. 6 the Atman is the 
“instigator” i pracodayitr ) who sets up the body in possession of amscious, 
and this is again the “taking of a stand” {avasthdnam} or hypostasis. In 
each case the distinctoin of the Atman from the buddhi, fnanas, indriydni, etc. 
is emphatic, and the same as that of the Knower of the field from the field it- 
self in BG. XIII. If the steeds, the senses, are sometimes unruly (KU.IILS) 
we have the situation described in BG. V. 6, “ Then indeed the Atman has to 
behave as an enemy, at war with what is Not-the-atman ” < andtmmas tu 
satrutve vartetdtmaiva satruvat), the Spirit wars with the flesh. The Milinda- 
panho does not, with the word anattd, deny the Atman, but merely asserts, 
in accordance with so many other of the Pali texts, that this (chariot), like 
this (commonly called “Nagasena”), “is not the Spirit”, or “is not my 

1. Cf. vipra viprasya brhato vipakitah (savituh) in RV. V. SI. 1 and tvam 
agne agnina viprasya. , ,$amidhyase in VIII. 4v. 13. 
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spirit”, “ not-atman " (na me so atta, “This is not my spirit”, passim). 
The Buddha, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has recently remarked (JRAS. 1937, 
p. 259), took the existence of the Atman for granted. We should add that 
in KU. III. 9, the correspondence of vijnana with the buddki of III. 3 is to 
be noted ; and furthermore, in the second line, the construction of ti'.e first 
is repeated, so that we have matial).-pragrahavan naral}, where manal}-pTa- 
graha- corresponds to vijndna-sdTathiti and -van naralj, to yas tu in the first 
line, and accordingly, “ the man who has mind as reins ”, not “ the man who 
has mind well-reined ” if this means, as it seems to mean, “ who curbs his own 
mind ”, for that is the business, not of the nara but of the buddhi. The steeds 
will not be unruly, if controlled by vijnana i buddhi) curbing the senses, not 
directly, but by means of the manasJ It is the man without vijnana (dis- 
crimination), the man whose manas (reason) has not been harnessed, whose 
steeds are unruly, who does not reach the goal, as stated in KU. III. 7, of 
which III. 9 states the converse. The man’s fault in 7 consists in not having 
attached the reins to the bit, and given them into the hands of his coachman ; 
his merit in 9. in having done just this. Whatever happens, the Atman will 
not be affected ; but when the vehicle is unmade at death, and the Spirit as- 
cends. the “ man ” So-and-so, he who thought in terms of “I ” and mine^ , 
will not be "in it ”, will not have “found himself ”, or “ known who he is ; 
there will be nothing left of him, of So-and-so, but his karma, or in other 
words tendencies, to be inherited by others. The point may seem to be a 
fine one, but it seems to us important to preserve, as in the text itself, the 
hieraichy of the powers, and not to confuse the "man”, of whom the senses 
are a part, with that one of his powers, of which it is the business to control 
the senses. Such a confusion would imply a participation of the senses them- 
selves in their own government— a truly “ democratic ”, situation, and like all 
crnceptions of “ self-government ” in the sense of “ government of the people 
by the people”, an impossible thing, since it is impossible for any power to 
function simultaneously in one and the same relation both actively and pas- 

sively. 


1. Verse 9 is very nearly a paraphrase of RV. V. 81 yunjate mana uta yunjate 
dhiyah viprd viprasaya brhato vipakitah {savituh) where dhiyah, con ^ , 

idhyanani) corresponds to the buddhi and vijndna of our text, and dhna 

to the dhlrah, " contemplative” of KU. IV. 1. We take this opportimi ^ 
that the customary renderings of dhi and dhirah as thought an wi^ ^ * pon- 

inadequate ; it is not by '' thinking ” that the vision of God is attame , ^ ^ optivR 
templation.” “ Thinking, as the modem philosopher thinks, pertains o 
life, and is far from what is meant by dhi. Cf. St Thomas, Sww. eo . • 

2, '' W'hen the intellect attains to the form of truth (i.e. svarupam nprfectlv 

there is adequatio ret et iniellectus, in samddhi), it does not ttw , 

contemplates the truth,” and Richard of St. Victor, De Contempt. ; ’ ' 

ing between contemplation, meditation, and cogitation ( contemp a i 

clear and free dwelling upon the object of its gale ; meditation is " j.g glance 

mind while occupied in searching for the truth ; and cogitation is 

which is prone to wander”). 
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III. 10-11 : Most of Rawson’s difficulties arise from his belief m an 
‘‘evolution'' of Indian thought, and consequent preoccupation with literary 
history. He reaches nevertheless the right conclusion as regards avyakta, the 
“Unmanifested”, in the light of BG. VIII. 18-21 (cf. II. 25, 28 and VII. 
24), when he says, p. 139, that “the avyakta is the supreme Person’s own 
nature For the Supreme Identity is precisely the identity of a manifested 
essence and an unmanifested nature, “being and non-being” {sadasat), and 
in this sense “beyond” both : The Supreme Identity, in other words, is 
vyaktdvyakta, “Shown and Unshown”; just as Prajapati is repeatedly sjxiken 
of as niriiktdnirukta, and as in RV. X. 129. 2 the Supreme Identity is “ at 
once spiraled and despirated ” dnid avdtam tad ekam).^ That the avyakta 
of our text is not the Sahikhyan pradhdna ( primary matter, the “ lower 
prakrti*' of BG. VII. 5, nature divided from essence) appears immediately 
from the treatment of the “two avyaktas^' in BG. II. 28 and VUI. 18-21: 
of which one (the Sarhkhyan avyakta -- pradhdna) is that from which, and 
the other that to which all beings proceed ; just as there are two amdtrds, on.* 
the not-yet-measured out (nirmdta) from which “chaos” all things are mea- 
sured out, and the other the immeasurable ; the vyakta lying in betwwri tlu 
two avyaktas, just as mdtrd (etymologically “matter”, but more precisc^ly. 
the realm of number) lies between the two amdirds.. .Nothing in the bear- 
ing of KU. III. 11 would be changed if we substituted vyaktalj par am avyak^ 
tarn . what Rawson fails to realise is that the dtmd rnahdn is precisely that 
vyakta beyond which lies the avyakta, the Imshown, or better, I n- 
showable. Now this dtman, this mahat, is precisely the I.x>rd of the Chariot, 
the rathin of KU. III. 3 : in other words, the Supernal Sun, the solar Atman 
of RV. I 115. 1, correctly identified by Sarhkara (and Deussen ) with lii- 
rai?yagarbha2 ; that Sun, viz. whose disk is the gateway of Death’s house the 
way into the Person who is “beyond” both the Light of the Sun {vyakta^ 
and the Divine Darkness i avyakta) “where no Sun shines’* (KU. 
V. 15), and “beyond which there is nothing whatsr^ever ; that is the pillar 
(kdsthd), that the last step” (KU. III. 11 and IV. 9, cf. BG. VII. 7> 
Atmd jnahdn is almost a cliche for the “Sun”, the manifested {avis) Ckxi 
as distinguished from the unmanifested iguhd) Ckidhead, Mitra as distin 
guished from Varupa, apara from para Brahman. Mahan aja dtmd is the 
Sun in BU. IV 4. 22, the Lord and Master of the All. And if. as will pre- 
sently appear, in connection with KU, V. 13 eko vast, this Sun is also Death 


1. Eckhart, “ Equally spiraled, despirated, ^^here these two aby-iiTis harui, 
there is the Supreme Being" {Dddiu zwei apgrunde in emer glkheit suebent gegehtel 
un engegeistet da ist ein hoker wesen, Pfeiffer, p. 517). 

2. Rawson ' s argument against the equation dtmd rnahdn hirartyagarbha 
so weak that he has to support it by at least two false assumptions, 1 1 ) that the 
doctrine of the two forms of Brahman is specifically ftamkara’s, who therefore drags 
in the Hirapyagarbha to suwx>rt ** his doctrine.” and (2) that Samkara understands 
by dtmd rnahdn the “individual self” (it is, of course, the composite ratha, the 
savijhdna kdya, that is the individual self or “ I the rathin, whose vehicle it 
being the Universal Self or Spirit). 
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himself, this too is in accordance with the designation of Death as mahatma 
in I. 16.* So too in KU. II. 22 makdntam vibhum dtmdnam “the great and 
omnipresent Self ” in Rawson's version is in the same way none but the Sun, 
“ the Self of all that moves or is at rest of Rv. I. 115. 1. The whole logic 
of the enunciated hierarchy depends upon an intelligible sequence on the one 
hand of what is cosmic (art ha, manas, buddhi) and on the other of dtmd 
mahdn, avyatkta, purusa : dtmd mahdn, and mahat of the following verse 
are the sun, the “ manifested ” ( ryakta ; what is beyond the Sun, “ un- 
manifested " (avyakta) : and beyond the unmanifested”, the Person, the 
Supreme Identity of vyaktdvyakta, sadasat, Mitravarupau, apara and paro 
Brahman, ”That One both spirant and despirated ” of RV. X. 129. 2. This 
priority of the Person to the Sun is stated more briefly already in RV. X. 90. 
2-3, where the ” Lord of immortality, uprisen on food ” is the Sun, and “ great 
as His greatness may be {etdvdn asya mahimd), superior unto him is the 
Person" ato jydydms ca purusah). 

III. 11, kdstha, ” post ” or ” pillar ”, Raw^son’s ” end ”, and my ''goal- 
post ”, above.- The meaning of the word can be more fully developed, so 
as to show how it stands in the present context for ” last end ”. Kd^thd 
occurred in a significant relation in JUB. I. 20 where, as usual, Heaven and 
Earth are ” pillared aimrt {vhkabdhau) by a third principle, which is variously 
designated, and here by the “atmosphere” {antarik^a), hermeneutically “inter- 
axle” {antary-aksa), and thus “as two wheels are propped apart by the 
axle-tree {aksetja), or as two tree-plank (paldse) by a post {kdsthena) 
The “ atmosphere ” is “ ya evdyam pavat^, i.e. the Gale of the Spirit, Vayu : 
it is, in fact the Spirit {diman) that both holds apart these worlds and con- 
nects them, as a bridge connects the banks of a river (RV. X. 61. 16, BU. 

1. In JUB. Ill, 1-3 1- CU, IV 3 with some variations) the “greatness” 
(mahwian) of the Spirit {dtman)^ the Spiritual-essence of Devas and of mortals 
{dtmd devdndm uta martydndm, cf. RV. I. 115. 1), the Sun completely risen (i.e. the 
Sun that no more rises or sets cf. CU. III. 11, Sol, Irvictus), the Shepherd of the 
Universe, and Seizer {grahah) and Devourer {bahhasah in CU. preferable to rapasah 
in JUB of the four powers (Agni, Aditya, Candramas, Disab considered as functional 
Persons who come forth and return) consists in this, that “ not being eaten himself, 
he devours whatever eats” {yad adantum, in JUB., preferable to yad anannam in 
CU). It is just in this way that Death in KU. I. 16 is mahatma, and by the same 
token the Sun, as elsewhere, passim. The identity of Love and Death represented 
in the equation of Kamadeva-Mara in Buddhist texts, goes back to the oldest sources. 

2. Kd^fhd here as “ goal,” as in RV. VII. 93. 3 and IX. 21. 7 (Grassmanx, 
Ziel der Rennbahn), cf. kd^tha-hhrt in SB. as “leading to a mark or aim.” Xas.Md 
in the derivative sense of “way", found several times in RV.,, (the “post giving 
its name to the “course”) is not impertinent to kd^thd as “goal post" also, be- 
cause the Axis of the Universe is, although the end of the way in any given world, 
is also the “ way up and down the world ” considered in the plural, the trunk of 
the Tree, with its branches, in this sense, corresponding to “ Jacob’s ladder vith lt^ 
rungs. 

3. Better, perhaps “as two paldsab (i.e. root and branches) are separated by 
the trunk.” 
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IV. 4. 22, CU. VIII. 4. 4. etc).), cf. RV. X. 85. 12. where the axle-tree of 
the cosmic chariot is the “distributive breath” {vyana). The two wheels 
of the cosmic chariot are Heaven and Earth, or Sun and Moon, the axle their 
mover (RV. I. 30. 19, V. 29. 4, X. 85. 18. X. 89. 4. etc.). A full discussion 
of the various aspects of the Axis of the Universe, skambka — Greek stauTos, 
cannot be undertaken here ; this “ axis ’ or “ pillar is the end because 
it passes through the navel or centre of all planes of being, towards which, 
therefore, all paths converge. The word palak rendered above by “two 
tree-planks ”, i.e. two planes or platforms of palasa wood, representing Heaven 
and Earth, may be noted, however, as of considerable interest, because in RV. 
X. 135. 1 it is precisely “in the fair palasa tree” (vrkfe iu-palase) that 
Yama’s Paradise is located ; this “ Tree of Life ” beyond the Sun Ix'ing 
analogous to the “ Tree of Life ", or rather “ of the knowledge of gorxl and 
evil ” of which the trunk connects the earthly and heavenly poles. 

- To b( continued ^ 



ECHO- WORDS IN TODAH* 
By 

M. B. EMENEAU 


In the languages of India, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and Munda, “echo- 
words as they have been called, are frequent. A small and in its meagreness 
tantalizing amount has been written on this phenomenon. Not all the possible 
references are accessible to me at the present time, but some references may 
be given to indicate to the interested reader where discussions of the subject 
are to be found. Most of the grammars of Dravidian languages mention 
the subject ; e.g. A. H. Arden, A progressive grammar oj common Tamil 
( 4th edition revised by A, C. Clayton ; Madras, Christian Literature Society 
for India, 1934), on p. 301 under the heading “Colloquialisms” gives a few 
examples without however describing the formation or the function of the 
forms. Harold Spencer, A Kanarese grammar (Mysore, Wesleyan Miss. Press, 
1914), p. 208, gives a list of words of this type showing a number of different 
formations, none of which is exactly described. The corresponding section in 
F. Kittel, a grammar oj the Karuiada language (Mangalore, Basel Mission 
Book Depository, 1903), is on pp. 304-5 ; this treatment also is somewhat 
unsatisfactory, W. W. Winfield, A grammar oj the Kui language (Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1928), on p. 146 in a section “Balance of words 
and phrases ” gives examples of the phenomenon for the Kui language ; that the 
account is incomplete seems clear when one compares the facts given for Kuvi, 
a very closely related dialect, in the Circular of the Linguistic Society of 
India referred to below. The So:ra: language, one of the Munda group, 
seems to be particularly rich in formations of this kind ; see G. V. Rama- 
MURTi, A manual oj the So :ra : [or Savara) language (Madras, Superin- 
tendent, Government Press, 1931), especially pp. 150-2. I am unable to give 
references for the Indo-Aryan languages, apart from those in the next para- 
graph, but the phenomenon seems to be somewhat better known for these 
than for the Dravidian and the Munda languages. 


* Acknowledgment is due to the American Council of Learned Societies, whose 
support made possible the work of which this paper represents a small part. The 
paper was read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum in 1937. 
The phonetic symbols used are in general those approved by the IPA. The writing 
is strictly phonemic. Some of the symbols used need explanation, o and o : are 
mid, mixed, rounded vowels. All successions of vowels represent diphthongs, tc 
is a unitary affricate, palatalized post-dental. The italics t, d, s are alveolar pho- 
nemes, distinct both from the dentals or post-dentals and from the retroflex p o- 
nemes. sh represents the palatalized alveolar sibilant phoneme. / is a \oice ess 
retroflex lateral, a distinct phopeme in this language from the vok r^ro ex 

lateral and from the voiced and voiceless alveolar laterals. Of the three re 
phonemes, r is a voiceless post-dental trill, r a voiceless retroflex trill, J a voic pos 
dental one-flap phoneme. 
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A general discussion of the problem was published by the Linguistic So- 
ciety of India in its earliest publications, whch, being in the form of cyclo* 
styled sheets, will unfortunately not be accessible for many scholars.^ The 
references are : Circular 3 (14th May 1928), pp. 7-8, in which the discussion 
was initiated by Prof. S. K. Chatterji ; Circular 4 (25th June 1928), p. 2 
(A. D. Azahar on Panjabi and Urdu), pp. 8-10 (Prof. Siddheshw.ar Varma 
on Lahndi, Bhadarwahi, and Kashmiri), pp. 13-14 (Prof. L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on Kuvi, Brahui, and the south Dravidian languages), p. 16 (Pt. Gauri 
Shankar on Pogii ; the same material also in Indian Linguistics, vol. 1, 
parts II-IV, “A short sketch of Dogri dialect," p. 81 of the monograph) 
In these contributions some interesting facts emerged, not least of which for 
Dravidian studies is the indication that while Kuvi of central India shows a 
formation similar to that found in most of the other Dravidian languages and 
to that to be described in this i>aper for Toda, Brahui on the other hand 
has a formation of a different character, whose parallel is |■)erha^'>s to be tound 
in some of the Iranian cr the Indo-Aryan dialects 

Valuable as some of these contributions have been, nowhere have I bcrn 
able to find a clear statement of the formations and functions of " echo- words " 
in any one language (with the possible exce|>tion of the description for 
So:ra:). It is evident from most of the accounts that several different 
formations are found in each language and, although exact functional descrip- 
tions are almost entirely lacking, it can be suspected that the different for- 
mations have different functions. Comparative study within each of the 
language stocks and the further study of the ix)ssible interactions Ixlween 
the stocks will give valid results only after such descriptive acaxints are at 
hand for the separate languages. 

In this paper I propose to give a detailed account of one formation and its 
function in the Dravidian language spoken by the Todas of the Nilgiris. I 
shall ignore at this time the type of alliterative and rhyming compound seen in 
such sentences as the common Toda greeting : ’su'd, sod ’utu(ta: “ is the news 
good ? " A literal translation would be : " news-noisc‘ gcxxl-query ? " sud 
found only in this compound as a variant of siidy, which is obviously derived 
from Sanskrit suddhi, and sod is from Sanskrit sabda. Both words are bor- 
rowings in Toda through the medium probably of Badaga. The formation 
which will be discussed is a reduplicative one with Uie Insertion of a substi- 
tution morpheme between the stem and the reduplicating portion. 

Nouns make an extended form by partial end reduplication with insertion 
of an element between the noun and the reduplicating jx>rtion. Toda nouns 
are of various forms, usually monosyllabic of type CVC" or CV :C'’ (C“ 
denoting an indefinite number of consonants), less frequently disyllabic or 
with more syllables than two, the first syllable in these cases always bearing 
the accent. For the purpose of stating this formation they may all be sche- 
matiaed as CVX or CV:X, X representing all that follows the vowel or 

— — — i 

1. I am indebted to Prof. L. V, Ramasw'ami Ayyar for a loan of these circulars. 
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diphthong of the first or of the only syllable. Either C or X or both may 
be zero. The inserted element is -ki- or -ki:-, with a short vowel when the 
vowel (V) of the noun is a short vowel or a short rising diphthong ua or uui 
and with the long vowel when the vowel (V:) of the noun is a long vowel, 
a long rising or falling diphthong ( iu ua ue uui o:u, a:ui ) the 
triphthong ua:ui, or a short falling diphthong (bu, aui). The extended for- 
mation then is made up of the original noun, the inserted element, and the 
part of the noun following the first vowel or diphthong, i.e. X. It may be 
formulated thus, with accents written : 

CVX > 'CVX-,ki-X and CV:X > ’CV:X-.ki:-X. 

In the preceding paragraph I have called ki/ki: an "inserted element." 
Further analysis will make clear its unique position in the economy of the 
language. This is seen from two criteria. First, the complexes -ki-X and 
-ki:-X have a secondary accent on the first syllable or if the complex is 
monosyllabic on the only syllable, the primary accent being on the first or 
c>n the only syllable of the complex CVX or CV:X, i.e. on the stem syllable. 
In this the formation resembles compounds. Suffixes on the other hand are 
unaccented. Contrast \ua» xia with *uija:m buffaloes.” Secondly, suffixes 
with which this element has a superficial affinity, can be stated as morphemes 
which show no sandhi variations (e.g. -ti 3rd personal ending in some para- 
digms of the verb), or in some cases as clusters of morphemes (e.g. -k, -g 
dative suffix) whose variations are selected on principles different from those 
which regulate sandhi between words or between members of compounds. The 
initial consonant of this element however varies according to the rules for 
sandlii between w'ords or between members of compounds. Consequently, we 
must evaluate the complex -ki-X/-ki:-X as if it were the second member 
of a compound, though it is to be understood that such a complex can never 
stand as an independent word (if it should coincide with an actual word in 
form apart from the matter of accent, it does not do so in meaning and the 
resemblance is accidental and of no significance). The element -ki-/-ki: 
then cannot be considered to be a suffix ; it must be described as a morpheme 
which substitutes for the CV part of the stem. 

The sandhi rules regulating the form of -k- in these formations are : after 
vowels or diphthongs and after any consonant but the nasal m or the velar 
consonants k, g, x, -k- > -x- ; after m, -k- > -g ; after the velar consonants 
-k- is assimilated completely to the velar consonant and the resulting long 
consonant is shortened (in intervocalic position after a short vowel the voice 
less stop k closes the syllable and is phonetically long, though evaluated pho- 
ntmically as short), i.e. -kk- > -k-, -gk- > -g-, -xk- > -x-. The 
written formulaically with k, since as was just stated the complex -ki-Xz-ki 
X is evaluated as if it were the second member of a compound, i.e. as if it 
could stand as an independent word, in which case it must begin with k, no 
initial g or x being found in the language. 

Two other phonetic rules must be invoked in these formations : i:y > i: 
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andiy>i:. The first is seen to operate elsewhere in 'ti:uiyi "it did not 
scorch ” < '' *ti:yuiyi. This latter hypothetical form is postulated on such 
analogies as 'kuis-ti " he will do ” : ’kuiy-uiyi " he did not do '' : : 'ars-ti 
"he knows, will know’' : 'ary-uiyi "he did not know” : : ’ti:s-ti "it will 
scorch ” : ’ti:y-uiyi. Another morphological set showing the same rule 
operating is ’podenuuir " if I come ” : ’podnuuir " if he comes ” : 'podyuuir 
" if you come ” : : 'uidenuiur " if I say ” : 'uidnuuir " if he says ” : 'uidyuuir 
"if you say”: : 'pirenuiur "if I go” : ’pi.nuuir "if he goes”: 'pi:- 
yuuir " if you go ” > ’pi:uuir. Examples of the operation of the rule in 
this formation are: ’no:ym,gi:m< ’no:ym.gi:ym from no:ym ‘‘dis- 
pute, assembly,” ’pa:ym,gi:m< * ’pa:ym,gi:ym from pa:ym “story of 
actual event,” ’pa:ym,gi:m< * ‘ko:y,xi:y from ko:y “unripe fruit,” ‘kua:y- 
,xi:< ' *kua:y.xi:y from kua:y “bamboo pot used at ti : -dairies.” The 
parallel rule iy > i: operates in such forms as ’koy,xi: < * ’koy.xiy from 
koy " hand,” ’naiy,xi: < " ’nujy,xiy, from niuy " ghee. ” To find this rule 
operating elsewhere we must look to relationship terms. “ Elder brother or 
parallel male cousin ” is represented by on or the reduj>licated form ‘on^'n, 
“elder sister or parallel female cousin” by okn or the reduplicated form 
'okok, “ father’s sister, mother's brother's wife, or stx)use’s mother ” by mimy 
or the reduplicated form 'mimimy < ’ mimymimy. The word for “ mother 

or mother s sister or parallel female cousin ” is af ; its reduplicated form ’afuf 
shows irregularity in the vowel of the reduplication. For “ father or father’s 
brother or parallel male cousin ” we find in aAd ’eyi ; the latter is made from a 
stem ey (seen also in the vocative ’eya:), with reduplication iy > i; ; the 
vowel in the reduplication is irregular. In this last form we see the o{>eration 
of the rule iy > i 

Further examples of the formation are : 


’najy,xiiy 

from 

najy " jackal ” 

’e/f,xi/f 


e/f ” bone ” 

‘ 2 sy,xisy 


isy “ rat ” 

’pusy,xi5y 

r. 

jxisy “ tiger ” 

’kob,xib 

»» 

kbb “ vessel ” 

’cgm,gigm 

,, 

ogm “ rope ” 

’todzmo,xidzmox 

,, 

up “ salt ” 

’up,xip 


‘todzmux “ woman ” 

'uij,xu 


LUi " female buffalo 

’kuai,xu 

tf 

kuaj, " mud ” 

uas,kisk 

f$ 

uask “ grain-pounder 

'kuuin^ging 

f» 

kuuzng " bell ” 

*ka:,ki:k 

»» 

ka:k " crow “ 

’me:p,xi:i} 


me:o “ tree ” 


rt 

ni:a " water " 

’u:iof,xi:iof 


’u:iof " line, row ” 

’k6:r,xi:r 

»» 

ko:r " pool ” 
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’po:t,xi:t 

„ po:t“song” 

’u:,xi: 

„ u : “ piece ’’ 

'kui:,xi:x 

„ kui:x “ owl ’’ 

’ndu,xi : 

„ nou “ song ” 

’maui,xi: 

„ maui “rain” 

’kiu:n,xi:n 

,, Kiu:n “ mushroom ” 

’ua:r,xi:r 

„ ua:r “ Ochlandra sp. (a bam 


„ boo-like plant ) 

’kue:/,xi:/ 

„ kue:/ “ tube, flute, curl ” 

’kuiu:,xi:f 

,, kuTii:f “Kota” 

’to:u,xi : 

„ to:u “plank” 

’ka:ui,xi: 

kaiui “forked stick” 

'kuaui:,xi: 

kuaiui “carrion” 


In all these examples it is the uninflected form of the noun that forms 
the base of the formation. A few examples have been found in which a 
form with inflectional suffix is the base ; in these the suffix is found in both 
Xs. E.g. ’mox,kixk from moxk, dative of mox “child, boy, son” (ncte that 
the consonant combination -xkk- simplifies to -xk- ) ; ’kuui:f,ki:fk from 
kuui:fk, dative of kuui:^ '‘Kote”; ’me:rit,ki:ntk, from mernk, dative of 
me:n “ tree me:ns xi:nts from locative of me:n ; ’ko:f,ki:^k from ko:/k, dative 
k6:r “ pool.’* Such instances are rare since appropriate contexts are rare, but it 
seems probable that, given the context, such forms may be made ad infinitum. 

1'he function of the formation is to refer to a specimen which the speaker 
does not care to identify from among a hypothesized collection of identical 
discrete entities of infinite number or from a hyix>thesized infinite extension 
of a non-discrete handleable entity. When the noun denotes the demeanour^ 
of another object, it seems to be treated as if it denoted a non-discrete handle- 
able entity ; the formation then denotes a specimen divided from the infinitely 
continuous quality, relation, etc. In some cases the collection of discrete 
entities by implication includes all other entities that might replace the ex- 
pressed entity in the situation envisaged in the utterance. In a few instances 
’ofody “ all ” is added to the formation, and the whole word then denotes 
all the unidentified specimens of the hypothesized extension. The forms are 
used in negative statements, prohibitions, commands, questions, and hypo- 
thetical clauses ; i.e, it is denied that the unidentified specimen formed or 
forms or will form an element of a situation, or it is prohibited or commanded 
that it should form an element of a situation, or it is asked whether it termed 
or forms or will form part of a situation, or it is hypothesized as part of a 
situation. An affirmation that the unidentified specimen forms part of a 
situation has been found only with ’ofo^y “ all ” and no other use could be 
elicited from the informants. 


1. i.e. when it is an abstract noun ; see 


L. Bloomfield, Language^ 205. 
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’pejoSy,xuoSy ’xuiyuiyi he did not make any complaint at all/' 
’o:n 'po^y,ki/yku:t 'fuxeni “ I did not enter any dairy at all/* 

'mo:nm, gi:nm, oforfy 'fi:fiutci “ all my self-respect is gone/' 

'atfok 'madty 'tano:/k 'niuotyxuuirt ’tuui:r,xi:r,ofo(iy 'xuiurtn “then 
the woman [not a Toda woman] poured water for her husband (to 
wash ) and gave him all kinds of food and the like/* 

'pejo^y,xuoSy 'xuisfuitoti “do not make any complaint at all/* 
*ni: 'pejo^y,xuo0y *xuisfuidtc “ you should not make any complaint at 

all/* 

’no:y 'kua:ui,xi/ Suidfuidsk “ let the dog not eat any carrion/* 
*ko:r,xi:r,uitfuidsk “ may no one die at all ( in the meantime before we 
have finished the second funeral ).*’ 

’k6:/,ki:/k ’fukoti “do not enter any ixx)I (or river or the like) at 

all.” 

’me :nt,ki :ntk 'otyoti "do not climb any tree >or anything else climb- 
able) at all.” 

’ob, xib,inem *kiiirk ’uittca : “have you put in vour pocket any knife 
at all ? ** 

po/y,ki/yk ’fuktca : ” did you enter any dairy at all ? 

*kuip,xip *^ua:nf “ sweep out any rubbish that may be there.’* 
’kaip,xip,ofody *(5'ua:nf “ sweep out all the rubbish that may be there/’ 
*pejo(5y,xuo^y *xuiy “ make some complaint or other.” 

’me :iits,xi :nts *6u “hang yourself on some tree or other lor 
on anything else on which one can hang cm^elf ; an abusive expression. 

Verte also may make a similar formation. I’he ruk^s for making the 
forms are the same as for nouns, but apply not to completed h rms but to 
the stem only. Interestingly, only one of the two stems of a verb can be 
thus treated. In Toda the primary stem is the basis used in forming the 
negative tenseless paradigm ( e. g. *kuiy-eni “ I am not doing, did not do, shall 
not do ** ), a future tense which is usually voluntative ( ’kuiy-kin “ I will do ” ), 
the imperative ( kuiy “ do *’ ), and a number of other formations. The se- 
condary stem, made from the primary by some modification, is the basis for 
the present-future tense ( *kius-pini “ I shall do, am doing ** ), the past tense 
{*kuis-spini “I did**), the prohibitive f*kuisoti “do not do*'), the gerund 
(kuis “doing, having done**), and a number of other formations, and by 
composition a number of modal and aspectual forms { e.g. *kuisfiutpini “ I 
shall certainly do/* ' kujsuitpini “ I shall do in spite of everything,** *kuissais- 
pini “I have done,” ’kuissuipini “I habitually do'*). It is this secondary 
stem only that can have the substitution morpheme and reduplication. The 
negative of the first given of these compounded forms is in most cases made 
by n^ativing, not the nuclear verb stem, but the auxiliary stem. So to 
’kuisftutpini I shall certainly do *’ corresponds the tenseless negative 
’kmsfuideni. Forms of this mode, which I call asseverative, are in ordinary 
speech mudi more conuiKm than the simple verb forms, and in fact tend to 
lose their modal force and to be used as the equivalents of the simple forms. 
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In the reduplicative formation under discussion, uncompounded forms are 
conceivable, e.g. in the prohibitive (’pu,kikoti *‘do not enter at all";, though 
in the negative tenseless paradigm they are impossible since the primary stem 
does not undergo the modification. But in all the examples that occur in the 
mateiial it is the asseverative form that is found. 


This verb formation is found in negative statements, prohibitions, and 
auestions. Hypothetical clauses are no doubt to be found, but I have no 
examples. Affirmative statements and commands with these forms have not 
occurred in the material, and affirmative statements could not be elicited from 
the informants, though it is possible that given the proper context they mav 
occur. The function of the forms is, parallel to the function of the noun for- 
mations, to denote a specimen, unidentified by the speaker, of the action 
denoted by the verb, sqoarated from a hypothesized infinite extension of the 
verbal action, discrete extension if the verb stem refers to an action regard- 
ed as punctual, non-discrete if to an action regarded as durative. This speci- 
men is affirmed not to form an element of the situation, or it is commanded 
that it should form an element of the situation, or it is asked w>^Kher it forms 
part of a situation. 


‘o:n /po/yk hu,kikfujdeni “I shall not enter the daily at all.’' The 
dairy is a particular one, the action of entering is an unidentified one from 
the infinite number of possible cases. With this contrast ’o:n ’po/yki/yk 
'fuxeni “ I shall not enter any dairy,” and ‘o;n apo/yk ’fuxeni “I shall not 
enter that dairyo” (Stems . pux-, puk-.) 

’o:n *al 'ui6^,xif/fuideni I shall not stay there at all.” (Stems: uij 


mO’. ) 

'i:nk 'fod. xiclfuitoti ''do not come here at all.” (Stems: porj-, pod- 
with irregulariticb, ) 

'ang 'inem 'c)shty,xishtyfuitoti “ do not tell him at all about anything.” 
(Stems : osht-, oshty-.) 

'ang 'oshty, xishtyfuitoti " do no tell him at all ( about this matter ). 

'uuk ’uiu:dy,xi:dyfuidtc you should not run at all to the buffaloes 
( i. e. you should not run at all to catch buffaloes at this funeral ). (Stems : 

uui:d-, uui:dy'. ) / r n »» 

^uir, fafy,xi/yfuidtc **you should not catch buffaloes at all (at a funeral/. 
(Stems : paf-, pafy-.) 

’puisa:sxuidk ’fi:,xi:fuidtc “you should not at all go near the child- 
birth-hut ( or you will be polluted ).” ( Stems ; pui:x-, pi with irregula- 

rities. ) . 

’ar(9uid,xidfuitca : “ did you eat at all there?” (Stems : ton-, to£f-.j 
’polyk’fu, kikfuitca : did you enter the dairy at all ? 

These formations, both of nouns and verbs, are said by my informaiits 
to be very frequent in conversation. They are however very rare in t e 
material that was dictated to me and it was only after I acad^tally is- 
covered their existence that on my insistence such forms were us a a 
the texts dictated. They do not occur at all in my large collection of song- 

H 
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texts and it is probable that they are never used in songs. The impression 
gained is that, as in other Dravidian languages where similar formations are 
used, they are felt to be highly useful and racy forms, but somewhat too un- 
dignified to be used in literature, or in songs which may take the place of 
literature with an illiterate people. In the prose texts dictated to me the forms 
occur generally in conversational passages, and their rarity even here may be 
due to a feeling that the process of dictation is too serious and dignified a 
matter to allow of their use. 

It is perhaps premature to attempt a comparative treatment of the sub- 
stitution morpheme that appears in the formation discussed, particularly in 
view of the lack of authoritative descriptions for most of the Dravidian lan- 
guages. However, examination of the printed grammars together with my 
own work on the Toda, Kota, Coorg and Kolami languages and my obstT- 
vations on Tamil and Kannada supplies sufficient data for a preliminary com- 
parative treatment. 

The merpheme is found in the following forms : 


Tamil 

-ki-/ki:- 

Toda 

-ki-, ki 

Kannada 

-gi-/-gi:- 

Kota 

-gi'/-gi:- 

Coorg 

gui- -giu 

Telugu 

-gi-/-gi:- 

Kuvi 


Kolami 



Brahui does not use this morpheme, noi apparently does Malayalam. For 
Tulu there is no information, and for the northern Di a vidian language *>. 
Kurukh. Gondi, etc. no grammars are available to me at present. 

Ali of these languages show the vowels i/i:, except Coorg, which has 
lu, ui:. These vowels of Coorg are phonemically valid for this language, but 
result secondarily from original i/i:, as I shall demonstrate elstjwhere. It 
may be concluded then that the vowel in primitive Dravidian was i/i:. 

The question of the consonant is more dilTicult and is mvolved in the 
whole question of initial voiceless and voiced stops in Dravidian, Tamil 
and Toda both show k. In Toda no initial voiced stop phonemes are found 
inor is there an initial v-phoneme). In Tamil also no initial voiced <top 
jrfionemes are found in words other than borrowings from Sanskrit, whid) 
may be ruled out as evidence for Dravidian phenomena. In all other languages 
represented in the table voiced stops occur initially, lx>th in Dravidian and in 
borrowed words (it is not yet clear for Kclami whether Dravidian words begin 
with voiced stops.) The conclusion then seems obvious that for these langua- 
ges g is the phonemically correct consonant in this morpheme. 

Confirmatory evidence can be given for Kota and Coorg. In each of these 
two languages and in Toda, 1 have recorded a story, or rather a tale built 
around a motif, whose point lies in a word-play cwi the second member of 
an echo-word of the kind described in this paper. In all three versions a 
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man who fears that there may be a tiger in his vicinity talks aloud, to himself 
or to his domestic animals, and says that they must guard against any possible 
tiger. In his speech “any possible tiger" is represented by the echo-word. 
The tiger hears, and thinks that it is the tiger of the echo-word but does 
not know what is the nature of the creature named in the second member 
of the compound, though it fears that the creature is even more dreadful than 
itself. When something unexpected then happens to the tiger, it imagines 
that the agency is the unknown creature. This story-motif I shall treat else- 
where. At the moment the point of interest is the form taken by the mean- 
ingless word in isolation. In Toda it is, as we should expect from the treat- 
ment above, kisy, with initial k. In Kota “ tiger “ is pudj and the mean- 
ingless word is gidj, with initial g. In Coorg “ tiger “ is ’nari and the 
meaningless word is ’guin, with initial g. In the latter two languages, it is 
evident that the morpheme begins with g. For the other languages this parti- 
cular piece of confirmatory evidence is lacking at present. In Kannada we 
find however sentences of the type : *huli ’ilia ’gili ’ilia “ there are no tigers at 
all.” Here the initial g, combined with the occurrence in the language of 
initial g in meaningful words is sufficient evidence that g is the initial of 
the morpheme. Similar evidence is no doubt to be found for the other lan- 
guages of -the table. 

May we conclude then that the Kannada, Kota, Coorg, Telugu, Kuvi, and 
Kolami evidence warrants us in setting up the primitive Dravidian morphemes 
as -gi/-gi:-, and in regarding the k-forms of Tamil and Toda as the results 
of changes made within these two languages ? My bracketing of Tamil and 
Toda does not of course commit me to the opinion that these two languages 
are more closely connected with each other than either is with some other 
of the sruthern group ; in fact, I am of the provisional opinion that Toda 
is more closely connected with Kannada than with Tamil, and consequently 
that the phenomena of the initial stops are the results of independent deve- 
lopment in the two languages. It seems useless to attempt to answer our 
question as to the primiitive Dravidian form of the morphemes until the 
larger question has been settled of the possible initial stops in primitive Dravi- 
dian. This question has been discussed, notably by Bloch in Sanskrit et Dra- 
vidien {BSL 24), in which paper he suggests that primitive Dravidian had 
in initial position only voiced stops. This is diametrically the opposite of the 
usual view of Dravidian scholars, viz. that primitive Dravidian had in initial 
position only voiceless stops ; this view finds expression, e.g. in K. V. Subbai- 
YA, A primer of Dravidian phonology {Indian Antiquary 38 [1909|. Ito and 
in L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Kui words and Dravidian origins [Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, 4 [1930], 171-2). It is assumed that accent- 
shifts and assimilation will explain the initial voiced steps of those languages 
that have them. But it seems that the problem is still far from a solution 
and, until a solution has been reached, it is futile to attemp: to decide bet- 
ween -ki-/ki:- and -gi-/-gi;- as the primitive Dravidian form of the sub 
stitution morpheme in echo-words. 
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When Sekhoji died there were none at Kolaba to fill up his place. He 
died without any issue. His wife performed Sati and the widows of Kanhoji 
hastily summoned Manaji from the Sidi's land. But the whereabouts of 
Sambhaji, the next in succession, were still unknown ; probably he was out with 
his fleet. Sambhaji received the unhappy news at Jaigad, but three weeks 
elapsed before he arrived at Kolaba. On his way he had to^ touch at the 
important station of Suvarnadurg. His absence did not prejudice Sambhaji’s 
cause in the least. Under the shadow of death, the Angria brothers forgot 
their personal grievances, and overwhelmed by the unexpected calamity, they 
realised the need of united action. Haughty and overbearing as Sambhaji 
was, he was not blind to the difficulties of his position and made a genuine 
effort to conciliate his brothers. Like Sekhoji, he conferred important offices 
on them. To Dhondji was entrusted the civil administration of Kolaba, 
while Manaji was appointed to command the fleet. The merits of Tulaji 
and Yesaji were also similarly recognised. But Sekhoji’s death had appa- 
rently disheartened the Marathas, and cessation of arms became the common 
talk of the camp and court. 

Meanwhile the allies were not idle. They were unremitting in their mili- 
tary and diplomatic exertions. Sekhoji died in the last week of August ; a 
month later Sidi Sat visited Bombay in person. About the same time came 
Sidi Masud, the chief Admiral of the imperial fleet, from Surat. They were 
closely closeted with the Governor discussing ways and means for recovering 
the lost territories. In December a formal treaty was concluded between 
the seven Sidi chiefs and the Government of Bombay, and they were pledged 
to join their respective forces by land and sea to wage a war of extermination * 
against the Angrias. Captains Inchbird and Macneale were sent with rein- 
forcement to Anjanvel and Rajpuri. The English cruiser fleet under Captain 
Frampton Lewis set out on their accustomed mission. The disaster of 1731 
left the Bombay authorities unshaken in their resolution and they persisted 
in their futile efforts to confine the enemy fleet in the harbour of Kolaba. 
Commodore Lewis* ^cceeded no bellei ttvarv Yv\s> predecessor. Cyrv live ol 
November Ibe Kolaba fteel aWpped out oi \be port alter SMw-set, and Irv tbe 
chase that followed the pursuers came out the second best. Kleven days later 
they overtook an Angrian ghurab near Antigheria and fired a few shots at it, 
but it does not appear that much damage was done, for the ghurab got into 
a river out of the enemy’s reach. This was the only achievement of the 
English squadron during the season and the Angria’s fleet kept the sea as usual. 
Apparently its efficiency was still unimpaired and the allies soon realised 
that Sambhaji was as good a sailor as his father and elder brother. 
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In May 1734 the English decided to build a new man-of-war as the 
Council pointed out — '*Our marine force is considerably diminished at a 
time that the common enemy Angria has greatly increased his, having his 
whole fleet now at Gereah consisting of thirteen grabs and thirty gallivats and 
as he is but too well acquainted with our circumstances in spite of all our endea- 
vours to prevent it. It is to be feared he will be out earlier than usual the 
next fair season with his whole fleet trusting to the superiority of his numbers 
and may greatly distress the trade of this coast and ports But within a 
few months all fears were set at rest and Bombay learnt with delight that 
Angria brothers were united no more and their maritime ascendancy might 
very sooui be a thing of the past. 

What led to the dvil war we do not precisely know. In a contemporary 
letter, attributed to Lakshmibai Angria, the blame is laid entirely at the 
door of Sambhaji. But Lakshmibai was herself an avowed partisan and 
her version need not be taken at its face value. She says that in 1733 Sam- 
bhaji had left the administration of Kolaba entirely to her and Manaji. They 
had been unsparing in their exertions and done their duty to the best of their 
abilities. When Sambhaji returned in 1734 they had really expected approba- 
tion and appreciation from him but received nothing but unmerited rebuke. 
At length Lakshmibai was turned out of Kolaba on a charge of maladminis- 
tration. Manaji fled to Revdanda when he learnt that his life was aimed at. 
Meanwhile the Sidis assaulted one of the outposts of Thai, but Sambhaji 
left for Suvarnadurg without providing for its defence. His brother’s indif- 
ference towards Kolaba led Manaji to seize Chaul, enlist the support of the 
Portuguese and the English and to take upon himself the government of 
this important station. With the help of the Portuguese he surprised Kolaba 
and put out the eyes of Yesaji. Sambhaji was a short-tempered person and 
he had himself been guilty of insubordination during the life time of Sekhoji. 
It is quite likely that the party feelings at Satara accentuated if not encouraged 
this dissension in the Angria family. Sambhaji was suspected of a friendly 
understanding with the Pratinidhi, while Manaji enjoyed the confidence of 
the Peshwa. In any case Sambhaji’s version of this affair has not come down 
to us, and whoever might be most to blame this unfortunate incident caused 
a permanent breach between the two brothers and, for the time being, the 
embarrassment of Sambhaji offered a welcome relief to the Sidis. 

Clever as Lakshmibai’s defence of her protege is, there is little doubt 
that Manaji was impeWed more by motives of seh-aggrandisement than 
impulses of loyalty and patriotism. The English were at the moment the 
worst enemy of the Maratha empire and the remaining strongholds of the 
Sidis would have capitulated long ago but for the reinforcement they regularly 
received from Bombay. To seek English and Portuguese alliance against 
Sambhaji was, therefore, nothing but treason against the State of which 
Manaji professed to be a dutiful subject. The English naturally welcomed 
this excellent opportunity of weakening Angria, and Captain James Inchbird 
proceeded to Chaul to encourage Manaji in his evil designs. Manaji, how- 
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ever, needed no prompting from outside. He had already gathered round 
him a sufficiently large body of adherents and had matured a well conceived 
scheme against Kolaba. He needed nothing but munitions and money for 
the success of his enterprise and the English hastened to remove this deli- 
ciency. “ We are convinced ”, they wrote on the 6th December 1734, “ that 
it would be a very great advantage tc us to keep up the dissension between 
the two brothers and thereby divide their force, and if Manajee succeeds in 
his design cn Colabbo, he will greatly distress his brother, and for a want of 
a fleet will not have it in his power to prejudice us ; should he hereafter bt 
inclined so to do ; it is, therefore, agreed that we advance him for the present 
four thousand rupees and supply aim with the stores desired, being seven 
small iron guns, two hundred shot, thirty barrels of powder, twenty slabs 
of lead, three thousand small shot for partridge and twenty pieces of Daiv 
garee. And that Captain James Inchbird do return to Chaul to supply him 
with the money as he may have occasion for it and to take all opportunity 
of spiriting him up to carry’ on his resentments agamst his brother.” In 
February 1735, they further decided to keep the Bombay “cruisers at port 
to be ready to prevent the ill consequences of any attempt Sambt>jee may 
make on Colabbo 

The family feud at Kolaba was clearly to the interests of the English, 
but it was equally detrimental to the best interests of the Maratha empire. It 
is, therefore, strange that neither Shahu nor the Peshwa Baji Rao I made a 
serious effort to bring the two adversaries to reason and to lestore that unity 
without which the war could not be brought to a happy conclusion. The 
Peshwa unfortunately preferred to be misled by personal feelings and pursue 
a policy of “ divide and rule He decided that the fleet and terntorit's of 
Kanhoji should be divided between Sambhaji and Manaji. Sambhaji did 
indeed retain his father’s title of Sarkhel but Manaji obtained the inde- 
pendent gov'ernment of Kolaba with the new title of Vazartmav. The Peshwa 
did not find any difficulty in securing the royal approval for this unfaii 
decision and Manaji informed his Bombay friends in December, 1735 that 
the Sou Rojah had sent him a commission appointing him Governor of the 
District of Colabbo with as full powers as his father and brothers enjoy’d 
and at the same time the Sou Rojah had ordered him to supply his brother 
Sambajee with grain for the subsistence of his possessiors to the southward 
which orders he says he is obliged to comply with in return Sambajee is to 
deliver up to Manajee two grabs that formerly belonged to the Q)labbo 
fleet.” Sambhaji naturally resented this decision and was never reconciled 
to the partition which, he complained, had been caused by the Peshwa with 
the deliberate design of perpetuating dissension in his family, and unfortu- 
nately the charge was rot altogether unfounded. 

It is not difficult to surmise that his preoccupations at home prevented 
Sambhaji from conducting the siege operation at Anjanvel and Govalkot as 
effectively as he would like. And to add to his difficulties, his territories had 
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been invaded by Sambhaji of Kolhapur. In December of 1735 Shahu brougiii 
about a good understanding between the chief of Gheria and the ruler of 
Sawanta Wari and an angry remonstrance from his powerful cousin brought 
the weak Raja of Kolhapur to reason. With all these troubles at home and 
abicad Sambhaji cannot be blamed for the scanty success with which his arms 
were attended. He was not altogether idle or inactive for the Sidi often 
communicated to Bombay alarming rumours about Sambhaji’s intended expe- 
ditions against his country. Sambhaji himself attributed his lack of success 
to the activities of the English fleet of invigilation. In a letter to Shahu 
he explained that an English squadron was constantly on the look out for 
his fleet and it was due to its interference that his ships could not be employea 
against Sidi s strongholds for any length of time. Like his late brother. 
Sambhaji also urged the necessity of peace with the English and the Portu- 
guese, and before the year was out his fleet brought a valuable prize to Suvar- 
nadurg which offered Sambhaji a welcome opportunity for opening negotia 
tions with Bombay. 

The prize in question was the Derby, Captain Anselm, and the story Oi 
its capture may be very well reproduced in the language of that cfficer. “ The 
26th December at five in the mom (in 17° N. Latt. about 16 leagues 
from shore! fell in with four galivats and five grabs belonging to Angria, 
they attacked us by six o’clock in mom having so little wind all day that 
oui ship w'ou’d neither stay nor wear, they took care we should not bring 
any guns to bear on them but what we got out of our stem ports which we 
kept close firing, by eight o’clock they destroyed most of our rigging, at ten 
carried the Mizen mast by the Board, at one shot away our main mast 
and at the same time received two double headed shot between wind and 
water aloft which was secured, found two foot water in the hold and still 
proved leaky, soon after they loaded two double headed shot in the Fore- 
mast, continued on in our engagemait till four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon, then thought it in vain to proceed, so submitted. 

Seven of our men were kill’d, five more their legs shot off and many 
others wounded. 

There is one hundred and fifteen of us now prisoners with Angria. He 
seems to insist on peace or no redemption for us which we leave to Your 
Honour’s disposition if convenient to restore us.” Captain Anselm’s hints 
went unheeded and during the next few months the English fleet was repeat- 
edly sent out to find out and punish Sambhaji’s squadron but the contem- 
porary records mention no fresh contest with Angria, although in March 1736, 
the RosCf the Caroline and the Neptune encountered the squadron of 
” Khem Savant ” now an ally of Angria and captured one of his ghurabs. 
Sambhaji sincerely wanted peace and he himself took the initiative soon 
afterwards. 

On the 7th May 1736 " the President acquainted the Board ” that twe 
days since he received a letter from Caitan de Souza Captain of Choul advis- 
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ing him that one Mowa (Moro?) Punt was arrived, there with full powers 
from Sambhajee Angria to treat with us for making peace and had desired 
him to send down Captain Inchbird to hear what proposals he had to make 
intimating that this might prove a favourable opportunity for getting away 
our people prisoners with Angria/' The Bombay authorities received the 
message with suspicion but ultimately agreed to send Captain Inchbird to 
Chaul with a view to explore all avenues of securing the release of the Eng- 
lish prisoners. Captain Inchbird accordingly proceeded to Chaul and dis- 
covered before long the real reason of Sambhaji’s pacific attitude. He want- 
ed to recover Kolaba and was eager to secure the neutrality of the English 
by restoring the Derby and its crew. Moro Pant, therefore, requested Inch- 
bird to send an envoy to Gheria and the Bombay government expressed their 
disapproval of these terms in no uncertain manner. They apprehended that 
Sambhaji would break the peace as soon as his main object was attained 
and to send an envoy to Gheria would expose them to the contempt of 
their neighbours. Captain Inchbird was consequently ordered “ to acquaint 
Samboji’s Vakeel that we cannot agree to any such conditions, but that if 
his master is so desirous of a peace as he pretends that he first release all 
the prisoners of our nation as a mark of his sincerity, when we shall be re^dy 
to hear and agree to any reasonable terms for making peace." Sambhaji 
lesponded by sending fifteen of his prisoners to Chaul, and Inchbird war for 
a second time sent there to confer with Angria’s agent. The Bombay govern- 
ment could not persuade themselves that the release of fifteen common sailors 
formed a sufficient evidence of Sambhaji’s sincerity, and though they were 
still unwilling to send any of their employees to Sambhaji’s headquart^^rs. 
the president “was desired to write Sambhaji (in answer to his letter ) that 
if he is desirous of coming to terms of peace with us we will agree upon a 
cessaticm of arms for six months upon his delivering up our prisoners, when 
he will have time and opportunity to send proper perscwis hither with such 
proposals as he thinks fit to offer.” Inchbird, however, soon perceived that 
Sambhaji meant business, and a journey to Gheria would not only mean no risk 
but would be entirely to the profit of those of his countrymen who were held 
prisoners by Angria. His official superiors were at first unwilling to give 
him the necessary permission but he ultimately had his way. His mission 
was fully justified and the English prisoners were all set at liberty, and it 
was decided to present to Captain Inchbird about Rs. 500 in appreciation 
of his gpod conduct. After this Sambaji might expect a respite for six months 
at least, if not permanent peace, if he kept his hands off Kolaba, but not 
only did the English not reciprocate his courtesy but attacked his fleets “ at 
a place call'd Baccanore a little to the northward of Mangalore ” and captured 
one of his ghurabs. 

The only justification that we can discover for this apparent breach of 
faith is to be found in the following entry in the Bombay P^ublic consultation 
of the 26th November, 1736 The President acquaints the Board that on 
the return of our cruisers from the southward, Captain Inchbird had inform- 
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ed him that an Embassadour from the Carnatic Rajah was with Sambhaji 
Angria, who he supposes may have been soliciting him for assistance in 
his expedition against the Malabars by convoying and protecting his army 
and provisions, and Captain Lewis had inform’d him that the day after our 
fleet left Gereah they received intelligence by a Boat that five of Sambhaji’s 
Grabs and ten Gallivats were gone out, and they believe stood to the s<juth- 
ward, and as by our last advices from Tellichery we find that some of our 
garrison people were assisting at the siege of a Fort in the Caranees possession 
with suspicion but ultimately agreed to send Captain Inchbird to Chaul with 
a view to explore all convoy of Sambhaji’s Grabs might be attended with 
dire consequences.” Four cruisers were, therefore, sent for the protection 
of the English settlement at Tellicherry and it was this squadron that fell upon 
Angria’s Ghmabs near Mangalore. Sambhaji was naturally incensed and did 
not renew his correspondence with Bombay until 1738. He might very well 
argue that his fleet had been molested during a truce without any just offence 
whatever, for, he had offered none. The presence of a Kancrcse envoy pro- 
vided no proof positive of his alliance or even enmity with the Karnatik 
Raja. 1736 was evidently an unlucky year for Sambhaji. His pacific efforts 
had ended in failure and humiliation for him, and Manaji’s credit at the 
court of Satara was visibly improving while Sambhaji’s influence had steadily 
declined. 

The annihilation of the Sidi became an obsession with Shahu at this 
moment, and Sambhaji’s traducers insinuated that he had a secret understand- 
ing with the enemy. In 1737, Sidi Sat took advantage of the dissension bet- 
ween the Angria brothers and surprised Bankot with the help of the English. 
Sambhaji could not be justly blamed for this mishap, the Peshwa being res- 
ponsible for the defence of Bankot and several other stations conquered from 
the Sidi. The Peshwa’s agents tried to console Shahu as best as they could 
and at last Chimnaji Appa had to take the field. Elated by his late success 
Sidi Sat invaded the district of Kolaba and was defeated and slain by Chim- 
naji s force at a place called Charai. Manaji’s contingent naturally co-operat- 
cd with Chimnaji’s army and the new lord of Kolaba gained the golden 
opinion of his sovereign. The death of Sidi Sat was followed by a peace 
between the Marathas and their Abyssinian neighbours, but Sambhaji soon 
found fresh opportunities of rehabilitating his reputation. 

In 1737 war broke out between the Marathas and the Portuguese. This 
is not the place to examine its causes or even to attempt a detailed narrative. 
Suffice it to say that Maratha success was both rapid and decisive. The 
Portuguese evacuated their military stations one after another and made their 
stand at Bassein which stood a prolonged siege. The Angria brothers iden- 
tified themselves with the Maratha cause, but in spite of their undoubted 
superiority on the sea, communication between Goa and Bassein was seldom 
interrupted. The reason is obvious. Sambhaji and Manaji never made any 
united effort to cut off the enemy fleet, nor did they attempt a systematic 
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blockade of Bassein. Concerted action was out of the question as the t\\o 
brothers continued to be open enemies till the last. Nor were they at any 
stage in a position to devote their undivided attention to the Portuguese. 
The Maratha empire was apparently at peace with Bombay but Sambhaji 
was not. Consequently his ports were often blockaded by the English fleet. 
Moreover the very tradition of the coast created fresh enemies for him as 
we shall see, and Sambhaji could not rely even on the good faith of the 
Peshwa. His record for the next five years was as brilliant as that of his 
father and single-handed he fought the English, the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and, last but not least, the joint forces of Kolaba and P(x>na. 

In 1737 Sambhaji captured a few unimix^rtant trading boats on then 
way to Bombay. The English fleet failed to check his depredations, and 
though the financial loss caused by him was inconsiderable, it was apprehend- 
ed that grain boats might fear to visit the English island unless their safe 
passage was ensured. It was, therefore, decided to blockade his jxirts and 
Commodore Bagwell set out for Ghena on the 28th September, 1738. Aftei 
paying a visit to the Savant’s country^ Bagwell appeared before Gheria and 
anchored his ship with a view to keep a constant watch over the enemy 
This was a mistake as he soon realised On the 3rd November as he re- 
ported to Bombay, “about twelve at night about thirty of Angnas gallivat- 
came out of Gerreah and attacked the Dolphin and Dulbadull galivats, the 
latter was boarded by seven of them and after smart firing about fifty of 
the enemy on board him, they set her on lire by having in a ix>t of a>m- 
bustibles, the master seeing that and the impossibility of saving her he 
blew hei up.” Next morning the Commodore held a consultation of all 
the* captains and “ it was their opinion we aught not to lye anchor for 
that we gave the enemy advantages thereby, over gallivats and boats weri 
liable to be taken or destroyed.” The Commodore frankly told the Bombay 
Government that they had underestimated Sambhaji’s strength and resources 
and concluded his letter thus : - “ I assure your Honours that lying so near 
his fort is a great gall to him and am sorry and obliged to leave it ; but 
as our strength is not sufficient to withstanding him and we cannot I think 
share the fleet we have for I assure Your Horour he is a stronger enemy 
than you or a great many think him to be I doubt not you’ll think the same 
when this comes to hand.” On the 22nd December Bagwell got an opportu- 
nity of attacking the Gheria fleet which had come out of the harbour. The 
English compelled the Angria’s vessels to return to their port after sufTering 
considerable damage. 

But earlier in the year Sambhaji had taken rich prizes from thi- F^irtu- 
guese and the Dutch. His fleet captured the Portuguese Pataxo of war Sfio 
Miguel and, according to a contemporary Portuguese letter, the vessel carried 
a cargo of ivory worth 10,000 Xerafins, About the same time three Portu- 
guese parangues fell into Sambhaji’s hand, and one of these boats carried 
forty thousand Rupees in cash alone. Elated with this success, Sambhaji’s 
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squadron proceeded southwards with the avowed intention of intercepting 
the Portuguese merchant fleet conveying provision from the ports of Kanara. 
The capture of this fleet might compel the besieged garrison of Bassein 
to capitulate immediately for lack of provision, but luckily for them Sambhaji 
allowed himself to be diverted. On the 23rd March, he sighted three Dutch 
vessels near Barcelora and captured two of them. Next year the Dutch 
sent a fleet of eight men-of-war and some light vessels to punish Angria 
The Portuguese Viceroy welcomed the Dutch fleet at Agoada and proposed 
an alliance against the common enemy. But Sambhaji was apparently too 
strong for them. 

In March, 1739, Sambhaji’s fleet sailed once more for the south and 
advanced as far as Mangalore. It was clear that he intended to make some 
amends for his mistake of the previous year by intercepting the Portuguese 
jirovision fleet. But he was foiled in his attempt by a gallant Portuguese 
captain, Antonio de Brito Freire. Sambhaji’s fleet was numerically superior 
{() that of his enemy, but his opponent was a better seaman and he attributed 
his success to sui 3 erior artillery. If Sambhaji was disappointed in his pro- 
jects against the Portuguese, his efforts against Bombay met with better success. 
Mis fleet often appeared in the neighbourhood of that island and in May 
the Bombay Government decided to release the Angria prisoners “as the 
expense of maintaining them exceeded the value of their labour and also 
in the hoix; that Sambhaji will also release the prisoners then with him or 
those who may fall into his hands in future. This courtesy on the part 
of Bombay made a good impression on Sambhaji and he expressed his readi- 
ness to compose his differences with the English. The terms proposed by 
Sambhaji were, however, considered extravagant, and we are informed that 
his envoys proiX)sed that the English “ should not navigate these waters 
without taking his passes “ or in the alternative pay him two crores of Rupees 
annually in lieu thereof. Negotiations, however, still continued, and Mr. 
Rigby, the Marine Superintendent of Bombay, was sent to Gheria with the 
double mission of treating for peace and blockading Angna’s headquarters. 
Sambhaji had suggested a cessation of arms, but to this the English would 
not agree. Rigby, however, could not tarry long before Gheria and before 
the peace parleys could be opened he went in pursuit of Sambhaji s fleet. Tht 
journey ended disastrously for him as the fleet was overtaken by a storm 
and Rigby went down with three of his best vessels. Sambhaji s men in the 
meantime captured the Anne near Diu head. 

In January 1740, Sambhaji’s fleet made an unsuccessful attack on the 
English squadron consisting of the Harrington, Pulteney and the Ceres, but 
in the same month he captured the entire Portuguese flotilla of the sout . 
Next month the victorious fleet appeared before Bombay to prejudice its 
commerce and to demonstrate that Sambhaji was the master of the neighbour 
ing seas. This demonstration was probably intended to conceal his rea 
designs, for next month he invaded Kolaba and would doubtless reduce t a 
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principality had not the English fleet and Peshwa’s army hurried to Manaji’s 
rescue. He was about to be caught in a trap when he succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape with Manaji’s complicity. But nothing could reconcile Sambhaii 
to the loss of Kolaba and in 1741 ht settled his differences with Sidi and 
simultaneously opened negotiations with the Portuguese and the English, but 
before anything tangible could be achieved he died on the 12th Dtxrember 
1741. 
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Parasnis : Itihas Sa7igiaha 

Brahmcndra Stvami 

Bombay Public Consultations i India Office ' 

Contemporary Portueutsc Pamphlets and RiKiords in the Archivo Ultra- 
marino of Lisbon. 

For a comprehensive bibliography see Sex. Military Systems oj the 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF THE STHANANGA SUTRA 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE EARLY WESTERN 
INDIAN STYLE 

Bv 

W. NORMAN BROWN 

A finely illustrated manuscript of the canonical Svetambara Jama work, 
the Sihdnanga Sutra i Thdnanigasutta) , belonging to Mr. Robert Garrett, 
of Baltimore, has a number of interesting features that deserve to be put on 
record. It is, I believe, the first illustrated example of that text to he 
reixirted, and we can therefore add that text to the number of Svetambara 
works which pious patrons had artists enrich with paintings. Further, i: 
bear*^ a copying date of Samvat 1588 vai;^e vai^dkha vadi 6 guruvara (Thui- 
day, April 8, 1501 AD and from this fact we are able to add to our know'- 
ledge of ^Tlanu^crlpt manufactuie and miniature painting at that period. For 
the size of the folios is larger than that of other knowTi |X)sitively dated manus- 
ciipts of ai>proximately A.D. 1500, and the w^orkmanship of the paintings, 
w’hile essentially typical of the ix^riod, is better than that of most of their 
known dated contemixiraries. 

Tyjncal manuscripts of this time are as follow's : 

[Examples of folios or paintings reproduced in full size in my Kalpasutra 
bo. k’ I for references see pp. 2-3) ] 

1. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. B17.2277. Kalpasutra and 

Kalaka^urikathanaka. Sariivat 1554. 9 lines. 11.8 by 4.25 

inches 

2. Ibid B22.364. Kalpasutra. Samvat 1551. 7 lines. 8 13 by 

4.25 inches. 

3. Heeramaneck Galleries, New York He. KalpasQtra Samvat 

1577. 7 lines. 10.25 by 4.25 inches. 

4. Ibid. Hd. Ivalpasutra. Samvat 1559. 9 lines. 9.6 by 4.2 inches. 

5. Ibid. He Kalpasutia. Saihvat 1569. 7 lines. 9.6 by 4.25 inches. 

[Example reproduced in full size and full colour in my Kalaka book.- 
ligure 25. 1 

6. Vijaya Dharma Laksmi Jhana library, Agra 1632 75 Kalak.i- 

caryakatha Saihvat 1549. 9 lines. 10.25 by 4 25 inches. 


1. The Story of Kalaka ... by W. Norman Brown, Washington. Smithsonian 
Institution, ,1933. 

2. A Descriptwe and Illustiated Catalogue of Mtmatine Pairftng^ of the Jatna 
Kalpasutra . by W. Norman Brown. Washington. Smithsonian Institution, 1934. 
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Mr. Garret’s manuscript is conspicuously larger than these and diffeis 
m format.^ It measures 12.5 by 4.8 inches, and the number of lines of writ- 
ing is 13. Such large folios and even larger become common in the 17th 
and 18th centuries ; and while it is impossible to say that this is the eailiest 
manuscript ever to use such a large size, it is evident that it is an early 
example. Most of the Jain manuscripts of the rest of the 16th century 
continue to employ the smaller sizes isee my Kalaka b(X)k, tiguie 38 ; I have 
photographs of other unpublished paintings dated in the latter part of the 
16th century). 

The paintings, which are four in numbc'i. usc^ mucli gold and blue and 
give a brilliant effect, as is common in this art dining tht' latter part of the 
15th century and in the 16th century. The drawing is careful, with suie 
lines, and the paint is laid on to corresiKmd exactly to the drawing b> no 
means the invariable case* with this style of painting Tluie i^ a pn^fusion 
of fine detail, wwked out wath precision. Although tin* he's! peiiod rj the 
Early Western Indian style, in my opinion, is from about 13.30 to 1430,- th' ^^ 
illustrations are among tVse best of their own timi 

Discnpiion tJu Itlu:>lraliif}is 

Figure 1. Mahavira’s Samavasarana Cl my halpa^iituL p liguie 
80 A Samavasarana may be round or ^quaIe. as is noted there In thi'^ 
painting a triple parasol surmounts Mahavlia. four attendant < wait ui>on him. 
and tw’o dignagas pour water ova* him with their ujiiaised trunks FJefore 
him are two dancing girls, probably ap^nasa-. At tlu* ixtienK* to}> of tlu 
painting is a bent trei* 

Figure 2 Mahavira jueaching • pre^umably tlu* Stlumatiga C 

my Kalpasutra, p. 40, figures cs5. 8(] He '-it- <'Ti the corut ntional which 
hab for Its back a spired throne tilted back, that is, a -ymlxihc upu stniatu n 
of the shrine in which he is ideally conceued as sitting ■ nu Kiilaku, 
pp. 118, 128 j. His auditors are arranged in foui low-. not to -how that -ome 
cx:cupy a higher ptisition than other^N, but to fullil tlie coin tnt ion ot thi- art 
that one figure should not tre-pass ujxm the ground ol another Cruh'! 
Mahavira’s right arm is hi"- broom ; in his nght hand is a rnanu^ciipt of jialm 
leaf or his mouth cloth The white pattern over Ins golden coloured I'obe 
merely indicates that the robe is wdiite ; no ornamentation is m<‘ant In the 
topmost register sit tw’o laymen, iK‘rhai)s kings, or ixy-sibly gods, who are 
regularly repre^sented a^ kings They wear beards, as n fiec)u<*nt in this art. 
although the Jain sadhus sjxjak w'lth disapproval of beards as Ix'ing duty 

1. The manuscript has % folio-, numbend r(>n-o'ut]\<*l\ from 1 to with 
additional numbers from 121 to 210 in the upper nithl lumcl (j)rru‘r The latter 
numbering -hows that the manuscipt with at lea-t one aiioihei wa-. rombiru'd m 
a collection. 

2. See an article which I am publi-hing in the Journal oi tin Indian Sornfv of 
OTuntal Art for 1937, on the -ubjeri ‘ Earl\ Western Indian Miniature Painting 
at around 1400 A.D.” 
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1938.] A MANUSCRIPT OF THE STHANANGA SUTRA li;9 

This fact and the Vaishnava U-shaped mark on the foreheads n'light indicate 
that the artist who made the illustration was a Hindu— these Vaishnava 
marks are frequent in the Jain paintings, although by no means invariable, 
and it may well be that the patrons of the Jain manuscripts gave their com- 
missions indifferently to their co-religionists and to Hindus. Tje two men 
appear to be waving scarves. On the second register, and meant to be facing 
Mahavira, is a monk, perhaps intended for Mahavira’s chief disciple Indra- 
bhuti CJautama, and in front of the monk is the sthdpanacdrya, the stand with 
the symbolic representation of the absent guru, who in this case is present 
and needs no representation. On the third register are four laymen, three 
smooth-shaven and one bearded. On the bottom register are two nuns, dis- 
tinguishable from monks by their robes which extend up behind the neck, 
both holding manuscripts (or mouth-cloths), and behind them two laywomen, 
who, like the men. ^eem to be waving scarves. 

Figure 3. Mahavira preaching (presumably the Sthdndnga Sutra). This 
scence corresixinds to the upfxjr part of Figure 2 Overhead is an elaborate 
architectural setting, with a balcony containing pierced stone or wooden panels 
separated by columns I am inclined to think that the material is meant to 
be wood, and the two rows of hamsas and lions are shown as though painted , 
for painted wexxien shrines are frequent with the Jains of Gujarat. 

Figure 4. Part of Mahavira’s audience as he preaches. This scene 
Ci/rresixinds to the lower part of Figure 2 Unfortunately, at some time the 
folio was repaired with transparent gummed paper and only part of the faces 
in the top register can be seeu clearly. The three registers of the painting 
are separated by two carefully executed ornamental rows, one showing hamsas, 
the either a geometrical design. In the top register are lour monks ; in the 
middle register four laymen ; in the bottom register two nuns and two lay 
women. As usual in this art the designs of the clothing are clearly dis- 
tinguished. 



PARALLEL PASSAGES IN THE DASAVAIKALIKA AND 
THE ACARANGA 

By 

A. M. GHATAGE. 

The chronology of the different books of the Ardha-Magadhi canon is as 
yet unsettled except in a general way, by which some b<x)ks like the Acfiranga. 
Sutrakrtahga are assigned to the oldest stratum while others like the metrical 
Painnas are said to form the latest additions. Other books are put in different 
places between these two extreme limits. When we come to decide more ex- 
actly the place of a particular book and its relative chronology' with reference 
to some other work of the canon, we find that such general considerations aie 
of no great use and the relative chronology^ of any two books of the canon or 
even parts of books must be decided by a dose comparison of thi‘se worlv^ 
with each other, with a view to hnd out which is older and which is youngt*r 

There are three chapters in the Dasavaikalika which have a very clo-e 
parallel in three chapters cf the second part of the .\caranga, from which an 
attempt can be made to decide the relative chronology of these* two Ix). of the 
canon. These parallel passage's were already ne.ted by W ScHrBKiN(, and 
Patwardhan’ w’ho have also concluded about their chronology. ScHi HRixti 
has expressed his opinion that the Dasavaikalika is younger of the tw'o and 
naturally drawls utK>n the passages of ine Acaranga in writing its ow'n chaptei^ 
Prof. Patwardh w ha*^ also come to the same conclusion and expre''^e^ it w’lth 
greater conviction Before, however, then" conductions can hv acc(’i)ted, it i^ 
necessary to go through their arguments and also to compare Ixitli the text^ 
more closely 

The view that the chapters of the Dasavaikalika are youngt'r and draw for 
their sources on the Acaranga appeared to be ba<(xl ujion consideiationv of a 
general nature, that the latter wT)ik is older and that the Dasavaikalika i^ 
accepted by all to be a work of a compilatc.ry character. Hi re it must bt 
pointed out that both the parts of the Acaranga cannot claim thi* same anti- 
quity and the second part from w'hich all the three parallels are to be* derived 
is considerably younger than the first one. Another reason for this supposition 
must have been the general impression that the language of the prose ix)rtion'^ 
of the canon shows an older form than the one used in the metrical ixirtions 
and because the passages in the Acaranga are in prose and those of the 
Dasavaikalika are in verse, the verses must be younger. Prof. Patwardhan 
further thinks that this position is strengthened by the fact that Das. VI IT 49 
makes a reference to Ayara., thus showing its acquaintance with it. 

All these considerations of more or less general nature are not sufficient 
to prove the relative chronology of these few parallel passages. That Acaranga 
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is one of the oldest books of the canon may be accepted in a general sense, 
but the text itself is found in two distinct parts of different ages, and while the 
first part can be said to be fairly old, the second is younger. As all the paral- 
lel passages occur in the second part only the high antiquity of the first part is 
not sufficient unless it is proved that the second Srutaskandha is also equally 
old or older than the Das. The other fact that the Das. is admittedly a com- 
pilation made by Sejjambhava for the benefit of his son is not sufficient in 
calling them as versification of the prose of the Acaranga. The reference to 
Acaia. in the Das. verse is at best doubtful. We are thrown back upon an 
actual comparison of all the parallel passages to decide the chronology, and 
no argument of a general nature would settle the case one way or the other. 

1 give below the two texts in parallel columns where some kind of verbal 
agreement is to be found. Generally the topics of all these chapters are the 
<ame and the contents of both the books are nearly the same. 


Acaranga 

1. II. 1.1.1. se jjani puna janejja : 
asanani va panatfi va khaimam va 
sdimam va panehirn va panae- 
hitri va biekim va hariehim 
va sarnsattarn ummissam sio- 
daena va osittarn rayasd vd 
partghdsiyafp tahappagdram asa- 
nani va ... 


2. II. 1.1.2. se tarn a>'ae e garni am 
avakkamejjd ahe jhamatham- 
(Jilamsi va . . . tao sarnjayam eva 
parittamjjd [ 


3. II. 1.1.3. taruniyani vd chivddim 
anabhikkantai?to;;fyi7^ pehae... 
no pacjigahejja | 

4. II. 1.3.9. tivvadesiyarp va vdsam 
vdsamdmrji pehae, tivvadesiyarri 
va mahiyam saipnivayamanam 
pehae mahdvdena rayaip samub- 
bhutarp pehae tiricchapatinid va 
papa sarpthacja saipnivayamapa 
pehae. . . 


Dasavaikalika 

V. 1.57 asanam panagam va vi khai- 
marp saimarn taha | 
pupphesu hojja ummissarn biesu 
hariesu va ; | 

V. 1.59. asanarp pmiagam va vi 
khaimani saimarn taha 
udagarpsi hojja nikkhittani uttinga- 
panagesu va i| 

V. 1.72. vikkayamanani pasadhani 
raena paripliasiyam | 

V. 1.85^86. 

hattheiia tani gaheunani egamtam 
avakkame || 

egamtam avakkamitta acittam padi- 
lehiya | 

jayani parithavejja parifhappa 
padikkame !'; 

V. 2.20. taruniyam va chivadirn ami- 
yapi bhajjiyarp sairn j 
dintiyaip pacjiyaikkhe na me kappai 
tarisarn [j 

V. 1.8. na carejja vase vasante mahi- 
yae va padantie j 
mahavae ya vayante tiricchasampai- 
mesu va i| 
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Acaranga 

5. II 1.5.2. se tattha parakkama- 
mane payalejja va pavadcjja va, 
se tattha payalamane va pat'ada- 
mdne va . . . 

6. II. 1.5.6. se jjam puna janojja 
samanmn va makamm vd ^ama- 
pindolagam va atihim v'a puvv^a- 
pavittham pehae no te uvaikkam- 
ma pavisejja va obhasejja va sv 
tam ayae egamtam avakkamejjfi 
anavayam asamloe citthejja aha 
puna evam janejja padisehie vd 
dinne vd tao tom mi niyattie, tao 
sarnjayam eva pavisejja va obha* 
sejja va 

7. II, 1.6.2. no gahavaikulassa da- 
gacchaddanamattae citthejja . . . 
no gahavaikulassa sindnassa \’a 
vaccassa va samloe sapacliduvare 
citthejja, no gahavaikulassa dlo- 
yam va thiggalam vti samdhim vu 
dagabhavanam va . . , nijjliaejja ' 

8. II. 1.6.4. tahappagarena pureka- 
mmakaena hatthe?ia va tmattena 
va davvie va bhdyanejia va » aj)- 
hasuyam anesanijjam java ik? 
padigahejja 

9. IL 1.6,5 -6. no purekammaena uda- 
ullena tahappagarena udaullena 
hatthena va 4 asanam va 4 apha- 
suyarp ant^anijjam java no padi- 
gahejja I no udaullena sasiniddhe- 
na sesarp tarp ceva evam sasar- 
akkhe udaulle sasiniddhe mattiyd 
ose, hariydle himgulae manosild 
atnjane lone geruya-vanniycscdi- 
ya- soral(kiya-pi(thakukkusa-ka€- 
ytf-ukkuttha-samsatthena i 


Das.waikalika 

V. 1.5. pavadante va se taitha pak- 
khalante va sanijae | 


V. 2.10-11. 

samanam mahanain va m kivinaip 
vfi vanimagarp 

uvasamkamantam bhattaitha pfina- 
tUiae va saipjae 

tam aikkamittu na pav^e na citthi* 
cakkhugoyare 

egamtam avakkamiUa tattha cinhej- 
ja siunjae 

V. 2.13. paciisiiue va dinne va tar 
tammi nivattie 

V. 1.25 sinana.^sa va vacca'^^a -amlo- 
gam parivajjae 

V. 1.15 aloyam thiggalam daram 
samdhnp dagabhavmiani va 

caranto na vmijjhae Namkaithfinam 
vivajjae 


V. 1.32 |)urekammena hatthena ciav 
vie blxayanena va 


V. 1.33-34. 
evam- 

udaulle sasmiddhe sa>ar akkhe matti- 
ya-use ’ 

hanyale hitpgulae manosila amjan(‘ 
lone 

geruya vanniya sc^cjiya sorattivya 
pit t ha kukkusakaye ya | 

ukkatthamasapisatthe samsatthe ce- 
va bfxlhavve j; 
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Acaranga 

10. II. 1.6.10. se jjam pupa japejja 
asanarn va ipanagam vd khdim- 
ani va sdimarfi va 2ig3x\\nikkhi- 
ttam tahappagaram asanarn va 4 
aphasuyam java no padigahejja 1 

assamjae bhikkhupadiyae osimca- 
mane va nisimcamdne va amajja- 
mane va pamajjamanc va oydre- 
mdne va uyattemdne va aganijive 
himsejja j 

11. 11. 1.7.1. assamjae bhikkhupadi- 
yae pidham va phalagam va nis- 
senim va uduhalam va ahattu 
ussaviyd duruhejja sc tattha du- 
ruhamdne payalcjja va pavadejja 
va, se tattha payalamane pavada- 
mane hattham va pdyam va 
. . .lus€j]d i^aiiani va abhihanijja 
. . tarn tahappagaram mdloha- 
dani asanarn va 4 java no padiga- 
hejja I 

12. II. 1.7.7. aha puna evam jfnje- 
jjd cirddhoyam arnbilam vok- 
karntam parinatam viddhat- 
tham phasuyam java padigahej- 
ja, 

13. II. 1.8.3. se jjani puna janejja 
sdluya?ri vd virdliyam va sdsav- * 
ndliyarti va 

14. II. 1.10.2. se egaio manunnarn 
bhoyanajayarn padigahetta pani- 
tepa bhoyanena padicchaei : md 
metam ddiyam sarritani datthu- 
nam sayamdie, 

15. II. 1.10.3. se egaio annataram 
bhoyanajayarn padigahetta bhad- 
dayaifi (bhaddayam) bhoccd vi- 
vannam virasarn dharati | 


DASAVAIKALIKA 

V. 1.61. asanarn panagam va vi khai- 
marn saimam taha i 

aganirnsi hojja nikkhittarn 

V. 1.63. evam ussakkiya osakkiya 
ujjaliya pajjaliya mvvaviya us- 
sirnciya nissirnciya uvvattiya oya- 
riya dae i 

V. 1.67 69 

nissenim phalagarn pidham ussavit- 
tana maruhe , 

marncakilam ca pasayam samana- 
ttae va davae j | 

duruhamani pavadejja hattharn ya- 
yam ca lusae | 

pudhavijive vi hirnsejja je ya tarn 
nissiya jaga j, 

tamha malohadam bhikkharn na 
padigenhanti samjaya 1 

V. 1.76-77. 

jani janejja ciradhoyam maie dam- 
sanena va | 

ajivani parinayarn nacca padigahe^ 
jja sanijaye | 

V. 2.18. saluyarii va viraliyam ku- 
muyam uppalanaliyarn , 

muiialiyarn sasavanaliyam. 

V. 2.31. siya egaio laddhuin lobhe- 
na viniguhai 1 

ma meyain daiyaip samtam datthii- 
narn sayamayae 1 1 

V. 2.33. siya egaio laddhuni viviham 
panabhoyanarii | 

bhaddagain bhaddagam bhocca vi- 
vannarn virasarn ahare j ; 
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Acaranga 

16. II. 1.10.4. assirp khalu padigahi- 
yaipsi appe siya bhoyanajae bahu- 
ujjhiyadhammie, tahappagaram 
no padigahejja j 

17. II. 1.10.5. se jjarp puna janejja 
bahuyatthiyarn va marpsani ma- 
ccham va bahukamtagam, assim 
khalu padigahiyarpsi appe siya 
bhojanajae bahuujjhiyadhammic, 
tahappagaram 

18. II. 1.111. ime pinde ime loe ime 
tittae ime kaduyae ime kasde ime 
ambile ime mahure 

19. II. 4.1.13. pannavarn se bhik- 
khu va 2 ar^talikkhe ti va gujjhd- 
nucarie ti va sammucchie ti va ni- 
vaie va paoe vadejjo vd vuttha- 
valdhage tti ! 


20. II. 4.2.7. se bhikkhu va 2 mam- 
ssam va gonaip va mahisarn va 
migarp va pasurn va pakkhhn va 
sirisivam va jalayaraip va se ttarp 
parivu<ihakayaip pehae no evaij. 
vadejja thulle ti va pameile ti va 
vatte ti va vajjhe ti va pdime ti 
va j 

21. II. 4.2.9. se bhikkhu va 2 viru- 
varuvao gdo pehae no evarp vade- 
jja, tarp jaha : dojjhd ti va dam- 
md ti va gorahd ti va vdhimd ti 
va rahajoggd ti va j 

22. II. 4.2.10. se bhikkhu va 2 viru- 
varuvao gao pehae evaip vadejja, 
tarp jaha juvam gave tti va dhe- 
nu ti va rosavai ti va kasse ti va 
mahaUe ti va mahawae ti va 
satfivahat^e ti va | 


Dasavaikalika 

V. 1.74. appe siya bhoyanajae bahu- 
ujjhiyadhammie | 

dintiyarp padiyaikkhe na me kappai 
tarisarp |j 

V. 1.73. 

bahuatthiyaqi ix)ggalam apimisam 
va bahukarptayarp | 


V. 1.97. tittagarn va kaduyapi va ka- 
sayarp 

arpbilarp va mahurarp lavanaqi va | 


VII. 52-53. 

taheva mehan^ va naharji va mana- 
varji na deva deva tti girapi 
vacjjfi ’ 

sarpmucchie unnae ya paoe vaejja 
va vuttha balahaga tti | 

anitahkkhatti iiarp buya gujjliapu- 
canyatti ya 

VII. 22. 

taheva mapusani pasurp pakkhirp va 
vi sirisivarp j 

thule pameile vajjhe paime tti ya no 
vae i 


VII. 24. 

taheva gao dojjhao damma goraha- 
ga tti ya | 

vahima rahajogga tti nevarp bliase- 
jja pannavarp jj 

VII. 25. 

juvarp gave tti parp buya dhepurp 
rasadaya tti ya | 

rahasse mahallae va vi vae sarpva- 
hape tti ya || 
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Acaranga 

23. II. 4.2.11. se bhikkhu va 2 taheva 
gamtum ujjdnani pavvayd^^i va- 
mni ya, rukkhd mahalld pehde no 
evaip vadejja pdsdyajogga ti va 
toranajog^ ti va gihaiogga ti va 
phalihajogg^ ti va aggalajogga ti 
va ndvdiog^ ti va udaga^ogg^ ti 
va doni-pidha-camgaverananigala- 
kuliya - janita-latthi-ndbhi-gamdi- 
dsana - sayafia - jdria - uvassayd - 
jcgga ti va j 


24. II. 4.2.12. se bhikkhu va 2 take 
va gamtum ujjdndtm pavvayd- 
ni vandfjii vd rukkhd mahalld pe- 
hde evani vadejja : tarp jaha : jd- 
tirnaffitd ti va dihavaltd ti va ma- 
hdlayd ti va paydiasdld ti va 
pasadiya ti va | 


25. II. 4.2.13. se bhikkhu va 2 ba- 
husambhuta vanaphala pehae no 
evam vadejja, tarn jaha : pakkd 
ti va pdtakhajjd ti va velociyd ti 
va fa/fl ti va peha ti va j 

26. II. 4.2.14. se bhikkhu va 2 ba> 
husanibhuta vanaphala pehae 
evaip vadejja, taip jaha : asam- 
thadd ti va bahunivvat{imaphald 
ti va bahusanibhuyd ti va bhuta- 
ruvd ti va evappagararp bhasarp 
asavajjarp java bhasejja ! 

27. II. 4.2.15. se bhikkhu va 2 ba- 
husambhuyao osahto pehae taha 
vi tac no evarp vadejja, tarn 
jaha : pakkd ti va niliyd ti va 
chaviti va Iditnd ti va bhajjimdtx 
va bahukhajjima ti va 1 


Da^avaikalika 
VII. 26-29. 

taheva garptum ujjaparp pavvay^i 
vanani ya i 

rukkha mahalla pehae nevarp bha- 
sejja pannavaip | j 

alarp pasayakhaipb^aip torai)^ 
gihana ya i 

phalihaggalanavanaip alaip udaga- 
doninarp || 

pidhae carpgabere ya narpgale mai- 
maip siya j 

jaiptalatthi ya nabhi va garpdiya va 
alarp siya || 

asanarp sayanaip janaip hojja va 
kirpcuvassae | 

VII. 30-31. 

taheva garptum ujjanarp pavvayapi 
vaiiapi ya | 

rukkha mahalla pehae evarp bhasej- 
ja pannavarp 1| 

jaimarpta ime rukkha dihavatta 
mahalaya | 

payayasala vidima vae darisapi tti 
ya i; 

VII. 32. 

taha phalairp pakkairp payakhajja- 
iip no vae | 

veloiyairp talairp vehimaini ti no 
vae I 

VII. 33. asamtha^a ime arpba bahu- 
nivvattima phala [ 

vaejja bahusarpbhuya bhuyaruva tti 
va pupo 1 1 


VII. 34. 

tahosahio pakkao niliyao chavi i 

1 

l^ma bhajjimao tti pihukhajja tti 
no vae 1 1 
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Acaranga 

28. II. 4.2.16. se bhikkhu va 2 ba- 
husanbhuyao osahio pehae taha 
vi tao evarji vadejja, tarn jaha : 
7u4hd ti va bahusambhutd ti \’a 
third ti va usadhd ti va gabbhiya 
ti va pasutd ti va sasdrd ti va 
eyappagaram bhasam asavajjam 
java bhasejja | 

29. II. 15.29. tao nam samane bha- 
gavam Mahavire uppannanana- 
daipsaiiadhare Goyamadinam sa- 
mai?anam niggamthanam pamca 
mahavvayaim sabhavanairp chaj- 
jivanikay^m aikkhai bhasai pa- 
ruvei, tarn jaha : pudhavikae 
java tasakae , , 

30. II. 15. padhamam biiantc ma- 
havvayarn paccakkhami savvani 
papaivayam, se suhumarri va ba- 
yararn va tasani va thavaram va 
neva sayam panivayam karejja 3 
javajjivae tiviham tivihenam ma- 
nasa vayasa kayasa tassa bhamte 
padikkamami nimdami garahami 
appanarn vosirami. 


Dasavaikalika 

V.. 35. ru<jha bahusarnbhuya thira 
usadha vi ya | 

gabbhiyao pasuyao sasarao tti 
alave ]) 


IV. ima khalu sa chajjivajiiya na- 
majjhayaiiam samanenam bhaga- 
vaya Mahavirenani kasavenam 
paveiya. . . taip jalia : pudhavi- 
kaiya . . . tasakaiya 


IV. padhame bhaniie mahavvae ixi- 
iiaivayao veiamanam , savvam 
bhaiptu i>ai.iaivayani i)ciccakkha- 
mi, se suhumani va Ixiyaram \a 
tasam va thavaram va neva 
sayaip pane aivaejja nevannehi 
I>^ie aivayavejja i>anc aivayante 
vi anne na samanujanami, tivi- 
haip tivihenani manena vayae 
kaeiiam na kaiemi. . . tassa bha- 
mte padikkamami nimdami gari- 
hami apt>anaip vosirami ; 


An exact parallel of this ver>^ nature is to be found in the remaining ix>r- 
tions dealing with the other four vows, which need not be rei>eated here, as 
the first comparison is sufficient for all the i)urposes. 

Before we note down the result of this comparison it is to bt‘ iiointexJ out 
that though apparently the text of the Acaranga is in prose, there are indica- 
tions in the text itself which would go to show that in its original form it 
was in metrical form or at least contained many metrical lines. In fact what is 
proved by Schubring for the first Srutaskandha of the book is true of the 
second as well, though to a less extent. We can note the following lint's in the 
part chosen for comparison : sarnie sahite saya jae Ay. II. 1.1. 14 ; II. 1.2.7 ; 
pa<Jisehie va dinne va tao tammi niyattie Ay. II. 1.5.6 ; sasarakkhe udaulle 
sasipiddhe maftiya ose i hariyale hirngulae manosila arpjane lorie I geruya-va- 
npiya-seijiya-soratthiya-pitthakkusakae ya | Ay. II. 1.6.6 ; saluyaqi va vira- 
liyaip Ay. II. 1.8.3 ; ma metana daiyarp santaip daUhOparn sayarp aie i Ay. 
II. 1.10.2 ; bhaddayarp bhaddayaip bhocca vivannarp virasarp ahare I Ay. II. 
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1.10.3 ; appe siya bhoyanajae bahuujjhiyadhammie j Ay. 11. 1.10.4 ; bahu- 
yatthiyam va manisarn maccham va bahukantagam | Ay. II. 1,10.5 ; vedejja 
\^a vutthabalahage tti | Ay. II. 4.1.13 ; taheva gamtum ujjanam pavvayaaii 
vanani va | rukkha mahalla pehae \ Ay. II. 4.2.11. 

This list can be greatly extended if we make slight changes usually of drop- 
ping the disjunctive particle vd or ti vd which would turn many of these prose 
passages into perfect metrical lines. But what is more important for our pre- 
sent purpose is the fact that all these metrical lines also occur in the Dasavai- 
kalika in exactly the same form, where they are preserved in their original 
metrical garb. 

From the comparison itself we can make out the following points : — 

1. In most of the parallel passages the order of the words to be enume- 
rated IS the same. Cp. Nos. 4, 7, 9. 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27 and nearly 
all the remaining passages with slight changes in them. Now it is impossible 
to believe that exactly the same order of the words can be kept throughout if 
we regard the Dasavaikalika passages to be a versification of the prose of the 
Acaraiiga. It is more natural to suppose that the verses were re-written in 
prose where the order can be easily preserved. 

2. It IS equally striking that to read the prose passages as verses we are 
required to drop merely the particles like vd or ti vd which have no sense of 
their own, and again it apixiars more probable to suppx)se that they were added 
by the writer who turned the original verses into prose, than the other way. 

3. We have further individual cases by examining which une can clear- 
1> see the process of turning the verses into prose. The mechanical method 
of inserting the disjunctive particle after every word has led the prose writer 
to produce passages which have no meaning. Thus we find the compound 
udagadoni of the verse wiitten as udagajogga tti vd donx ; the sentence dammd 
gorahagd into dammd ti vd gorahagd ti vd ; niliydo chain into n'lliyd ti vd 
chain a rr7-all these prose passages giving no consistent meaning. 

4. It is impossible to suppose that the same order to such an extent can 
be preserved in changing the prose into verses, particularly in such a case as 
No. 18 where the words in the same order have given two lines of such a re- 
fined metre as Svagata. 

5. In the prose passages we find the order of the words which are other- 
wise in prose somewhat peculiar and not the normal one. Cp. vadejja vd 
vutthabalahage tti; taheva gamtum ujjdnam pavvaydni vandui vd ; aha puna 
evam jdnejjd cirddhoyam etc. 

6. In one case we find that the verse uses the form uvassae as Loc. sing, 
which the writer of the prose has understood as the Nom. and has added the 
word in the list of things in No. 23. 

All these considerations go to show that out of the two parallel texts the 
one found in the Dasavaikalika is the older and is preserved in the original 
lorm while the prose of the Acaranga is younger and is a mutilation of the 
original verses. 



BUDDHISM IN THE KATHAKA UPANISAD ? 

By 

HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP 

The last two stanzas of the 4th valli of tne Kdthaka-U pani'^ad (4, 14 15 » 
are as follows : 

yathodakam durge vrstam parvatesu vidhdvati, 
cram dhortnari prthak pasya>ns td evfmuvidhavali, 14 
yathodakam suddhe mddham dsiktam tddrg eva bhavatt 
evam mum) vijmiata aimd bhavaii Gautama ! 15 

“ Just as water that rain showered down to a delile loses itsiJl in the 
mountains, so also a man who looks upon the dharmas sejxirately los<-‘s him- 
self in them. As pure watei poured into pure water becomt^s the same, so 
also the atman of the wist‘ muni, o Gautama “ 

Professor and Airs W. Geiger’ have already drawn our attention to the 
fact that the word " dhaima “ has here a sixjcial meaning which reminds us 
of the use of this term in the sacri*d books of the Buddhists They translate 
the passage as follows : “ Wer so die Dinge ^ Objekte, Erscheinungen ) einzeln 
betrachtet, lauft hinter ihnen her nach alien Richtungen, d h. or kann sich 
nicht auf das Reale konzentrieren." There st'ems indeed to bc‘ no doubt 
that here philosophers are warned against pur^ulng s4:parate phenomena 
{dharmas without a dharmin^ and that according to tin. oj)inion of tla 
Upani§ad salvation can be attained cjnly by him who holds the monistic view 
of the Upani^ads and believes in a Universal Soul. 

Professor Stcherbatsky-' writes . “ What emerge> from tlu pa^<tgl o! 
the Kdthaka cite*d above i^ that there was a drx:trine opix>sed to tlu* reigning 
soul theory, that it maintained the existence of subtle elements and separate 
elements \prthag dharma) and that such a d(x:trint‘. in the opinion of the au- 
thor did not lead to salvation, Sankara in his commentary agrees that Bud 
dhism is alluded to, but, very bluntly, he interprets “ dharma ” a‘^ meaning heie 
individual soul. As a matter of fact, dharma mwer occurs with this meainmg 
in the Upani^ads. Its CKCurrence in the Kdthaka leaves the imprt^ssion that 
it is a catch-word, referring to a foreign and new' d(x:tnne, some andhua- 
dharma theory.” 

I think that Prof. Stcherbatsky s opinion is corroborated by the Bud- 
dhis texts. For in several passages of the Pali Tipitaka the simile of the 

1. M. and W. Geiger: Pali ' Dhanima^' Abhandlungen der Baycrischen .Aka- 
demie der Wissenchaften, F^hil. Kias^e XXXI, I < Munchen 1921) p 9. 

2. Th. Stcherbatsky : The Central Conception of Buddhism and the meaning 
of the word ** Dharma" (Prize Publication Fund, vol. VII) I>ondon 1923, p. 68 f. 
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water that rain poured down on the mountains is made use of to explain the 
Buddhist theory that gradually one thing (dhamma) begets another, sc; that 
at the end apparently trifling causes have very important consequences. 

The allegory occurs (with only small variants; in Samyutta-Nikdya 12, 
23, 27 (vol. II, p. 32 of the Pali Text Society’s edition; and 55, 38, 2 (vol. V, 
p. 396); Anguttara-Nikdya 3 Nr. 93, 5 (vol. I, p. 243), 4 Nr. 147, 2 (vol. II, 
p. 140), 10 Nr. 61, 3 and 6, and Nr. 62, 3 and 6 (vol. V, p. 114 f ; 117, 119;. 

The parable itself has the following form in Samyutta-Nikaya : “ Seyya- 
thdpi bhikkhave uparipabbate phullapkusitake deve vassante tarn udakam 
yathd mnnam pavattamdnam pabbata-kandara-padarasdkhd paripureU. 
pabbaia-kmidara-padara-sakha paripura kusubbhe paripurenti, kusubbha 
paripurd mahdsobbhe paripurenti, mahdsobbhd paripura kunnadiyo paripu- 
rentiy kunnadiyo paripurd mahdnadiyo paripurenti, mahdnadiyo paripurd ma- 
hdsamuddam sdgaram paripu^entiy evam eva kho bhikkhave,.." 

These lines are translated as follows U 

“Just as when, brethren, on some hill-top when ram is falling in thick 
drops, that water, coursing according to the slope, fills the hill-side clefts and 
chasms and gullies, these being filled up ftll the tarns, these being filled up 

fill the lakes, these being filled up fill the little rivers, these being filled up 

fill the great rivers, and the great rivers being filled up fill the sea, the 

ocean : Even so, brethren ..." 

After this the different things which by and by lead to good or bad 
consequences are enumerated. 

Aiig. 4 Nr. 147 confines itself to explaining that the hearing of the Law, 
the discussion of the Law, calm {samatha)y and introspection {vipassand), 
if properly cultivated, gradually bring about {anupubbena) the destruction 
of thv dsavGi>. Saniy. 55, 38 bays the same of the three jewels. 

Ang. 10 Nr. 61 and 62 show the different things which lead to avijjd 
or vijjd ; in Nr. 62 the effect of avijjd viz. tauhd is also added to the series 
The different links of the two chains, when put in juxtaposition, are as 
follows ; 


asappurisa-sarhseva 
asaddhamma- savana 
asaddhiya 
ayoniso-manasikara 
asata-sampajanna 
indriyasarhvara 
3 duccarita 
5 nivarana 
avijja 

(bhava-tanha) 


^appurisa-samseva 

saddhamma-savana 

saddha 

yoniso-manasikara 
sati-sampa j anna 
indriya-samvara 

3 sucarila 

4 satipatthana 
7 bojjhanga 
vijja-vimutti 


1. The Book of Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Da 'ids and E. H 
WOODW.ARD, vol. II, p. 27. 
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Samyutta XII, 23, which bears the name “ Upanisa,”^ shows the causal 
connection between the 12 nidanas of the paticcasamuppada from avijjd to 
jati\ the effect of jdti (in the place of jar dinar ana-soka-parideva-dukkha- 
domanassupdyasa) is dukkha. From dukkha saddhd is produced and this is 
then the cause of the gradual rise of the different mental conditions which 
end in salvation. The following table when read in descending order shows 
the gradual development of dukkha, when read in ascending order the sal- 
vation from dukkha : 


1. 

avijja 

23. 

khayehapa 

2. 

sankhara 

22. 

vimutti 

3. 

vihhana 

21. 

viraga 

4. 

nama-rupa 

20. 

nibbida 

5, 

salayaiana 

19. 

yathabhutam-nandassana 

6. 

phassa 

18 

.>amadhi 

7. 

vedana 

17. 

sukha 

8. 

taniia 

16. 

passaddhi 

9. 

upadana 

15. 

piti 

10. 

bhava 

11 . 

pamojja 

11. 

jati 

13. 

saddha 

12. 

dukkha 




Ang. 3 Nr. 93, 5 contains only the links 14 to 18 of the ascending 
order. 

The sense of all these passages- is the same : one dharma is the cause 
of the production of another, and salvation can only be reached step by step 
by him who knows the connection of the different dharmas and is able to 
eliminate the bad ones and to produce good ones.-^ The word dharma { Pali : 
dhamma) is used here of course in the sense which it has everywhere in the 
Sutiapitaka and not as the philosophical technical term of the elaborate Hina- 
yana systems. For in the Suttapitaka there is not yet the tendency to draw 
up a list of 75 or more dharmas as “ ultimate elements of existence ” and to 
reduce all other dharmas to them, as I shall show elsewhere. 

In any case : the Pali passage seems to my mind to have some direct 
or indirect relation to the words in the Upani$ad and is qualified to elucidate 
them. Now the question of chronology arises. The Kdlhaka-U pani^ad belongs 
to the (rfder set of Upani§ads and is generally believed to be pre-Buddhistic. 
If for other reasons the relation to the passage in the Tipitaka does not inva- 
lidate this theory we have to assume that the two last stanzas of the fourth 


1 The word upanisd is etymologically = Sanskrit upani^ad, in which form it 
is also given in Buddhist Sanskrit text, e.g. in Vasubandhuls Abhidhojma-kosa, 
translated by La Vall^e Poussin, voI. II, pp. 106, 245. It is used as a sjnonym of 
hetu, pratyaya “cause” 

2. A similar allegory is also given in Samyutta 12, 69, 3 f. (vol. II, p. 118). 

3. Mcdjh, Nikdya I, p. 223 it is said : “ pdpake akusale dhamme mdh%vds€t%, 
pajahati, vmodeti, byamkaroti, anabhdvam gameti”, and Ang. I, p. 11 is said 
of the “ appamada ” : yena anuppannd vd kusalu dhamma uppajjmti uppannd vd 
akusald dhamma parihayanti. 
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valli, which stand in no close connection to the preceding ones, are a later 
addition to the text which formerly concluded with the emphatic words : 
etad vm tat. Otherwise we must surmise that the simile of the rain is an old 
simile of a pre-Buddhistic andtma-vdda,^ which the Buddhists themselves had 
adopted when they revived an ancient doctrine (Samy. Vol. II, p 105). 


1. On pre-Buddhistic andtma-vdda, see Stcherbatsky, 1. c., p. 65 ff. ; H. Jacobi 
Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bet den Indern (Bonn 1923), p. 25 ; H. von Glase- 
NAPP Der Buddhismus in Indien und itn Fernen Osten (Berlin 1936), p* 32 f. 



PURVA 


By 

D. R. BHANDARKAR 

The word puma occurs m many inscriptions, and appears to have been 
used in a sense afterwards lost to it. The expression asydtn pur way dm or 
Itasydm purvvdydm is met with first in the Kush^a, and, afterwards in the 
Gupta, inscriptions. In the first group of records it occurs ir various Prakrit 
forms, and the phrase has been translated by Buhler thus ; “on this (date 
specified) as above ” (E /., Vol. I., p. 381 ff. and Vol. II, p. 202 fT. ). And he 
has been followed by Prof. Uders [LA., Vol. XXXIII, p. 36 ff.) and Prof 
Vogel (£./., Vol. VIII, p 176). In the case of the Gupta records. 
Fleet has in every' case added the footnote : ‘ supjily tithau.’ This no doubt 
seems to receive support from the specification of the date found in some 
Plates of the later Chaulukya kings of Anahilapataka, namely, asydtn saiit- 
vatsara-mdsa-paksa-vdra-purvvtkdydm tithau with slight variants (see D R 
Bh.a.nd.\rk.^r’s a List o] the Inscr. of North Ind.. Nos. 451, 455. 478 ; cf. 
also No. 241 ). But here the word ttthau actually occurs in this text. And. a? 
a matter of fact, what that tithi is has been specified in every one of these* 
Chaulukya records. And it seems not a little suspicious that in all cases 
where the phrase asydtn or itasydm purvvdydm is used, whether in the Kushana 
or Gupta records, there is not a single instance where the word tithau is em- 
ployed as in the specification of the date in Chaulukya grants just referred to 
Next, what we have to note is that no tit hi has at all Ixt'n siiecified in any- 
one of the Kushana epigraphs and that, on the contraiy, there is evidence 
that the days mentioned there are solar (compare, e.g. Nos. 16, 20. 20. 32 
and so forth of Li'DEKs’ List of Brdhtni Inscriptions &c . where the numbe*! 
standing after di or divasa exceeds fifteen which is the maximum number of 
a paksa\. What then becomes of the word piirvd occurring in the Kushana 
records ? The word tithau cannot possibly be understood after it. bi'cause none 
of them makes mention of any lithi. It is true that in the Gupta inscrip- 
ticMis tithis are mentioned in the specification of dales, but it does not follow 
that in the expression asydm purvvdydm, when it occurs in any one of them, 
we have to understand tithau as PTeet has invariably done. If his view is ac- 
cepted, how is it possible to interpret the expression asydm divasa-piirvrdydn: 
which is found in 1. 7 of his No. 10 ? We cannot jiossibly understand tithau 
after it as Fleet has done in the footnote attached to it. First because no 
tithi has been actually specified in this record. And secondly because tht 
word divasa ho'e must mean the day intervening between sunrise and sunset, 
and may sometimes comprise more than one tithi. We have therefore to 
seek for some other meaning for piirvd. Let us find out in what other inscrip- 
tions the word occurs. Thus it is found in v. 12 on p. 192 of E. /., Vol. IX 
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and, above all, in v. 44 of the celebrated Mandasor Inscription of Kumara- 
gupta I. and Bandhuvarman {Gupta Inscr., No. 18), where, however, Fleet 
remarks : “ supply prasastihy This is a curious proposal, because at one 
time the word tithau and at another the word prasastih is understood by 
Fleet after purwd. The question arises : why not take purvvd as a sub- 
stantive as seems natural, instead of taking it as an adjective ? Because it is 
rather strange that, in all these cases which are many, we find we have to 
supply either tithau or prasastihi after it. That purvvd is in such 
cases used as a substantive may be seen from the following which occurs in 
Gupta Iscr., No. 36 : evam raja-varsa-mdsa-dinaih Uasydm purvvdydn* sva- 
laksanair yukta-purvvdydm. In this sentence the term purvvd has been 
used, not once, but twice. We are therefore compelled to take both the purvvd, 
at least the first of it, as a substantive. And further it seems that the word 
was used probably in the sense of ‘ detailed order,’ or ‘ descriptive sequence.’ 
The phrase may, therefore, be translated as follows : “ when thus with the 
regnal year, month and day, this was the detailed order (of the date), the 
detailed order being invested with its own characteristics.” This may be 
compared with similar wordings in Gupta Inscr., Nos. 23 and 25. That 
purvvd had some such meaning appears also from a Nagari Inscription, where 
we meet with asydm Mdlava-purvvdydm, “ when this was the detailed order 
(of the date) according to the Malavas” (D. R. Bhandarkar's List, No. 5). 
In all other records, therefore, where asydm or etasydm purvvdydm occurs, 
we had better for the same reason translate it “when this was the detailed 
order (of the date).” 



GOTRA AND PRAVARAS OF THE KADAMBAS 


By 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar has published a note on the ‘ Origin of the 
Kadambas/ in the Indian Culture, (Vol. IV, pp. 118-123). He has shown 
therein that the Kadambas, in almost all the inscriptions have claimed lo be* 
of the ‘Manavya gotra" and ‘ Haritlputra.’ But it is stated in Banavasi giant 
of the eighth year of Mrgesavarman s reign ilnd. Ant., Vol. VII, pp. 35-36 ^ 
that they belonged to the Ahgirasa gotra. Again in the Talgunda inscription. 
{Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 31ff k it is said that they are of ‘ trydrsa-vartma,' i e. 
their pravaras having the names of three seers. Hr \v to reconcile this difference 
in gotrfl-names? Let us see if we can throw any light on the subject. 

‘ Ahgirasa ’ as the name of a gotra is not found in any of the standard 
works on gotras and pravaras. In fact Ahgiifi himself is net the founder of any 
gotras, but his descendants, Gotama and Bharadvaja All the gotras under 
these two groups have got the pravaras beginning with ‘ Angirasa.’ Bc^idt's 
some K§atriyas having become Brahmapas. affiliated themselves with the 
clan of Ahgira. Their pravaras also be'gin with ' Ahgirasa.’ They are called 
Kevala or ‘ only ’ Ahgirasa, because their pravaras do not contain any othti 
names of the seers of the Ahgira s real descendants. The gotras under Ciotama 
and Bharadvaja are called simply Ahgirasa or Ahgirasa pro^xT. Any of tlu^si 
can go by the name of Ahgirasa gotra. Some of these Ahgirasas have got 
three pravaras, some five pravaras and some alternate sets of three and five. 

Although the standard authorities do not recognise any gf)/rfir-namo as 
‘Ahgirasa,’ they are in existence among the present-day Brahmanas, with dif- 
ferent pravaras. To which of these Ahgirasas did the Kadambas belong? 
This cannot be said unless we know their pravaras. Dr. Sircar, on tlx 
authority of the Sabda-Kalpadruma, suggests their pravaras as : Ahgirasa, 
Vasi§tha and Barhaspatya.' This appears to be a dvydmu^ydyana or double 
gotra formed of the Bharadvaja and Vasisfha gotras, as it contains the prava- 
ras of both. The Sabda-Kalpadruma has quoted from Gotra-pravara-Viveka in 
the Dharmapradipa of Dhananjaya, which deals with the gotras and pravaras 
generally found in Bengal. But Ahgirasa gotras with different pravaras are 
found among the Brahmanas and others of different localities. The Modh 
Brahmapas have got Ahgirasa gotra with the three pravaras of .Angirasa, 
Autathya and Gautama i Brahmanotpatti-martanda, p. 164). These are found 
in the Asvalayana, Apastamba and Kdtydyana Srauta-sutras, under the name 
of Autathya-Gautama (Gotra-pravara-nibandha-Kadambam, p. 223). The 
Kheijaval Brahmans of the village Hiroll have got the Ahgirasa gotra with the 
pravaras of Ahgirasa, Naidhruva and Saunaka iBrd, Mart., p. 460). It seems 
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to have pravaras of three different gotras. The Dhamanakaras of the KarhaJ 
Brahmans are of the Ahgirasa gotra. They cannot marry in the Kevala 
Ahgirasa gotras of Kutsa and Mudgala among them. This shows that they 
also belong to the Kevala Angirasa. The Valmika Brahmans have got an 
Ahgirasa gotra with the pravaras of the Ahgirasa, Bharmysva & Maudgalya 
(Ibid., p. 538). This goes by the name of Maudgalya in the standard books. 
Besides these the Nagar, Darola and Mahara§tra Brahmans, and the Daman 
Prabhus of Konkan and Mahara^tra have got Ahgirasa gotra. But we do not 
know their pravaras. It is clear from what we have shown that any gotras 
under Ahgirasa proper or Kevala Ahgirasa can go by their general name of 
Ahgirasa. So we are not in a position to ascertain the pravaras of the Ka- 
dambas from the mere mention of Ahgirasa gotra with three pravaras. 

Let us see if the mention of Manavya gotra can be of any help in this 
direction. The standard authorities speak of three Manavas. They are 

( 1 } The Ksatriyas are said to have only one set of Arsa-pravaras of their 
own, viz. Manava, Aida and Paururavas The Kadambas were Brahmanas. 
besides there is no Ahgirasa in it, so this cannot apply to them. 

(2) The Matsyapurdna (Ch. 196, Verses 49-50) alone speaks of a Ma- 
nava gotra, under the Bharadvajas, with the five pravaras of Ahgirasa, Barhas- 
patya, Bharadvaja, Mantravara and Atmabhuva. This may be the Manavya 
gotra of the Kadambas. But it has got five pravaras, without any alternative 
of three pravaras. 

(3) The third Manava gotra is Sdrvavarnika, i.e. for all. Sdrvavarnika 
has been interpreted as traivarnika, i.e. fer Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya 
only, because the mles and regulations about the gotras and pravaras do not * 
apply to the Sudras. Katyayana has gone further. He says that it is for the 
Vaisyas only. (Gotra-pravara-nibandka-Kadambarn, p. 133f.). This can 
hardly be accepted. It seems this was meant for people ether than the des- 
cendants of the eight Rsi founders of the gotras, viz. Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, Vasistha, Kasyapa and Agastya. 

In fact gotra in this special sense can only be applied to the descendants 
of these eight Rsis. Even the Kevala Bhrgus and the Kevala Ahgirasas do 
not strictly speaking come under the category of gotra, but they are treated 
as such because they have been dealt with in the chapter of Pravaras in the 
Srauta-Siitras, along with those of the eight Ptsis. Besides these there were, 
no doubt, other Brahmapas, who were gotraless, but this is hard to believe 
now-a-days. The Pancavimsati-Brdhmana (20, 15, 10) speaks of the andr- 
^eya or pravaraX^ brdhmatias. The Vrdtyas were another class of Brah- 
manas, who were taken into the Brahmanical fold by performing the Vrdtya- 
stoma sacrifice, had no gotras. Some rites, such as Srdddha prescribed for all 
the four Varr^as, required the recitation of gotras. What should a man with- 
out a gotra do in such cases? Probably for these people the Sdrvavarnika 
gotra of Manavya was prescribed, because all are descended from Manu. 
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We do not now-a-days meet with the Manavya or Manava gotra. The rea- 
son seems to be that at a later period this gotra has made place for Kasyapa 
gotra, which are treated as the Sdrvavarrtika, as all according to the Sruti are 
descended from Kasyapa {Nirnayasindhu, p. 280, Venkatesvara Press). These 
gotraless Brahma^as probably taking up the gotras of their Acdryas have, by 
and by, been all merged into the descendants of the eight Rsis [Kaufitaki- 
grhyasutra, 2, 2 ; S. B. Vol. XXIX, p. 62). This seems to be the reason 
why we do not find any g(?^rtfless Brahmapas now-a-days. 

The Kadambas seem to have belonged to the Dvyamu^yfiyana or double 
gotra, formed of their patronymic Manavya golra and the metronymic Harita 
gotra, showing that they were debarred from marrying in eithei of the gotras. 
In earlier times the putrikaputras and the Kdmna-putras formed into dvyd^ 
musydyanas in this way (Bhattoji Diksita’s Pancavimsatimatasamgraha, Be- 
nares Edn., p. 105). We understand that the custom of Putrikd-puiras is still 
prevalent among the Nambutiri Brahmanas of Southern India. The Harita 
gotra belongs to the group of Kerala Angirasa. These Drydmu<ydyanas can 
go by either of the two gotras of which they are formed or by both formed into 
a compound name. Thus they could be called Angirasa, which is the bigger 
group-name of the Haritas. The patrcwiymic Manavya gotra of the Kadam- 
bas shows that they were originally gofrezless Brdhmarias, and metronymic Han- 
tiputra goes to prove that they were putrikd-putra or Kdmna-puira of a girl 
of Harita gotra. Their three pravaras were probably Manavya, Angirasa and 
Harita. 



RAVIVARMAN KULASEKHARA 

{The Emergence oj Travancore into Historical View) 

By 

S. KRISHNASWAxMI AIYANGAR 

The Extent oj Territory included in Travancore. 

The state that goes by the name of Travancore now and occupies the south- 
west corner of peninsular India, falls into two distinct parts as it were, one 
Tamil and one Malayalam. The southern part of it extending from Cape 
Comerin to much past Quilon strikes a traveller as being more or less part of 
the Tinnevelly District, judging from the people whom one meets on his way. 
The northern portion is equally distinctly Alalayalam. This state of things 
seems to be the result of the history of the country of long standing, and 
could hardly be a matter of late history. Apart from the general question of 
the differentiation of Malayalam from Tamil, and the period of time when that 
differentiation did actually take place, we have to remember that, in the days 
of the Sangam literature, the Tamil part of Travancore was included in the 
territory of the Aay chieftains and afterwards came to be distinctly known 
as Nanjil Nadu, forming a separate political entity under the suzerainty of the 
Pandyas. That this state of things continued to almost the end of the 8th cen- 
tury is in evidence in the Pandya copper-plate charter called the V^vikkudi 
plates published in the Epigraphia Indica,^ where the Pandya contemporary^ 
of the great Nandivarman II. Pallava Malla is stated to have undertaken an 
expedition against his united enemies who had mustered strong in the Kongu 
country.- The charter claims for him a very thorough victory over his 
eneniies in the region of Kongu, defeating the great Pallava himself. But 
what is really important to us in the present context is that as a result of this 
victory he was able to march across the whole of Kongu against the Chera. 
Having defeated the Chera and put him under tribute in the region of the 
Chera kingdom proper at the time, namely, the state of Cochin and the part 
of Malabar dependent thereon extending southwards to the northern limit 
indicated above of the Travancore country, the charter states that he landed 
in what is now the Travancore country and marched across, as if through his 
own territory, into the Tinnevelly District reaching his capital of Madura 
ultimately. These give us unmistakably to understand that practically the 
whole of what is now Travancore was under the authority of the Pandyas at 
this time, as a result of conquest. There is much evidence in Tamil literature 

1. Vol. XVIII. 

2. Sewell’s Historical Inscription of Southern India, p. 31 under date 1933-34 
.& note 3. 
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which would confirm this for three or four generations preceding tliis great 
Pandya ruler. Even in the days of the great Chola dynasty which came into 
power at the end of the 9th century and gradually extended its authority so 
as to take into the Chola dominions even all the west coast almost, we have 
the clearest indication that the campaigns that the Cholas had to undertake 
against the southern coast of this region, were more or less a part of the cam- 
paigns that the Cholas had to undertake against the Pandyas, and campaigns 
which were definitely called wars against the Chera rulers of the time, have 
reference, as in the Pandya charter above, to the region much farther north 
of what is now Travancore. 

The Chera Kingdom, 

The history of the Cheras therefore during the first millennium and more, 
is practically the history of the region of Malabar including within it what i'- 
now called North Malabar, what is called British Malabar and the territory 
now under the authority of the State of Cochin. It is well known from wideK 
scattered statements in Tamil literature that the distant south. India south of 
the Krishna-Tungabhadra frontier, was the territory of tht* three crowned 
kingdoms of the south, and its equivalent m Sanskrit. In the period oi 
Pallava ascendency when the Pallava< actually clainuxl luk* over the wh<»l( 
of South India, they gave themselves a title Trai-rdjya-Pallava, rnt'aning lliert 
by that their authority extended over tiie thit‘t‘ kingdoms or the territoiies of 
the three kings of the south. Thest* were Chola. Pandya, Chera or Keiala 
That there w’as an independent Kerala as one of the thnv kingdom^ in the 
days of Asoka is clearly in evidence in his rock edicts, the 4th and 13th ol 
which actually mention Keralaputra among the '‘outhern |k)wvi> with whom 
he came into diplomatic reIat^()n^ more or This term KPalaputra tin 

Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil Chlramfnu and s<x^ms to be. tliough i'*ot \'ei\ 
obviously, a derivative therefrom The Tamils always call IH'opU^ 
and their rulers ^ran. But the* name is 'omewhat mtKlified also, in author it a 
tive works of Tamil literaturt, by the addition of a syllable, making it Jv'iai 
in the singular and Seraiar in tlu* pluial “ sCial, N-mbian, smarn. Mu, Titi 
yan’'^ occurs in the Sangam works. In more modern Tamil one often mv> 
with expressions ^ralar Kon as in reft*r(*nct*s to Kula'^khara Avar. A form 
like ^ralam or Seralam for the country, does not s(x;m an imi)OssibIe forma 
tion, and, if it had any vogue as the name of the country’, its adoption by tlu 
Sanskritists tvould certainly be nothing strange. The term Kerala tlierefoi^ 
of the Sanskritists seems to be formed on the Tamil wT>rd SeraJan or XTalat. 
singular or plural. That does not however explain why the king should lx 
called Keralaputra in Sanskrit or Pali, corrupted into Cir(*ek Cheiobothras, 
equivalent for Cheraputra or Keralaputra. This formation comes from tlu 
Tamil word Serar- or Seraiar- Perumakan which in combination seems to h 
used as equivalent to prince or ruler. The term as Vadukar-Perumakan, and 


1. Madurikanji in the Collection Ten-Tena Pattupattu. 
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even ^rar Perumakan, occurs. Perumakan would literally be “ big son ” 
which certainly is capable of being interpreted as the great son^ and thus 
easily becoming the equivalent of prince. This gets modified in usage into 
Peruman, another variant of which would be Perumal. We then find that the 
Kerala-putra of the Asoka edicts is nothing more than the Serar-Perumakan 
translated. It should therefore refer to nobody other than the Chera contem- 
porary of Asoka, thereby giving us unmistakably to undertsand that there was 
a definite Chera kingdom with a crowned Chera monarch along with the cor- 
responding Chola and Pandya, among the three crowned kings of the south. 

Chera dominance in South India. 

This Chera kingdom existed during the first three or four centuries of thi 
Christian era, and a number of Chera rulers of note can be picked up and even 
arranged in a list of succession, if not actually a genealogical list, to the num- 
ber of a dozen or more, some of whom having had the good fortune to leave 
records of their achievements in these poems. Some of these poems are actually 
intended to incorporate, as far as poetry can, the history of the Cheras. The 
poem Padirrupattu is one of this kind and lays itself out to celebrate the ex- 
ploits of ten Chera rulers w’ho ruled over this kingdom. The poems concern- 
ing the 'first and last of these ten are lost. We have got the poems relating 
to the other eight. A few more names could be picked out from the other 
Sangam miscellanies. The state of things that we find in this body of litera- 
ture shows the Chera kingdom to be a comparatively small extent of territory 
comprising all the central tract of what is now the state of Cochin and the 
territory immediately adjacent thereto. It gradually extended to take in the 
adjoining portions, the expansion being particularly notable in the north and 
the east. The northern expansion necessitated the creation of a viceroyalty, 
at or near Cannanore, which may at one time have developed into a kingdom 
comprising what is now North Malabar, taking into it even South Kanara 
district. But somewhat later began an eastward expansion which necessitated 
the creation of a Chera viceroyalty in the Salem district under the chieftains 
known as the Adigamans of Tagadur, modern Dhannapuri.^ At the height of 
this eastward expansion perhaps came into existence another viceroyalty which 
created modern Karur and the territory dependent thereon, the aggression at 
one time reaching as far as Nerivayil near Trichinopoly in the South, and 
Kanchi itself and the territory to the north of it dependent on it. One of 
these early rulers claims to have anointed himself with the waters of both 
seas at one and the same time at Ayirai (Hagari river in Mysore), the com- 
mentator explaining it that the waters from the western and the eastern seas 
were brought by relays of elephants for his anointment somewhere in the 
middle. When the Chera dominance ceased the territory naturally would break 
up ; and fell to pieces certainly in the usual fashion of India by the subordinate 
governments becoming independent kingdoms. We cannot say that the state 

1. See Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar's recent work on the Cheras for further details. 
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under the Zamorin started so early. But we do know that the chieftain Adi- 
gaman and his descendants ruled independently of the Cheras in the region 
of the Salem district. The territory which now constitutes the state of Tra- 
vancore must have dropped out as well, and perhaps been early incorporated 
in the territory of the Aay chieftains on that borderland, or by their Pandya 
overlords when they established their supremacy there. What actually was 
the character of the political constitution of this southern territory we have 
no knowledge of during this period. 

Pandyas dominate Southern Malayalam. 

When next we come to the age when the Pallavas of Kanchi were gradually 
building up an empire to dominate the whole of the south, the Pandyas set up 
a reaction against them. This seems to have resulted from a general folk move- 
ment which brought about an upsetting of the general ix>litica] order in the 
south. Very early in the course of this Pandyap revival, we are able to see 
the Pandyan campaigns are against the territory of the Cheras, and all the 
battles, se\^eral of them naval engagements, were fought out in the southern 
part of Travancore. This war between the Pandyas and the Cheras seems to 
have been more or less a protracted w^ar, and the actual restxmsibility for the 
aggression varied, sometimes the one and sometimes the other actually beginning 
the war. The series of these campaigns culminated in the invasion of the 
Chera territory by the Pandyan king Nedumaran who, we mentioned already, 
undertook an expedition of the Chera territory westward from the Salem dis- 
trict, and carried the campaigns successfully through the kingdom of the Serat? 
proper, and then proceeded southwards into his own territory w^hich form« 
part of what is now the state of Travancore. This indicates more or less that 
in these centuries, sixth to the ninth, what now is Travancore formed a i)art, 
almost an integral part, of the territory of the Pandyas. 

The PaUava-Pandya struggle detrimental to Chera power. 

The general trend of South Indian History so far has been that in the 
earliest historical period known to us, the period of the Sangam literature 
extending from the date of Asoka, 3rd century b.c. to the commencement of 
the 4th century a.d., Tamil India pursued its course by itself alone, generally 
unmolested by enemies from the northern frontier except on an occasion oi 
two, an invasion under the Mauryas and perhaps one or two in the latter 
period of the Andhra successors of the Mauryas. From the beginning of the 
5th century commences the period of the Pallava ascendency. 7'he Pallavas 
established themselves in Kanchi, the northern province of the Chola empire, 
and gradually extended their power so as to exercise at least an overlordship 
over the well known Tamil kingdoms of the south. This is the period of 
Pallava ascendency, and the success of the Pallavas was great enough to 
justify their calling themselves TraUrdjya-Pallavios, the Pallavas, overlords of 
the three wdl known kingdoms of the south. That state of things could not 
remain undiallenged, and was not allowed to go without an effort on the part 
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of some of these. The Chola kingdom was so near the Pallavas and had 
been so early put out of action effectively that she had to bide her time for 
long before making any effort with a possibility of success. This rolt of 
opposition to the dominant power fell to the lot of the Pandyas farther south, 
as they did not suffer perhaps quite so much either in the Kalabhra invasion, 
or in the establishment of the Pallava ascendency as the Cholas did. Even 
so, it is stated clearly that a new Pandya power had to emerge from the 
Kalabhra submergence, and it is this newly risen dynasty of Pandya rulers 
that took the field against the Pallavas. We have some information of five or 
six generations of these Pandyas, and such information as we possess regard- 
ing them shows them monarchs of a territory extending from coast to coast, 
fairly well consolidated to throw the whole weight of their resources against 
the Pallavas. In the earlier part of this period they had to do a good deal 
of fighting in the western frontier of Venad, and many a naval and land vic- 
tory is claimed by one at least of the earlier members of this dynasty, so that 
we may take it as a fact of history that Nanjanad and Venad, parts of Tra- 
vancore, m fact the great bulk of what is now Travancore territory, had been 
brought under their control, and the Chera territory was actually reduced to 
narrow limits and confined to the north of the extended Chera kingdom of the 
previous period. That it was actually so is borne witness to by the actual 
achievement of the Pandyan referred to previously who conducted a campaign 
against the great Pallava Nandivarman Pallava-Malla successfully marching 
across to the west coast through the Chera territory, and getting into his own 
territory in the Tinnevelly District across what is practically part of his own 
dominions. This persistent war between the Pandyas and the Pallavas, last- 
ing through four or five generations almost continuously, naturally sapped the 
resources of both the powers. 

The extinction of the PcAlava Ascendency, 

The Pallavas had to fight Janus-faced through all this period with the 
Chalukyas in the north across their northern frontier and the Tamil powers, 
the Pandyas and the Cholas in the south. When in the middle of the eighth 
century the Chalukyas were overthrown, and when a new dynasty, that of the 
Rastrakutas, came into power there, the policy towards the south changed 
only for a short period and soon resumed the normal position of hostility to 
the south. Therefore the Pallava activity against the Pandyas of the south 
weakened when the Pandyas assumed the aggressive owing to the pressure 
put upon the Pallavas from the north. Time was against the Pallavas, and 
this pressure on both sides was certain to exhaust the resources of the Pallavas 
and so it did. When the Pandyas, two generations later, advanced through 
all the Chola country, and almost into the heart of the South Arcot District 
carrying their arms successfully, the time had come for the Pallavas td make 
a last effort. They were this time lucky in getting all their southern feuda- 
tories to co-operate with them, and, as ill luck would have it for the Pandyas, 
they embroiled themselves with Ceylon, wherefrom an invasion happened to 
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be threatening. The occasion was taken advantage of by the Cholas in the 
middle who had been biding their time all along to take the tide at the flood, 
and restore themselves to their former position of importance, if not of domi- 
nance. In the result we see that at the commencement of the lOth century, 
the Pandya king Varaguna II and his successor had to withdraw after a defeat 
from the Chola territory and face an enemy from Ceylon as a matter of greatei 
urgency. That was the extinction of the Pandya dominion. 

The Establishment oj the Chola ascendency. 

The Cholas made themselves masters of their ow'n ancestral territory in 
the Kaveri delta first. Then they extended their ix)wer to take in Tonda- 
mancjlam, the region dependent upon Kanchi in the north, extending wxsst- 
wards to take into the rising empire, the terntoiy of Kongu which hapjxiied 
to be the bone of contention between the Pandyas and the Cholas. In tlie 
course of this progress, the Cholas got into alliance with the Cheias of the 
west, who had their own grievances against the Pandyas. Thus was e4a- 
blished in the course of tiie lOth centur}^ the Chola a'<endency wliich crifipled 
the Pandya powder as a necessary preliminaiy. tiianks to the timely inteivt n- 
tion of the Ceylonese in a Pandya civil war, and, what is really imixrrtant to 
Chera history, the cheras saved themselves by a timely marriage with the n-ing 
great Chola Parantaka. The Chera territory, such as it was, was left intact, and 
the Cholas carried their wars against the Pandyas till the Pandya |x)wvi was 
crushed beyond possibility of their making any useful effort to regain their 
former power. In this early period of Chola ascejidency w’e do hear Mime- 
times of battles in the territory of Travancore both naval and on land. Tlien 
w^ere battles not against the Cheras, or the rulers of Travancore separately, 
but as part of the general campaigns against the Pandyas theieby giving u'^ to 
understand clearly that the territory remained Pandyan, the legion actualh 
figuring in these contexts being called Venad, giving us the '^urt'st indicatio/i 
of what territory it was that w'a^ actually involved in this struggle, the teintorv 
namely of what is now^ Travancore. The Chera kingdom lay farther norih and 
therefore safe. The Cholas found occasion to go to w’ar against them svpa 
rately. The establishment therefore of Chola ascendency in South India 
meant for the Cheras an alliance to begin with, consolidated by a marriage of 
a Chera princess to the great Chola Parantaka, but war against the southern 
portions of the Chera territory, the region of Travancore being involvtti in 
war, not so much as Chera territory but as forming a part of the Pandya 
kingdom. The establishment of the Chola ascx^ndency under Hajaraja thi 
Great shows the Chola power exercising authority not only over theii own an- 
cestral territory but over the whole of w^hat was the Pandya kingdom and 
even portions of Ceylon. 

The Chera kingdom under Rdjardja. 

One feature of Rajaraja's connection with the Cheras is noteworthy. While 
early in his reign he is recorded in all his inscriptions to have gone to war 
against south Travancore and gained a naval victory, the first great event of 
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distinction at a place called Kandalur Salai identified with a part of Trivan- 
dram sea-shore, which must have formed a roadstead at the time, it is later 
on in the reign that we hear of him undertaking campaigns against the Cner? 
land proper in the west. It seems probable that in the course of his conquest 
of the Pandya territory, the policy changed either because the Cheras took 
sides with the Pandyas, or because something else necessitated this war. Eithei 
way, the later records of his reign include the kingdom of the Cheras among 
the places that Rajaraja brought under his authority before his campaign ex- 
tended to the islands of the western sea. By the time therefore that Rajaraja 
reached the high tide of his fame, he had brought the three kingdoms under 
his control, and justified the name Mummudi Sola, which he seems to have 
assumed somewhat later in the reign as distinguished from an early title Mmn- 
madi Chola which would ordinarily mean nothing more than “ a Chola thrice 
over,” the most excellent among the Cholas as it w^ere. The title Mummudi 
Chola is distinct in reference certainly to his having brought the three king- 
doms, Chola, Pandya and Chera under his authority. As a matter of fact, 
It seems fairly clear that about the end of his reign, and through the exertions 
of his warrior son Rajendra to become later the Gangaikondachola, a westerr 
campaign was carried to success by the conquest even of the islands of the 
sea. It is just jxissible that Rajaraja found it worth while bringing this about 
as a necessary preliminary to the campaign against the Chalukyas which was 
to be the preoccupation of the Cholas for practically a whole century, that is 
the 11th century. Rajaraja must have already matured his plans of campaigns 
against the later Chajukyas of Kalyani, who had risen to power by the over- 
tlirow of the Rasfrakuta dynasty about the same time that he came into pro- 
minence in the Chola territory, gradually working themselves up to instal them- 
selves firmly in their new^ly wxin territory and brought about peace on both 
their northern frontier against the miers of Malva, and the north-eastern 
against the rulers of Vengi, with both of w^hom the Chajukyas were in deadly 
enmity. Once that was satisfactorily done, it was natural that the enemy 
would be thundering at the gates along the north-western frontier of the 
Cholas. Rajaraja’s plan of campaign therefore w-as in anticipation of this, 
and the Chola-Chalukya struggle was a feature of the foreign policy of the 
great Cholas from Rajaraja to Kulottunga I. The campaign against the Che- 
ras therefore may well have been a mere effort to protect his flank as against 
this great war. We do hear now and again of the Cheras in the course of the 
next century, and also sometimes there is an occasional mention of a cam- 
paign, but generally speaking the Cheras seem to have remained under the 
authority of the Cholas for the rest of the period. This refers of course to 
the Chera kingdom proper, and not to the southern part of it which included 
the territory that now forms Travancore. 

Kulottunga III and the Pandyas. 

This part begins to figure again in the wars against the Pandyas which 
supervened what seemed a change of dynasty about the last quarter of the 
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12th century in the Chola empire. The line of Chola rulers in regular succes- 
sion seems to have ceased, and a prince of a collateral family had to be placed 
on the throne. There was the possibility of a disturbance, and there seems to 
have been some actual effort also. This contributed to weaken the Chola 
power somewhat. The Pandyas found their opportunity. They managed to 
secure the assistance of an ambitious monarch of Ceylon who established 
himself as the ruler of the whole island putting an end to Chola authority 
there. The invasion therefore must have had the idea of making it impossible 
for the Cholas to reassert their authority in Ceylon, and that could best be 
done by throwing their weight on the side of the Pandyas when they showed 
themselves restive, and stake their fortunes on a campaign, almost a life and 
death campaign, against the Cholas. Kulottunga III who ruled from a.d. 117^"^' 
to A.D. 1216 was the great Chola who achieved distinction among the Ch()la^ 
by preventing the dismemberment of the empire by successful campaigns 
against the Ceylonese and the Pandyas, beating back the former and punish- 
ing the latter almost to the point of destroying their power altogether. The 
rival power, the Chalukyas in the north, suffered a severe calamity and did 
not have the good fortune to recover from it, as the Chola power did. First 
a usurpation, then a restoration under a weakling monarch, had brought about 
the dismemberment of that empire, which fell into three kingdoms, the Yada- 
vas with their capital at Devagiri, the Kakatiyas who had taken the place of 
the Eastern Chalukyas with their capital in Warangal in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, and the Hoysalas in the south with their capital at HalabeicJ and Belur, 
the three dynasties w^hose territory comprised the whole of the Chalukyan 
empire, Kulottunga’s victories drastic in their character suppressed the trouble 
for the moment to bequeath to the empire the deadly hatred of the Pandyas 
who only waited for an opportunity to crush the Cholas out of existence il 
possible. The advent of Kulottunga’s son and successor, Rajaraja III was 
the opportunity for the southern power to try its strength against the Cholas. 
The Chola Pandya struggle becomes a feature of the following half century, 
culminating in the extinction of the Chola power and the establishment of the 
Pandya ascendency for the time. 

The end oj the Chola Empire and the Pandya Ascendejicy, 

Kulottunga’s rule extended well beyond the first years of the 14th cen- 
tury, and when his son Rajaraja succeeded to the thr<xie he seems to have 
become heir to the ChoL\ empire together with a crop of troubles which arose 
within its own boundaries. We do not know for certain what the cause 
of the civil trouble was actually due to at this time, but practically all the 
northern part of the Chola empire, the Tondamandalam and the faither north 
of that regiiMi up to the banks of the Krishna, including the Chola territorv 
proper reaching down to the banks of the Kaveri almost, seem to have be- 
come a seething cauldron of trouble and discontent. Rajaraja had a brother 
Rajendra who seems to have held rule, in the earlier years of Rajaraja, in 
the region bordering on Mysore. Whether he had anything to do with this. 
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we do not know, but the chief source of the trouble appears to have been 
the ambitious and enterprising Pallava ruler hailing from the South Arcot 
District with a capital at Cuddalore to give place ultimately to Tiruvadi or 
Tiruvadigai, Ko-Perumjinga by name. Three successive battles had to be 
fought in which the names of other chieftains of the northern part of this 
country also figure, and Rajaraja for the time managed to extricate himself 
from the trouble owing to the good offices of his relative, the ruler of Mysore, 
Narasimha II, Hoysala. These disturbances were certainly taken advantage 
of by the Pandyas looking out for an opportunity for revenge. The young 
and enterprising contemporary of Rajaraja III was Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya who ascended the Pandyan throne about the same date as Rajaraja III, 
in 1216. He undertook an invasion of the Chola country in the south, and 
carried fire and sword up to the capital cities, Tanjore and Uraiyur. The 
empire was certainly in danger of collapse from which it was saved this 
time again by the intervention of the Mysore ruler. This became so neces- 
sary afterwards as the open hostility of the Pandyas, and the somewhat veiled 
hostility of the Pallava chieftain and his coadjutors in the north, were not 
as yet rooted out. This brought down the Mysore ruler again to intervene 
on behalf of Rajaraja III as against the Pallava or Kadava chieftain Ko- 
Peruriijinga. Thereafter the Hoysalas found it necessary and perhaps even 
advantageous to themselves, to have a permanent camp in the Chola country 
which ultimately developed into the Hoysala capital called Vikramapura at 
Kannanur, some four or five miles across the Choleroon on the northern 
side from Srirangam. It was a strategic point from which the Hoysalas could 
watch movements both north and south, and thus be effective protection 
against the enemies of the Cholas, among whom we may now definitely^ 
count Rajendra III, a brother of Rajaraja also. So to the southern powers 
we have now to add the Hoysalas, and any achievement of the Pandyas. 
particularly against the Cholas. must in fact be through the overthrow ot 
ihe Hoysalas in the south. The Pandya-Chola war therefore assumes tiio 
character of a Pandya-Hoysala war to establish the influence of the one or 
the other in the Chola country. For the moment, however, the Hoysalas 
held the field, and were efficient protection against the rebel chieftain, Ko- 
perurhjinga and to some extent hemmed in the Pandya flood from advancing 
too far to the detriment of the Chola kingdom. This went on through one 
generation. In the last years of Rajaraja a fratricidal war arose between 
him and his brother Rajendra III which seems more or less to have sealed 
the fate of the empire. Rajaraja’s leign ended in a.d. 1246 and his brother 
Rajendra had hardly been a few years in authority when there came to the 
Pandya throne a very ambitious and powerful prince who became famous 
in history as Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 

The Need for Pandya Intervention, 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya became heir to the policy of his predecessor j 
on the Pandya throne. His two predecessors carried on an aggressive wai 
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12th century in the Chola empire. The line of Chola rulers in regular succes- 
sicm seems to have ceased, and a prince of a collateral family had to be placed 
on the throne. There was the possibility of a disturbance, and there seems to 
have been some actual effort also. This contributed to weaken the Chola 
power somewhat. The Pandyas found their opportunity. They managed to 
secure the assistance of an ambitious monarch of Ceylon who established 
himself as the ruler of the whole island putting an end to Chola authority 
there. The invasion therefore must have had the idea of making it impossible 
for the Cholas to reassert their authority in Ceylon, and that could best bt 
done by throwing their weight on the side of the Pandyas when they showed 
themselves restive, and stake their fortunes on a campaign, almost a life and 
death campaign, against the Cholas. Kulottunga III who ruled from a d. 117^ 
to A.D. 1216 was the great Chola who achieved distinction among the Chola> 
by preventing the dismemberment of the empire by successful campaign^ 
against the Ceylonese and the Pandyas, beating back the former and punish* 
ing the latter almost to the point of destroying their pcmvr altogether. The 
rival power, the Chajukyas in the north, suffered a severe calamity and did 
not have the good fortune to recover from it, as the Chola power did. First 
a usurpation, then a restoration under a w^eakling monarch, had brought about 
the dismemberment of that empire, which fell into three kingdoms, the Yada- 
vas with their capital at Devagiri, the Kakatiyas who had taken the place of 
the Eastern Chalukyas with their capital in Warangal in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, and the Hoysalas in the south with their capital at Hajabeid and Belur, 
the three dynasties whose territory comprised the whole of the Chajukyan 
empire. Kulottunga’s victories drastic in their character suppressed the troubk 
for the moment to bequeath to the empire the deadly hatred of the Pandya^ 
who only waited for an opportunity to crush the Cholas oat of existence if 
possible. The advent of Kulottunga’s son and successor, Rajaraja III was 
the opportunity for the southern power to try its strength against the Chola>. 
The Chola Pandya struggle becomes a feature of the following half century, 
culminating in the extinction of the Chola power and the establishment of the 
Pandya ascendency for the time. 

The end oj the Chola Empire and the Pandya Ascendency. 

Kulottunga’s rule extended well beyond the first vears of the 14th cen- 
tury, and when his son Rajaraja succeeded to the throne he seems to have 
become heir to the ChoLi empire together with a crop of troubles which arose 
within its own boundaries. We do not know for certain what the cause 
of the civil trouble was actually due to at this time, but practically all the 
northern part of the Chola empire, the Tondamandalam and the farther north 
of that region up to the banks of the Krishna, including the Chola territory 
proper reaching down to the banks of the Kaveri almost, seem to have be- 
come a seething cauldron of trouble and discontent. Rajaraja had a brother 
Rajendra who seems to have held rule, in the earlier years of Rajaraja, in 
the region bordering on Mysore. Whether he had anything to do with this. 
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we do not know, but the chief source of the trouble appears to have been 
the ambitious and enterprising Pallava ruler hailing from the South Arcot 
District with a capital at Cuddalore to give place ultimately to Tiruvadi or 
Tiruvadigai, Ko-Perumjinga by name. Three successive battles had to be 
fought in which the names of other chieftains of the northern paT. of this 
country also figure, and Rajaraja for the time managed to extricate himself 
from the trouble owing to the good offices of his relative, the ruler of Mysore, 
Narasimha II, Hoysala. These disturbances were certainly taken advantage 
of by the Pandyas looking out for an opportunity for revenge. The young 
and enterprising contemporary of Rajaraja III was Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya who ascended the Pandyan throne about the same date as Rajaraja HI. 
in 1216. lie undertook an invasion of the Chola country in the south, and 
carried fire and sword up to the capital cities, Tanjcre and Uraiyur. The 
empire was certainly in danger of collapse from which it was saved this 
time again by the intervention of the Mysore ruler. This became so neces- 
sary afterwards as the oi^en hostility of the Pandyas, and the somewhat veiled 
hostility of the Pallava chieftain and his coadjutors in the north, were not 
as yet rooted out. This brought down the Mysore ruler again to intervene 
on behalf of Rajaraja HI as against the Pallava or Kadava chieftain Ko- 
Perumjinga. Thereafter the Hoysalas found it necessary and perhaps even 
advantageous to themselves, to have a permanent camp in the Chola country 
which ultimately developed into the Hoysala capital called Vikramapura at 
Kannanur, some four or five miles across the Choleroon on the northern 
side from Srirangam. It was a strategic point from which the Hoysalas could 
watch movements both north and south, and thus be effective protection 
against the enemies of the Cholas, among whom we may now definitely 
count Rajendra HI, a brother of Rajaraja also. So to the southern powers 
we have now to add the Hoysalas. and any achievement of the Pandyas. 
particularly against the Cholas, must in fact be through the overthrow of 
the Hoysalas in the south. The Pandya-Chola war therefore assumes the 
character of a Pandya-Hoysala war to establish the influence of the one or 
the other in the Chola country. For the moment, however, the Hoysalas 
held the field, and were efficient protection against the rebel chieftain, K5- 
perurhjinga and to some extent hemmed in the Pandya flood from advancing 
too far to the detriment of the Chola kingdom. This went on through one 
generation. In the last years of Rajaraja a fratricidal war arose between 
him and his brother Rajendra III which seems more or less to have sealed 
the fate of the empire. Rajaraja’s reign ended in a.d. 1246 and his brother 
Rajendra had hardly been a few years in authority when there came to the 
Pandya throne a very ambitious and powerful prince who became famous 
in history as Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 

The Need for Pandya Intervention. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya became heir to the policy of his predecessors 
on the Pandya throne. His two predecessors carried on an aggressive war 
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against the Cholas with considerable success, and were held in check only 
by the Hoysala intervention in favour of the Cholas, which was partly, 
if not entirely, responsible for bringing about the war. The Hoysala monarch 
Vira Somesvara found it necessary to establish himself more or less per- 
manently in a capital of his own, not far from that of the Cholas at Uraiyur 
and Tanjore, both of which suffered from the Pandya invasions. Scmiesvara's 
position at Kannanur on the north bank of the Coleroon over against Sri- 
rangam offered some security to the Cholas against the aggressions of the 
Pandyas in the south, and perhaps even against the active enemy, the Kacjava 
chieftain Ko-Perurhjinga, in the South Arcot District. The Chola empire 
which at its height extended tlirough the W'hole of the Madras Pre;>idency 
has been narrowed to some extent in the north by the rise of a new power, 
the K^atiyas, so that the northern boundary of tiie Cholas even under 
Kulottunga III could not have gone beyond the Krishna river. The region 
between the Krishna extending southwards to Kanchi, nay in fact to the 
southern Pennar and beyond, became a seething cauldron owing to the struggle 
among the feudatories of the empire each one of whom made the etfort 
that he could to set himself up independently of the central ixnver. In the 
northern part of the empire, particularly this discontent sc‘ems to have found 
enccuragement owing to the r'lvalry of Rajendra III to the reigning Chola 
Rajaraja III. Rajaraja achieved very considerable success against the-e 
northern chieftains, early in the reign, by his effective opt^ratioo's against 
the Kaijava chieftain Ko-Perumjinga. But then the fortune's of war often 
went against him, and he was even made prisoner of war by this sifl-samt* 
chieftain, and was saved three several times only by the timely intervention 
of the Hoysalas on all these (xcasions The establishment of the Hoy^la 
power in the Chola country' therefore came in as an act of benevolent iniei- 
vention to begin with. The existence of a iwverful chieftain like' the Hoysala 
in the heart of the Chola country must thewfore have Ix-en unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the aggressive Pandyas on the one side and of the 
feudatory malcontents in the Chola empire itself on tlu‘ other. Such a posi- 
tion would not conduce to the maintenance of jx^ace, and the war tlx^reforc 
now assumed the character of a war between the Pandyas and the Hoysalas. 
the Chola feudatories taking part on the one side or the other, not in obedience 
to the demands of their loyalty to their hege-lord, but in accordance* with 
their self-interest and friendliness either to the Hoysalas or to the Pandyas. 
The accession of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya therefor(‘ came at a timr 
when he could hardly remain at peace even if he were* S(^ minded. 

The Pandya Ascendency under Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 

Jatavarman therefore had to undertake an cx[X‘dition against Vira 
Somesvara in the Kaveri delta and carried the war further through the Chola 
empire in an effort to destroy the Hoysala influence and bring the Cholas 
more or less under his own influence instead. He carried a succ(?ssful and 
glorious campaign across the whole extent of the Chola country to the 
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banks of the Krishna, "i' whereat he stopped his further progress, as one of 
his poetical panegyrists would have us believe, because it was a woman that 
was ruling across the Krishna frontier. This seems rather an anachronistic 
statement, as queen Rudramma had not yet come to the Kakatiya throne, 
and it was still Ganapati who was the Kakatiya ruler. But as Ganapati is 
mentioned in the preceding verse, these perhaps refer to two campaigns 
one following the other. Be that as it may, the flood of Jatavarman’s in- 
vasion had the effect, so far as the Cholas were concerned, of turning the 
Hoysalas from out of the Tamil country for the time being, and bringing 
the Kadava chieftain of South Arcot into some kind of loyalty to the Chola 
empire ; this also made the northern chieftains realise the danger of their 
ways. Jatavarman was able to celebrate the assertion of his authority by 
great benefactions to the temple at Srirangam and othenvise signalise his 
success by his coronation in Chidambaram, thus establishing a period of 
Pandya ascendency over the whole of the Chola empire which lasted for 
the next half a century almost unmolested. In the course of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya’s great campaign northwards, either because there were 
disturbances, or because of an anticipation of such, two of his co-regents 
had to he active, one by name Vira Pandya in Ceylon=^ and another by name 
Vikrama Pandya** in the western regions of Travancore. Their campaigns 
were about as successful as those of Sundara Pandya himself and the Pandya 
power had some respite for the next half a century. 

Condition of the Tamil Country at the beginning of the 14th Century. 

One feature of Pandyan rule at this period must be noted here. During 
the 13th century, the Pandyan kingdom seems to have been ruled by a king 
as usual, but the ruler seems to have been assisted in the administration by 
a number of collateral relations, often brothers, who held the more important 
governorships and viccToyalties. This arrangement seems to have been so 
prominent, and perhaps even permanent, that to intelligent foreigners it seem- 


1. Milava/icchella ^'enadar tangalai venra tadan- 
T51an madurai-nian Sundara Pandiyan suindirainji 
Yalana mannavar tanrcval seyya vavanimutta 
Valal va/i tiranddan vada vcndan matnande- 

2. Puyalurhdaruvurii porukaip puvaneka vira punal 
Vayalundaralarii daru korkai Kavalavarapappor 
Muyalun-Ganapati moytta senjoti mukattirandu 
Kayalundenumaduo munivariya karaname- 

3. Kongarudal ki/yakuttiyirukotteduttu 
Vepgana/alil vcduppume mangaiyarga! 

Su/attamampunaiyum Sundarattoj minavanuk 

Ki/atanitta irai. See also Ep. Rep., 435 of 1905 & 623 of 1920. 

4. Mmavarkku Vikkirama Pandiyarku Vendaridum 
Yanai tiruvuHattemmo— -Tanavarai 
Vehradalla meni niram vellaiyalla 
Senganakakkuhradalla nalallakodu. 
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ed as if the empire was governed by five rulers in combination as it were, 
the notion being more or less strengthened by one of the Pandyan titles 
Panchavan, Whatever it be, during this period there were Pandyan princes 
ruling who could be regarded more or less as kings not merely by foreigners 
alone but even by the very inhabitants of the country. Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya was succeeded by another Jatavarman, but it is 
doubtful whether he was really the successor to the Pandya throne, as 
very soon after we find the great Maravarman Kula^^khara on the throne 
who ruled for the long period of about 44 years. It seems likely, however, 
that Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II came in for a comparatively short mle 
between Jatavarman Sundara I and Kula^khara. At the end of the 13th 
century and the beginning of the 14th, the condition of South India was 
somewhat as follows. The whole of the Tamil land was under Pandya rule, 
the boundary extending as far north as the Krishna itself in the lower course 
of the river, and taking in the whole of the Tamil country under their author- 
ity. To the westward of them along a frontier running through wliat is 
the state of Mysore now% happened to be the territory of the Hoy^alas who 
had asserted their indei^endence at the end of the last century when the later 
Chalukyas of Kalyarii gradually weakened and ultimately passed out of 
existence as a political power. Almost simultaneously, m fact somewhat 
earlier the Kakatiya w'ho had already been a |X)werful feudatory of the 
Chalukyas, show’ed a tendency to throw off the yoke of the central power 
and gradually established himself in independence, the Kakatiya territory (xcu- 
pying the eastern half of the Nizam’s dominions w’ith the capital first at Anama- 
konda and next at Warangal, not far from it. To the westward of this, 
and to the north of the Hoysala power, lay the dominions of the Yadavas. an- 
other feudatory dynasty under the later Chalukyas, who about the same time as 
the Hoysalas established them^K^lves in independence. The Yadavas held 
their territory from the Vindhyas southw^ards to as far sr>uth as Sholapur, 
but sometimes extending their frontier as against the Hoy'^las to bring it 
down practically to w'hat is now the northern frontier of Mysore. The 
Hoysala territory took into it all the state of Mysore now, and several of the 
districts of the Bombay Presidency next adjoining the Mysore frontier of to- 
day. Thus placed, the Yadavas and the Hoy^las were constantly at war, 
the frontier that separated them was a variable one, owing to the absence of 
natural features which could mark them off distinctly. The southern frontier 
of the Hoysalas was marked off certainly distinctly by the hills at the foot of 
the Mysore plateau, but the political exigencies already adverted to, called for 
their expansion into what was the Chola kingdom. It was this that called 
for activity on the northern boundary from the Yadavas, but at the time to 
which we have now arrived, there was something like an understanding be- 
tween the two in respect of their frontiers, particularly as the advance of the 
Pandya power pushed back the Hoy^las into their own territory. In re- 
gard to the frontier between the Kakatiyas and the Pandyas, there certainly 
was a great river, the lower course of the Krishna, which does make some- 
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what of an effective frontier. But what was really a more important point 
is, it was a frontier more distant from the headquarters of the Pandyas than 
when their capital was in the Chola country as under the great Maravarman 
Kulas^khara, the last great ruler. Further the northern feudatories remain- 
ed for the time being loyal under the empire, particularly the Yadavaif.ya 
chieftains who claimed descent from the Chajukyas themselves and held a 
very considerable part of the northern territory of the Chola empire. 

The Character oj the Muhammadan Intervention in the South, 

It was in this position of affairs that the newly established Muhammadan 
power at Delhi which had extended its authority to take practically the whole 
of Hindustan effectively now looked forward across the Vindnyas with a 
view to conquest. In the last years of Maravarman Kula^khara, the ruler of 
Delhi was Allaud-din Khalji, whose preoccupations were pre-eminently the 
keeping of the invading Mughals outside the Punjab frontier and providing 
against their effective advance on that frontier. That meant very h^vy 
military expenditure and the maintenance of an efficient army which could 
keep the nomads who appeared in millions pouring into the country, out of 
the frontier by sheer force. Allaud-din’s policy therefore was much rather 
the maintenance of the empire that he already had, in efficiency rather than 
Its expansion to take in distant territoiy^ across difficult mountains and deep 
rivers. He had, however, clear notions, by a previous raid or two that he 
conducted into the Dakhan, as to the wealth of the country there, and the 
possibility of defeating the rulers who had the government of these territories. 
He developed therefore a policy of sending out invasions across the Vindhya 
mountains to defeat the Indian states of the south and draw from their 
stored up resources the wealth that he so much needed for his own campaigns 
against the Mughals. He sent out invasions therefore against Devagiri, the 
state next across the Narmada river. After having brought it under his author- 
ity first indirectly and then perhaps a little more directly, he sent out an 
invasion to the next neighbour, the Kakatlyas of Warangal. After bringing 
them into submission, his general could next go forward further south to 
capture the resources of South India, the wealth of the temples of which was 
one irresistible attraction. But what was really more, in those days the mili- 
tary necessity for possessing fighting elephants in number was great ; and 
South India and Ceylon were regarded as the home of a powerful breed of 
these beasts which proved so efficient in the campaigns of those days. An 
invasion of South India therefore had to be undertaken ; but then they could 
not leave the flank under enemies, and therefore the Hoysala power also came 
in for their attention. The Hoysala adopted the cautious policy of submit- 
ting to the inevitable at need and waited upon the future for an opportunity 
to regain independence, if need be by force so that the Hoysala state was 
left more or less intact when the invasion of the south was undertaken. This 
distant campaign while meeting the views of the general in command was 
actually brought about as a result of a civil war between two brothers, the 
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successors of Maravarman Kula^khara. For one reason or another, Mara* 
varman entrusted a natural son of his by name Virapandya, perhaps really 
the more capable, with the government of a part of his territory to the neglect 
of the heir-apparent, as the prince concerned took it. Through treachery of 
Vira-Pandya or other provocation, he proceeded to murder the father and 
assert his rights. Being defeated by his more capable brother he could only 
fly to the Muhammadan armies encamped across the frontier, and this brought 
on the invasion of the south by the Muhammadans. 

The Condition of the South alter the Muhammadan Invasions 

The story of the Muliammadan invasions of the south is briefly told. 
The invasion came ostensibly as in respect of the other Dakhan kingdoms 
more for reasons of wealth than of actual conquest. In the case of South 
India, however, the wealth wanted included the strong breed of elephants of 
the south, more warworthy than the other breeds. The invasion ostensibly 
came upon South India alone ; but it halted at the southern frontier of the 
Yadava kingdom near Sholapur, and from there a laid was undertaken 
against the Hoysalas. The Hoysala kingdom suffered and was threatened 
sufficiently to sue for peace, and the Hoysala prince was despatched to Delhi 
with a recommendation from Malik-Kafur for favourable treatment,^ So 
Malik-Kafur s flank was safe more or less, and an invasion could march 
south without molestation The object wa'> the suppression of Vira Pandya 
ostensibly with a view to placing Sundara Pandya on the throne. Battles 
were fought in the central region of the Tamil country fcK'twei^n the f(K>thilN 
of the plateau and Tnchinopoly. \'ira Pandya was defeated and driv(‘n out 
and Sundara Pandya was placed on the throne. After plundering at least 
the bigger temples of the south, such as sriiangam and Chidambaram tlu‘ 
army marched on Madura, where the capital \va^ easily occupied and a plun- 
dering raid sent as far down as Ramisvaram its(*lf After sw^eeping the 
country clean of all extra wealth, Malik-Kafur thought it prudent to retiu 
having carried out to his satisfaction completely th(^ campaigns ujKin which 
he came to the south. Kulasekhara's son Sundara Pandya, was placed upoi) 
the throne, and, with a fabulous plunder, Malik-Kafur letuint'd to Delhi. 

The condition of things m South India was deplorable in many ways 
The Hoysala was left in power, but with much criiipled rc^sources, his ver> 
capital having suffered serious damage by the Muhammadan raid. But he 
was in resources enough yet to make a more or less successful effort to re- 
gain his lost position to a considerable extent if only he were allowed the 
time that was necessary' to rehabilitate himself in peace. One of the dis- 
turbing factors preventing this would have been the activity of his Pandya 
contemporaries, but since VTra Pandya happened to be overthrown, Sundara 

1. Ep, Car., VII, Shimoga 68. For a fuller account of these invasions, &c.. 
see the Author's South India and her Muhammadan Invaders. Oxford Universit>' 
Press. 
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Pandya was in no condition to cause any disturbance from the South. So 
the BalLala was left more or less to himself. In regard to Sundara Pandya. 
we have hardly any detail as to what his doings were, whether he made any 
serious effort at all to rehabilitate himself. It looks as though Malik-Kafur 
left a few garrisons here and there to maintain a sort of hold upon South 
India while leaving the restored rulers to continue to administer their own 
kingdoms. The Pandya territory at the time was extensive and at least 
nominally extended as far north as the banks of the Krishna But the 
northern feudatories who were already troublesome under the last Cholas 
were inclined to throw off the yoke of the Pandyas equally, and seemed to 
have had the countenance, and to some extent even the assistance, of the 
Ballala for the time being. So the Pandya Kingdom showed the natural 
tendency to collapse. This was aggravated by the civil war first, and the 
Muhammadan invasions after, so that we could imagine that Sundara Pan- 
dya was confined more or less to the home territory of the Pandyas, the 
more recent conquests being of doubtful allegiance. It therefore became 
more or less a question of what exactly either of the South Indian rulers 
could do to reclaim South India either jointly or singly. Joint action would 
involve the two powers being more or less in a satisfactorily strong condi- 
tion. While this condition might have been satisfactory in respect of the 
Hoysala, particularly after the prince had returned with favourable condi- 
tions granted by Allaud-din,^ it is not possible to say as much about the 
Pandya. Whether the Hoysala w^as going to step into the breach seemed 
yet doubtful. It was clear that the Pandya was in no condition to com- 
pletely recover the possesvsion of his kingdom, thanks to the activity of his 
defeated rival Vira Pandya, and this state of things gave the opportunity for 
an enterprising ruler to essay more successfully this difficult task than the 
feeble Sundara Pandya. 

Conditions favourable for the rise of a new power. 

This was not unlikely in the circumstances as Vira Pandya had only 
been defeated by Malik-Kafur and had escaped into* the Kongu country, 
and perhaps across into the Kerala country, for protection. So long as 
he was free, it was not likely that Sundara Pandya would be left in peace. 
Therefore he would, as we should ordinarily expect in the circumstances, be 
occupied nearer home too much to pay sufficient attention to the affairs 
of the empire to which he had become heir as the successor of Mara- 
varman Kula^khara. Such a peaceful condition of affairs nad been a great 
deal negatived by the fratricidal war first and the Muhammadan irruption 
following on it and as a consequence of it. W’e see the evidence of it in the 
northern territory of the Chola empire getting into the possession of the 
powerful Chola feudatories who had begun, even when the last Cholas were 


1. Ep. Car., VII, Shimqga 68. 
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ruling, to conduct themselves as if they were independent powers. This ten- 
dency on the part of these feudatories found encouragement in the slow ad- 
vance of the Hoysala influence into these regions. It was not as if the Hoy- 
sala made any conquest or annexed territories, but it looks much rather as 
if the Hoysala gradually extended his influence and placed himself in a posi- 
tion of leadership, it may be leadership against their Pandya overlords, and 
ultimately becoming himself the overlord of these northern states. That 
would account satisfactorily for the Hoysala finding it necessary to be in 
Tiruvannamalai often as a convenient centre to btgin with. Tiru- 
va^ijamalai ultimately developed almost as the capital of the Hoysala 
in his later wars against the Muhammadans. But for the present, the Pandya 
ruler, Sundara Pandya, was troubled by the possibility of a Ceylon invasion , 
but what was much more real, the activity of Vira Pandya which he was 
likely to resume the moment that he knew the Muhammadan power had 
left the South. If ever a Kerala ruler, or one of the feudatory princes of 
Kerala had a chance, it was now, and we do find a prince of Kerala taking 
the tide at the flood. 


Jayasimha of Kupaka and his son Ravi Varman Kulasekhaia. 

Immediately north of the small kingdom known as Vepad already re- 
ferred to, was another division of Kerala generally known by the term Ku- 
paka, the capital of which at the time seems to have been what is now 
Quilon, called Kulam by the Muhammadan historians of the time, Kolam- 
bam by the early European writers, and Kolamba in Sanskrit which would 
mean a boat. This part of Kerala was ruled at the time by a prince who 
claimed to be a descendant of the dynasty founded by Yadu, and belonged 
to the Somavarhsa in consequence. His name was Jayasimha in consequence 
of which probably the little kingdom of Kupaka over which he ruled came 
to be known as Jayasimhanad. He seems gradually to have built up the 
kingdom in such a way not merely to consolidate his position in the ancestral 
kingdom of Kupaka, but ev’^en to extend his influence over Veiiad and the 
rest of South Travancore as a counter eflort against Pandya extension. He 
seems to have assumed the title VTra Kerala also. He was married to a prin- 
cess by name Uma. and by her had a son who was named Ravivarma, who 
later assumed the full style Ravi Varman Kula^khara. It was this prince, 
bom in the year a.d., 1165-66, who was to achieve the grealneM^ of his coun- 
try by taking advantage of this opportunity. It seems likely that the father 
had laboured hard to extend his frontiers by imposing his authority oxer 
Veijad and even the Tamil districts beyond ; but it does not appear that he 
had brought these small states definitely under his authority. Prince Ravi- 
varman when he succeeded his father might have taken steps to rivet his 
authority over these southern states. We have a few definite statements 
oonceming this mier, which, if carefully interpreted with adequate knowledge 
oi the historical surroundings of the time, would yield us definite details re 
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garding his history. It seems from a fugitive Malayalam stanza^ quoted in 
grammatical works that he defeated a Vikrama Pandya in Venad and took 
from him possession of that region. Having made this conquest and adding 
these southern states to his own, he consolidated his position in South Tra- 
vancore. What, according to the verse in question, follows in consequence 
of this is of some considerable importance, namely, that he took the territory 
from Vikrama Pandya and made it over to a Pandya ruler who, in gratitude, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, as in fact the Pahcala monarch Drupaaa 
gave — at any rate vowed to give — his daughter Draupadi to the Pandava 
prince Arjuna who defeated him. As the statement appears in the verse it 
looks as though he overthrew Vikrama Pandya who attempted a usurpa- 
tion of authority, and handed him over with the territory to the Pandya 
monarch for the time being. We know of a Vikrama Pandya who was con- 
temporary of the great Jatavarman Sundara Pandya who came to the throne 
in A.D. 1251. Among his brother Pandyan princes who co-operated with him, 
we find the names of two, a Vira Pandya and a Vikrama Pandya, the for- 
mer distinguishing himself in campaigns against Ceylon,- and similarly the 
latter achieving distinction by his conquest of Veiiad and extension of Pandya 
authority over Kerala country. This Vikrama Pandya might have sur\nved 
Jatavarman Sundara and remained in government of Vepad under his suc- 
cessors. It would therefore seem as if Ravi Varman began his political career 
by operating against this Vikrama Pandya when he made an attempt to set 
up in rebellion, it may be against the great Pandya Maravarman Kula^ 
khara, and by that act won the favour of the great Pandya to the extent that 
the Pandya monarch gave him, in gratitude, his own daughter in marriage. 

Ravivarman Kulasekhara' s Achievements. 

It would perhaps be the most convenient way to understand Ravi Varman 
Kulasekhara’s achievements by a careful study of the Arulala Perumal in- 
scription of his fourth year‘ in the Vishnu temple at Conjivaram, as the in- 
scripton sets forth in five slokas the whole of his career which may require 
to be explained, so that what is stated in the verses may be understood 
clearly. We shall therefore set forth the verses in translation and proceed 
to explain them in the light of the historical information at our disposal. 
The firsts of these verses states “ In the country of Kerala there was a king 

1. Ltlatilakam, a Malayalam Grammar in Sanskrit of tlie 14th or 15th Century 
I am indebted to Mr. T. K. Joseph, b.a,, l.t., for the infonnation and the verse. — 

Drdriaya Drupadam Danahjaya iva Kshmapala balam ball , 

Venattin udaiyoru Ravi Varmakhyo Yadunam patih : 

Pandyam Vikrama purvakam padaiyil-vaccattippidicchahhane ; 

Pandyesaya kuduttu tasya tanayam padmananam agrahlt. 

2. Records of his 14th year : A.D. 1266. in Tinnevelli & S. Arcot. 

3. Ep. Indica, IV, 145-52. 

4. Svasti Sri Jayasimha ityabhihitoh Somanvyottamsako ; 

Raja^diha Keraleshu vishaye natho Yadukshmabhrtam 
Jatdsmad Ravi Varma bhupatir Uma devyam Kumara Si vat 
Dehavyapya (1188) Sakabda bhaji samaye dehiva vlro rasah. 

K 
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the lord among Yadu kings, the most excellent among kings of the lunar 
dynasty called Sri Jayasimha, from whom was born, through his queen Uma- 
devi as Kumara from Siva, Ravivarma as if he was the embodiment of valour 
itself, in the Saka year 1188 (expressed by the chronogram Dehavyapya) 
What is worth remarking in this verse is that Jayasimha is already 
spoken of as the lordly among the Yadu kings, among the Kerala ruleis, which 
seems to indicate that he had already established something like an overlord- 
ship over the petty sovereigns among whom the Kerala country was divided. 
The queen that bore the son Ravivarma is calkd Uma Devi, and Ravivarman 
is here given credit for great valour. The next verse- states it : “ That one 
(Ravi Varma) led on to destruction the armit^s of his enemies as he did the 
strength of this sinful Kali age. Having done this, he made the Pandya 
Princess his queen in the same manner that he did the Gexldess of Victory. 
So doing he attained to the iX)sition of ruler over Kerala, as indeed he did 
to that of fame, in the 33rd year of his age. He then protected hij kingdom 
as he did protect his own city of Kolambha." The statements in this vei>^ 
require to be carefully examined. Omitting the similes for the moment, 
he is said to have conquered his enemies, and, along with his victory, obtained 
the princess of the Pandya monarch for his wife. He attained to the position 
of suzerain ruler over Kerala in his 33rd year, which would mean ^ka 1221. 
or A.D. 1299. This statement sc‘ems a little too general for making an\' 
thing out of except the broad fact that he reduced to submission to him hiv 
colleagues in the region of Kerala and brought them under his authonts 
This he was able to achieve as iie defeated his enemies, and, as a result 
thereof, gained the hand of the princess of the Pandya. A stray Malayalani 
verse quoted in grammatical work Lila Tilakam,- considtTed as a work of ih( 
14th or the 15th centur>', seem-^ to throw some light upon this matter. That 
verse is translated “Ravivarman, the king of the Yadus of Venad, defeat- 
ed the Pandya with the prefix Vikrama at the head of his army, and, hand- 
ing him over along with the territory conquered from him, to the king ol 
the Pandyas, as Arjuna brought king Drupada of Pahchala and handed 
him over to Drona the strong rjne obtained in return the daughter of liu* 
king.” This Malayalam verse seems to convey these* facts regarding a Ravi 
varma ruler of the Yadus. Ravi Varma b(.longed to the Yadu Varii'-'a and wa^ 
to achieve rule among them. He defeated a Vikrama Pandya on the field 
of battle and handed him over to the Pandya ruler of the time. In rtlum 
for this act of service, he r€x:eived from the Pandya, the Pandya princ^s^ 
for his queen. The obtaining of the Pandya princess for his queen is al^o 
stated in the second verse of the Kanchi inscription quoted above. lU i- 

also said to have married the princess as a result of victories that he wm 

— . — 

1. Kshayam nitva soyam Kalibalamiva aratinivahan 
Jaya ^nvai Kfitva nija sahacharim Pancjyatanayam ; 

Trayatrimsadvarshe ya^ iva yayau Keralapadam 
Raraksha soyam rashtram nagaram iva Kolambam-adhipab- 

2. Lila Tilakam, see above p. 163. 
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in war against his enemies. This statement is followed up by another that 
he attained to suzerain rule over Kerala also in consequence. Obviously this 
seems to be explained in the Malayalam verse where we are told that Ravi 
Varma defeated a Vikrama Pandya in battle, and, by handing him over 
to the Pandya ruler of the time, obtained the Pandya’s daughter for his 
queen. We may therefore take it that Ravi Varma fought against a Vikrama 
Pandya who apparently ruled over Venada, and defeated him in battle ; and 
the fact that he handed over Vikrama Pandya to the Pandyan ruler of the 
time, seems to indicate clearly that this Vikrama Pandya set up as a rebel, 
at any rate, set up as an independent ruler in the country of Kerala. We 
found, as we stated above, that among the rulers that assisted in the govern- 
ment of the Pandya empire, a Vikrama Pandya under Jatavarman Sundara. 
In this century it seems to have been more or less the general practice that 
the ruling Pandya was assisted by a number of his brothers. The foreign 
travellers who visited the country generally stated that there were five Pandyas 
ruling at the same time. We noted already that we have mention of two 
such rulers, a Vira Pandya, conqueror of Ceylon and a Vikrama Pandya 
of the Travancore country. There are some Tamil verses relating to the 
latter. One of them is a general one stating that “ the hill Podiyil, the streams 
running down the sides of which scatter their spray in front of the rising 
sun, is the hill of the Pandya, Vikrama Pandya, who wore the garland of 
Indra, and who, in great anger, defeated the king of Veiiad.” ^ Another 
verse also found in the temple at Chidambaram like the previous one, addres- 
ses this Vikrama Pandya and warns him against marching northwards against 
his enemies ‘having once returned from there, as the ruler there happened 
to be a lady.’ - Here is a Vikrama Pandya who is said to have conquered 
Venad, the Travancore country proper, and who went against the Kakatiya 
kingdom, and is said to have returned from there without conquering that 
kingdom as the ruler there happened to be a woman. The woman there of 
course is queen Rudramba who succeeded her father Ganapati. This incident 
and this war belongs to the period which falls within the 33rd year of Ravivar- 
ma Kulasekhara’s age, and refers specifically to the conquest of Vena;d by 
Vikrama Pandya. We have to infer from this that this Vikrama Pandya 
who conquered Venad {perhaps made an effort to set himself up 
against the last great Pandya Maravarman Kulasekhara, and Ravi- 
varman Kula^khara’s services consisted in defeating him and hand- 
ing him, and the territory perhaps, over to the Pandya ruler for 

1. findumaruvi-iravipuraviyinmur 
Pundivalai visum Podiyil? — Kandusina 
Venadanai venra Vikkirama Pancjiyan meyp- 
Puijaram pundan poruppu. 

2. Vengax) madayanai Vikkirama Pandiyane 
Pongi vada disaiyirpokade— Yangiruppal 
Peijijehr minda Perumale peri^yalp- 
Pannonrum Veyvaypakai. 
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the time being, who in return bestowed his daughter upon him. This 
would mean that Ravi Varman Kula^khara defeated the rebel Vikrama 
Pandya and earned the gratitude of Maravarman Kula^khara Pandya, whose 
daughter he married in consequence. IVlaravarman Kulai^khara was ruler 
of Madura, and if the statements of Marco Polo and other travellers are 
to be given full credit, there must have been in this reign a number of 
Pandya princess ruling over different parts of the country, and a Vikrama 
Pandya, the valiant lieutenant of Jafavarman Sundara, holding rule in Venad, 
might have set up as a rebel. All this Ravi Varman Kula^khara achieved 
before a.d. 1299. The next following verse* which gives Ravi Vaima tlie 
title Sangrama Dhira, the great in war, states that “ having defeated in a 
great battle his enemy Vira Pandya, Sangramadhira brought undt'r sub- 
jection to the Kerala rule, the Pmidya and the Chela kings as if ihen^ 
rulers were indeed policy embodied. In the 46th yeai of his age. he clown- 
ed himself on the banks of the Vegavatl, and, placing himself upon the 
throne, he besported for a long time in the company of the goddc'ss of the 
earth, and the goddesses of Victory, Learning and Wealth This verse 
tells us plainly that 13 years after the first achievement, lie conquered the 
Pandya and Chola kingdoms and brought them into subjection to him as 
ruler of Kerala, and, as if to mark this great achievement, he crowned him- 
self at Kanchi and was ruling pros{>erously for a long time thereafter , that 
is, between the years a.d. 1299 and 1312, he defeated the enemy by name 
Vira Pandya, reduced the Pandya kingdom and the Chola to subjection, 
and anointed himself at Kanchi as the supreme ruler of the Tamil land. 
This Vira Pandya must be the Vira Pandya, the natural son of Maravarman 
KulaSekhara, whose accession to power it was that brought about the fratri- 
cidal war which provided the occasion, if an (xxasion were w^anted, for the 
Muhammadan invasion of the south. We haw noted above that NIara varman 
Kula^khara in the late years of his reign ( \.D. 1293; apixiinted Vira Pandya 
to a co-regency which his son Sundara Pandya probably by the crowmed 
queen, resented and showed himself hard-hearted enough to put hi> own 
father to death ultimately by assassination. This brought on the civil war 
in which Vira Pandya had the upper hand, and Sundara Pandya had to 
flee to the camp of Malik Kafur and invite him to invade the Pandya country. 
When Malik Kafur successfully defeated Vira Pand^^a and placed Sundara 
Pandya on the throne and left on the return journey with his army, Vira 
Pandya probably tried to take advantage of the opportunity and placed 
himself on the throne again. Ravi Varman Kulaa^khara must have gone 
naturally to the help of his brother-in-law, Sundara Pandya, and thus re- 
duced, the Pandya was in subordination to Ravi Varman Kulai^khara m 

Jitva Sangramadhiro nrpatiradhiraijam vidvisham Vira Pandyam 

Krtvasau Pandya-Cholam naya iva tanuman Keralebhyopyadhinan ; 

Shadchatvarirh^dabdastatabhuvi makutam dharayan Vegavatyab 

kridan Simhasanastha^hiramakrta mahi Kirti Vani Ramabhib. 
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respect of his kingdom which at the time included even the kingdom of the 
Cholas, as the Chola power had become practically extinct almost for two 
generations as a distinct kingdom. The statement therefore seems so far 
correct, that, by his defeat of Vira Paiidya, Ravi Varman Kula^khara brought 
the Pandya and the Chola kingdom into subordination to him. The next 
verse^ proceeds to state that “ having brought the Kerala, Chola and Pandya 
under his authority, and, having celebrated his conquest by his coronation, 
he turned out from Konkan (to which Vira Paqdya had gone after his 
defeat for protection) into the forests further north, his great enemy Vira 
Pandya, by thoroughly defeating him at the head of his great army, King 
Sangrama Dhira wrote out his fourth year in the city of Kahchi. This rulei, 
the head jewel of the family of Yadus, enjoys the rule of the earth extending 
from the Himalayas in the north to the Malaya in the south, and bounded 
by the eastern and the western mountains The point requiring explanation 
in verse 4 is the year 4. His coronation on the banks of the Vegavati is 
already under reference in a previous verse, and his writing down the fourth 
year in Kanchi should mean that it must be the fourth year after this coro- 
nation of his and would give the date of the grant which provided for the 
celebrations of certain festivals, etc., in the temple. The coronation on the 
banks of the Vegavati, w’as in his 46th year. This must therefore be his 
50th year, which would mean the year a.d. 1315. He established himself 
as the ruler of Kerala in 1299 in succession to his father. He made himself 
suzerain over tlie Tamil kingdoms and crowned himself in Kanchi in a.d. 
1300-10. and indicted this inscription in a.d. 1314-15. A prose passage^ fol- 
lowing in Sanskrit describes him in glorious terms, giving him the same attri- 
butes as in the verses above, but adding one or two characteristic features 
of his. One term which calls for attention is that he is described here, 
the worshipper at the lotus feet of Sri Padmanabha. He is said to be an 
expert in the 64 kolas or branches of learning, and in consequence he is 
called a Dakshiqa Bhoja. He is also given the supreme titles of Rajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara and Tribhuvana Chakravarti as if to leave it in no doubt that 
he established himself as the suzerain ruler of the whole of South India. 

Other Inscriptions of Ravi Varman Kulasekhara. 

An inscription of his which is found in the temple at Srirangam. is 

Krtva Kerala Chola Pandya Vijayam Kliptabhishekotsavah 
Sangamapajayena Konkanagatam tarn Viia Pandyam ripum ; 

Nitva sphita-balam tatopi vipinam nitva dhisam uttaram ; 

Kanchyamatra Chaturtham abdamalikhat Sangramadhiro nrpab. 

Svasti Sri Chandrakulamangalapradipa Yadavanarayapa Keraladesapunya 
Parii,iama-namantara-Karna Kupaka ^rvabhauma Kulasekhari-pratishtapita 
garudadhvaja-KoIambapuravaradhisvara Sri Padmanabha Padakamala- 
paramaradhaka praijata raja prathi§htacharya vimatarajabandhikara 
dharmatarumulakanda sadguuaiankara Chatussashtikala vallabha Dakshipa 
Bhojaraja Sangramadhira Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Jayasimhadevanan 
dana Ravi Varma Maharaja Sri Kulasekhara Tribhuvanachakravarti. 
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almost in the same terms, and indicates his devotion to the God at §rirangam 
without giving the details in a specific form in which he has done it in the 
Arulala Perumal inscription. He seems to indicate in terms in verse 3^ of 
this record, that he restored the temple of Siirangam by re-establishing the 
deity there with all the holy ceremonies necessary after the defilement of 
the Muhammadan invasions. He is in the course of this record described 
as a man who had full knowledge of the religion of the Veda, 
and did all that was necessary to make Srirangam tl^ holy place that it 
was before the Muhammadan invasions. The grant itself refers to the pro- 
vision that he made for the gift of money to a certain number of very 
learned Brahmans on a particular day in the year, and to be continued 
from year to year. This is followed by a laudatory poem composed of 18 
couplets of which 16 are in praise of him, the two others being the necessary 
concluding stanzas, by a poet Kavi Bhushana. The poem, of course, is cast 
in the characteristic style of laudatory poems, and what is stated in verse 2- 
deserves attention. Sangrama Dhira is here described as the strong support, 
in the age of Kali, of Dharma that had grown weaker on account of the 
character of the age in conformity with the general principle tliat a king is 
the champion-protector of the weak. In the course of the poem he is 
addressed more than once as Dakshina Bhoja and in the closing verse, verse 
16,3 his title Sangrama Dhira is described as the holy Panchakshara, the 
name of five letters, giving similar relief to those who might make in- 
cantations therewith, as the real Patichakshara of Siva. The next' inscription 
of importance of this ruler in the Tamil country is one coming from Tiruvadi 
in the South Arcot District from the Virattanesvara temple. The inscrijnion 
is dated both in the Kali and the §aka years, the former, 4414, and the 
latter obviously 1235, of which it is only the last two digits that are clear. 
The date works out correctly to a.d. Dec. 29, 1313. He is again stated to have 
performed the great ablution of the whole sanctum of the temple from the 
pinnacle to the basement and provided it with a stone called Purakiiarana 
stone. This usually is a sort of an entrance pavilion, or chamber, where 
those who have to enter the sanctum for worship do all that is necessary 
to put themselves in a condition of spiritual fitness for the holy ofike. This 
is a feature of temples which is not generally marked off distinctly in South 
Indian temples, at any rate not called by that name. But a single stone 
platform with a pavilion over is a prominent feature of the tem[)le of Padma- 
nabha in Trivandrum. The ceremony of Purascharana is j.rovided for m 

1. Labdha sagara nemi bhumi vishaya rantum pratishta yata- 
Stasmai 8ri Kula^khard Yadupatistrkshalrachudamaiiib ; 

Rangesmin Kamala sahaya Haraye ramyam pratishtam dadau 
Santab pratyupakurv^ate-hjupakrtah SarvT Kimatradbhutam. 

2. Durbalasya balam Rajetyesha satya Sarasvatl ; 

Sangramadhiro Dharmasya durbalasya balam Kalaii. 

3. Sangramadhira ityetam mantrara panchaksharam budhah ; 

Japanto durgatim nltva prapnuvanti param sivam. 
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the Agamas, particularly the PancarMra texts, and it should naturally be 
that in the Saiva Agamas as well. While the ceremony is prescribed as a 
common feature, the pavilion feature is not so well known in South Indian 
temples. This brings us to the grand climacteric in the meteoric career of 
Ravi Varman Kula;^khara, Before closing this section, it must be mentioned 
ihat another inscrii)tion of this ruler is found in Poonamallee called Sera- 
Pandya Chaturvedimangalam, but undated, conveying, however the same kind 
of information as the previous ones. The insignia on the top of the in- 
scription,^ however, shows the elephant goad (Ankuba), the sign of the 
Cheras, surmounting the fish and the tiger, the signs of the Pandya and 
the Chola, thereby indicating clearly the establishment of the dominance of 
the Chera over the other Tamil kingdoms, Pandya and Chola. 

Critical Examination oj Ravi Varnym's Clams, 

This somewhat detailed examination of the inscriptions of Ravi Var- 
man Kula^kliaia sets forth the career of this ruler in some detail ; but this 
aca')unt taken from his records by themselves, would still fall short of history 
without some confirmatory evidence in regard to at least those points where 
th(‘ deeds of Ravi Varman Kula^ekhara bring him into contact with other 
rulers of South India of the time. We shall therefore have to examine this 
account in the light of the information available in regard to the condition 
of South 'India at the time. Taken in series we may accept the date of his 
birth A.D. 1266 without further question. When he came to the throne of 
his father, Jayasimha had managed to increase the prestige of the family 
by extending his influence over the neighbouring princes of the Chera, so 
that he was jxThajTS something more than the mere hereditary prince of 
the Kupaka De^. He seems to have made an effort to bring Venad under 
his influence, if not exactly under his authority, and to extend his authority 
into the really Tamil parts of the Chera kingdom, probably not without 
success. When he died and the state descended to his son, it was not merely 
the hereditary state of Kupaka, or Jayasimhanad as it came to be called, 
but a somewhat extended teiritory. The first landmark in Ravi Varman’s 
career is his 33rd year by which time he had achieved primacy among the 
rulers of Kera]a, thanks to the exertions of his father, and perhaps also 
his own. Now we come upon a definite historical statement that, when he 
ascended the throne of his father in his 33rd year, that is, a.d. 1299, he 
could give credit to himself of a signal achievement which resulted in his 
marriage with the Pandya princess. We shall have to find out 
who this Pandya Princess actually was and how he managed to 
secure her hand in marriage There is some collateral evidence, and we 
quoted from literature a Malayalam verse which goes a little further than 
his inscriptions and gives the detail that he distinguished himself by a success- 
ful campaign against a Vikrama Pandya, and that it was by means of this vic- 
tory that he gained the Pandya princess for his queen. We mentioned already 

1. Ep, Rep, 1911. p. 79 34 of 1911. and V.R.I. Ching 848. 
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that the name Vikrama Pandya is fairly common in the list of the Pandyas 
of the time, and that the name occurs among those who co-operated with 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, and pointed out at the same time that tha: 
seemed at first sight a little anachronistic. We have now to consider who 
this Vikrama Pandya was, and how by defeating him Ravi Varman Kula- 
sekhara earned the gratitude of the reigning Pandya for the time Ix^ing. 
We have noted already that the reigning Pandya was Maravarman Kula^khara, 
who came to the throne some time in a.d. 1268, and had a rule of at least 42 
years. He was the last great Pandya, and ruled over the Pandyan and the 
Chola kingdoms combined into one empire almost. So the Pandyan luler 
with whom Ravi Varman Kulasekhara got into alliance should be no other 
than this Maravarman Kula^khara Pandya. While he began his reign peace- 
fully and perhaps continued to reign for some years in peace notwithstanding 
the fact that other Pandya princes who claimed to rule some region or othei 
of the Tamil country simultaneously with him, and. in consequence, foreign 
travellers describe South India as being governed by Five Pandyan kings 
simultaneously, generally taken as brothers. Some time later in his reign, 
comes into prominence one of these a Maravarman Vikrama Pandya, tor 
whom we have dates ranging from a.d. 1283 onwards in certain regions of llie 
Tamil country. He claims credit for being the conqueror of Kakatiya Gana- 
pati and the Chalukya ruler Vijaya Gandagoivila. As Ganapati ditKl aly>ut 
a.d. 1260, these achievements of his could bt* no other than the achievements 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I with whom he might have co-operated in 
his northern campaigns.^ But what induced him to give himself titles of 
sovereign ruler in a.d. 1291- is not very clear. There must liave comt* about 
some kind of a relaxation in the hold over these in the later years of Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara, that perhaps led to, it may be, an effort on the pan 
of Vikrama Pandya to set himself up indeixjndcntly of Kulasc‘khara. Sino* 
the records of this Pandya before a.d. 1291 do not make the* claim, we may 
take It that it was about that year that the Pandya prince found some reason 
to set up this extraordinary claim. By a.d. 1290 Ravi Varman Kula'^^khara 
would have been about 24 years, and, as a young man, he might haw 
operated against Vikrama Pandya in his father s campaign, and achieved 
the signal distinction referred to in the Malayalam verse quoted above. 
Vikrama Pandya’s activities in Venad find mention in the Tamil verst'^ found 
among those on the east gdpura of Chidambaram ore of which states cate- 
gorically that the hill Podiyil is specifically the hill of this Pandya, and that 
he conquered Venad. This must have been under Jatavarman Sundara I 
as his records claim this conquest. If Ravivarman turned him out of Venad 
either in co-operation with his father, or by himself alone, he a)uld give 
himself credit for having beaten him, and, if actually hv made a prisoner 


1. See p. 23, note 2. 

2. Epig : 116 of the Collection for 

3. See p. 22. note 1. 
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of him and sent him over to the Pandya ruler for the time being against 
whom Vikrama Pandya would have been a rebel by his act, it would seem 
only natural that he did so. So this achievement of the defeat of Vikrama 
Pandya, the conquest of Venad and the extension cf authority of the Kupaka 
prince to South Travancore in fact, would naturally follow, the more so, 
if, in gratitude for this victory, the Pandya had bestowed the princess upon 
Ravi Varman Kula^khara. Ravi Varman Kula^khara, would tnen have 
become the son-in-law of Maravarman Kula^khara, the last great Pandya 
and brother-in-law of his son Sundara Pandya, not Jafavarman Sundara 
Pandya II. but perhaps the Pandya prince who figures in inscriptions as 
ISlaravarman Sundara Pandya. The claim therefore that by the 33rd year 
of his age, Ravi Varman Kula^khara achieved primacy among the rulers 
of Chera, and attained to the iX)sition of being the chosen son-in-law of the 
great Pandya contemixirary Marvarman Kulai^khara himself seems well 
founded. This would be about the year a.d. 1299, which seems to fit in 
veiy well with what is recorded in Maravarman Vikrama Pandya’s inscrip- 
tions. It seems therefore historically demonstrable that his early achieve- 
ments are real. 

Hu Significance oj his second CoTonation. 

The jiext set of achievements have reference to the period following and 
take us to the 46th year of Ravi Varman Kulasekhara which would be a.d. 
131 1-12, and 12 to 13 years from his coronation and marriage with the P^dya 
princess. In his 46th year he is said to have crowned himself on the banks 
of the Vegavati. Vegavall is a stream which runs through the town of 
Kanci and quite close to the Arulaja Perumal temple in Conjeevaram. He 
had already crowned himself in succession to his father as the suzerain ruler 
of Keraja, and what should this coronation be about, and that in a place 
likt Conjivaram ? The coronation here is obviously his crowning himself 
monarch with imperial pretensions to rule over the Tamil kingdoms of the 
Pandya and tlie Chola. It was stated already that as a result of his pre- 
vious achievements he became the son-in-law' of the great Pandya. Maravar- 
man Kulasekhara. If so, how are we to account for this conquest of the 
Pandya kingdom by Ravi Varman ? Maravarman Kulasekhara s reign was 
very much disturbed in the later years. First there was the trouble created 
by his disaffected lieutenant^ among whom Vikrama Pandya was a promi- 
nent example. Later on he apix)inted one of his sons, Vira Pandya, generally 
regarded as not the legitimate son, which may mean nothing more than that 
he was not the son of the crowned queen, to a government, leaving aside 
the heir-apparent Sundara Pandya. That prince seems to have taken the 
neglect too seriously, and perhaps made efforts to counteract the mischief 
that might arise from this act of the father. This must have led naturally 
to misunderstandings between the princes, often leading to perhaps even dis- 
turbances in the kingdom. It is stated that the legitimate prince Sundara 
Pandya put his father to death and asserted his own claims to succeed to 
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his father’s position, and thus brought on the fratricidal wai. This crime 
of Sundara Pandya does not api^ear to have been committed, soon after the 
appointment of Vira Pandya in a.d. 1296,^ as we have inscriptions of Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara going down to his 42nd year, that is almost a.d. 1310.- 
Sundara Pandya’s crime, if it was actually committed, must have been more 
than a decade after the actual appointment of Vira Pandya to an important 
position. This would mean that Vira Pandya gradually consolidated his 
position, and perhaps had the countenance of his father as against, it may 
be, the machinations of the brother who did not wish that this Vira Pandya 
should gain too much power into his own hands and set up in succession to 
his father. When the matter was found to be well beyond peaceful solution, 
perhaps Sundara Pandya took upon himself the res}X)nsibihty to assert his 
claims by even committing this crime. In the struggle that followed for the 
throne, he had the worst of it, as in fact he mut>t have leaied all the while, 
and had to fly for protection to the camp of Vlalik-Kafur and invite thc' 
Muhammadan army to invade the Pandya country. The Muhammadan in- 
vasions came and went, ostensibly defeating Vira Pandya and leaving Sun- 
dara Pandya to make good his claims to his ancestral kingdom, depleted of 
all the resources, which they left behind. It ma> be that Sundara Pandya 
was not as capable a prince as Vira Pandya, and, whatever capacity he had, 
it was impossible, could prevail against Vira Pandya in the crippled condition 
of the state. The evacuation of Madura by the Muhammadans the 
signal for Vira Pandya to return and reassert his claims as against Sundaia 
Pandya. In those circumstances if Ravi Varman went to the assistana- of 
Sundara Pandya it would perhaps have been quite natural But if Sundara 
Pandya was not able to do much for himse^lf, and there wa< danger of anarchy 
in the Tamil country, the opportunity would have been too gcHxl for Ravi 
Varman Kulai^khara to attempt to establish his supremacy over the Tamil 
kingdoms. Almost through the reign of Maravarman Kula^'khara, the Choia 
and the Pandya kingdoms seem to have been regarded as almost one, and tiie 
capital of Maravarman is olten spoken of as in the Choia town of jayanv 
konda'^olapuram. a few mile> from Gangaikonda>olapuram Ravi Varman ^ 
intervention in the civil w'ar in tht* Pandya kingdom and cairying thr wai 
farther northwards beyond the Pandya kingdom would but be^ natural in the 
circumstances ; and, if he achieved the conquest of thc^se twf) by bi'ating 
the Muhammadan garrisons out of the kingdom if any were left Ix-hind and 
asserted his authority, not over the Pandya kingdom of Iin brothei -in-law 
which may seem rather unnatural or impropi^r to do, but over the Tamil 
empire of the time composed oi both the Choia and the Pandya kingdom^, 
such an achievement would b< great enough to lx* cel(‘brat(d by a srx:oiKi 
coronation of the ruler in the holy city of Omjivaram ; and such a coronation 
would follow the well established ])recedents of th(‘ Pandyas as w(*ll as the 

1. Ep. 4,30 of 1921 

2. Ep. 339 of 1918. 
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Cholas. The coronation therefore on the bank of the river Vehka (Vega- 
vatij is not the coronation of Ravi Varman as ruler of Keraja which had 
taken place already more than a decade before this, but as the suzeiain 
king of the Tamil country in succession to the great Pandyas, Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya prominently and his successors. He apparently had other 
campaigns to conduct before he could feel sure of his new position as the 
supreme rnler of Kerala, Pandya and Chola. Having conducted these cam- 
paigns successfully and to his satisfaction, he could return to Kanchi and set 
the st'al of his great achievement by his donation to the temple, and the record 
that he made of it in the temple itself. The Vira Pandya that figures in the^e 
campaigns is certainly not the Vira Pandya we hear of in the earlier inscriiV 
tions, but the Vira Pandya, the son of Mara varman whom he a])- 
tx>inted to a government in a.d. 1296. This is made certain by the 
statement that after being defeated m the Pandya country, this Vira 
Pandya fled to Konkan wheiefrom he had to be hounded out into the 
forests farther north, and it was only then that Ravi Varman could feel his 
achievement complete. Even so, we shall notice this very Vira Pandya re- 
turns and proves to be the means of undoing the achievement of Ravi Varman 
Kula'^‘khara not very long after. But for the time Ravi Varman Kula^‘khara 
lemained supreme rulei of South India, lie was not content with having 
-et up this inscription in the Conjivaram temple, but even went to other 
jilaccs, such as sriiangam and Tiruvadi where he restored the worship in 
the temides by jxi forming the holy ablution and otherwibe repairing the 
damages the temples had suffered from the spiritual as well as the material 
p.oini of view He also set up inscriptions detailing his achievements in places 
like Poonamalle^ in the Chingleput Dt , among these a victory over a Sundara 
Pandya, in the 4th year after his coronation on the bank of the Velika iVe- 
gavatH as the sujmemc ruk‘i id South India. Ills coronation on the bank 
of the river must have taken place in ad. 1310-1311, and the inscriptions 
in these places are dated 1314-15. 

A Historical Estimate or Ravi Vaimans Achievancuis. 

This series of achievements of Ravivarman Kula^^^khara seems at first 
sight to be no more than warranted by the political exigencies of the tune. 
We have high authority for the statement that statessmen, administrators and 
men of action generally have to adopt jxilicies and courses of action accord- 
ing to the demands of the moment generally included in the term expcdi- 
ciency, as the late Mr. Ramsay M\cDonald told the members of a History 
Conference. But the proper appraising of the various influences that called 
for a particular course of action and the consequences to winch such action 
usually led are matters which are to aw’ait the arrival oi the historian wiiosc 
function it is to weigh and consider the influence of eacii one of the inctoib 
that contributed to the adoption of a particular course of action, and the 


1. Eps. 33 & 34 of 1911 & Rep, 1911. p. 79. 
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results or further action to which this actually leads. Here is the case of 
Ravi Varman Kula^khara, it may be the example of the father that led 
him gradually to the extensive conquests or extension of his authority. Jaya- 
simha’s efforts were to make the influence of Kupaka dominant in Kerala, 
which meant the extension of his authority over VenatJ and the Tamil part 
of Travancore lying to the south of it as a preliminary. The conquest of 
Venad and the districts next adjoining would add very considerably to the 
prestige and influence of the ruler of Kupaka. and perhaps entitle him to 
a primary among the small Chera states comprising the whole of the kingdom 
of Chera. That is one thing. But incidentally it should have brought ja>a- 
simha and his son into hostile contact with the Pandya which naturallv 
would lead them on, according to the exigencies of the moment, to lake fui- 
ther action as occasion called for against the Pandyas unless they were in 
an unassailably strong position and maintained them^elve^ in such a pt m- 
tion. As it happened that was not to be the case with the Pandya kingdoiii 
as it was at the time. There was much that is unsettling in tlie ix)sition. 
and the political balance of jxiwer could not be maintained mih any chance 
of permanence. But more than this chance of simple aggression, the ver\ 
operations in South Travancore brought Ravi Varman Kula'T*khara into 
contact with the Pandyas which fructified into more mtintate relationship 
between the two ruling families. The extinction ot the authority of the 
usurping Pandya prince, Vikrama-Pandya, led on to a marriage alliance, 
which is only symbolical of a political alliance. This necessarily would bring 
the Kerala ruler to take more active interest in the affairs of the Tamil king- 
doms. The time when Ravi Varman Kula^^'khara succtxded his fathei hap- 
pened to be one of the great stir in the Pandya country through an act of the 
great Pandya Maravarman Kula'^khara who created for himself a crop ot 
trouble by the appointment of Vira Pandya to a government as it seemed 
to the neglect of the heir-apparent. The consequential struggles of this im- 
politic act of the great Pandya naturally would give Ravi Varman Kula- 
^khara the opportunity for intervention even if he should be ix^acefully in- 
clined so far as the territory across the mountain border of Travancore is 
concerned. The death of Maravarman Kulasekhara Pandya accentuattd tlu 
further crisis by the acts of Vira Pandya on the one side struggling (m the 
throne as was anticipated, and by the effort of Sundara Pandya to comi* into 
what was legitimately his own, and offered a gfxd ix>litical crisis for Ravi 
Varman s intervention on behalf of his own brother-in-law as against the 
ambitious, if unlegitimate, Vira Pandya. But Sundara Pandya s flight to 
the Muhammadan camp instead perhaps stayed any action that Ravi Var- 
man Kula4ekhara could have taken, and the fact that Ravi Varman did not 
then interfere is evidence of his prudence. If Malik-Kafur on behalf of 
Allaud-din sympathised with Sundara Pandya and rendenxl him assistance. 
Ravi Varman’s intervention would be sujx^rfluous, and w'^ould lead to conse- 
quences which would complicate his position badly. Perha|x> he also sus- 
pected as many others must have and in fact Sundara Pandya himsc^lf must 
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have done, the Muhammadan garrisons were not going to settle down there 
{permanently, or effect permanent conquest of the distant Tamil parts at all, 
in the face of Allaud-din’s caution that his ambition was not the conquest 
of a distant empire. When the Muhammadan garrison left Madura, Vira 
Pandya who had been defeated and driven away would naturally appear 
again, and that was the occasion which would call for Ravi Varmaj/s in- 
tervention, and so he intervened. Vira Pandya again fled from the field of 
battle and escajxid into Konkan wherefrom he was driven farther nerth in- 
to the forests by Ravi Varman Kula-^khara himself. But this intervention 
in behalf of Sundara Pandya could not be such a simple matter as Mara- 
varman Kula'^khara’s empire took into it the whole of the Chola country 
and the Chola feudatone^s were up in arms against Rajaraja, the last Chola 
ruler and his successors. That naturally drew him on into the Chola empire 
ti) set' to It that the rebel feudatories of the Chola country did not create 
further trouble for Sundara Pandya. That meant military intervention and 
more than one camipaign which occupied him three years in all, perhaps more 
than three years, at the end of which he could count himself upon having 
accomplished a complicated task, of which at least he must have had some 
idea even at the outset of his intervention. It is in token of this success- 
ful accomplisn merit that he crownt'd himself at Conjeevaram, the northern ca- 
pital of the Cholas and the city particularly which was the bone of conten- 
tion between the powerful northern feudatories of the Cholas and the Cholas 
themselvc*s. It besides signified the assertion of the authority of the southern 
rulers as against the one other Hindu power that was left, the Hoysala which 
was left in peace by the Muhammadans because of his obvious early sub- 
mission. The Hoyisala ruler found it profitable to take advantage of the dis- 
turbances in the northern frontier of the Tamil kingdoms to extend his own 
authority gradually into this region. So Ravi V'arman's coronation at Con- 
jeevaram would signify at once the assertion of his authority over the two 
Tamil kingdoms, and would amount to an assertion of his authority over 
the three Tamil kingdoms. In fact his coronation in Kanchi would have 
tx‘cn a Trairajya Pattabhishcka or an imiperial coronation as the confeiment 
of the title Trkshatrachudamani in the Srirangam epigraph^ will show. Hav- 
ing done this to symbolise the assertion of his authority, he had to make 
it good by actual campaigns, and he did so by marching further northward 
and fighting and placing on record the consummation of this achievement by 
donations to the great temples of the south, Conjivaram, Srirangam and 
riruvadi, and even comparatively smaller places such as Poonamalee in the 
Chingleput District. Poonamallee is called Sera Pandya Chaturvedi Man- 
galam perhaps in honour of his brother-in-law, and so it is named in this 
inscription, and that in the inscription the mikusa is made to dominate the 
tiger and the fish is again another clear indication, if such were wanted, of 


1. The epigraphists’ report ascribes this to the defeat of Jatavarma Sundar 
Pandya II. (Vide Ep. Rep,, 1911, p. 79.) 
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this assertion of his overlordship. We therefore seem entitled to infer that 
Ravi Varman Kula^khara s intervention in the Tamil country was not mere- 
ly the result of accidents or the exigencies of his position as the son-in-law 
of the last great Pandya and the brother-in-law of the legitimate aspirant 
to the throne, but an act of Ravi* Varman Kula^khara with a view to esta- 
blish his authority as the supreme ruler of the South in succession to the 
great Cholas and the Pandyas in the centuries before him. 

Apart from this imperial act, there is much to the credit of Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara which ought to receive attention in any estimate of him as a 
man and ruler. He seems to have been highly educated, as in fact several 
members of this dynasty of Travancore rulers were, and stood high in the 
estimation of the Pandits of his court as a scholar. He is credited with 
having written the drama Pradyuinnabhyudayam intended to celebrate one 
of the striking exploits of Knshna-Vishnu, and the drama is said to have 
been intended to be put on the boards on the Yaird festival of Sri Padma- 
nabha, apparently the God in Trivandrum. There is nothing on the face 
of it to call this authorship into question. We know it has been in respect of 
the great Harsha of Kanauj, and it is sometimes taken for granted, rather 
too easily, that some poet of the court composed the drama and foisted it 
upon the ruler for the time being as patron. While on the face of it, it 
seems possible, it does not appear to us unlikely that rulers essayed writing 
these pieces as exhibitions of their own scholarship ; and there is nothing to 
prevent such works being published, if need be after revision by the Pandits 
of the court, provided they received the approval of the assembled Pandits 
after being read before them as was usually the case. It seems therefore not 
at all unlikely that Ravivarman Kulasekhara wrote the drama above men- 
tioned. The more so, as he is stated, beyond all possibility of doubt, to 
have been so competent a scholar in poetics and rhetoric that he was re- 
quested by the poets of his court to be their guide in leading through 
Mahkhuka’s Kavya Alanlidra Laksana. The exposition made by him to the 
assembled Pandits of his court has been incorporated by Samudrabandha as 
Alankdra Sarvasva and is available to us now. That the assembUxl Pandits 
of a court should discuss a work on poetics and rhetoric such as the one 
mentioned, in the presence of the king seems more or less the usual practice 
when the sovereign was a man with some pretensions to karning. Of course, 
the Pandits would discuss points of doubt, difficulty and imix)rtance, the 
king following the discussions usually with intelligence and understanding. 
But when a king did happen to be a scholar, he was usually made the Pre- 
sident and his award as to the proper understanding or interpretation would 
be accepted in cases of doubt. This in fact is said to have been the practice 
in regard to the holding of assemblies of learning called Brahma Sadas. It 
is laid down that a Brahma Sadas should be assembled only by a king with 
high qualifications in learning, qualifications which would entitle him to 
occupy the presidential chair, and his awards were, whenever they were called 
for, accepted as final. We have a record of such assemblies held, one in 
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Ujjain and one in Patalipura, in the Kavyamxmamsa of Raja^khara, where 
these formal assemblies were actually held, and degrees in proficiency were 
conferred on various exponents not only of literature but even of the arts. 
Apart from these formal assemblies convened for the purpose of examining 
learned people and setting the seal of approval of a learned body upon the 
degree of proficiency to which they had attained, the courts of Indian princes 
were in many cases informal assemblies of learned men on many occasions, 
and interesting discussions often took place in which particular sovereigns 
when sufficiently comiietent took an active part also. It would therefore be 
nothing unlikely if a talented prince like Ravivarman Kulasekhara should 
have exhibited sufficient learning to have struck his courtier poets as being 
worthy to act as their guide in the discussions upon this difficult rhetoiical 
work. In the light of this knowledge we possess, of some at least of the 
rulers of India, it may be carrying scepticism too far to decline to accept 
what the pcxit Samudrabandha states in so many words in the Prolegomena 
to his Alankarasarvasva.^ He says in effect that the assembled poets re- 
quested Ravivarman that, in their difficult voyage through the sea of Alah- 
kara, as cxjwunded in the text of Mahkhuka, he might prove to be their 
ship to carry them across in safety. Ravivarman himself is said to have 
given the exjxisition called afterwards Alankarasarvasva on Mai^chuka’s work, 
which was collected and edited by Samudrabandha. It seems therefore clear 
that Ravivarman as a prince, was a cultivated prince with a taste in literature 
which led him almost instinctively to correct judgments which evoked the 
admiration of the poets of his court, and it is perfectly likely that they should 
have sat down and discussed day to day before him the work with his ap- 
proval, and the result of these discussions might well have been recorded by 
a careful scholar which, in the actual circumstances of the case, might justi- 
fiably be held to be the work of the prince and allowed to pass as such. The 
Alankarasarvasva of Samudrabandha may have been a w^ork of that kind, 
for the quality of which the ruler Ravivarman may have been essentially 
responsible. It is to the great credit of an active ruler like Ravivarman Ku- 
la^khara that he should have cultivated a difficult branch of learning to 
this high degree of proficiency, and left us sufficient evidence of his achieve- 
ment therein. That he should have found it possible to do so in the course 
of a life of great activity in other departments of work is greatly to his 
credit. 

1. Kadachin Mankhukopajnam Kavyalankara lakshauam | 

Pradarsya Ravivarmanam Prarthayanta Vipaschitah i 
Gambhiram nas titirsliunam Mahkhukagranthasagaram ! 

Naurastu bhavatah prajna stheyasi Yadunandana || 

* j|( * ♦ 

Ityuktvaisha manishavaibhava paribhuta vasavadiaryah | 

Budha parishad alahkaro vyakhyadalahkarasarvasvam |i 

Avadhrtyai Yadupatina vivratasya gariyasahtadarthasya 1 

Kaschid vyadhita vipaschid sabda nibandham Samudrabandhakhyah |1 
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Why Ravivarman s Achievements proved Ephemeral 

Such as it was, Ravi Varman Kula^kliara’s achievement, though for a 
moment it succeeded, and perhaps even gave promise of permanence to those 
that assisted in his coronation as the supreme ruler of the Tamil land, still 
proved to be disappointingly short-lived. This was not because that there 
was anything inherently impossible in his ambition, but it seems to have 
been in the actual position of affairs at the time and the accident of his 
death soon after his accomplishment. We know from South Indian inscrip- 
tions that the last year of NIaravarman Kula^^khara was his 42nd year. 
That would take him to the year a.d. 1309. His succt^s^M-. according to the 
practice of the Pandyas must have been Jatavaraman Sundara Pandya We 
have a record of his 11th year dated January 1314,^ which would mean that 
he must have come to the throne about January 1303. This would makt‘ the 
crime of patricide open to doubt, as the son and the father ruled together 
for about 11 years, unless Sundara put his father to death after this p^^riod, 
and some time at the beginning of ad. 1309. Whatever that be, we have re- 
cords of a Maravarman Kulat^khara who must have bivn the succe^-oi of 
this Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. The date of commencement of his rule 
is somewhere about January 1315, his earliest record being one of his 2nd 
year with a date equivalent to January 1316.- Therefore Jatavarnum Sun 
dara Pandya must have died before December 8, ad 1315, which is the 
date of the first record of Maravarman Kulasekhara II.- So scKin after Ravi 
Varman Kula^khara’s 4th year after his imperial coronation Jatavannan 
Sundara Pandya died, and Maravarman Kula^khara succeeded to the Pan- 
dya throne. But about the same time, Ravi Varman Kula'^khara sc'cms to 
have died as well. We find inscriptions of Muppidi Nayaka, the general of 
the Kakatiya king, one of which states that he efT(‘Ct(xl entry into Conjiva- 
ram on March 25th, and issued two grants in favour of the temple on June 11th 
and 16th, a.d. 1316.'* This Muppidi Nayaka claims to have a]ipomted a 
certain Manavira as the ruler of Qmjivaram. This perswi sivms to have 
been a Telugu Chola chief, as the record orders the payment in the coinage 
of Ganijagopala.'^ Whether this is real oi no, the fact gives cleat evidence 
of the establishment of the Kakatiya authority in Conjivaram, which would 
mean the definite ejection of Ravivarman’s authority from the place 'Phi* 
next year a.d. 1317, the ruler of Travancore is said to be Vira Udaya Mar- 
thancla Varman, ^ as successor to Ravi Varman Kulasekhara. He may have 
been his son or some other. Ravi Varman Kula^khara would have been 
then 50 years in the year a.d. 1316, and while it is not impossible that a 

1. Ep, 871 of 1920. 

2. Ep.. 103 of 1920. 

3. Ep.. 517 of 1922. 

4. Ep.. 43 of 1898 and Epi., Ind VII. 128. 

5. Sewell's Historical Ins. of South India. 170-180. 

6* Trav. Arch, Series. IV pt. i. p. 89. 
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man could die at 50, it looks likely that there was war between the Kakatiyas 
and Ravivarman Kula^khara, and probably he fell in the fight. If this 
should have been actually so, the death of Ravivarman Kula^khara would 
be a prime factor in the undoing of his work of empire building for Travan- 
core. The aggression of the Kakatiyas under Prataparudra would be under- 
standable, as there was constant contention for the possession of the territory 
extending northwards from Kanchi to the banks of the Krishna, between the 
Kakatiyas on the one side and the rulers of the Tamil country Chola oi 
Pandya. In this constant struggle, the Hoysala was gradually and slowly 
establishing his authority in this region ; but at this particular stage, he seems 
to have had no influence in w^hat happened. The death of Ravivarman Kula- 
^'khara therefore left the empire without a warden, and happening as it did 
so soon after he established it, the other forces asserted themselves and 
brought about the dismemberment again. In the same year we have a re- 
cord of Jatavarman Vira{>andya in the Tinnevelly District dated in his 21st 
year in October 1317. That would mean Virapandya had recovered his 
I>osition so far as to hold rule over a pait of the Tamil country, and in the 
next following years, we find his inscriptions fairly all over the central region 
of the Tamil country. This gives clear evidence of the undoing of the work 
of Ravivarman Kula^^khara. 

Perniancnt Result i> oi Ravivarman s work. 

Ravivaiman Kulai^khara’s achievements therefore amount to the crea- 
tion of the State of Travancore as it is at the present time as a political 
entity. IIis further effort to step into the breach as the leading power in 
South India was so far successful that had he continued to live longer and 
cany out his project a little further, it might have brought him into a clash 
with the last Hoysala which might have proved detrimental to South India 
if the rivalry between the two powers actually developed into a war for 
supremacy. But even so, it is only a comparatively short period of respite 
that was given to the south during the confusion of the last years of the 
reign of Allaud-din, and aggravated by his death, wdiich was followed by a 
struggle for succession. When Sultan Mubarak emerged successfully from 
out of this and adopted a vigorous policy, it looked as if South India would 
have to face another Muhammadan invasion ending in perhaps a more per- 
manent occupation. The difficulties at headquarters necessitated the return 
of the general of Mubarak, Khusru, and his return was the signal for another 
revolution which ended in the abolition of Khilji rule and the establishment 
of a new dynasty under the Tughalaks. It was given to the second Tugha- 
lak, Muhammad, who succeeded to his father’s position after a short reign 
of about five years to re-establish the Muhammadan ixiwer in the south. 
He was responsible for the establishment of a Muhammadan government 
in South India at Madura. Ravivarman Kulasekhara would have had to 
face this new flood of Muhammadan invasions. Whether he w^ould have 
held out successfully against that is more than we can say for the present. 


1 . 
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That role of champion of Hindu rule in the South fell to the lot of the last 
great BaU^a, Vira Baljala III, because of the disappearance of Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara, who struggled hard throughout the last decade of his reign 
and fell in the efforts in his own turn. Notwithstanding this failure, the work 
that he attempted was carried to a successful conclusion by those who suc- 
ceeded him and ended in the establishment of the Hindu empire of the South, 
which became known in history as the Empire of Vijayanagar. Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara’s effort may therefore be regarded as the first effort of this 
struggle which culminated in the successful establishment of the empire 
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1. A (1), base of some prn. {see Nos. 254, 344 For the general em- 
ployment of a-, OA see Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. I, p. 2y0; Wacker- 
nagel-Debru.N’kek, ib. Ill, p. 517 ; Oldenberg, Ved. Unters. 20 ; Brugmann, 
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Ital. ); Germ, and Goth, un- ; Eng. un-, in-. See Whitney, A Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, pp. 496-99, 508 ; WusT, op. cit. p. 204ff. 

3. AK.^RTR. m. : non-agent, non-doer, -ta (nom. sg.): VI, 16.2; VII. 
9.1. 

4. AKAM.^CARA, a. ; not moving at desire (will), -ras (nom. sg. m. ); 
VII, 25.2 ; VIII, 1.6. For dtmaratir dtmakrida. . . cf. Muijd. U. Ill, 1.3. 

5. AKRTA, a. : uncreated (undone, unperformed, not made, incomplete). 
-tarn (acc. sg. m. ): V^III, 13.1. Cf. Muijd- U. I, 2.12 (akrtalj [lokaliD: 
M. U. VI, 18, and Muijd U. Ill, 1.3 for vidhuya papam. For a discussion of 
the term akjta see my note on the Chandogya-Upanisad VIII, 13.1. in Indian 
Culture (Journal of the Indian Res. Inst.), Ill, 3, pp. 545-47. 

6. AKETVA, grd.: without effort (according tc Hume’s translation “ with- 
out being active”). VII, 21.1. 

7. AK§A, m. terminalia belterica. -sau (acc. du.): VII, 3.1. 

8. AK§AN, n. : eye. -?«« (instr. sg.): IV, 17.9. -snas (gen. sg.): 
1, 7.4. sani (loc. sg.) : I, 7.5 : IV, 15.1 ; VIII, 7.4. Cf. B. A. U. II, 3.5 : 
V, 5.2 ; Kau§. U. IV. 17. 

9. AKijARA, n. : syllable (a: imperishable), -ram (nom.-acc. sg.): 
I, 1.1, 5, 7, 8 ; 2.14; 4.1, 4, 5; II, 10.3. -rasya (gen. sg.): I, 1.9, 10. 
-TC (loc. sg.): I, 1.6. -rani (nom. pi.): II. 10.4; 23.3 V'HI, 3.5 {triny ak- 


Abbreviations Ch. U. : Chandogya-Up(ani§ad) : B. A. U. : Brhad-Aranyaka- 
ITp.; Taitt. U. : Taittiriya-Up. ; Ait. U.: Aitareya-Up. ; Kauj-U.: Kau?itaki-Up : Ke. 
U. : Kena-Up. ; Kat-U. ; Kathaka-Up. ; I. U. : I§a-Up. ; Muijd. U. Muodaka- 
Up. : Pr. U. : Prasna-Up. ; Maod-U. : Mapdukya Up. : Svet. U. : Svetasvatara 
Up. ; M. U. Maitrayapa-Up. ; Bh. G. : Bhagavad-Gita. Quotations : Ch. U. m 
minuscule Roman characters ; other Sanskrit texts, in devanagarl characters. 
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saratjii satiyam iti cf, B. A. U. V, 5.1). See P. M. Modi, Aksara, A Forgotten 
Chapter in the History of Indian Philosophy, pp. 123-142 ; Baroda, 1932. 

10. AK$I, n. : eye. -sini (nom. du.): I, 6.7. 

11. AK^ITA, a. : imperishable, -tarn (nom. sg. n.): HI, 17.6.' 

12. AK§ETRAjNA, a. : not knowing the place (country), -jhds (nom. 
pi m.): VIII, 3.2. 

13. AKHADANT, a. : not eating, -dan incm. sg. ) : I, 10.4. 

14. AGADA, a. : free from deseasc. -das (nom. sg. m. ) : III, 16.2, 4, 6. 

15. AGNI, m. : fire ; sacrificial fire ; Agni. Gr. atykrj and ayXao^ ; 
Lat. igni-s ; Lith. ugm-s : Slav, ognj ; Goth, ahun-s, -nis (nom. sg. ) : I, 3 7 ; 
6 1 ; 13.1 , II, 2.1, 2 ; 20.1 ; 21.1 (cf. M. U. IV, 5 ; VI. 35); HI, 13.3 ; 18.2 ; 
IV, 3.1; 6.1, 2; 7.3; 11.1; V. 4.1; 5.1, 6.1: 7.1; 8.1; 21.2 ; VH. 
12.1; VIII, 1.3. -;nw face. sg. ) . H. 12.2 ; HI. 15.6 ; IV. 6.1 : 7.1 ; 8.1 ; 17.1 
nlnd (instr. sg. ): III, 6.1, 3; 18.3, -nayc (dat. sg.): H. 24 5. ~nes abl 
-gen. ‘:g.) : I. 3.5 ; H, 22.1 ; HI, 13.8 ^cf. B. A. U. V, 9 ; M. U II, 6 : VI. 17); 

IV, 6.1 ; 7.1 ; 8.1 ; 17.2 ; V, 2.8. -nau ( loc sg. ) : 11. 12.1, 2 ; V, 2 4. 5 ; 4 2 ; 
5.2 ; 6.2 ; 7.2 ; 8,2 ; 21.2 ; 24.3, -ncyas tnom. pi ); IV, 10.2. 4 ; V. 9,2. 
•mn (acc. pi.) : IV, 10 1, 2 ; 14 2 ; V, 10.10. 

16. AGNITVA, n. : fier>^ state, -vam 'nom. sg. ) . VI, 4 1. 

17- AGNlHOTRA, n. : fire -sacrifice, -ram <acc. sg. ) : V. 24 1. 2. 3. 5, 

18. AGRA, n. : front ; beginning ; loc. : at first, -re 'loc sg. * * I. S2 ; 
10.5 ; HI, 19.1 ; VI, 2.1, 2 ; 11.1. 

19. AGR.^STA, a : not swallowed, -tds (nom pi. m ). II. 22 5 Ste 
FIg-Veda-Pratisakhya HI, 14, 2, 3 eaiU^l by Max Mi ller, pp CCLXXVff 

20. AXGA (1), pci. : emphatic. IV, 1.5 ; VI, 12 1 ; 13.1. 2. 

21. AXGA \2), n. , member; limb; lx>dy. -gena (in<tr. sg »* H, 191 
-gdnam (gen. pi): I, 2.10, -gesu (Ick. pi ) : H. 19.1, 2 

22. ANGARA, m. : coal, -ras tnom. sg. ) • VI, 7.3. -ram (acc sg. - : V 
7.5. -rds (nom. pi): H, 12.1 ; V, 4.1 ; 5.1 ; 6.1 , 7.1 ; 8,1. imi t acc pi: 

V, 24,1. 

23. AXGIX, a, : having members (w limbs -gi nom. sg. m ) H, 19 

24. AXGIRAS, proper name -.m. i -rch (nom sg. / : 1. 2.10. ^rasa 

(acc. sg. ) : I, 2.10. 

25. ACITTA, a. : inconsiderate, -tas 'nom. sg. m. ): VH, 5 2 

26. ACYUTA, a. : imperishable, -tam (nom. ^g. n.): Ill, 17.6. 

27. AJA, m. : a drove; goat, -jds (nom. pi): H, 6.1 ; 18. i. 

28. ANJALI, m. : the two open hands held together hollowed -lau ( It 
sg.) : V, 2,6. 

29. ANIMAX, m. : subtility (also as a superhuman faculty), -md (no 
sg.) : VI. 6.1, 2, 3, 4 ; 8.6 ; 9.4 ; 10.3 ; 11.3 ; 12.3 ; 13.3 ; 14.3 ; 15.3 ; I( 
-mdnam (acc. sg.): VI, 12.2. -mnas (gen, sg. ) : VI, 12.2; VHI 61 

i. ... aksitam asu a-cyutam asi, PRAna-samS^itam asi iti 
Dr. Papesso’s translation (op. cil.. p. 145 • «,.e No. 36) h an anjt<- and con. 
interpretation of the pa-ssage : “ . . tu sei rimperituro, ,><*i I'inronsusso. ski 
DAL soFFio VITALE. Cf. Atharva-Veda X, 5.35. 
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30. ani§tha, a. : smallest, -thas (nom. sg. m.): VI, 5.1,. 2, 3. 

31. ANU, a. : minute, subtile; small; atomic, anvyas (nom. pi. fj: 
VI, 12.1. 

32. ATAS, adv. ; from this ; hence ; therefore. I, 3.5 ; 12.1 ; III, 13.7 ; 

V, 10.6 ; VI. 12.1 ; VII, 25.1, 2 ; VIII, 4.2. 

32^/5. ATI, adv.-prep. : beyond I. 8.5, 7. 

,33. ATijANA, a. : uninhabited, -ne (loc. sg.): VI, 14.1. 

34. ATIDHANVAN, proper name (m.). -vd (nom. sg.) : I, 9.3. 

35. ATIMRTYU, a. : beyond death ; overcoming death, -yu (acc. sg. n.) ; 
II, 10.1, 6. 

36. ATIVADIN, a. : over talkative, -di (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 15.4 : — 

pram hy eva etdni sarvdni bhavati. sa vd esa eva^h pasyan 
evam manvdnah evam vijdnann ativddi bhavati. tarn ced 
brilyiili : ati-vddy asi iti. aii-vddy asmi iti bruydt na 
apahnuvita : ^ 

37. ATiviMANA, a. : beyond measurement. ~nam (acc. sg. m. ): V, 18.1. 

38. .ATisE^iA, a. : remaining, -son (acc. pi. m. ): I, 10.5. 

39. ATRA, adv. : here ; there ; in this place. II, 24.6, 10, 15 ; IV, 9.3 ; 

VI, 12 1 ‘,A32 ; VIII, 1.2 ; 3.2 ; 9.1, 2 ; 10.2, 4 ; 11. 1, 2. 

40. ATHA, adv. : now ; then ; so. I, 2.3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; 3.1, 3, 6, 8 ; 5.1, 

3.5 ; 6.5, 6 ; 7.1, 4, 5, 7, 8 ; 11.1, 3, 4, 6, 8 ; 12.1 ; II, 1.3 ; 2.2 ; 8.1 ; 9.1, 3-8 ; 

10.1 ; 22.4 ; 24.2, 5. 9. 13, 14 ; III, 2.1 ; 3.1 ; 4.1 ; 5.1 ; 7.1 ; 8.1 ; 9.1 ; 10.1 ; 

1, •• II parait impossible de separer ce texte d un passage de la Mundaka-Vpa- 

rv^ad. Ill, 1, 4, qui semble dire exactement le contraire, a savoir que celui qui con- 
nait 1(* prana n’est pas un atxvddm. Ou des deux textes Tun vise Tautre, ou ils visent 
Tun et I’autre quelque formule qui avail cours dans les ecoles. II nest dailleurs pas 
impossible de les expliqucr Tun et Tautre avec vraisemblance. Etymologiquement. 
uttvdda se pent justifier soil pour dire ' langage excessif, violent, injurieux (et cette 
acception est consacree ) , soit pour dire ‘ langage sans mesure, bavardage inutile. La 
seconde acception conviendrait bien a la Mundaka-Up. ; ici ni Tune ni Tautre na d ap- 
plication. Nous voyons par le paragraphe suivant que ativadati est entendu avoir 
Tavantage par la parole, dans la discussion’, ce qui explique parfaitement ativddin. 
En meme temps Taddition : ‘ Qu’il declare qu’il est ativddin, qu’il ne sen defende 
pas’ implique que le redacteur avait dans Tesprit Tautre sens, defavorable celui-la. 
d'ativddin pour dire ’un bavard, un diseur de riens’, comme il est employe par la 
Mundaka-Up. II est done probable que notre texte sacrifie ici une fois de plus au 
gout des jeux de mots, lequel y tient tant de place. II se peut fort bien que le vers 
de la Mundaka-Up. vise le present passage et pretende le redresser au nom du sens 
courant d'ativdda. Ne peut-on pas d’autre part supposer que Tapplication particu- 
liere qui est faite ici d'ati-vad s’inspire de tout Te.xpos^ qui precede, dont le cadre 
est une accumulation de termes superposes, done, en un sens etymologique, un 
ativdda?*' (Emile Senart, “ Chandogya-Upani§ad ”, Paris, 1930, p. 101-2.) 

[“ ativddin ;] ^ chi con le sue affermazioni mostra un sapere che va piu in Ih di 
quello dei compagni di disputa. Ma se uno dice piu di quel dhe realmente sa, se 
proclama un falso sapere, si espone a pericolo...” “per questo uno esita a dirsi 
superiore, vedi Ruben, Die Debatten in den alten Upani$ad’s ZDMG., 83. (,1929), 
242.” (Valentino Papesso, “ Chandogya-Upani§ad ”, Bologna, 1937, p. 213, foot- 
note 2). 
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11.1 ; 13.2, 3, 4, 5, 7 ; 14.1 ; 15.5-7 ; 16.3, C ; 17.2-4 ; 18.1, 2 ; 19.3 ; IV, 1.2 ; 

3.3, 5 ; 5.1 ; 10.4 ; 11.1 ; 12.1 ; 13.1 ; 15.5 ; 16.4 ; 17.5, 6 ; V, 1.12-14 ; 2.4, 6, 
7 ; 3.4 ; 9.1 ; 10.3, 5, 7, 8 ; 13.1 ; 14.1 ; 15.1 ; 16.1 ; 17.1 ; 20.1 ; 21.1 ; 22.1 ; 

23.1 ; 24.2 ; VI, 7.2, 4 ; 8.5 ; 11.2 ; 13.1, 2 ; 14.2 ; 15.2 ; 16.1, 2 ; VII, 3.1 ; 4.1 ; 

5.1, 2 ; 6.1 ; 8.1 ; 9.1 ; 10.1 ; 11.1 ; 13.1 ; 15.3 ; 17.1 ; 18.1 ; 19.1 ; 20.1 ; 

21.1 ; 22.1 ; 24.1 ; 25.1, 2 ; VIII, 1.1, 6 ; 2.2-9 ; 3.2, 4, 5 ; 4.1 ; 5.1-3 ; 6.1, 4, 5 ; 

7.4 ; 9.1 ; 12.4, 5. 

41. ATHAKARA, HI. : the sound atha. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.1^ 

42. ATHARVANGIRAS, proper name (m.) : member of the sacerdotal race 
of Atharvan and Ahgiras. -rasas (nom. pi.): Ill, 4.1, 2. 

43. ADATKA, a. : toothless, -kam (acc. sg. n.): VIII, 14.1. 

44. ADADANA, a. : not giving, -nam (acc. sg. m.): VIII, 8.5. 

45. ADARSANiYA, grdv. : not to be shown, -yam (acc. sg. n.) : I, 2.4. 

46. ADDHA, adv. : certainly ; truly ; indeed. Ill, 14.4. 

47. ADYA, adv. : now-a-days ; now. VI, 4.5 ; VIII, 8.5. 

48. ADRA§TR, m. : non-seer, -td (nom. sg.): VIII, 9.1. 

49. ADViTiYA, a. : without a second ; unique, -yam (nom. sg. n.) : VI, 

2.1, 2. (Primordial Non-being, cf. Ch. U. Ill, 19.1, and Taitt. U. II, 7.) 

50. ADHARA, a. : lower; inferior, -re (nom. pi. n.): IV, 1.4, 6. 

51. ADHARANC, a. : southwards, -ran (nom. sg. m.): VI, 14.1. 

52. ADHARMA, m. .* unrighteousness, -mas (nom. sg. m.): VII, 2.1. 
-mam (acc. sg.) : VII, 2.1 ; 7.1. 

53. ADHASTAT, adv.-prep. : below ; down. IV, 1.8 ; VII, 25.1, 2. 

54. ADHI, adv. -prep. : on account of ; concerning ; on. V, 3.2 ; VI, 

2.3, 4. 

55. ADHIDAIVATAM, adv. : in reference to the divine. I, 3.1 ; 5.2 ; 6.8 ; 
III, 18.1, 2 ; IV, 3.2. 

56. ADHiPATi, m. : ruler; Lord, -tis (nom. sg.): V, 2.6. 

57. ADHISTHANA, n. : standing-place, -nam (nom. sg.): VIII, 12.1. 

58. ADHYAYANA, n. : reading, studying, -nam (nom. sg.): II, 23.1. 

59. ADHYATMAM, adv. : in reference to self. I, 2.14 ; 5.3 ; 7.1 ; III, 18.1, 
2 , IV, 3.3. 

60. ADHVAN, m. : a road ; way ; space, -vdnam ( acc. sg. ) : V, 10.5. 

61. ADHVARYU, m. : officiating priest, -yus (nom. sg.): IV, 16.2. 

62. ANA, m. breath ; spiration. -nas (nom. sg.): V, 2.1. -nasya (gen. 
sg.) : V, 2.1 

63. ANAGNA, a. : not naked, -nas (nom. sg. m.) : V, 2.2. 

1. ayam vdva loko hdu-kdrah, vdyur hdi-kdrah, candramd aiha-kdrah, dtmd 
iha^kdrah, agnir i-kdrah^ According to Senary, op. cit., p. 16, footnote 1, ces di- 
verses syllabes, appelees stobha, ont leur place marquee dans certaines parties du 
chant liturgique. Par exemple atha est la lune parce que a est la premiere syllabe 
d'a-nna, ‘ nourriture que tha (qui se trouve dans stkita) evoque une idle de per- 
manence, et que la lune, comme receptable de I’ambroisie, est essentiellement nourri- 
ture, etc.” 
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64. ANADYAMANA, a. : not eating, -nas (nom. sg. m.): IV, 3.7. 

65. ANANUVIDYA, grd. : not having discovered. VIII, 1.6 ; 8.4. 

66. ANANUSi^YA, grd. without giving indication. V, 3.4. 

67. ANANUCYA, grd. : not having taught. VI, 1.1. 

68. ANANTA, a. : limitless, -tas (nom. sg. m.) : 1, 9.2. 

69. ANANTA VANT, a. : limitless, -van (nom. sg. m.) ; IV, 6.3, 4. -vatas 
(acc. pi.) : IV, 6.4. 

70. ANANDHA, a. : not blind, -dhas (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 4.2 ; 10.1, 3. 

71. ANANNA, n. ; non-food, -nam (nom.-acc. sg.): IV, 3.7 ; V, 2.1. 

72. ANAPANANT, a. : not breathing out. -nan (nom. sg. m): I, 3.3, 

4, 5. 

73. ANASITU, m. : non-eating, -turn (acc. sg.): IV, 10.3. 

74. ANASURi, m. : not unwise, -ris (nom. Sg.) : IV, 3.7. (According 
to Luders, ana-suri [instead of an-a-sun] : “Lord of the breath”.) 

75. ANADARA, a. : indifferent, -ras (nom. sg. m.) : III, 14.2, 4. 

76. ANARAMBANA, a. : having no support, -ndni (nom. pi. n.) : II, 9.4. 

77. ANASAKAYANA, n. : a course of fasting, -nam (nom. sg.): VIII, 
5.3. (According to another possible division (a-ndsaka-ayana), the word 
would mean “entrance into the unperishing.”) 

78. ANAHITAGNI, a. : not keeping up the holy fire, -nis (nom. sg. m.) : 

V, 11.5. 

79. ANIRASTA, a. : not thrown forth, -tds (nom. pi. m.): II, 22.5 (See 
No. 19). 

80. ANIRUKTA, a. : unuttered ; not clearly explained, -tas (nom. sg. 
m.): I, 13.3 ; II, 22.1. 

81. ANISTISTHANT, a..* accomplishing naught, -than (nom. sg. m.): 

VII, 20.1. (For a discussion of the rendering of nististhati, see Senart, op, 
cit., p. 103.) 

82. anu, adv.-prep. : after, along, over, near to ; according to ; in order. 
Ill, 16.2, 4, 6 ; IV, 2.2, 4 ; 17.9 ; V, 3.1, 4 ; 19.2 ; 20.2 ; 21.2 ; 22.2 ; 23.2 ; 

VIII, 9.1, 2 ; 12.4.1 

83. ANUJNA, f. : assenting, permission, (nom. sg.): I, 1.8. 

84. ANUTKRANTA, a. : not departed, -tas (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 6.4. 

85. ANUTTAMA, a. : unsurpassed; best ; without a superior, -mesu (loc. 
pl.): Ill, 13.7. 

86. ANUPATAPIN, a. : not ill. -pi (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 4.2. 

87. ANUPANiYA, grd. : without having received. V, 11.7. 

88. ANUPALABHYA, grd. : without having comprehended. VIII, 8.4. 

89. ANUPANA, n. : drink, -nam (nom. sg.): I, 10.3. 

90. ANUCANAMANIN, a. : thinking oneself learned, -ni (nom. sg. m.): 

VI, 1.2, 3. 

1. For a discussion of the rendering of anu by “ well,” see R F. Hume. The 
Thirteen Principal Upaniskads, pp. 299ff., Oxford, 1934. 
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91. ANRTA, a. ; not true ; false ; n. falsehood, -tarn (acc. sg. m. ; nom.- 
acc. sg. n.) : I, 2.3 ; VI, 16.1 ; VII, 2.1 ; 7.1 ; VIII, 3.1. 4ma (instr. sg.) : 
VI, 16.1 ; VIII, 3.2. (See Taitt. U. II, 6)." 

92. ANRTAPIDHANA, a. : having a cover of what is false, -nas (nom. 
sg. m.) : VIII, 3.1. (nom. pi. m.) : VIII, 3.2. 

93. ANRTABHISANDHA, a..* declaring untruth, -dkas (nom. sg. m.): 

VI, 16.1. 

94. ANEVAiviviD, a. : not knowing thus, -dam (acc. sg.): IV, 17.10. 

95. ANTA, m. : end, limit; object, -iam (acc. sg.) : VIII, 1.5; 2.10. 
-tat (abl. sg.): VI, 13.2. -te (loc. sg.): V, 3.6. -tesu (Icc. pi.): VIII, 7.4. 

96. ANTATAS, adv. : finally. I, 2.9 ; 3.12. 

97. ANTAR, adv.-prep. : in the middle ; between ; among. I, 6.6 ; 7.5 ; 
III, 12.4, 8, 9 ; 13.7 ; 14.3, 4 ; V, 8.1 ; 9.1 ; VIII, 1.1-3. 

98. ANTARA, adv.-prep. : between. VIII, 14.1. 

99. ANTARIKSA, n. : the middle of the three spheres or regions of life (in 
the Veda); atmosphere. -s>am (nom.-acc. sg. ) : I, 3.7 ; 6.2 ; II, 2.1, 2 ; 17.1 ; 
III, 1.1 ; 15.5 ; IV, 6.3 ; VII, 6.1 ; 8.1 ; 10.1. -mt (abl. sg.) : III, 14.3 ; IV, 

17.1. (loc. sg.) : IV, 9.4. 

100. ANTARIKSAK§IT, a. \ dwelling in the atmosphere. -U (dat. sg.): 

II, 24.9. 

101. ANTARiKSODARA, a. : amid the atmosphere, -ras (nom. sg. m.): 

III, 15.1. 

102. ANTARHRDAYA, a. : in the heart, -yas (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 1.3. 

103. ANTA VELA, f. : hour of death ; final hour. -Idydm (loc. sg. ): III, 

17.6. 

104. ANTEVASIN, m. : pupil, -sine (dat. sg.): Ill, 11.5. 

105. ANDHA, a. : blind, -dhas (nom. sg. m.) : V, 1.9 ; 13.2 ; VIII, 4.2 ; 

9.1, 2. -dham (nom. sg. n.) : VIII, 10.1, 3. -dhe (loc. sg.) : VIII, 9.1, 2. 

106. ANNA, n. : food, -nam (nom.-acc. sg.) : I, 3.6 ; 8.4 ; 11.9 ; 12.2, 5 ; 

13.2 ; II, 22.2 ; IV, 3.6, 8 ; 11.1 ; V, 2.1 ; 6.2 ; 7.2 ; 10.4, ‘ 6 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; 14.2 ; 

15.2 ; 16.2 ; 17.2 ; 18.1 ; VI, 2.4 ; 5.1 ; VII, 4.2 ; 7.1 ; 9.1, 2 ; 10.1 ; 26.1. 
-nma (instr. sg.) : VI, 7.6 ; 8.4. -nasya (gen. sg.) : I, 8.4 ; 10.6 ; VI, 4.1-4, 6 ; 

VII, 4.2; 9.1, 2. ndt (abl. sg.): VI, 8.4; VII, 9.2; 10.1. -ne (loc. sg.) : 
I, 3.6. 

107. ANNAPATI, m. : possessor of food, -te (vcc. sg.) : I, 12.5. 

^ i 

“ . . . though the Brahman has in this way been described as ‘ anrta \ the word 
amta does not mean false or unreal ; . . in the Taittiriyopani§ad . . . it is stated that 
‘this amta (invisible) Brahman is the pratisthd (support) of the world, that it does 
not depend on anything else, and that he who has realised this need not fear any- 
thing.' (B. G. Tilak, Gltd-Rahasya, I, p. 337; Poona, ,1935. Transl. by B.S. 
SUKTHANKAR.) See A M. PIZZAGALLI— E. G. Carpani. Taittinya-upani^ad (Italian 
Translation with Critical Notes), Philosophical Series, 1, Italian Branch of the In- 
dian Res Institute. 
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108. ANNAPANA, n. : feed and drink, -ne (nom. du.) . VIII, 2 7 

109. ANNAPANALOKA, m. : the world of food and drink, -kena (instr. 
sg.): VIII, 2.7. 

110. ANNAPANALOKAKAMA, a. : desirous of the world of food and drink. 
-mas (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 2.7, 

111. ANNAMAYA, a. : ccmpcsed of food, -yam (nom. sg. n.) : 5.4 ; 

6.5 ; 7.6. 

112. ANNAVANT, a. : having food, -van (nom. sg. m.): I, 3.7 ; 13.4; 
II, 8.3. -vatas (acc. pi.) : VII, 9.2. 

113. ANNADA, a. : eating food, -das (nom. sg. m. ): I, 3.7 ; 13.4; II, 
8.3 ; 12.2 ; 14.2 ; III, 13.1, 3 ; IV, 3.8. -di (nom. sg. f.) ; IV, 3.8. 

114. ANNADYA, v.. : fcod ; food in general, yam (ncm. sg. ) : III, 1.3 ; 

2.2 ; 3.2 ; 4.2 ; 5.2 ; 13.1, 3 ; VI, 2.4. -yena (instr. sg.) : V, 19.2 ; 20.2 ; 21.2 ; 

22.2 ; 23.2. 

115. ANYA, a. : another; another person; ether, -yas (nom. sg. m.); 

l, 1.6; VII, 24.2. -yat (nom.-acc. sg. n.): II, 21.3 ; VII, 24.1 ; VIII, 3.2. 
-yam (acc. sg. m.): V, 11.3. -yasmai (dat. sg.): Ill, 11.6 -yasya (gen, 
sg ) ; I, 1.6. -yasmin (loc. sg.) : VII, 24.2. -ye (nom. pi. m.) : I, 10.2 ; 12.2 ; 
IV, 3.8; 9.2. -yard (nom. pi, n. ): I, 3.5. -yds (nom. pi. f. ): VIII, 6.6. 
-ydn (acc.* pi. m.) : I, 11.2 ; IV, 10.1. 

116. ANYATARA, a, .* either of two ; one of two. -rd (nom. sg. f. ) : IV, 
16.3, 4. -ram (acc. sg. f.): IV, 16.2, 3. 

117. ANYATRA, adv. : elsewhere. VI, 8.2, 4, 6 ; VIII, 11.3 : 15.1. 

118. ANYATHA, adv. .* Otherwise. VII, 25.2. 

119. ANYARAjAN, a. *. having another as sovereign, -jdnas (nom. pi, 

m. ): VII, 25.2. 

120. ANYADRSA, a. *. of another kind, -sds (nom. pi. m.): IV, 14.2. 

121. ANVAYATTA, a. : in accordance with, -td (nom. sg. f. ) : I, 10.9*11 ; 
11.4-9. -tds (nom. pi. m.): II, 9,2-8; III, 16.1, 3, 5. -tdni (nom. pi. n. ) : 
II, 9.2, 4. 


(To be continued.) 



ROUND THE MEHARAULI INSCRIPTION 


By 

O. STEIN 

The personality of a ruler, named Candra, in the Meharauli inscription, 
on the iron pillar near the Qutb Miniar,^ has formed the subject of many dis- 
cussions and recently a new interpretation has been added.- There existed 
till now three main hypotheses with regard to the ruler, mentioned in the 
short, kavya-Y\ke written record. While the former views saw in the Candra 
either Candragupta I or II of the Gupta dynasty, to the earlier age of which 
the palaeography would point, or Candravarman, known from the Mandasor 
and Susunia inscriptions, a contemporary of Samudragupta, by whom he 
was vanquished, but re-instated, the latest view brought forward i^roposes to 
identify him with Candragupta of the Maurya dynasty It is only in con- 
nection with other views, expressed by the same author, that we proceed in 
this paper to consider such a hypothesis ; it is difficult to decide whether one 
should wonder more at the suggestion of such a hypothesis or its detailed 
exposition. 

The reasons brought forward for an identification of Candra in the 
Meharauli inscription with Candragupta of the Maurya dynasty are : Can- 
dragupta did not inherit a big empire, but conquered by his own efforts at 
\easA. the whole oi India *, there is no doubt that a considerable part of the 
country south beyond the Vindhyas (!) was also included in the Maurya 
empire, and as it is certain that Asoka did not conquer it, it was either 
Candragupta or his son Bindusara. The author decides himself for the 
former, referring to V. A. Smith and Raychaudhuri.'* To these arguments 
Dr. Seth adds a passage from the Mahavamsa^ and Mudrdrdksasa, Act III, 
verse 19 and 21). Further, he refers to his paper^ in which he has shown, 
as he asserts, that Candragupta's empire extended beyond modern Afgha- 
nistan and included considerable parts of Eastern Persia as well as consi- 
derable parts of Central Asia, so that the statement in the Meharauli in- 
scription that the ruler has crossed the seven tributaries of the Indus and 

1. The best description ol the pillar is given by V. A. Smith, JR AS 1897, 1 ff. 
An illustration of the upper part of the pillar is found in Coomaraswamy, Geschichte 
der itidischen und indones. Kunst, Fig. 150. A full picture in Fergusson -Burgess, 
History of Indian Architecture (2nd ed.) II, 207f. Fig. 370. 

2. Dr. H. C. Seth, Jiournal of) l{ndian) Hiistory) XVI, 1937, 117ff. 

3. Ea)]y History of India, 3rd ed., p. 149 ; but see below note 23. 

4. Political History of India, 183ff., who gives references to S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian Hktory, 

5. V, 16f. 

6. IHQ XIII, 1937, 400ff. 
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conquered the Bahlikas (Bactrians) will be true. His overthrowing of the 
confederated enemies in Vahga may refer to his overthrow of Nanda and 
his campaigns further east. Thus the pillar inscription “can apply to 
none so well and correctly as to the great founder of the illustrious Maurya 
dynasty.’’^ 

The opening argument which declares that a considerable part of the 
country south beyond the Vindhya was included in the Maurya empire and 
that it is certain that Asoka did not conquer it, lacks any proof. All that 
can be said positively is that the first Maurya emperor Candragupta esta- 
blished his reign in Pafaliputra, Magadha, and that this realm extended 
probably through the whole northern part of India. This is to be inferred 
from the reminiscence in Rudradaman’s Junagadh inscription (line 8)- that 
under Candragupta the rastriya Vaisya Pusyagupta had constructed the dam 
of the late Sudarsana, a work which was repeated under Asoka by his gover- 
nor Yavanaraja Tusaspha, under Rudradaman by the Pahlava Suvisakha, 
and, as another inscription reveals, under Skandagupta by Parnadatta’s son 
Cakrapalita. '• As the locality of that lake leads to Surastra, into the neigh- 
bourhood of Girinagara, the modern Junagadh, where, along with Asoka’s 
inscriptions those of Rudradaman and Skandagupta are incised in the very 
same rock, the realm of Candragupta must have extended from Magadha 
in the East to Surastra, Kathiawar, in the west, apart from the conclusions 
to be derived from the indications in the records of classical authors about 
the peace between the Indian ruler and Seleukos I Nikator. The inference 
from the mentioning of the dam-reconstruction under Asoka holds good for 
this ruler's time and, as no war seems to have intervened, for the latter s 
father, Bindusara. For an extension of the Maurya empire under Candra- 
gupta to the South Dr. Seth refers to Dr. Raychaudhuri’s statements, 
namely, that Plutarch and Justin say Candragupta had overrun and sub- 
dued the whole of India, or, was in possession of India, respectively. It is 
doubtful, whether the words of Plutarch (Alex. 62, 2) and of Justin (XV, 

4, 20) can be taken literally, as for the authors — as sometimes for modern 
authors too — India means northern India. That these two authors had any 
geographical knowledge of the country and a possibility or even intention 
to state exactly the extension of the dominion of Candragupta at all, may 
be doubted. For, till the times of the geographer Ptolemaios (2nd cent. 
a.d.) the real form of India is misrepresented, and if the authors speak of 
Alexander's subjugation of India, they do not differentiate between northern 
and southern India, as even the historians of Alexander’s time knew only the 
former. The reference to Mamulanar, stating the invasion of a great army, 

1. JIH XVI, 127. 

2. Ep. Ind, VIII, 43. 

3. C/7 III, 58ff. The view that Pamadatta has been an Iranian as the late 
Charpentier {JRAS 1928, 904f.) suggested, is not likely in view of his son’s 
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led by “ Vambar Moriyar,” a Maurya upstart, is neither chronologically 
reliable nor historically of any value, as no name is given. 

The expression “ Vambar Moriyar has been interpreted by Tamil 
scholars in various ways. While some explain vamba as “ new,’"’ 
others take the word in the meaning “ bastard or “ unsettled.”^ Again 
the Vadukas, known to be the vanguard of the Moriyar in their war, helping 
the Kosar, against the chief of Mohur, are said to be “ Northerners ”, but 
as they are believed to be the modern Badagas of the Nilgiris,'* the view 
that they came from the western toast/’ appears quite plausible. As for the 
Kosar who have been tried to be identified with the Satiyaputas of 
Asoka’s 2nd rock- inscription,* their home has been perhaps the Tuiu coun- 
try which points to the North of the Tamil country and would explain their 
designation.^ The odes of Tamil poets do not contain an allusion that a 
Monya line ruled over the Tamil country/’ and if there is any explanation 
possible then only that the Moriya must be the Mauryas of the Koiikana.' ' 
The connection of Moriyar with the Nandas in Ahananuru 251 may be a 
reminiscerxe, but the term vamba, if it means ” new ”, is evidently a hint 
to the new line, i.e. the Kohkana line, of the Mauryas. The passage in Mfi* 
mularar 265 about the wealth of the Nandas which has been swept away 
by a flood of the Ganges,^ ’ has been declared as ‘wrong together.’^- 

Nowhere is it stated that Candragupta or Bindusara extended their 
realm to the South, though achievements of this kind have been ascribed U> 


1. Cf. CHI I, 596. 

2. Lastly V. R. Ramachandra Dikshit.ak. TJk Mauiyan Polity 58ff 

3. CHI 1. c. 

4 T. N. SUBRAMANIAM, JRAS 1923, 93[T. , S, S. Desikar. aLo iranslaU s 
“unstable” IHQ IV, 141. 

5 V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitvr aLo says so. Indian Culture I, 99 bt*- 

fore him K. G. Sarkar, JRAS 1924, 667 Thurston, Castis and Tiilu^, ot 

Southern India I, 67 : ‘ The name Badaga or Vadugan means northerner, and the 
Badagas are believed to be descended from Canarese colonists from the Mysore 
country, who migrated to the Xilgiris three centuries ago ” , their number i> 
given (p. 63) as 34,178 in 1901. Ibid. VII, 266 s. vv Vadugan (180,884 individuals 
in 1891) is said the word means “a native of the northern or Telugu country” 

6. Sarkar, 1. c. 666. 

7. Dikshitar, Ind. Cult. I, lOOf. 

8. Against their identification with the Satiyaputas and that the Ko^ar 
occupied Tu}uva in the early centuries of the Christian era see B A. Sai.etork, 
Ancient Karnataka, Poona 1936, I, 48ff. 

9. S. S. Desikar, IHQ IV, 145, where the discussions are referred to. Also 

K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Cera Kings of the ^angam Period, Loudon 1937, denies an 

invasion of the Mauryas in Southern India, as to be seen from the review bv 
U. N. Ghoshal, IHQ XIII, 366. 

10. Sarkar, 1. c. 667 : P. T. Sriniwas Iyengar, History of the Tamils. Madra> 
1929, 522. 

11. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity 61 ff. 

12. S. KriSHN\SWAMI Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History 206, 
as quoted in IHQ IV, 136f. 
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the latter, on insufficient grounds.^ For Candragupta, however, the argu- 
ment, used by Lassen,- still holds good to some extent, that the military 
forces only of southern peoples are mentioned in the list of peoples and 
kingdoms, going back apparently to Megasthenes ; thus these people did not 
belong to the Maurya Empire under Candragupta. This tallies with the fact 
of the war which Asoka waged against the Kalingas, a people described by 
Megasthenes (Plinius, n. h. VI, 66) as independent, so that even unde: 
Bindusara they have not been permanently subdued, if ever before Asoka. 
It has been asserted that certain Mysore inscriptions refer to Candragupta’s 
rule in North Mysore ; that is an exaggeration. The Nagakhanda inscription 
(Shikarpur Taluq) belongs, as stated by Dr. Raychaudhuri on the author- 
ity of Rici:, • to the 14th cent. ad. and says nothing positively for Candra- 
gupta Maurya ; and if Dr. Raychaudhuri and Dr Seth have perhaps 
in mind the sravana Belgola inscription, that inscription has been shown as 
of no historical value with regard to the first Maurya emperor.^ A passage 
from the Mahavamsa' V, 16f that the Brahmana Canakka anointed a glo- 
rious youth, known by the name of Candragupta. as king over all Jambudvipa. 
ranks with the reports of the classical authors, mentioned above, and has, 
considering the facts under A'^oka, no weight as lefernng to an extension of 
the realm to the South. Dr Seth quotes two passages from the Mudrd- 
rdk'^asa, which, however, do not state if a passage in a drama, composed 
centuries later than the main figure of it lived, is able to state anything— 
the extent of the dominion, but contain only the wishes of Canakya, as the 
answer of Candragupta (after III, 19) shows" The second passage iIII, 
24 ) mentions in a conventional form the extent of the dominion up to the 
four oceans. 


1. JwAswAL, JBORS 2, 79lf. , G\\\.RONski, Riuzn, Oi]iutahbt 2, 21/ 

2 hid, Alt II i2nd ed ) 2191. . CHI 1, 473f. By the way, Dk. Seth quotes, 

as remarked. Smith, Early Hi^^toiy p. 149 in favour of hi^ view that Candragupta 

subjugated Soiuhcrn India , tiistly, the quotation rs incomplete, as Smith in the 
preceding lines believes it more probably that Bindusara extended his reign to 
the South ; secondly, the quotation is taken from the 3rd edition, while in the 
last edition, according to which it is a custom to quote, the late author holds it 
more probable that the conquest of the south was the work of Bindusara than 
that it was effected by his busy father {4th ed , p. 157). 

3. Mysore and Coorg, 10. 

4. Cf. Archiv Orient, I, 369, n. 3 : Smith, Eaily History 154 is disposed 

to believe that the tradition probably i'-' true in its main outline, but the epigra- 

phical support is far from conclusive Shantilal Shah, TIu Traditional Chio- 
nology of the Jainas (Bonner Orientalist. Studien 9), Stuttgart 1935, 45ff arrnes 
at the conclusion that “the stories oi Candragupta ]\laur\a and Siiuakevahn 
Bhadrabahu are productions of popular fancy” On the same sources, on Plvtaicli 
and the Mysore inscriptions, B L. Bh.^rc.WA founds his view that the lulei did 
conquer a considerable part oi the Deccan, cf. Chandraguptu Maioya, Lucknc'w Bi35. 
37. 

5. The same is said of Asoka V, 20. 

6. For ndsdsyatc exist vv. 11. 
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Dr. Seth bases his identification of the ruler Candra in the Meharauli 
inscription with Candragupta of the Maurya dynasty on a paper of his in 
which he tried to show that the dominion of Candragupta included Afghan- 
nistan and considerable parts of Eastern Persia and of Central Asia. There- 
fore the statement in the inscription that he crossed the seven tributaries 
of the Indus and conquered Bahlikas (Bactrians) is the “ bare truth 

In this paper alluded to,^ Dr. Seth starts with Asoka’s inscriptions 
as far as they mention the peoples Gandharas, Kambojas, Yonas and Na- 
bhakas, then he uses again the Mudrardksasa and refers to two other papers 
of his,2 But neither can the people of the North-West who are men- 
tioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, prove anything for the time of Candragupta, 
as they do not rank with the subjects of his dominion," nor are to be found 
there the Parasikas who are supposed to have been conquered by Candra- 
gupta according to the Mudrardksasa. The surmise that Candragupta is 
to be identified with Sasigupta (Sisikottos)^ and belonged therefore to Gan- 
dhara, is absurd. One may not trust Plutarch much, but on the whole 
he might be chronologically right when he records that Candragupta as a 
boy has seen Alexander." Sisikottos partook already in the usurpation of 
Bessos, afterwards joining Alexander by whom he was installed, after the 
capture of the Aomos citadel, as commander there ; thus he must have 
been an adult man already in 330 b.c., as he made politics at that time on 

1. IHQ XIII, 400ff. 

2. ABORI 1937 (not available) and IHQ XIII, 361f, that according to the 
former inscription the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas seem to belong to the 
borders ; he believes that XIII shows them included in the dominion proper. But 
that is not correct; for, on the latter passage (line 8f. Kalsi) the iteration of 
hevam evd shows that the king as with other peoples, mentioned before, so also 
in his own realm he has won his victory, consisting in dhamma. With the Yona- 
Kambojesu begins a new sentence, and they are summed up by savatd and ranked 
with those where his envoys do not go. As he stated before (line 38) that there 
do not exist Brahmanas and Sramanas, it is obvious that the king nevertheless 
sent messages to them ; the Yonas are the representatives of those peoples, men- 
tioned afterwards. How' Asoka behaved towards those borderers, has been pointed 
out in CHI I, 514f., referring to ]aug Sep, II, lines 5-7. 

3. Bhandarkar (Asoka, 2nd ed., p. 29 and 312) believes the peoples, occur- 
ring in Rock inscriptions V and XIII as “ subject peoples, occupying some of 
the frontier districts of Asoka’s empire”. While he (p. 312) admits. 

4. The Sanskrit equivalent Sasigupta is not even sure. Charpentier, JRAS 
1928, 902ff. explains the name as Sisugupta, but does not exclude an Iranian origin. 
For Iranian names, formed with Sisi, cf. JusTi, Iranisches Namenbuch 303f. Dr. Seth 
goes so far to assert (IHQ XIII, 411, referring to his paper in the ” Indian Re- 
view*', June 1937) that Candragupta was responsible for driving Alexander out 
of India. That is more than any student who has once read the history of Alexan- 
der’s invasion in India, will be ready to take seriously. Of the same value are 
the etymologies, ag. Komaroi Komedai in Ptolem. VI, 13, 3, which are explained 
as Kom + Rdi and Korn + Dev respectively (IHQ XIII, 1937, 403) ; similar 
are the derivations of other people’s names. 

5. Arch. Orient. I, 367. 
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the Persian side. Unintelligible is the inference that, if the Maurya empire 
extended to the highlands of Balkh, Badakshan and Pamir, the Tibetan 
traditions are correct “ that even the adjoining region now known as Chinese 
Turkestan was also within the Mauryan empire” (p. 412). These stones 
seem to be merely mythological explanations of the fact that the ancient 
civilization of Khotan was derived from both India and China,’ says 
Smith, 1 on whose remarks about the Tibetan traditions that amazing state- 
ment is based. But even granted that A^ka had some political connection 
with Khotan, that would prove nothing for the incorporation of Chinese 
Turkistan into his dominion and still less into that of Candragupta. Re- 
liable sources, Chinese specially, have nothing to tell about an Indian regime 
in Chinese Turkistan in the 4th and 3rd century b.c. Thus constructing the 
extent of Candragupta’s realm in the North, Dr. Seth explains the crossing 
of the seven tributaries of the Indus and the conquering of the Bahlikas 
(Bactrians). The sapta mukhdni Sindhor in the Meharauli inscription are 
to be taken as the seven rivers which formed the source of the Indus, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. Even the perusal of McCrindle’s translation (ed. 
Majumdar, p. 81) must have shown that Ptolem. VII, 1, 26f. does not 
mention seven rivers as the sources of the Indos, but enumerates the order 
of the rivsrs which are confluents of the Indos and come from the I maos 
mountain. Of these, seven in number, again their own sources are given and 
the confluence of the rivers (VII, I, 27). Notwithstanding the apparent 
mistakes in Ptolemy’s description of the river system of the Indus, he never 
believed these rivers to be the sources of the Indus, as he states the longi- 
tude and latitude of his source (VII, 1, 26) by 120°30' and 37° (ed. Renou) 
respectively. It is questionable whether sapta jnukhani means at all the 
seven sources ”, or, rather ” the seven mouths ; most probably the expres- 
sion means the Punjab, being a kdvya-Xikt circumscription of the many 
rivers there and perhaps a reminiscence of the sapta sindhavah/' However 
that may be, it is a fact that even in Asoka’s inscriptions the ethnicon Vah- 
lika is not found, which is to be expected there, if Candragupta had sub- 
jugated the people and as other peoples of the North-West are mentioned 
in his grandson’s inscriptions. That the overthrowing of the confederated 
enemies in Vahga may refer to the overthrow of Nanda is impossible. Under 
the quite natural supposition that the victories, mentioned in the Meharauli 
inscription, are arranged in a chronological order, such an explanation would 
contradict the hypothesis of Dr. Seth, who^ suggested that Candragupta 
overthrew Nanda with the help of Sakas, Yavanas, Kiratas, Kambojas, Para- 
sikas and Vahllkas, as the war in Vahga is mentioned before the overthrow- 
ing of the Viahlika. Apart from this, the sources say nothing of a war be- 

1. Early History, 203. 

2. Thus also Allan, Catal Gupta Coins XXXVT ; L. de La Vallee PoubSiN, 
Dynasties et Histoire de VInde depuis Kanishka 50. 

3. Cf. Vedic Index 11, 424 

4. IHQ XIII 409ff. 
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tween confederated peoples and Nanda on one side, and Candragupta on 
the other side ; rather, the stories about the beginning of Candragupta s career 
point to his gaining slowly more and more followers till he could get so much 
power to ascend the throne, appearing as a liberator too. 

The other arguments of Dr. Seth are less of a historical character : 
that Candra of the Meharauli inscription ruled a big empire like Candra- 
gupta ; that the type and size of the iron pillar implies a very advanced 
stage of the development of the industrial arts, is an illusory argument. 
For, though the so-called Kautiliya Arthasastra may show mining and me- 
tallurgy including the melting of iron as well advanced in the supposed time 
of Candragupta Maurya, even granted for that sake, that the work has as 
its author the prime-minister of Candragupta, the fact that Asoka did not 
use iron pillars, is remarkable. An explanation that only Candragupta did 
it is insufficient, if nothing of this kind of pillars ha*^ been found as yet 
of his time, of his son or grandson, and as must be added, of later times. 
The “Persian” form of the pillar (that means of the capital) doe^s not 
exclude a later date.’ The position of the pillar in the neighbourhood of 
which two pillars of Asoka have been found and have been removed to their 
present position by Firoz Shah, cannot prove that Candragupta erected his 
pillar in the centre of his realm. For, if such comparisons are of any value, 
Asoka erected pillars not only in the centre, but also in all provinces and 
parts of his dominion ; the real centre of the Maurya empire was Magadha ; 
the contents of the Meharauli inscription are not of that kind to need, like an 
important political and historical record, an erection at the geographical 
centre ; lastly, the present position is not the original sp>ot where the 
pillar once had its founding. Dr. Seth did not take into consideration that 
Asoka never used Sanskrit, all his inscriptio.’is are not only in different Pra- 
krit-dialects, but also entirely in prose, while here Sanskrit and the Sardula- 
vikridita metre are used. 

From Hillebr.andt’s edition of the Aludrdraksasa from which Dr. Seth 
quotes, he could have seen that just the passage VII, 16, where the abbre- 
viation Candra is used for Candragupta, is not found in those Mss., which 
Hillebrandt (Introd. p. IV) marked as belonging to the second group, con- 
taining the best and most reliable text. A veiled reference to Visnugupta 
in hne 6 of the Meharauli inscription {prajiidhaya ... Visno matini) pre- 
supposes a short-name for Visnugupta which nobody would have understood, 
apart from the question whether such short-names, which may not be con- 
founded with the exceptional short forms on coins, have been in vogue in 
ancient India as in modern times ; for, the name in ancient India as in other 

1. Smith, JRAS 1897, 5 and note 3. An iron pillar exists at Dhar, from 
1591-92, with a Persian inscription of Akbar ; one is said {Encyclop. Brit. 14th ed. 
12, 681) to exist at Mount Abu (probably as a column); on the iron pillar on 
Kani§ka’s stupa cf. Beal, Buddhist Records I, CIV ; on the iron beams in Konarak 
see Fergusson-Burgess II, 107 ; on the Dhar pillar II, 247. 
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cultures was a kind of mysterium and formed one of the Saniskaras. Such 
a suggested pun in the inscription is impossible from the context which 
points clearly to the god in honour of which the pillar with the (now lost) 
figure was erected, and would mean an offence of the god which the pious 
ruler would not have intended to commit. The sentence cannot be tianslai- 
ed ‘'following with devotion the counsel of Vi§nu (gupta),” as neither mati 
means " counsel ” nor pranidha " follow ” ; though Vimo is a clerical mistake 
for Visually it is easier to explain than the omission of r in the suggested 
reading Visnor ; further the veiled reference to Visnugupta pre-supposes the 
original sense with regard to the god, and here the expression matim pranidha 
needs the supplementary object in the locative. That remoteness of the 
events is indicated by the use of adydpi in lines two and four and by the 
use of ahvenay is not convincing, as the inscription has been believed by most 
of the scholars hitherto as posthumous ; in no case can it prove that 
Candragupta Maurya is meant by Candra in the inscription. 

The main difficulty of Dr. Seth’s hypothesis, the palseographical state 
of the inscription, is tried to be removed by the explanation that the iron pillar 
was erected by Candragupta, and that the inscription put by him was blurred 
out in course of time. This is a contradiction to his former statement 
\p. 127) that the present inscription on the iron pillar was put on the 
pillar after Candragupta’s death. Even granted that Samudragupta, as Dr. 
Seth proceeds to explain the gap between Candragupta’s time and the pa- 
laiography of the inscription, had put the present inscription on the iron 
pillar, there arise some questions : if that original inscription w^as blurred 
out, such an assumption pre-supposes that the original inscription must 
also have been incised after the death of Candragupta, as Dr. Seth stressed 
the remoteness of the e\'ents (p. 129) ; or, the present text of the inscription 
cannot be the same as that of the original. Further, inscriptions in 
btone since the time of Asoka are quite well preserved ; as to be seen from 
the lithograph in ClI III, PL. XXI a, the “engraving is good : but in the 
process of it, the metal closed up over some of the strokes {Cl I III, p. 140) ; 
nevertheless, no vestiges of a former inscription are to be seen and it is not 
probable that such a one should have been blurred out within the time bet- 
ween Candragupta Maurya and Samudragupta, but not between that of the 
latter and the present day. Why should Samudragupta have put, conceding to 
him such a liking for a “ revival of the glorious tradition ”, an inscription 
referring to this “ mysterious emperor Candra, so that nobody could under- 
stand who this emperor might have been and who is still a riddle to modern 
historical research ? And who can at all assert that Samudragupta is the 
author of the present text or even only of the revival of the text ? There 
are so many questions which Dr. Seth does not discuss, except in general 
sentences about the revival of a glorious tradition. Lastly, as mentioned 

1. Fleet, ClI III, Introd. p. 12. 

M 
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above, the use of Sanskrit in the inscription points to a time not earlier than 
the second century a.d., so that for that reason also Samudragupta’s text 
must have differed from Candragupta's original, apart from the characters 
which belong to the Gupta time. 

It is to be seen with what right Dr. Seth can claim to have based 
his hypothesis of an identification of the Candra in the Meharauli inscrip- 
tion with Candragupta Maurya on sound reasons. 

Two terms in the Meharauli inscription would deserve a closer consider- 
ation : the geographical term Vahga and the ethnical appellation Vahlika. 
Both of them are connected with historical events, about which nothing as yet 
has come to light. Vangah, the plural of a people’s name, is found in a 
curious compound in Ait. Ar. II, 1, 1 ; in Baudh. Dh. I, 1, 14 and Ath. Paris. 
I, 7, 7. Common to all these passages is the occurrence of Vahga in 
connection with other peoples, among which such of the East are found too. 
In the Meharauli inscription Vange^iu must have the sense of the country, 
i. e. a part of present Bengal. Such a use of Vahga is late, certainly later 
than the time of Candragupta Maurya who would have used Magadha as 
the country of the battle. In Patahjali’s Mbh. the plural of the people’s 
name can be used, according to the V dr ttikakdr a as the name of the country.^ 
In Harsa s time again, as to be seen from Hiuen-Tsiang’s itinerary, present 
Bengal and Bihar were divided in seven parts.- From the epigraphical point 
of view the Meharauli inscription offers the first mention of Vahga as a 
country, without the Ahga, Kalihga, Suhma etc. as is the case also in later 
inscriptions. But it is not clear which part of present Bengal may be meant 
by the term, which otherwise denotes Eastern Bengal. 

Vahlika again has hardly anything to do with Balkh. That Candra- 
gupta should have conquered the ancient Bactria, is out of question. He 
could have done so only after Alexander’s raid on Bactria. The satra])s 
Amyntas, Philippos, Stanasor are known from the sources till the partition 
of the dominion at Triparadeisos 321 B.c. ; afterwards Bactria fell to the share 
of Seleukos I Nikator the country remained with the dynasty of the 
Seleucids till the middle of the 3rd cent, b.c., when, apparently the younger, 
Diodotos, the son of the “ prefect of the thousand cities ”, revolted under 
Antiochos I and built up his own kingdom.-* Thus there is no space left 
for a reign of Candragupta Maurya, which would also contradict the evidence, 

1. II, 4, 62, V. 1, 4 ; IV, 1, 170, V. 1 ; IV, 3, 120. V. 5 ; especially IV, 2. 
52, V. 1. 

2. Cf. H. C. Ray, The Dynastic History oj Northern India I, 277f. ; S. K. 
Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language I, 70ff. 

3. For the satraps see the histories by Droyssen, Beloch; Berve, Das 
Alexanderreich II, nos. 60, 29, (216, 219), 735, 719; Arrian (ed. Roos) II, 
p. 266, fgt. 1, 36 ; Justin XV, 4, 11. 

4. Justin XLI, 4, 5; CHI I, 435ff., referring to the coins. Also Strabo 
XV, 1, 3 mentions that Eukratides had 1000 cities under himself. 
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borne by the effigies and legends of the coins. For the meaning Vahlika it 
is difficult to decide whether a people and which people should be under- 
stood. There exists a confusion, as it seems, between the different forms 
Bahlikha, Bahlika, Vahika etc. It is, however, noteworthy that Pargiter* 
has differentiated between a people of the North and one of the Punjab, both 
called Vahlika ; but the readings in the passages of the Mhbh. and Ram. are 
so unreliable that it is difficult to arrive at definite conclusions. In Varaha- 
mihira^s Brhats. (V, 37. 80 ; IX. 10 ; X. 7 ; XVI, 1 ; XVII, 13, 25 ; 
XXXII, 15) the forms Vahlika, Vahlika, Vahlika, Vahlika, Valhika, Valhika 
are found, sometimes in connection with eastern peoples ; according to Para- 
sara the Bahlika are located in the South-West. ^ Though in an inscrip- 
tion of Taxila of the year 136 = a Bahalia from Noaca occurs, which place 
seems to point to Balkh, Bactria, there is no proof that later on Vahlika etc 
means this country.^ 

In the recent discussions” on the identification of the Visnupada, where 
the Meharauh pillar is stated to have been erected, the vicinity of the Vipasa 
in passages from both the Epics has been referred to. According to Yadava- 
prakasa’s Vaijayantl (ed. Oppert) 37, 53f. the Bahlika, are Tarkas, the 
Vahlika identical with the Vahikas. The Tarkas again appear as Takvas 
in Memac. Abhidh. 959, where they are said to be another name for the 
Vahikas. This people of the Tarka or Takva are the Takka. Passing over 
the many passages in the Rdjatar., Hiuen-Tsiang^^ offers the possibility of 
a location of their settlements. He mentions the soldiers of Tse-kia, a 
country which he entered on his way from Rajapura in a south-eastern direc- 
tion and which he reached after a journey of 700 li and crossing a river. 
It was 10,000 li in circuit and lay between the river Fi-po-she (Bibas = Vi- 
pasa) in the East and the Indus in the West. Also the Dharanikosa' 
identifies the Vahika with Takka, as has to be read there. The equation 
Bahlika = Tarka, Vahlika = Vahika, in the Vaijayantl, and Vahika = Takva, 
Vffihika = Valhika, shows that the Vahlika are also Vahika, i.e. Jakka. These 
Takka seem to belong to the Arattas, and all these peoples, less rigid in their 
Brahmanical faith or altogether staying outside the religious and social frame 


1. Mark. Purdna transl. p. 311. n. 

2. Kirfel, Die Kosmographk der Inder 86. 

3. CII II, Part 1, p. 74f. 

4. The material seems to point that the word has undergone a change of 
meaning between the Taxila and Meharauli inscriptions, BMilika has been identi- 
fied with B^Ika or rather vice versa; the Bahlika of the Ath. Veda are still to 
be explained. 

5. ABORI VIII, 172ff. ; Ind. Culture I, 515 ; JIH XVI, 15ff. ; hid. Cultun 
III, Sllff. Journal of the Andhra Hist. Res. Soc. X, 1937, 86ff. Ch. Chakrav.4RT\, 
J. C. Ghosh, Dasharatha Sharma, D. R. Bhandarkar respectively. 

6. Beal, Buddhist Records I, 165 ; Watters, On Yuan Chivang*s travels I, 

286 . 

7. Zachariae, Beitr. z, ind. T.exik. 16. 
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of Aryavarta, belong to the Punjab. It is possible that Vahlika of the in- 
scription denotes the people of the Punjab and Sind, which latter province 
the “seven mouths “ of the Sindhu seem to imply. That the mouths and 
not tributaries are to be understood, is likely with regard to the “ Southern 
ocean which does not point to the Deccan, but rather to the coast of the 
Indus delta. 

As for the historical interpretation of the Meharauli inscription the pro- 
posals made hitherto are not convincing. It seems better to acknowledge the 
impossibility of identifying the ruler named Candra of that inscription on 
account of the lack of sources than to force it into the Procrustes-bed of an 
identity with a brother of Mihirakula,^ Candragupta I,- Candragupta II, ^ 
Candravarman/ apart from Candragupta Maurya, attempts which show 
already the uncertainty. Neither can the indications, contained in the Meha- 
rauli inscription, be applied to one of these rulers, nor can they be said to have 
done the acts of the hero of the inscription. The posthumous character of 
the inscription has been contested in the last papers, • as yet with no con- 
vincing arguments. Not only no titles of the late ruler are given, but also 
no pedigree and no country where he reigned are offered by the panegyric 
inscription. This does not prove that Candra was no longer on the throne. 
But even the panegyric tenor of the prasasti must not mislead to the assump- 
tion of a ruler of great power. The “mysterious” inscription will still, as 
it has been, remain an open field of rich conjectures. 


1. Fleet, CII III, Introd. p. 12f. 

2. Ibid. Text p. 140, n. 1 ; R. Basak, Ind. Ant. 48, 1919, 98ff 

3. Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 21, 42ff. ; V. A, Smith, JRAS 1897, Iff. ; Dasharatha 
Sharma, JIH XVI, 1937, 13f. 

4. Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, Ind. Ant. 42, 217f., referring to N. N. Vasu, 
P74)c. ASJ? 1895, 177ff. R. D. Banerji, Ep. Ind. XIV, 367ff. ; Smith, Early 
History {Ath ed.) 307, n. 1 ; N. Bhattasali, Ep, Ind. XVIII, 86 ; S. K. ChaT- 
terji, 1. c. I, 75f. denies the identification. 

5. Bhandarkar, Ind. Cult. 3, 511= JAHRS X, 86 ; D. Sharma, JIH XVI, 
17f. 



NOTES ON THE KATHA UPANISAD.*** 


By 

AN AND K. COOMARASWAMY 

Fourth Vall! 

IV. 1 khdni vyatrnat . . . dvrtta-caksur, : see above on III. 1 and the dis- 
cussion in IHQ. XI, 1935, Khdni vyatrnat is fully elucidated by MU. II 6 
where Prajapati, desiring to partake of his purposes {arthdn),^ “breaks open 
these doorways (of perception), and now arisen, by means of his five rays 
eats of the objects of the senses” (khdnimdni bhitvoditah pancabhir rasmi- 


* The two previous instalments of this paper have appeared in the April 
and May issues, pp. 43 ff. and 83 ff. 

1. Cf. KU. Ill, 10 where the "objects” (arthdh) are prior to the sense- 
powers themselves iindriyebhyah pardh). The word art ha corresponds exactly to 
Late Latin intentio, of which the meaning is in the first place “ object ” as “ pur- 
pose " foreseen, and in the second place “ object ” as that which is actually seen 
intentio visibUis). The “object” as foreseen is evidently prior to the being 
in act of the organ by means of W'hich it is actually or accidentally seen. 
But more than this is implied in our texts. Observe that what is being discussed 
here is not " the eye’s intrinsic faailty ” according to w^hich “ I ” see by a phy- 
sical light reflected from the "object", but the manner in which God (Svayambhu 
in KU. IV. I ~ yo bhutebhir vyapasyata in KU. IV. 6, Prajapati in MU. II. 6) 
sees in me. \\'hat my eye sees is a simple aspect of w’hich I have no knowledge, 
but only a sensation ; but what God sees in me is the idea of the object by w'hich 
he both knows it and gives it being. Insofar as " I ” see an already existing object, 
its being does not depend on " me ’’ : but insofar as my vision coincides with His. 
esse est percipi. Insofar as I see empirically, what I see is accidental ; insofar 
as I see with (cmupas) His ray {rasmi)y for the sake of which the eye is really 
opened subtract the mind, and the eye is opened to no purpose", Eckhart) I 
see the thing as it is in Him, rather than as it is in itself. 

Our texts, inasmuch as they are dealing wdth His manner of seeing, employ 
the traditional (Neo-Platonic as well as Indian, etc.) interpretation of perception 
as taking place by means of a projected through the “ eye in which light the 
object " itself inheres : the “ eye ” in this case being as it were the lens of a 
projector, which sees what is projected upon the screen (the “ wall ’’ of Plato’s 
'Cave ’ ) by the image-bearing light that passes through it. We see, then, as God 
sees, to the extent that we see not wdth the “eye of flesh" {mdmsa-caksub) y but 
with the angelic eye” (divya-cak?us) y “which sees in the eternal mirror, where 
it sees both all things and itself better than anywhere else." On the other hand, 
as is evident, to see God himself, and not merely some of tho^e things which He 
sees the eye must be inverted {dvrtta-cak^us) y so as not to look outward with the 
ray, but inward at its source, the ions lucisy and Light of lights {jyotisdm jyotis) ; 
and this inverted eye is the “eye of gnosis" {jndnacaksus) , 
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bhir^ vi^aydn It is God himself that opens the gates of the senses” 

(which senses are not themselves the gates, but make use of them) in order 
that He himself, who is the only knower and seer, may see out through them, 
coincidentally with ourselves who see out with them only, in so far as we 
observe only empirically, with the “eye of flesh” {mdmsacaksu^d) . To the 
extent that we see intellectually, with the “angelic eye” {divya-caksusd) , 
we see what He sees. And to the extent that we see with an “ inverted eye ” 
{dvrtta-caksu^d) i.e. with the “eye of gnosis” {jndna-cak^u^d) , along the 
ray to its source, we see Him, and can truly say with Eckhart (Pfeiffer. 
XCVI) that “that eye, with which I see God inwardly, is the same eye 
wherewith God sees in me ; ” which “ seeing in me ” is just what is denoted 
by KU. IV. 6 b, the whole verse reading “Him^ born of old of the glowing, who 
erst was bom of the waters, him stationed indwelling the cavern (of the 
heart), who looked about in beings, — this, verily is ‘That’”,"’ without any 
emendation of the text. 

1. Panca rasmayak here = panca jndndni in KU. VI. 10, and panccndriydni 
or panca prdndh commonly elsewhere. 

Panca jhdnmi in KU. VI. 10 recalls BG. XIV. 11 When the gnostic light 
arises from the doorways in the body, then may it be known that one is more in 
being” {sarvadvdre^u dehe’ smin prakdsa upajdyate, jhdnam yadd, tadd vidydd 
vtvrddham sattvam ity uta, where dvdra = kha). 

2. “ A parcel of myself, even the Lord, when he taketh up his stand on 

hearing, vision, etc., himself enjoys the objects of the senses” {mamaivdnno . 

tsvarah ... adhisthdya srotam caksuh ...visaydn upasevate, BG. XV. 7-9). 

The situation is paralleled in the rite of the "opening of the eyes” of an 
image, wherewith the image is brought to life. Only when this analogous rite has 
been performed can one think of the Deity as looking out through the image, and 
of the image therefore as a connection made between the worshipp^-r and the 
Deity whose image it is. It is significant that the Chinese expression for the 
" opening of the eyes ” of an image, k* ai kuang, often rendering by “to light up 
the eyes” (and rather awkwardly by Takacs as punsing the eyes’, viz. paint- 
ing the eyeballs”) is literally "to open a ray”, or "open up the pathway for a 
ray ” kuang being the equivalent of Sanskrit rasmi, while k'ai can mean to " cleave ” 
or " cut ” in the sense of " cutting a path ”, Latin secare viam, while k'ai in com- 
bination with the character for " eye ” means " to open the eyes ; to gain experience.” 
It is precisely an opening of the doorways of the senses in order that the immanent 
Spirit may look out of these opened windows that is meant by khdni vyatrnat in 

KU. IV. 1. It must also be borne in mind that in traditional optics, knowledge 

of an objea is acquired, not by light reflected by the object soen (which produces 
only a reflex image in the retina, and not an understanding), but by the light of the 
intellect whidi is directed to the object through the eye ; in just this way, for 
example, Eckhart distinguishes a seeing with the eye from a seeing through the 
eye. 

3. Ruysbroeck’s "in-staring” (instaernde. Book of Supreme Truth, Ch. XIV) 
— "But those who turn outwards and find consolation in outward things, do not 
feel this, and if I should say much more of it, yet they would not understand ”. 

4. We take the accusatives in IV. 6 to be in apposition to those of IV. 5, 
which are governed by ya ... veda, 

5. " That ”, as usual. Brahman and here specifically as the Svayambhu of IV. 
“ Who looked about in beings ”, or " looked out through beings ”, cf. AV. 
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One sees how utterly absurd are those modern, Indian or Euroi^ean, 
interpretations of IV. 1 which assume that it is meant that “God injured 
the senses” (Rawson, p. 149, note 1) and agree with Rawson that this 
is an unacceptable interpretation. We see, however, no reason to believe 
that this was what Samkara meant by vyatrnat = himsitavdn hananam krta- 
vdn ity arthaht, since it is not the sense-powers that are pierced {kha is never 
a “ power ” but always a “ space ” or “ opening ”, as in AA. II. 3.3 khdni sa 
dkdsah) but the gales of the senses that are, as MU. II. 6 expresses it, “ broken 
open ”. With all the words meaning to “ pierce ”, or “ cleave ”, or “ break 
open”, which are used with khdni in the various parallel passages may be 
compared Latin secare in the expression secare viam, “ to cut a way ”, which 
certainly does not mean to injure that which is to use the way. It is 
through the open gateways of the senses that the Inner Being, God himself, 
looks forth ; and this assuredly does not imply any disparagement of the 
“ world picture ” that he thus “ depicts for himself and delights in ” (Sarhkara, 
Svdtmanirupana, 96, cf. Genesis, I. 31 “and saw that it was very good”). 

IV. 5 m tato vijugupsate : without rejecting Rawson’s various 
explanations, we suggest that the general sense is “ thereafter need not fear ”, 
and the more particular sense “ no longer needs to guard himself from evil 
doing” (JUB. IV. 25.4 papal karmano jugup^eta, but with a negative), — 
parallel, therefore, to I John III. 9 “Whoever is bom of God, cannot sin” 
and Gal. V. 18 “ If you are led by the Spirit you are not under the law ”. 

IV. 7 : Rawson introduces a great confusion by failing again to dis- 
tinguish between the divine nature (prakrti) that is one with essence from 
the separated nature {prakrti) of the Sarhkhya, i.e. the lower from the 
higher nature of BG. VII, 5 {apard and para prakrti, corresponding to apara 
and para brahman ) ’ ; by a failure to distinguish, in other words, Aditi as 

XIII 2.9 “The Son of Aditi beheld all beings” {vyakhyad aditeh putro bhuva- 
ndni visvd), AA. II. 4,3 “The Spirit, born, thoroughly considered beings” {sa jdta 
bhutdny abhyaik^at), and BU. I. 4.1 “Scrutinising, he beheld naught other than 
himself*’ iso'nvtksya ndnyaddtmano ' pasyat) . It is moreov^er, to this way 
of seeing that we should aspire, — it is the “ sameness of vision ” that the unified- 
spirit enjoys when it “ beholds itself stationed in all beings, and all beings in itself ” 
{sarvabhuta-stham dtmdnam sarva-bhutcni cdtmani iksate, BG. VI 29). “His 
sight for ours — what a goodly recompense” (RumI, Mathnawi, I. 922). 

It is of course as the Supernal Sun and by means of his rays that the Self- 
existent sees all things ; and we take it that it is precisely as the “ Seer ” that 
Iksvaku (Rv. X. 60.4) denotes the solar Self-existent the ancestor of Rohita (AB. 
VII. 15,) Bhagiratha (JUB. IV. 6.1), Brhadratha (MU.l and of that other ddicca- 
bandhu, the Buddha (Sn. 991). 

1. BG. VII. 4 describes the Sarhkhyan “ nature ” : VII. 5-6 continues This 
is my lower {cRpard) nature, therefrom distinguish (at as . . . viddhi) my trans- 
cendental nature (prakrtim ... pardm), living-being, whereby this moving world 
is kept in being dhdryate jagat possest of (upadhdrya holding, 
ing, etc.” and qualifying aham, — not as usually rendered, an imperative, cf. Pdnini 
m. 1.38) this, the wombs (etad yomni) of all beings, I am the coming-forth 
(prabhavah) and the dissolution of the whole moving- world ”. As the text im- 
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Magna Mater from Aditi as Mother Earth, or in Eckhart’s terms, “Mary 
ghostly” from “Mary in the flesh”. The Essence (m.) and Nature (f.) 
of verses 6 and 7, both referred to as guham pravisya, are the krsnaprutau 
. . . saksitd ubha . . . mdtara of RV. I. 140.3, pariksitd pitard of III. 7.1 and 
the “conjoint principle” of St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. I. 27.2, whence the 
Son proceeds “ by way of generation and parturition ”. The Aditi of verse 
7 is, of course, the Vac of RV. VIII. 100. 10-11 and X. 125 : guhdm pravisya 
tisthantim corresponding to the question kva svid asydii paramam jagdrna 
of VIII. 100.10, devatdmayV to devimjb. 11, yd prdnena sambhavati to aham 
eva vdta iva pravdmi in X, 125.8, and yd bhutebhir vyajdyata to aditir jdtam 
aditir janitvam in I. 89.10. As Edgertox has observed, “Everything con- 
tained in at least the older Upanisads, with almost no exceptions, is not new 


plies, these two Natures apard and paid are one Nature in the ^ame seii^e that 
the apara and para brahman are one Brahman. It iS ]ust a^ in Christian for- 
mulation, where there is one es'^ence and two natures ; but nature and 
are one in Him. 

Aditi : Natura naturans, creatrix, Deus. Mereh to >a\ that \'aruna’> paia 
Brahman’s “ world is the waters ” to recognize that tire “ nature of the Godheac 
is one of universal possibility, is to speak of a maternity as \\ell as a patcmit\ 
in divtnis ; and we find, accordingly, that the Brahman repeatedly leferred to 
as a “ womb ”, e.g. BG. XIV. 3 mama yonir mahad brahma . .sambkaiah >avra~ 
bhutdndm tato bhavati : Mund I. 1.6 and III. 1.3 ak^aram bhutavonim piiiiisain 
bhutayonim ; Brahma Sutra 1. 4. 7.27 yoni^ ca glyate. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the “two womb^*' { vonhu pi for du ■ 
of BG. VII. 6, whether as “two natures” iprakrt}. f.) or as essential and separau.*d 
natures (purusa, m. and prakrIt. f.) correspond to Vanina’s kuksl in AV. I\ 16 3, 
samudrau .jathare in TS III. 2.2, sarat^ratyau kuksyau in XIII 35 
hirartyamayau . . kuk^yau in JUB. I. 56, dve yom JUB. IV. 27. JB I. 17 and 
GB. I. 33 {dr( yow ekam mithunam) etc. and considered in their identity, to 
the single womb or belly in texts such a^ RV. III. 29. 1 uhere Agni is born asmasya 
jathaidt, and those in which Prajapati is spoken of as garbhm, “pregnant”. A 
full collation of all the parallels would require far greater space than can be devoU'd 
to it here. 

1. Neither the devatdmayi of KU. nor f>amkara\ ^arra-derdfmikd can be trans- 
lated by “ soul of the gods Devatdmayi is simply “ divine ”, just as ddrumay'i 
would be “wooden”. Sarva-devdtmikd is “ v\hose nature i^ to be all the god> ’ . 
—just as in AA. II. 3.8 “all the gods are unified in the ak!>ara (Brahman) ”, cf 
Eckhart, I. 469, “ All the Persons being clapt into their nature vanish into the 
dim silence of their interior being”. Sarva-devdtmikd merely lotates RV. I. 8910 
vihie devd aditih. We can say that “ her’s is ” but scarcely that “ she is ” dtmd 
devdndm : it is her Breath (prana), the Gale (vdta, vdvu). her Child igarblia). 
the Sun {dditya. burya) that is dtmd devdndm. RV. I. 115.1, IX. 74.5, X 168 4. 
JUB. III. 2.4 and 14, etc.— Hiranyagarbha therefore dtmada. like Agni, RV. X. 
121.2, I. 149.3. Aditi is the vtbve devdh, but apart from her spirative procession 
by which she gives them life, and which is her motherhood, without distinction 
of spiration from generation in divinh. they have no independent being, but are 
all one in her unmanifested, guhdm pravisya : ab infra as in RV. VIII. 48.2 
“When thou (Somo) art entered in, thou becomest Aditi” iantas ca prdgd adtlih 
bhavdsi ) . 

See also my Angel and Titan, Note 38 in JAOS. 55, p. 405, and La doctrine 
tantrique de la ‘Bi-Unite' divine, in Etudes Traditionelles, 42, 1938, 289 301. 
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to the Upani§ads, but can be found set forth, or at least very clearly fore- 
shadowed, in the older Vedic texts”. (JAOS. 36, p. 197) ; cf. Bloomfield, 

“ mantra and brdhmana are for the least part chronological distinctions 
Both forms existed together, for aught we know, from the earliest times 

IV. 8 dive dive, “ daily ” : with reference to the 36000 daily agnvarkah 
of SB. X. 5. 3. 3, viz. the “contemplative fires” (dhyeyd agnayah, Sa>ana; 
that are to be kindled within you on every day of the hundred years of 
a complete life. 

IV. 9. The “home” {astam) has been discussed above in connection 
with 1. 10 and 11. The Sun, of course, “never really rises nor sets” (AB. 
III. 44) for the Comprehensor, it is rather Day and Night that rise ana 
set [pramlocanti, anumlocanii, SB. VIII. 6. 1. 18), “Day and Night to- 
gether are Death, they do not affect the divinity Aditya (Sol Invictus), for 
they are only the occasion whereby this divinity ‘ goes forth ’ and again ‘ goes 
home’” ianv astam eti, Vadhulasutra, see Acia Orientalia, pp. 26-27). 
“ He indeed neither rises nor sets {udeti na nimlocati), and for the Compre- 
hensor of this, it IS evermore high noon” (CU. III. 11.3).’ 

Tile first two arid the fourth lines of KU. IV. 9 are from AV. X. 8. 16 
(not as Rawson has it, the first two only from AV. X. 18.6). In AV. the 
third line reads “that same I deem the best” {jye^fham, i.e. the Brahman 
of the first verse of tlie hymn, who is referred to as the Breath in BU. I. 
523). The third line in KU. is identical in value with AV. X. 7.38 tasmin 
(in the Brahman- Yak$a ) chrayante ya u ke ca devdh, and close in word- 
ing to AV X 8b tatra nn Brahman) sarvam idam arpitam : and thus as 
in RV i. 35 6 dnim na rathyam, i Dante’s il panto della stelo al cui la 
prima iota vo dintormo) amitd adhi tasthuk “As ’twere upon the axle-point 
of the chariot-of-light depend the immortal (Devas) ” Professor Rawson’s 
remarks to the effect that the ancient Vedic gods are but shadows of them- 
selves in the Upani§ads, “ all their reality consisting in the One from whom 
they derive their being ”, are altogether without foundation in fact ; the 
individual Devas are no more and no less “ shadows ” in the Upanisad^ 
than they are in RV., AV.. and Brahmanas, where their dependence upon 
the “ One ” is as plainly stated as it is in any later text 

IV. 10 : iha, contrasted with amuira, means as usual, “ here ”, “ in this 
world ”, “ now ” ; in the last two lines, the meaning is that though things 
appear to be diverse here (cf. verse 14), he who sees them in their unity, 
and does not run after them in their apparent difference, escapes recurrent 
death. The first two lines enunciate the well known doctrine of the cor- 
respondence of all states of being : “ as above, so below ”. It is only becau^v 
of this analogy, taken for granted alike in Vedic, Neo-Platonic, and Christ lan 


1. Ruml, Mathnawl, II. 1107-8. “The lising-placc oi the sun the piK-h- 
coloured tower of heaven : my Sun is beyond all rising places. Ihs ‘ rismg-place 
is only in relation to His motos ; His essence neither rose nor set. 
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doctrines of exemplarism,^' that an adequate symbolism is possible, so that a 
person “by the mortal aspires to the immortal” (AA. II. 3.2), and Death 
can say “By contingent things I have obtained the eternal” (KU. II. 10). 
By an “ adequate symbolism we mean, of course a natural and inevitable 
as distinguished from a conventional symbolism : no better example can be 
cited than that of the sun, employed as an image of God in the Vedic and 
all other traditions, of which usage Dante remarks that “ No object of sense 
in the whole world is more worthy to be made a type of God than the sun ” 
(Convito, III. 12). 2 

IV. 11. Manasaivedam aptavyam is apparently in flat contradiction to 
KU. VI. 12, na manasd prdpium and many similar texts.- Samkara’s expla- 
nation of the mind as a means, i.e. an iipaya in the sense of Mund III. 
2.3, covers at least a part of the ground. The same problem is presented, 
however, by KU. VI. 9 manasd abhiklpto ya etad viduii, and enhanced by 
the fact that it so often affirmed that it is not by the formation of mental 
concepts that the Brahman can be truly known, as for example in Kena IV. 
4-5, where “that which in the lighting flashes forth, and at which one can 
only gasp” is contrasted with “that which comes to mind and by which 
one continually remembers,^ viz. ‘concept’” {samkalpa) , 

As to this, it may be obser\’ed in the first place that abhi adds a force 
to kip of the sort that ‘ Super-” might add to “ conceive ”, just as abhi- 
pidna IS “ supernatural knowledge ” as distinguished from puma as “ know- 

1. See my Vedic Exemplarihin, in HJAS, 1, 1936. pp. 44-64. 

2. Our modem e.xponents of what they call “ natural religions *’ and “ S(jlar 
myths” are afflicted, of course, with that same myopia that Plutarch ndicules 
in the Greeks when he says that "the (physical; sun has made all to be ignorant 
of Apollo by using the power of sense-perception iacsthisis) to turn aside the power 
of the intellect (dianoia) from the being to the phenomenon’' {Moralia, 400 D;. 

3. Cf. Kena I. 6 "That which thinks not with a mind (cf. BU. IV. 3 28), 
but by which, they say, the mind thought, know That as Brahman, not what 
men worship here” iidam updi>ate). " ^\hat men worship h-ere ” is of their own 
imagining, to which He lends himself, yathopaMe tad eva bhavati, SB X. 5 2 20 : 
which IS not, of course, a denial of the value of such conceptual and iconolatrous 
" w^orship ” for the Wayfarer: on the contrary, "In that one worships {updsaU} 
Him as one to be made a Iricnd ol, that i> his lorm as the Friend”, AB. III. 4. 
The iconoclasm ol Kena I 6 simply affirms with Eckhart that "To know God 
really you must know him as the Unknown”, wdth St. Tnomas that “Every re- 
lation which is predicated of God does not put sontething real in the eternal God, 
but only something according to our way of thinking” (Sum. Theol. III. 35. 5U 
with Augustine that ‘ God evades every form of our intellect” iDe vid. Dea, Ep. 
cxlvii), and with Dionysius that “Negations about God are true ; but affirmations 
are vague” {De coel. hier. II). 

4. Memory is, of course, a temporal, not an eternal virtue. As Plotinus asks, 
“ What subjects of remembrance can there be for souls whose lot is to remain 
unchanged ? ... In other words, they have seen God, and do not remember ? Ah, 
no : it is that they see God still and always, and that as long as they see, they 
cannot tell themselves they have had the vision , such reminiscence is for souls 
that have lost it” (Enneads, IV. 4. 6). 
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ledge ” though jndna alone, as “ gnosis ” may have a like value. What is of all 
of more significance, however, is the question of what sort of mind it is by 
which he can be obtained ; for as Maitri. VI. 34 makes evident, “ the mind is 
two-fold, clean and unclean : unclean when connected with desires, and clean 
when unconnected with desires ” ; and in the same way KU. II. 24 ndsdnta- 
mdnaso . . . mam dpnuydt, “One whose mind is not at rest cannot •obtain 
Him'’ implies the converse “ One whose mind is at rest {sdnta-mdnasak) may 
obtain Him.” “ At rest ” means something more than simply peaceful ; 
the sacrificial victim is “ at rest ” when it “ has been given its quietus ” 
{samyate)\ and let us also remember that it is always assumed that the vic- 
tim is a willing victim. It is then for the mind to cleanse itself (by contemp- 
lative practices, for the most part), to put itself to death. “The contempla- 
tive here and now attains the station {padam) of the ‘mind at rest’ imanah- 
sdnti- ) . . having brought the mind to a standstill, when he proceeds to de- 
mentation, iamani-bhdva) that is the last step, i paramam padam) ; the mind 
is to be arrested in the heart until its undoing is reached, this is gnosis, ^ this 
liberation, and all else" ( Maitri. VI. 34). It is thus that one obtains Him 
" by the mind.” 


Fifth Valli 

V. 8 tad u ndtycti kakana, " beyond it none soever goes " : cf. M. II. 40 
" the ultimate ( paramo ) beyond which there is no further leading ( panita- 
iaram), Eckhart, “On reaching God, all progress ends,” and Anselm, Et 
quidem credimus te esse aliquid quo nihil majus cogitari potest {Proslog. c. 2). 

V. 11 Ekas tathd sarvabhfddntardtmd na hpyatc loka-duhkhena bdhyali 
“ So the one immanent Spirit in all beings is untouched by the grief of the 
world, being outside it.” The same is often expressed in terms of the lotus, 
growing in water, but unwetted thereby (CU. IV. 14. 3 and MU. III. 2). 
Cf. Dionysius, De div. nom. H. 10 (quoting S. Hioretheush ‘ It is the Being 
that pervades all beings at once though not affected by them.’ 

V. 12 ckam ruparn bahtidhd yah karoti " Who maketh his one form to 
be manifold ” Cf. Dionysius, De div. nom. II. 11 “ that single Existence of his 
is said to become manifold through bringing forth many existences from itself 
while yet remaining One in the act of self-multiplication,” and Plotinus, 
Enneads IV. 4. 1 " The unity of the Power is such as to allow of its being 
multiple to another principle, to which it is all things.” 

Parallels throughout our texts are innumerable, for example RV. I. 116 
5 purutrd. . .abhavat ; VI. 47.8 pururilpa lyate ; VIII. 58.2 ckam vd idani vi 
babhuva sarvam \ III. 54. 8 visvam ekarn (the “integral Multii'jlicity of 
Plotinus and “Indivisible Plurality" of Dionysius). The KU. text recurs in 
MU. VI. 26. The implications could only be fully developed by an extended 

!• This knowledge dements the mind " ( Eckh.^rt, I. 370) . 
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treatment of the Exemplarist doctrine involved of that of the Divine pro- 
cession as the radiation of a Light.^ 

The complete statement implied by the sam ca vi ca eti of VS. XXXII. 8 
is explicit in S. 11. 212 eko pi bahudhd homi, bahudhd pi hutvd eko homi 
in A. I. 254 this power of being one and becoming many, and of being many 
and becoming one is connected with the possession of samddhi as an unbroken 
habit ; it is one of many powers, amongst which are those of walking on the 
water, and of motion-at-will in various senses. The bearing of this upon the 
problem of the Divine unity in variety and variety in unity will be apparent if 
we recall that “procession (considered as a local motion) implies duality" 
{krama—dvita, Taittiriya PTdtisdkhya, XXL 16) and that “there is no 
(such) procession in samddhi" {kramo ndsti samdhite, Lankdvatdra Sutra, 
II. 117). 

Rawson’s difficulty (p. 178, last paragraph) is unreal. Sahikara rightly 
says that the Atman is “unmodified " {avikrta) whatever the forms it assumes 
and this is true, because these visible forms are not its “ modifications ", but 
its “ possibilities of manifestation " reduced to act. 

V. 13 Eko vast here and sarvasya vasi in BU. IV. 4.22 applies equally 
to the Sun and to Death, so constantly identified. Sarvabhutdntardlmd “ the 
Spirit indwelling all beings," as in KU. V. II and RV. I. 115. 1 swya dtmd 
jagatas tasthusah, “ the Sun, the Spirit of all that moves or is at rest." Vaki 
denotes the sun in R. V. VIII. 46. 33, X. 171. 4, etc. In BU. IV. 4.22 
mahdtn aja dtmd, , ,sarvasyesdnah are definitely solar terms, while sairasyd- 


1. We have discu^^ed Proitssor Rawsons Patnpa^^ianibni eKewhere. Huu* \\t 
shall only add that to deny that there is (and affirm that there ought not to be) 
any principle apart from suffering is to deny the basic Christian doctrine ( Hindu 
aho and Buddhist) that man s last end is one of beatitude.” The problem is very 
clearly treated by Sariikara on Brahma Suha II. 3. 45-47 : the Supreme Self cannot 
be thought of as feeling the pain of individual selves, becaus.‘ this pain depend^ 
upon the Agnosia (avidyd) according to which the individual sell literally sympatliiso 
with its own psycho-physical affections or with those of others, in this way identify- 
ing Itself with what-is-not-the-self {andtman, Buddhist anattd). The Supreme Sell 
does not suffer, because it does not thus ignorantly identify Itself with any of the 
accidents to which its various psycho- physical vehicles are subject : It distinguishes 
Itself from what is not-Itself. It is precisely this un-sympathctic and un-sentimental 
nature of the Supreme Self that gives valui' to such dicta as ” That art thou." 'fhe 
scriptural texts admit both a distinction and an abstmee of distinction ihheddbheda) * 
but because we are already only too conscious of distinction ^hheda) and misunder- 
stand Its nature (which is that of illumination from light, and not of illuminated 
things fern light) the emphasis of the texts is laid upon the indoctrination of non- 
distinction (abheda),- Tneir intention is to teach non-difference only, because it 
IS by the realisation of self-identity with Brahman ibrahmdhnutva^pratipattau) that 
man's last end (purusdrtha) is won." 

Cf. KU. VI. 2-3 “ A great fear imahad bhayam ) . .Through fear of Him ” Are 

we to suppose that “ He ” also fears ? and if so, what ? It is precisely the “ Welt 
schmerz” of Vol. 11 that is the “great fear" : dukkham assa Uokasio) mahahhha- 
yam, Sn. 1033. The goal to which Naeiketas is directed is an abhayam pSram 
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dhipatih recalls TS. V. 2.3 ydvatl vai prthivi tasyd yama ddhipatyam parydya. 
Vaisi recalls the Buddhist Mara Vasavati. For the general identification of 
the Sun with Death SB. IL 3. 3.7 and VI. 2. 2.5 ‘‘ He who glows yonder is 
doubtless Death,” and X. 5, 2, 3 “ Death is the Person in the orb ” will suffice. 

Rawson’s remarks, pp. 181-2 are confused. The Brahman is not the 
” inner soul oj our individual souls but as §arhkara would express it, is our 
inner being ; ” One as he is yonder, and many as he is in his children ” as said 
of Death in SB. X. 5.2.16. Granted that what many modern scholars under- 
stand by the Mayavada is an “illusion doctrine” implying the pure non-entity 
of the outer world, we can agree that this would “ make nonsense of the Vedas.” 
To put it as briefly as possible, natura naturata is not, however mdyd, but 
mdyd-maya; and even if mdyd be taken as asai, “non-being”, this “non- 
being ” is also the maternal possibility of being and the source of being (asatah 
sad ajdyata, RV. X. 72. 3-TU. II. 7), in the same way that in Christian 
doctrine the world ex nihilo fits without it following that the world nihil est? 
How little sanikara denies the reality of the external world (however unreal 
our knowledge of it may be, as illustrated by the parable of the rope and the 
snake) is sufficiently obvious from his endorsement of Brahma Sutra II. 2.28 
ndbhdva upaJabdhe, Thibaut’s rendering of the commentary reading “The 
‘ non-existence ’ of external things ‘ cannot be maintained ’ because we are 
conscious of external things,” etc. The bheddbheda relation of distinction with- 
out difference (Eckh art’s “used but not confused’’) is expressly accepted 
by Saiiikara in the commentary on II. 3.43 amso ndndvyapadesdd anyathd 
cdpi, “ (The individual spirit) is a part (of the Lord) inasmuch as it is not 
taught that they are different, and also the contrary ” : by which he under- 
stands that the individual and the Lord are related as sparks to fire (Jiva 
Isvarasydmso bhavitum arhati, yathdgner visphulingah) , in which heat is the 
same (notwithstanding that the sparks are distinguishable from the fire), 
and he concludes that “ From these two doctrines of difference and non- 
difference ibheddbheddv-dgamdbhydm) the meaning of ‘participation’ 
(amsattva) follows.” He explains, of course, that by “part” is net meant 


1. Unless, of course, we properly distinguish “ inner soul ” == spirit from “ our 
individual soul ” = psyche. As Philo says, “ The word ‘ soul ’ is used in two senses, 
with reference either to the soul as a whole or to its dominant ( hegemonikon = 
antaryamin) part, which latter is, properly speaking, the soul of the soul {psyche 
psyches) ” (Quis rerum divinarum Heres, 55), this “dominant” being the “Spirit 
of God ’ {prteuma theion), {De specialibus legibus, IV. ,123). But like most Western 
scholars, Rawson renders dtman by ‘ soul ” in a quite indiscriminate way. 

2. As he is in himself, ab intra, God is sadasat, “being and non-being (RV. 
X. 5. 7, MuneJ. II. 2. I, Prasna Up., II. 5-6), As also in St Thomas, Stan. Thtol 
I. 45. 1, oportet comiderare. .emanationem { —sargam) totius entis a causa uni- 
versali, quae est Deus. Et hanc quidem emanationem designamtis nomine^ creationis 
, , Ata creatiOf quae est emanatio totius esse, est ex non entc, quod esf mVif/. ( 
must consider the emanation of all being from the universal cause, which is God. 
And this said emanation we call ‘ creation.' So that creation, which is the emana- 
tion of all being, is from the non-being, which is nothing”). 
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a “piece,” but “a part, as it were” (as in BG. XV. 7). The theme would 
admit of a long development, but all that need be pointed out here is that 
^arhkara by no means denies, but explicitly endorses, bheddhheda doctrine. 

V. 14 : kim u bhdti vibhdti vd. “ Does it shine, or does it shine forth ? ” 
The question raises the whole problem of “ uncreated ” and “ created ’ light, 
and could only be fully elucidated in the light of the whole doctrine of light, 
which is the common property of Indian, Islamic, and Christian theology. The 
question is asked in Brahmodya style and answered in the following verse 
The question itself must first be understood. Bhdti presents no difficulty. 
Vibhdti is bhdti combined with r/, the particle having its usual distributive 
value ; the forms are parallel to those of bhu and vibhii, ” to be,” and ” to be 
distributively ” or “ be forth,” and so indeed are the meanings, since in this 
doctrine lux et ens convertuntur? Vibhdti is not ” reflects,” for which we 
should expect either dbhdti,- or the anubhdti cf the following verse in which, 
however, there is a nuance suggesting a participation rather than a mechanical 
reflection.'^ The rather naive question of whether ‘‘it*’ (‘‘the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” John 1. 9) is itself 
illuminated by some other source of light is not raised at all. What is pro- 
pounded has to do with the distinction of light from illumination as this is 
drawn by Bonaventura, who “ distinguishes between the light ( lux ) and its 
raying {lumen, ' Lichtausstrahlung'), without always maintaining a sharp 
distinction between the two notions.”-^ What is asked, whether the Light of the. 
Spirit (which shines when all other lights have gone out. BU. IV. 3.6, like 
KU. V. 15), whether the Light of lights ijyotir jyotisdm, RV. 1. 113.1 and 
BG. XIIL 17) is a simple and hidden or also an omniform and manifested 
light.*"* The answer of KU. V. 15 is that there is no light that shines there (cf 


1. Our question is, then, virtually the same as that of SB. X. 5.2 16 “ Is Death 
one or many,” with its answer ” One and many, one as he is \onder, and many as he 
is in his children,” as also in BG. XIIL 16 ” Both undivided, and also divided in 
beings” (avibhaktam ca bhutesu vtbhaklam, where avibhaktam corresponds to bhdti 
and vibhaktam to vibhdti in our text). 

See also my ” Beaute, Lumiere et Son ’’ in Etudes Traditionelles, Feb. 1937 and 
“ The Source of, and a parallel to Rionysius on the Beautiful ” in Journ, Greater 
India Soc., Ill, 36-42, and ” Vedic Exemplarism,” HJAS. I. 1936, pp. 58-60. 

2. Cf. my ‘‘ Abhasa ” in JAOS, 52, 1932, pp. 208-212. 

3. Cf. Witelo, Lib. de intelligentih, VI ‘‘Light {lux — jyotis) is the primordial 
substance ; whence it folloiws that all other substances participate in the nature of 
light.” 

4. Baeumker, Witelo, Munster, 1908, p. 396 Bonaventura, in fact, disting- 
uishes three modalities of light : Sicut lux potest tripliciter considcradi, scilicet in se 
et in transparent! et in extremitate perspicui terminati : primo modo est lux, secondo 
modo lumen, tertio modo hypostasis cohris*' (I Sent, d. 17 p. 1 a unic. q. 1). In 
this division lux corresponds to jyotis or bhdsa, lumen to rasmi and vibhdsa, and 
hypostasis coloris to abhasa ; or in other words, lux to svarupa, lumen to visvarupa, 
and hypostasis coloris to pratirupa or anurupa. 

5. As hidden,” of course, the Light of the Spirit does not ” shine forth,” but 
is “ obscured ” : KU. III. 12. gudho 'tmd na prakdsate. Hence the perpetual quest of 
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GB. XV. 6, and Rev. XXI. 23, appropriately cited by Rawson), but only the 
uncreated iakrta as in CU. VIII. 13) Light of the Spirit (BU. IV. 3.6^^ : 
“ Him-shining the world-all after-shines {tarn eva hhdntam anubhdti sarvam)- 
by His shining this all shines forth ” tasya bhdsd sarvam idarn vibhdti ) ' 
(bhdti ca vibhdti ca)^ ; i.e. “ shines ” as He is yonder, in himself, in the dark- 
ness, and “ shines forth ” here, as he is in us, as light/ 

Sixth Valli. 

VI. 9 hfdd ynanhd manasdbhiklptah , “ super-conceived by the heart, by 
thought, by the mind " : cf. RV. I. 61.2 hrdd mayiasd manisd, and X. 177.2 
hidd pa^yanii manasd .mani^dm ni pdnti. 

VI. 4 Talah sargesu lokesu sanratvdya kalpate. “ Then in the emanated 
worlds he is titled for embodiment” ( the smvem kdletm of one Ms. merely sub- 
stitutes time for space); corresponding to KU. III. 17 anantydya kalpate, “is 
tilted for infinity, cr endlessness.” and Manu I. 98 brahmabhuydya kalpate “ i< 
fitted for becoming Brahman ” We have discussed this passage at some length 
elsewhere in a wider context.'’ It is easy to sec from what point of view Samkara 
should have* wished to evade the plain meaning of the words. We agree witli 
Rawson that it would be “ better frankly to emend the text and supply a ne- 
gative” than to twist its meaning. In fact, however, no emendation what- 
ever is necessary. For what or who is it but the Brahman, Atman, that is 


the “hidden Sun” gulham buryaru. RV. passiml. On the other hand, in propor- 
tion as it IS “found” or “knoun” it reveals itself, and shines with its own Light 
[svaprakd.sa) , becoming more and more manifest [dvi^taidm ) , -tasya ya dimdnarn 
dvistardm veddsnutc havir bhuyah. 

1. The “Dark Ray” or “Radiant Darkness” of Dionysius, . “ b.indmg by 
excess of light,” 

2. Anubhdti : for example CU. IV. 9.2 brahmavid ira bJid^i (“Thou shinest 
as though a Knower of the Brahman” and TU. III. 10.6 suvarna'jyotih ya ivam 
veda (“Thereof the Comprehensor shines with golden light”). Cf. \\itelo, Lib de 
intelligentiis. VI 1 1. 1 Vnurnquodque quantum habi t de luce, tantum rctinet ease 
divini. Unaquaeque substantia habens magis de luce quani alia dicitur nobilior ipsa 
(“Insofar as anything has ‘light,* to that extent it contains divine essence. What- 
ever substance has more light than another is therefore called ‘ more noble ) . 

We little realise to what extent the technicalities of the traditional doctrine ot 
light (“The perfection of all things in the cosmic order is light,” Witelo, l.c.) sur- 
vives in current speech. When we .speak of a “ clear complexion ” or “ sparkling 
wit ” or of a “ bright lad ” or a “ shining example,” we are speaking superstitiously, 
i.e. without understanding the proper significance of these expressions. 

3. Note bhdsd, instrumental ; like brahmand in S.I. 2.3.6 and prdnena in Jl B, 
IV. 14.1. 

Sarvam idam. the subject of vibhdti, is suiyddi," “the sun. etc. (Sa\ana). 

4. Dante's splendore . . .risplendendo, Paradiso, XXIX. 14, 15 . - • ^ j 

5. Eckhart’s “Eye wherewith God sees in me.” Sarvabhutaii vibhdti, A un.- 
III. l.4i~ bhutebhir vyapasyata, KU. IV. 6. 

6. “ The coming to birth of the Spirit,” to appear in Indian Culture. 
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“embodied in the emanated words”? What but the sanrdtynan, asarirah 
sarire^u ? Who but the Atman, who but Agni, is the rider in the chariot of 
which the wheels are Heaven and Earth and the axle-tree the Axis of the Uni- 
verse ? If Samkara balks, it is as Agni balks at the task of becoming the 
Devas' charioteer in RV. X. 51, as the Buddha balks at the turning the W’^heel, 
and as Christ says “ May this cup be taken from me ” ! He would become 
the Brahman^ but only in one nature, not in the double nature predicated of 
the Brahman in BU. II. 3 and as implied throughout RV. ; he would be the 
Atman that shines but not the Atman that shines forth ( forgetting his own 
bhdti ca vibhdti ca cited above) ; of the Supreme Identity of Being and Non- 
being {sadasat, passim) he would be only asat. Sarnkara’s goal is that of a 
Pratyeka Buddha. In Christian terms, he would be united to the Father, 
through the Son, but not with the Supreme Identity of Father and Son. But 
as is explicit in our Upanisad, III. 10-11, while one must have gone beyond the 
Manifested (Sun) to reach the unmanifested (Darkness), the Person and last 
end lies beyond the Unmanifested ; one has not reached the end of the road 
until one knows Him both as Manifested and Unmanifested ( vyaktdvyaktah ) . 
“That One” is equally spiraled, despirated ” {tad ekam anid avatarn, RV. 
X. 129. 2), not only despirated,’ That One is not only Infinite iananta, in 
the sense “without beginning or end”) but also Indefinite ianmita, in the 
sense of BU. IV. 1. 5 “ What is its endlessness ? Just the quarters of heaven 
That One is both the silent and the vocal Brahman sabdd<abda^ ; madd- 
rnada, starir uttvad siiiah , — not only indifferent but also exhilarated, not only 
impotent, but also progenitive. In a word, one essence and two natures. 

“ Know that he on whom the worlds, the mind, and all the powers are 
woven is the One Atman .Where the vectors meet, like spokes in the hub 
of the wheel (i.e. in the centre, in the heart) therein he moves, multifariously 
born” {tarn ekam jdnatha dtmdnam .antas caraii bahndhd jdyamanah 
Mund. II. 2, 5-6). 1 We must not, howtwer, misunderstand the nature of 
this “ motion ” and “ birth ; it is as Immoved Mover that he carali bahndhd 
jdyamdnah, as in KU. II. 21 “ Seated, he travels afar ; recumbent, he goeth 
everywhere”, and 4 “Standing, he foregoeth them that run.” It is by 
means of his rays, or “ feet ” as they are sometimes called, that he travels 
{carati svarocih RV. III. 38. 4) : the solar omnipresence is a vision, and not 
a local motion,. . . “ The Sun is the Eye. . .Truth is the Eye ; it is with the 
Eye that the Person ranges the dimensioned ” cakm^d hy ay am mat r as car ally 
MU. VI. 6). The “embodiment” for which the Wake is prepared, even 
here and now if he is Wake, is not an incarnation under the Sun as so-and- 
so, but such as the Universal Man, the Eternal Avatar takes part in, not by 
any necessity of ends to be gained, but because it is the nature of the Light 
not only to be the Hidden Light but also one that shines. All that our 

1. In the same way Prajapati “wanders in the (Golden) Germ, and whilst 
remaining within, unseen, is multifariously born abroad {prajdpatn carati ^arbhe- 
antar adrsyamdno bahudhd vi jdyate, AV. X. 8.13). 
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verse affirms, then, is that the Wake are fitted for a state of Universal Being, 
as distinct from that of the private being which is the mark of those who 
are still asleep. Whoever participates in the Being of the Sun is a Mover- 
at-will in every world. We do not see why anyone should have wish to ex- 
plain this away.’ 

VI. 11 : prabhavapyayau, also Mand 6 where “He (Brahman, Atman, 
in “deep sleep”) is the prabhavapyayau of beings”, and alternatively mity- 
apiti in Mand. 11. Deussen’s “schopfung und vergang” and Hume’s 
“ origin and end ” are much nearer to the meaning than is Rawson’s “ ac- 
quired and lost Rawson’s rejection of Hume’s and Deussen’s versions 
“ as involving much later ideas which are foreign to the Katha ” introduces 
in any case a confusion of literary history with the history of ideas, — ^which 
have no history. In the present case, however, it is a question of ideas which 
are not merely implicit in “ older ” texts, but explicit there. 

As prabhu, literally to “ forth-become ” or “ come forth ” (“ hervorragen,” 
Grassman) and prabhava, “ foith-becoming ”, “manifestation” (“sich 
hervorthuen • Grassmann ) arc to be found in RV., and we know too that 
“a fourth {pddah) of him is all beings, a fourth of him becomes iabhavat) 
here” (X. 90, 3-4 )h no difficulty is presented by the rendering of prabhava 
as “ origin ”, or rather, “ origination This is further supported by the sub- 
stitution of niiti for prabhava in Mand. 11, since the act of being which we 


1. Cf. Ka 12-13 condemning equally the goals of “coming to be” and “not 
coming to be ", the truth being that the Person is neither of these in the sense that 
he IS not also the other, f^amkara’s position can only be defended if we understand 
that polemic, like Eckhart’s. i^ directed not against the divine activity and im- 
manence as such, but against the pantheistic view that the whole of the divine 
nature finds expression in this activity, leaving nothing over. This is probably his 
true position . but one that is not explicit in the present context. See also the dis- 
cussion of Kl\ II. 11, above. 

2. The problem ol an " acquisition and loss " of Yoga is not raised by our text. 
“The difficulty some have tound " (Rawson, p. 199) in conceiving such an idea 
may nevertheless be noticed, "Yogi” dike "tsufi") is strictly speaking the de- 
signation of one vs ho has reached the end of the road, and for whom no fall or 
loss IS possible ( at this point alst^ the notion of an " acquisition " loses its meaning, 


--“When I enter there," as Rumi says, "no one will ask me whence I came ). 
On the other hand, those are a so called Yogis who are still on their way ijust as 
some arc called Sufis who arc really only mutasawiviif) , and in this cOvSe, yoga 
being considered as a method, oi technique, one can speak, as in BG. \ I. 37, of a 
“wandering from yoga and failure to attain perfection m yoga". This is what 
is implied by the common expression " to lose one's dhyaua . How deepK these 
ideas are embedded in the racial cxpeiicnce can be judged from the use of the l\ 
pression dhydn karo even in schools, when students are called to attend to their 


work. 


3. To “distinguish", " dgnalisc ” (Flk'.el) , cf. Eckhakt. I. 391. Cieation 

is his love of clear discrimination . 

4. Related to this is A A. 11. 2.2 esa vai padam esa hhndtii hhutani 

pddi. 
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call creation is described throughout RV. and later as one of “ measure- 
ment 

Apy-aya, from api4, to “ approach or “ mingle with,” “ come into ”, 
“combine with” (whether sexually, as in RV. 11. 43. 2, or otherwise), or 
“flow into” (as rivers into the sea), and hence also to “die” in the sense 
of “ die and go to heaven ”, as in RV. I. 162. 20 apiyantam “ as thou diest ” 
and at the same time ‘‘as thou enterest ” into immortality ).2 The locus 
classicus for apyaya is SB. X. 5.14 where we find a hermeneia {nirukia) of 
svapna “ sleep ” as svdpyaya “ entering in of one’s own ”, viz., the “ breaths 
that are ‘one’s’ own (svdh) ”•' These are. of course, “the divine immortal 
breaths” of BU. I. 5. 17, where they are said to “enter into him (enam 
. . Moisanti) , just as in SB., enam. . ,apiy anti. Again in CU. VI. 8. 1. we 
find “When a person here sleeps {svapiti), as it is called, then, my dear, he 
has attained (sampanno bhavati), he becomes ‘one who has come into his 
own’ {svam-apitah). So they say of one who sleeps that ‘He has come 
into his own ’ It is, then, more than sufficiently evident that the meanings that 
Rawson rejects as “ late ” are already explicit in texts which he himself ac- 
cepts as much older than the Katha. We render accordingly, Tam paramdm 


1. In KU. V. 8 also, Kdmam kdmam puruso nirmdnah cf. BU. IV. 3.9 asya 
lokasya mdtrdm . svayam nirmdya, and Mand H minott ha vd idatn ^arvam. BU. 
IV. 3.9. vihatya nirmdya rorresponds (in reversed order) to the mity-apUi of 
Mand 11 and prabhavdpyaya elsewhere ; but it should not be overlooked that while 
the reference of vihatya (“striking oft’*) and apiti (“coming into” sc. one's owm, 
whence the hermeneia svapiti, “ sleeps”) is to one and the same act of being, the 
words themselves are not synonymous, but refer to the same act under different as- 
pects. The same applies in the case of prabhara and miti ; the act of “ coming 
forth ” is an act of “ measurement 

2. Similarly in CU. IV. 3, 1 “When kgm blows out (intransitive), he just 
enters into the Gale of the Spirit” (Yadd vd agnir udvdyati, vdyum evdpyvtt) , and 
JUB. III. 1.7 Sa etam (vdyum) evdpyeti. 

3. Eggeling renders svdpyaya by “ being taken possession of by one’s own 
people ”, as if apy-aya had been dpydya. The result of this too free translation 
is a false assimilation of the present text to that of XI. 2. 3. 6, cited above, where 
the Devas, originally mortal “ take possession of immortality by means of the 
Brahman” (“by means of”, because “Himself the bridge”, “I am the Way”). 
The “ entering in” (apyaya) of the immortal principles is an activity on their part : 
the taking possession” (dpydya) an activity on the recipient’s oart. These activities 
are coincident ; unification is the “ coming into one’s owm ” of the one and the 
other that are “ uniiied ” ; to find Him and to find oneself is the same, as is ex- 
plicit in JUB. IV. 14. where the Brahman says “ with the breath of my mouth 
ye shall obtain (updpnavdthe) yourselves, and shall obtain me”. Whichever way 
we look at it, it is a matter of “ coming into one’s own ” : nevertheless, these “ ways 
of looking at it” should not be confused in a translation. 

4. “Into him”, viz. the Comprehensor (evamvit), when he has made the 
“full-bequest (sampratti - sampraddnam, Kaus. Up. H. 15), and as he departs 
from this world, enters into his son (putram dvisati) with mortal breaths, or 
powers, at the same time that the immortal breaths or powers into him (enam 
, . .dvisanti). The text is important, because of the clear distinction made as be- 
tween metempsychosis and transmigration, and of both from “ reincarnation ”. 
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gatim) ‘ yogam ’ iti manyante sthiram indriya-dhdrariam . . .Yogo hi prabhavd- 
pyayau, ‘‘The which (last step), ‘yoga’ to wit, they understand to be the 
‘firm hold of the senses’.. .Yoga is both the coming forth and the entering 
in The senses are the steeds : yoga is expert driving (cf. BG. II. 50 
“Yoga is skill in action”), start and finish of the race. Yoga is the true 
art alike of living and of dying ; contemplatio ars vivendi et moriendi. 

VI. 13 : “ ‘He is’, thus only can be apprehended ; when he is appre- 
hended as ‘He is,’ his essential nature shines out clearly {prasldati) ”, cf. 
Damscene, De Fid. orthod. I, “‘He who is’ is the principal of all names 
applied to God ; for comprehending all in itself, it contains existence itself 
as an infinite and indeterminate sea of substance ; and Eckhart, “ God’s only 
idiosyncrasy is being”. Cf. also SB. H. 3. 2. 1 ‘ In him that exists”. 
Prasldati here recalls prasdddt in KU. H. 20, “by the shewing forth of”, 
or “ by the clear light of ”, rather than “ by the grace of ”. 



SLESA IN BANA 

By 

V. RAGHAVAN 


In his note on the Gaudi Riti in the NIA, I. i, p. 74, Dr. De says in foot- 
note 2 that the word ‘ Sle§a ’ in Harsa-carita introductory verse 7, is usually 
rendered as ‘ play upon words following Sarhkara, but that it should not be 
taken in that sense, that is, as an Alamkara and that it should be taken “ in 
the sense of Dandin’s poetical excellence (Guna) of the same name, which 
emphasises freedom from looseness and compact coalescence of word and 
sense.” 

* Firstly, as far as I am able to see, Dandin’s Guna, Slesa, refers only to 
§abda and to explain it as ‘ coalescence of word and sense ’ seems unjustified. 

Secondly, Bana’s Sle§a in Harsa-carita, introductory verse 7, refers only 
to Slesa Alarhkara ; for, verse 8 which follows here and which Dr. De certainly 
notes, offers a commentary on verse 7 and shows what Bana means by the 
term Slesa. When in the next verse, Bana says that Slesa should not bo 
strained, — ‘ §leso aklistah ’ — He evidently means by slesa the Alamkara of 
play upon word.* What is the relevancy of ‘ Klesa ’ or ‘ Aklesa ’ in the 
Guna of Slesa ? 


I may be permitted here to refer to my humble contribution to the subjeef 
Riti in the Mm» Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. Vol. pp, 89-90, 



APABHRAMSA AND MARATHI METRES 

By 

H. D. VELANKAR 

1. It has been proved almost beyond doubt, that the Vernaculars like 
Marathi and Gujarati have descended from a particular stage called Apa- 
bhramsa of the ancient Prakritic languages. In the following paragraphs, 
it will be my attempt to show that the vernacular metres have also directly 
descended from the Apabhram§a metres and that the so-called pure Marathi 
metres are nothing but a developed form of some one or the other of the 
old Prakrit and Apabhramsa metres. What is true of the Marathi metres 
can also be shown to be true of the metres in the other vernaculars, which 
are similarly derived from the Prakrits through the Apabhram^ stage. 

2. Before we actually begin the discussion of the subject, it is very 
necessary for us to know and to remember a few peculiarities of the Apa- 
bhramsa poets. First, that they were, as a rule, of the masses and wrote 
their poetry' for the masses ; secondly, that they liked greater freedom of 
diction and, for this purpose, chose generally the Matra Vjttas for their 
compositions ; and thirdly that they cared more for the time-keeping capacity 
of their poems than for their structural ornamentation and rhythm secured 
by the use of long and short syllables at particular places. Their poems 
were to be sung and not merely to be recited, and the singing was usually 
accompanied by a time-keeping musical instrument, as also by the move- 
ments of the hands and feet. The quantity of the individual letters was 
unimportant for them ; a short letter could be made to yield two or even 
more Matras by the introduction of a metrical pause or rest if necessary, 
and similarly a long letter or even a group of letters could be so quickly 
pronounced as to yield only one Matra. They never cared to know how 
many letters intervened between the two strokes of the time-keeping instra- 
ment, but they always faithfully observed the rule regarding the number 
of the Matras or the metrical moments, which must occur between them. 
Matra is indeed a theoretical unit in connection with a metre, i its exis- 
tence being postulated only for the purpose of measuring the time. All 
the letters, therefore, intervening between the two strokes were pronounced 
by them in such a manner that they yielded only the required number of 
Matras and no more nor less. 

3. Another important peculiarity of these poets that ought to be noted 
is that, when they actually compose their Kadavakas (Kadavaka is a group 
•of stanzas in the same metre, preceded and followed by stanzas in a different 


1. See Apabhramsa Metres, para. 44, B-U.J. No\'. 1936, pp. 51-52. 
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metre and which forms the unit of the cantos in a poem), they use any 
of the Matra-vrtta Catuspadis or even the V^arna-vrtta Catu§padis but ihe\' 
do not treat them as Catuspadis. They form their Kadavakas with any 
number of rhyming couplets and not quartets as might be expected ^ of lines 
composed in such metres. Thus Pajjhatika or Bhujahgaprayata may be a 
Catu§padi metre, but the poet actually uses any number of couplets of 
lines in these metres for their Kadavakas and not necessarily a number 
of lines which is divisible by four, which would be obligatory, if the metres 
were treated as Catu§padi metres. This means that they do not observe 
the rule regarding the 7iumber of lines which a stanza in the Pajjhatika or 
the Bhujahgaprayata metre must contain, though they do not disregard the 
rules regarding the formation of a line in these metres. This practice of 
considering halves of Catuspadis as independent units with which to com- 
pose the Kadavakas is indeed very common among the Apabhrarhsa poets 
and the same may be said of even the Ardhasama Catuspadis and the §ai- 
padls. Halves of these latter seem to have been treated as independent 
metres in a similar manner. The Dhruva Padas or the Sthayis of the 
modem Padyas in the Vernaculars are surely to be traced back to the simi- 
lar halves of the Ardhasama Catuspadis in the Apabhraitisa language, treat- 
ed as independent metres. In ,Satpadis whose 3rd and 6th lines are con- 
siderably long, there also appears to be a growing tendency to split them 
up and to make the earlier part rhyme with the preceding lines, after making 
it also equal to them in length. The latter part, of course, then, remains 
shorter than the first three lines, and the whole half, when considered by 
itself, assumes the appearance of a stanza having three and half lines. Four 
such halves are put together to form the metre called the Tribh.^ngi.* In 
each of these four halves we get four short lines of 10, 8, 8, and 6 Matrii'^ 
respectively. These halves of a Sat pad! which contain 2 or 3 rhymes and 
which are divisible into four short lines, the last of which is the shortest, 
are naturally of various kinds. But the most popular among them seems 
to be the one which is divisible into four lines of 8, 8, 8, and 6 Matras res- 
pectively. The SatpadI which is made with two such halves, but which 
is treated as a Catuspadi by Pingala,^ is the Caubola. It is indeed one 
of the Upajatis described by Hemacandra, in his Chandonusdsana. ' These 
halves appear to have been largely used as independent units for the songs 
intended to accompany the various kinds of popular dances. The well- 
known Tiparl song in Marathi, i.e. ‘ Eka tiparisa ghe, dusarisa mar ge, 
tisari deunl cavathi ghe &c. ^ is composed in these halves and so are the 
Fatkas of Anantafandl. The beat of the Tala, indicated by the stroke 
of the Tiparls in these, occurs on the first Matra of each of the four short 

1. Compare Prdkrta Paingalam, Bibliotheca Ed. p. 311 ; Apabhraitisa Metres 
para, 26, B.UJ. Nov. 1933, p. 49. 

2. Cf. Prdkrta Paingalam, p. 226, Apabhrarhsa Metres, para 24, B.UJ. Nov. 
1933, p. 47. 

3. N. S. P. Edition, p. 38b, 1. 14. 
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lines, and a pause of 2 Matras is introduced at the end, to fill up the gap 
left by the shortest line. 

4. It is this particular half of an Apabhramsa $atpadi, treated as an 
independent metre consisting of 3 and j lines, and which may therefore be des- 
cribed as Ardhacatu§padi, which seems to have gained great popularity among 
the early Marathi-speaking masses influenced by the Apabhrarhsa poets. 
Women appear to have composed and sung their songs in this metre while 
doing their work, or while enjoying their leisure on the household swings. 
The songs with which they lulled their babies to sleep in their cradles, 
or with which they tried to forget the hard labour involved in their daily 
grinding of com, were also without doubt, composed in this same metre. 
Later on the metre came to be called Ovi and is preserved in practice even 
till to-day, though, in course of time its origin from the Apabhramsa parent 
was altogether forgotten. We may however have a glimpse of it through 
the significant name Ovi which it has received. I have no doubt, that the 
name Ovi is to be derived from the Sanskrit word Ardhacatuspadi through 
the following process : — Addhautthavai-Addhuddhavat-Addhudhaval-Ad- 
(Ihfihavai- Phuhavai-HuhavahHuaval-Hovdi and finally ovai-ovi. It may 
appear a rather lengthy process, but the word Auta derived from the Sans- 
krit Ardhacaturtha offers a good parallel, and nothing in the process is im- 
ix)ssible according to the mles of Prakrit grammar, which after all are based 
on the observation of the process of deterioration. The name is significant 
because, in its remodelled form, the Ovi has actually 3 and J lines. The 
last line -the shortest of all — has a history of its own in the development 
of the Ovi metre through the first five centuries of the second decade ol 
the Christian era. We shall consider this and also the other derivations 
of the word Ovi in separate paragraphs below^ 

5. We have seen that the Marathi Ovi has developed out of the half 
of that particular kind of a 5alpadi, which is divisible into three shorter 
lines of 8 Matras each, and one of 6 Matras and which is treated as a 
separate metre. We shall now examine the structure of these lines of the 
Ovi. Normally, we find that the first three lines of the Ovi contain six 
letters and 8 Matras each, while the last one contains 4 letters and 6 Matras 
only. The six letters in the first three lines may be distributed over the 8 
Matras in any way so long as the two clear divisions of 4 Matras each 
are maintained. As almost all Apabhrariisa metres are Talageya Vfttas 
and since Ovi is an Apabhrarhsa metre in a developed form, it was originally 
a Talageya Vftta to be sung to the accompaniment of a time-keeping instru- 
ment and it has still remained so in the form of the Abhahga. Abhahga. 
as will be shown below, is nothing but the original Ovi of the common Masses 
in its Talageya form, the new name being probably invented for distinguish- 
ing between this and the other form of the Ovi, which it assumed in the 
hands of the Marathi poets, who turned it to the service of a literary nature. 
It is for this reason, that, in the original form of the Ovi, called Abhahga 
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in later days, the clapping of the hands or the strokes of the time-keeping 
instrument must accompany the first Maim of each of the four lines, while 
at the end, a pause of 2 Matras has to be introduced, to keep the Tala un- 
disturbed ; for, the Ovi too, like its original, is sung in the Dhumali Tala 
of 8 Miatras. Sometimes, this Ovi i.e. the Abhafiga is sung very slowly. 
The line is then so pronounced that it yields 16 instead of the usual 8 MMras, 
and the stroke of the Tala occurs twice, once at the beginning and once 
in the middle of the line, but the number of letters remains the same, i.e. 6. 
The 16 Matras, then, are distributed over the 6 letters as follows : — Each of 
the first four letters is pronounced long, thus yielding 8 Matras and form- 
ing the first Talagana. The remaining two letters are made to yield the 
other Talagana of 8 Matras. For this purpose, both are pronounced long 
and a pause of 2 Matras is introduced after each. Occasionally, the second 
pause of 2 Matras is shifted from the last letter of the first line of the 

Ovi-Abhafiga to the 2nd letter of the second line, its first letter being sub- 

stituted for this pause which is shifted. This of course, is only a stylistic 
peculiarity and is observed only in the case of the first line. 

6. This popular Ovi was adopted for their literary compositions by 
the Marathi poets towards the 10th or the 11th century a.d. For a long 
time it appears to have been handled by the Mahanubhava \yoeis only, and 
was thus restricted to the Marathi-knowing followers of that sect alone. 

It cannot, therefore, be properly regarded as the real Marathi literary metre, 

till the great Jmnesvarl was written in it in 1290 a.d. This work finally 
and fully established the claims of the Marathi language and of the Ovi 
metre, to be regarded as worthy of being employed for literary purix)ses. 
We find abundant references in the Jndnesvan, showing how till that time, 
both the language and the metre were treated with little respect among the 
learned Pandits. It is indeed abundantly proved, that the Mahanubhavas 
had employed both these, for a sort of semi-religious poetry, but in spite 
of the literary merits that may have existed in some of them, they had 
never succeeded in establishing the supremacy of either, in the field of 
Literature. This is perfectly natural, because, these semi-literary compo- 
sitions were actually closed to a large portion of the Marathi-reading public, 
since they were scribed in a secret script, known only to the followers of the 
Mahanubhava sect. It is no wonder, therefore, that in spite of their efforts 
for over a century, they could not make the Marathi ’anguage a literary 
language or the Ovi metre, a literary metre. On the other hand, owing to the 
association of the Mahanubhavas with them, they must have become an object 
of contempt, like them. But the internal development of the language and of 
the metre is another matter altogether. Being handled for a century or two 
by persons gifted with literary talents, the growth of these was inevitable, 
from a purely literary point of view. We are more or less concerned with this. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that before Jnanesvara first handled it publicly, 
so to say, for a literary purpose, the Ovi metre had already undergone some 
changes in its form. It would seem that at the time of JnaneSvara, the 
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origin of Ovi from its Apabhramsa parent was almost forgotten and that 
it was regarded as a sort of peculiar popular metre with three complete 
and one half lines. The peculiarity of the short fourth line has been studious- 
ly observed by every one of the Marathi poets till the last days of 
Classical Marathi Poetry, though Vamana sometimes slightly disregarded it 
and though Ekanatha and Mahidhara introduced some important changes 
in it. The first three lines of the Ovi on the other hand, had, at the time 
of Jnanesvara, already lost their original proportion of length, though they 
were carefully rhymed as before. Their length was undetermined and almost 
left to the caprice of the individual writers. This was due to the fact that 
in Its literary form, the Ovi was free from the influence of the Tala, which 
alone controlled the length of the lines till then. Thus from a Talageya 
Vrtta, the Ovi in its literary form, was turned into merely a Svarageya 
Vrtta. The Apabhiaihsa poets had chosen the Talageya Vrttas, i.e. the 
Matravrttas, because they did not like to be bound by the rules regard- 
ing the number and quantity of letters which have to be observed in the 
Varoavrttas. They, however, imposed upon themselves the rules of Tala, 
which determined the length of their lines, though it left them free, as 
regards the choice of letters. Their descendants, the Marathi poets, went 
howwer, a step further. They flung away even this restriction of the Tala. 
They were thus not only free in the choice of the letters with which to 
compose their lines, but there was also nothing to restrain them in respect 
of the length of the lines of their Ovi. It is clearly the conviction of every 

Marathi poet, both old and new', that theoretically, he was free to employ 

any number of letters in a line of the Ovi, though he appears to have made 
use of this freedom only when he was in some difficulty as regards a suitable 
word or an expression which would both be short and capable of yielding 
the very essential rhyme. The usual practice of the Marathi poets in this 
respect is to employ not less than 6 letters and not more than 10 or 12 
letters in the normal lines of an Ovi. It must be remembered, how'ever, that 
the tendency to compose short lines is found to disappear gradually, as w^e 
move farther away from Jn.^esvara and his times. This was probably 
due to the fact, that in the early days of Classical Marathi Poetry, both 
the literary and the popular forms of the Ovi metre were recognized by the 

common name Ovi, and thus the real nature and length of the lines of a 

proper Ovi, preserved in its popular form, known as Abhafiga in later days, 
was constantly kept before the eyes of the early Marathi poets. 

7. The popular form of the Ovi, i.e. the Talageya one, which ran 
side by side with the above*discussed literary form and which existed only 
among the uneducated masses till the days of Namadeva, was revived b\' 
another class of Marathi poets, who put it to the use of oral religious in- 
struction. These poets, the earliest of whom is Namadeva, a contemporary of 
Jnanesvara, composed their songs in the Ovi metre, and sang them to the 
accompaniment of a pair of cymbals and a lute, while instructing the masses 
in their Vaishnavite creed. They frequently describe these songs as 0\is , 
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but never as Abhangas. The name Abhanga is evidently of a late origin. It 
must have been given to the popular form of the Ovi, which is sung and 
not merely recited, at a time when there arose a necessity to distinguish 
this form from the other i.e. the literary one, which in course of time, be- 
came completely free from any metrical restrictions except the Antya Yamaka 
as explained above. Curiously enough, the new literary form retained the 
old name, while the original old form got a new name. In this connection, 
it must be clearly understood that in the early days of its currency, -he 
word Abhanga must not have signified any simple metre. It only meant 
‘ an unbroken or musically uninterrupted ’ group of stanzas composed in 
the Ovi metre. It may indeed be pointed out that the word retains this 
sense even to-day. To sing an Abhanga means, to sing not this or that stanza, 
but a group of stanzas forming a unity owing to the common idea and 
the concluding portion, containing the name of the poet and such other 
things. In this capacity, the Abhanga may be compared with the Apa- 
bhrarh^ Kadavaka. Only later on, the word must have been used in a 
secondary manner to signify the Ovis themselves of which the Abhaui^a 
is made. Authors like Namadeva and Tukarama describe their stanzas 
as Ovis and not as Abhangas. Attempts have been made to trace the word 
Abhanga and its meaning, as far back as possible in the works of Marathi 
poets, including the Mahanubhava ones. But except in a few Abhangas of 
a doubtful authenticity, it is nowhere found to signify any simple or even 
a strophic metre. In all the three passages of the Khrista Purana, the 
word is without doubt used euphemistically in the sense of the ‘ conclusion ’ 
or the ‘end’. A word signifying end or finish is never used in connection 
with holy things such as the saubhagya Kumkuma by orthodox women 
even to-day. In most other passages, the word signifies ‘ imperishable which 
is the real meaning of the word in its Sanskrit form. Rajwade, Marathi Chan- 
da, p. 8, derives the word from Bhahga, which according to him means * a 
melodious group of letters ’ i.e. an Ak§aragana like Yagana, Magana, &c. 
Abhanga is that metre in which no such Ganas exist. A. K. Priyolkar, 
Vividhajmnavistara, 1933, p, 279, on the other hand, tries to connect 
the name with an important episode in the life of the great saint Tukarama, 
namely, the non-destruction of the books containing his poems, even when 
they were thrown into the water. Both these derivations appear to me 
unsatisfactory. In prosody, the word Bhahga is not known to me, to have 
been used in the sense of ‘ a melodious group *. In words like Dvibhahgi 
and TriWiahgi, it has the sense of ‘ a component part ’. It may also mean 
‘an extended tune’ in passages like Hemacandra, Chandonusdsana (NSP. 
Ed.), p. 34b/12. But in any case, the derivation of the name Abhanga 
from some technical Bhahga seems to me to be improbable. As regards 
the second derivation, it is indeed difficult to believe that this particular 
strophic metre existed for over 200 or 300 years and had not yet obtained 
any specific name for it, till the middle of the 17th century. To me it 
appears, that the name was originally applied to the strophic metre, which 
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consisted of an ‘ unbroken group of Ovis/ resembling the Kadavaka of Apa- 
bhrariisa Poetry and then in course of time it was applied to the constituent 
Ovis themselves. This indeed is a perfectly natural course. This may have 
taken place even during the ‘ boom period ' of the Abhahga, i.e. when every 
Marathi poet or poetess, who could compose, tried his or her hand on the 

Abhahga metre. The mere presence of the word Abhahga in the sense 

of a metre occurring in a poem therefore, need not drive us to the conclusion, 
that it is of a doubtful authenticity, if it can be proved to be otherwise 
authentic. 

8. By the side of this most predominant form of Ovi-Abhanga, 

we hnd some other forms of it in the Abhahga literature. The more im- 
portant among these is the one which is modelled just after the main variety. 
But instead of 8 Matras and 6 letters in each of the first three lines, we 
.^et here 16 matras and 8 letters, while in the 4th line, we have 14 Matras 
represented by 7 letters, with a Yati and mostly a Yamaka after the 8th 
Matra or the 4th letter. In point of Matras, this variety is almost the 
double of the first. This form of the Ovi-Abhahga it is, which very pro- 
bably was the origin of Ekanatha's Ovi with four Yamakas. The 

general rule of pronouncing 2 or more letters so quickly as to be equal to 
one long letter’ and of pronouncing any letter short or long according to 
necessity, applies even to this variety. If we remember this very simple 
rule, so very patent to every reader of Prakrit Poetry, all the 20 and odd 
varieties, mentioned by Rajw\de, Marathi Chanda, pp. 9-10, resolve them- 
selves into only four or five, which we propose to discuss. The lines of 
this second variety as a rule contain 8 long letters and though I have said 
that they were modelled after those of the primary variety, yet the mode 
of singing them and the presence of 16 Matras in each, may indicate the 
influence of the commonest of the narrative Apabhrarhsa metres of 16 MMras, 
namely the Fajjhatika. The shorter fourth line, however, shows the main 
source of inspiration in its composition. The 3rd and the 4th varieties of 
the Abhafiga are each of two lines, and respectively represent the first and 
the second halves of the above-mentioned second variety. The 3rd variety 
has thus two lines, each normally containing 8 letters and 16 Matras, while 
the 4th has also 2 lines, but the first contains 8 letters and 16 MMras, and 
the second has only 7 letters and 14 Matras. The second line of the 4th 
variety, is further characterized by the Yati and the Yamaka occurring 
after the 4th letter or the 8th Matra in it, as in’ the fourth line of the se- 
cond variecy. There is one more variety of the Abhanga, but it is only 
a variation of the third variety. Instead of the 8 letters and 16 Matras, 
we get here only 6 letters and 12 Matras in the first line, while 
the second line is the same as in the 3rd variety. All these varieties are 
Talageya Vittas. The first two of these are more suited to narration and 


1. Cf. Prakfta Paihgalam. I. 5. 
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the last three to an impassioned appeal, an angry outburst, a forceful argu- 
ment and the like. 

9. We shall now look a little into the history of the fourth short line, 
which is the peculiarity of the Ovi, whether in its popular or literary form. 
The origin of this line is no more a secret to us. We saw above that it is 
really the latter part of the third line of the original 5atpadi-half, 
which became transformed into the Ovi. This third line of the Satpadi-half 
contained 14 matras originally. But later, when the Yati and the additional 
rhyme came to be introduced after the 8th Matra within it, it became divided 
into two parts, the 1st containing 8 Matras and normally 6 letters, and the 
2nd containing the remaining 6 Matras represented normally by 4 letters. 
Thus eventually the original 3rd line gave rise to two shorter lines of 8 and 

6 Matras, and the original half of the §atpadi which formerly had three 
lines of 8, 8, 14 Matras, became now possessed of four lines and thus turned 
out as a full-fledged metre like the other Catu§padis. The great difference 
between this new metre and the other Catu§padis, however, could not be 
overlooked. It was observed how, when the other Catu§padis stood on all 
their four feet, the recently born metre was standing on its three feet alone, 
while its fourth foot — ^the short one — was hanging in the air without touch- 
ing the ground. The popular bards did not, however, dislike their new-born 
metre on that account and rather took pride in having their own metre with 
some kind of peculiarity. They, therefore, not only did not seek to correct 
the defect, but on the other hand, commemorated the same by giving a 
significant name to it, namely, Ardhacatu§padi or Ovi. This is then how 
the shorter line originated and persisted, and though already at the time 
of Jnanesvara, the origin of both the Ovi and its short leg were well nigh 
forgotten, yet the MaratW poets have as a rule, never sought to make whole 
the defective PSda, thus remaining true to tradition. Its growth, on the other 
hand, was inevitable, and it would be very interesting to trace it through 
the whole period, in which older Marathi poetry flourished. 

10. In the early days of its employment for literary purposes, this 
line kept very much nearer to its original form, in which it contained 4 
letters and 6 Matras. But gradually as the consideration of the Matras 
entirely vanished in the new literary form— that of the letters was already 
neglected— the first three lines of the Ovi lost their normal form and length, 
and did not confonn to the older standard of 6 letters and 8 Matras. They 
became unequal in length and often contained as many as 10 or 12 or 
even more letters. The natural result of this was a corresponding disturbance 
in the length of the fourth line. In the Jndnesvarif the fourth line generally 
contains from 4 to 7 letters, but it is frequently seen to contain more than 

7 letters. Now it is important to note, that when this line contains 4 to 
6 letters only, a Yati or a narrative pause in its middle is unnecessary. When 
on the other hand, it contains 7 or more than 7 letters, the necessity of such 
a pause is felt at once. The line which contains 7 letters forms, as a matter 
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of fact, the transitional stage. While reciting such a line, one feels inclined, 
to split it up into two parts. But when there are 8 or more letters in it, it 
definitely requires to be split up, and here it is that the Yati in the middle 
of the 4th line of the Ovi is found to be definitely established. Such 
fourth lines containing more than 7 letters are comparatively few in the 
Jndnesvari, but the growing tendency towards such lines is clearly noticeable 
in it. They are seen again, in an increasing proportion, in the two sub- 
sequent works of Jnanesvara, namely the Amrtdnubhava and the Uttara- 
atd Tikd, When however, we come down to Ekanatha in the 16th century, 
such a fourth line had already become the rule rather than the exception. 
The next natural step after the introduction of the Yati is the introduction 
of the Yamaka and just as the original 3rd line of the Satpadi had become 
split up into two owing to the Yati and the Yamaka, so now, the fourth line of 
the Ovi became almost split up into two, when Ekanatha and Mahipati 
introduced the Yamaka, in its middle. Only the tradition of the ‘ limping 
fourth foot * must have saved the Ovi from being transformed into an Ardha- 
pancapadi ! It is probably out of this consideration for the tradition, that 
this rhymed portion of the 4th line occurring before the Yati has never 
been raised to the status of a real foot, which means that its length is never 
made to approach that of the other three lines. If we conceive the Ovi 
in its original form, as a limping quadruped, touching the ground with its 
three legs only and if we further imagine its three Yamakas to be the sounds 
produced by its striking the ground with its three hoofs, then we may say. 
that the new Ovi with the 4 Yamakas is also a limping animal, but it never- 
theless strikes the ground even with its short leg and produces the sound 
though this last sound produced by the lame foot is easily detectable, be 
cause it comes much too early than the others and disturbs the rhythm in 
an evident manner. That portion of the new 4th line which comes aftei 
the 4th Yamaka does not hang in the air like the old 4th line but is. sc 
to say, dragged on over the ground. The 4th line in the Ovis of poets like 
Sridhara, Muktesvara, Vamana and Ramadasa is also long like that of 
Ekanatha, but it contains only the Yati and not also the Yamaka. Even 
Vamana, who takes utmost liberty with the first three lines, observes the 
sanctity of the lame foot invariably, in all his writings. 

11. The word Ovi has been derived from the Marathi root ‘ovane’ 
meaning ‘ to put together * (which again is to be traced back to the Sanskrit 
avay/md) by Rajwade, Marathi Chanda, p. 18 and the derivation seems 
to have been unchallenged so far. In support of it, Rajwade points out 
how the word ‘ ovaijika ^ occurs as a synonym for Ovi in a Mahanubhava 
work called Darsanaprakdsa, composed in a.d. 1638 (published at the Chi- 
trashala Press, Poona, 1901). Mr. A. K. Priyolkar, Vividhajhdnavistara, 
Sept.-Oct. 1933, p. 272, further paints out how the Marathi root ‘ovane is 
used in the sense of ‘ compose together ' in a metaphor, where words are said 
to be gems, in a work called ‘Balavabodha ’ of Tryambaka, who was a con- 
temporary of Eknatha. The derivation is not impossible, yet it presupposes 
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that Ovi is a purely Marathi metre invented by the Marathi poets and that 
there is no connection whatsoever between the Ovi and the Prakrit or the 
Apabhrarhsa metres ! Ra jwade indeed wants us to believe that ( 1 ) the 
peculiar Ovi metre with its characteristic ‘ lame foot ’ is but a rejuvenated 
old Vedic metre, and that (2) it is only an Ak§ara Vrtta like the Vedic metres ; 
cf. Marathi Chanda, pp. 30-31. He further explains how in the Vedic metres 
there are several lines which are undersyllabled and how the ‘lame foot’ 
of the Ovi may have been imitated from such lines. He indeed admits that 
there is a great difference between the undersyllabled foot of the Vedic metres 
and the ‘ lame foot ' of the Marathi Ovi because while the former is an ex- 
ception and may occur in any of the three or four lines of the stanza, the 
latter must occur as a rule, in the fourth line alone. But he offers an expla- 
nation that the fourth line of an Ovi is always kept short in order that the 
reader might know where one Ovi ends and the other begins ! cf. Ibid,, p, 30. 
All these assumptions of the great scholar are, however, most unconvincing. 
Firstly, it is impossible to imagine that the illiterate masses, with whom the 
metre originated, could have gone for their inspiration to the old and long- 
forgotten Vedic metres, leaving aside the common Apabhrarh^ metres which 
were in vogue fully at the time when the Ovi originated. Secondly, the Ovi 
cannot be regarded as an Ak§ara Vrtta like the Vedic metres. It is a Tala 
Vrtta proper as shown above, where all importance is attached to the Ma- 
tras intervening between the two strokes of the Tala and none at all to the 
number of letters. The general employment of a definite number in its lines 
and the indiscriminate use of long and short letters may give it the ap- 
pearance of an Ak§ara Vrtta. But the fact that in its original and |)urer 
form of an Abhafiga, it is always sung to the accompaniment of a time- 
keeping instrument, and that while singing, the letters assume only a secon- 
dary role, being twisted according to the necessity of the Tala, ought to 
leave no doubt that the Ovi was originally a Tala Vrtta and is still so in 
its popular form of the Abhanga. Only those Marathi poets, who gave it 
the new literary form, removed this characteristic from it, and made it an 
entirely ‘ free verse without any restrictions as to the number of the Ma- 
tras and letters or their quantity. If we maintain that the lines of the Ovi 
may contain any number of letters, how can we say in the same breath, that 
it is an Ak§ara Vrtta? In an Ak§ara Vrtta, the number of letters that 
ought to occur in each line is restricted. But Rajwaoe himself has said 
in the beginning (cf. Ibid,, p. 20), that any number of letters from 6 to 18 
may occur in the lines of an Ovi, of course, in the first three lines. It is 
thus impossible to assume that the Ovi is an Ak§ara Vrtta. That the Ovi 
was borrowed from the illiterate masses by the Marathi poets is not at all 
to be doubted. Jhdnesvari XIII, 1743, describes the Ovi as the ‘ Abala- 
subodha bandha i.e. a metre which is well-known even to a child. That 
originally it was a metre to be sung, but lost this characteristic, when it be- 
came a literary metre is also proved from Jhdnesvari, XIII, 1742 (jdnivete 
miravi, gitemvinahi rahgu ddvi) ‘it shows the characteristic of a song, and 
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possesses the beauty of a song though it is not a song.’ At Mdnasolldsa, 
the Ovi is said to be the song which is sung by the Maratha women while 
unhusking corn (probably while grinding it). 

12. As regards the ‘ lame foot ’ of the Ovi, the remarks of Rajwade 
are equally beside the point. It has obviously nothing to do with the excep- 
tional and irregular undersyllabled lines of the Vedic metres, more particularly 
so when the connection between the 0\d and the Vedic metres itself is highly 
improbable. Nor is the reason offered by Rajwade for its regular occur- 
rence at the end of the Ovi, in any way convincing. If the last line of the 
Ovi is to be kept short in order to show where the earlier Ovi ends and the 
later one begins, why could the same rule not be applied to any other Catu§- 
padi metres for the same reason ? The fact is that the reason was given 
by Rajwade because some reason had to be given and that, therefore, it 
need not be taken into consideration by us, in a serious manner. Finally, 
this short line of the Ovi should not be traced back to a similar short 4th 
line of the Prakrit metre Gatha, because logically a connection between the 
two cannot be established. Gatha is a very old Prakrit metre, which had 
almost become sacred to the Buddhist and the Jainas. It was not held in 
great favour by the Apabhrariisa poets, though its derivatives like the Giti 
were sometimes employed by them for their strophes. Besides it was obvi- 
ously regarded as the metre of the ‘ learned \ Hence it was employed by 
even the Sanskrit Pandits for their compositions. There is again no simi- 
larity between the two as regards the construction or form. All this dis- 
cussion ought to prove that the Ovi is a legitimate property of the Marathi- 
speaking masses, inherited by them from their Apabhrarhsa-speaking ancestors, 
and then the derivation of the word Ovi from the Marathi root ‘ ovaiie ’ 
appears only to be a make-shift invented by those, who had forgotten the 
original significance of the word. The evidence of an author, who lived in 
1608, is as good or as bad as the evidence of another living in our own 
times ! On the other hand, the designation of a metre from the number of 
lines it contains, is a very common thing in the Apabhrariisa language. Thus 
the Dvipadi, the Catu§padi, the §atpadi and the A§tapadi are well-known 
names. It is also possible to derive the word Ovi from the Sanskrit ‘ Upa- 
jati which is the name of the particular type of the §atpadi, from the half 
of which our Ovi is derived ; see above para. 4 and Hemacandra, ChandonU' 
sdsana, p. 38b/14ff. But I am personally inclined to believe that the word 
is best derived from the Sanskrit Ardhacatu§padi. The name becomes very 
significant as it explains its connection with the Apabhrariisa metres and also 
its own peculiar characteristic, i.e. the short 4th line. 

13. Thus far, we have traced the origin and history of the two most 
important and widely employed Marathi metres, i.e. the Ovi and the Abh- 
ariga. We shall now briefly examine the nature of the other two Marathi 
metres, the Dio^l and the Saki, which stand next in importance to the Ovi 
and the Abhafiga. Both are Matravfttas and not Aksara or Ak?aragaiia 
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Vjttas. All popular metres are indeed Matra Vrttas, except when they are 
borrowed from the Sanskrit metres. The Dipdi is to be traced to an Apa- 
bhramsa Cahi?padi Galitaka, containing 19 Matras in each of its four lines. 
The MMra Gaijas with which the 19 Matras are to be made up, are 
3, 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, 2. The last two Dvimatrika Gaijas are to be represented 
by two long letters, and a Yati must occur after the 9th Matra. The other 
Matra Gapas may be made up in any way, so long as their separateness 
is maintained as described by me in my ‘ Apabhrarh§a Metres ’, para. 13, in 
BUJ., Nov. 1933, p. 38. by avoiding the use of a long letter at the junction 
of the two Matra Ganas. Thus the 3rd and the 4th, the 5th and the 6th, 
the 7th and the 8th, the 9th and the 10th, the 12th and the 13th, as also 
the 15th and the 16th Matras must never be combined into a long letter. 
The name Dipdi is very probably to be derived from the Sanskrit I)in4ima 
and not from Dapdika, which is a stringed instrument. Dipdi. like everj- 
other popular metre, is a Tala Vrtta and a stringed instrument is generally 
not used for keeping the Tala. Dipdi therefore could not have derived its name 
from a stringed instrument, with which it could not have been sung, in a 
proper manner. It is true, that some popular bards sing their songs to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instmment like the ‘Ekatari ’, which serves the 
double purpose of keeping the Tala and helping the Svara ; but this is pos- 
sible in the case of every metre and there is no special reason why Dipdi 
alone should get its name from it. There is much sense on the other hand, 
in deriving it from the Pipdima. When sung, the metre produces a sound, 
which is very similar to the one produced by the Pipdima, which is small 
hand-drum, similar to the Pamam. 

14. The next metre is the Saki. It is really a Pvipadi, whose lines 
contain 28 Matras each. There is a double Yati in the line. First it comes 
after the 8th and then after the 16th Matra. The Yati is not accompanied 
by the Yamaka. The Matras are made up by employing any of the Catui- 
matrika Gapas. Regarding the name Saki, Rajw.^de derives it from the 
Sanskrit 5akvarl, which is a name given to all those Sanskrit metres, whose 
lines contain 14 letters and thus make up a total of 56 letters in all their 
four lines together. Our Saki contains 56 Matras in its two lines together, 
and thus owing to the similarity in point of the number 56, we are required 
to believe that the name Sakvari is secondarily applied to the Saki ! I am 
not at all sure about this. If at all, the name Saki is to be derived from a 
Sanskrit word, I can only say, that that word cannot be 5akvari. It may 
be any other word, but not this one at any rate. The Sanskrit ra is never 
dropped in the Prakrits. It is either changed to la or even to da ; cl. 
PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, Secs. 256-258. I am however, 
unable to offer a more satisfactory derivation at the present stage. Besides, 
I am not quite sure, that the name is not of a purely local origin, having 
very little to do with any corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit name. When 
the Said is used singly, it has generally the appendage of two more lines, 
the Ist having 10 and the 2nd only 14 Matras in it. This appendage takes 
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the place of the Dhruvapada, when several Sakis are used to form a Kada- 
vaka, or a Padya. This appendage is evidently to be traced back to the 
half of a similar Ardhasama Catu§padL There are no special Matraganas, 
for the lines in this appendage. They may be formed with any Dvimatrika 
or Caturmatrika Gaijas. Trimatrika or Pancamatrika Gaijas cannot be used 
for fear of disturbing the Tala, which is Dhumali of 8 Matras. 

15. There are two more metres, which are regarded as pure Marathi 
metres. They are the Arati and the Ghanak§ari. The former is not noticed 
by Rajwade. It is so called on account of its connection with the Artikya 
ceremony in the idol-worship. Arati indeed is a very general term and may 
signify many different metres. The particular metre which I mean is how- 
ever, the commonest among them. It is a Dvipadl with 22 Matras in each 
line, with the Yati after the 12th Matra. In its Prakrit form, it is known 
as Vicchitti to Virahafika.^ The Ghanak§arl is fully discussed by Rajwade 
in his Marathi Chanda, pp. 5-8. It is regarded by him as a separate 
metre. As a matter of fact, however, it is only the second variety of the 
Abhahga, sung in a slightly different way. The first three lines in the 
Ghanak§ari, as in this variety, contain 8 letters and 16 Matras 
each, while the last line contains only 7 letters and 14 Matras. Naturally, 
all the letters are expected to be long, so as to yield the required number 
of the Matras in each line. It is for this reason, that the metre is called 
Ghanak§ari. Even though the Ghanak^ari is identical with the second variety 
of the Abhanga in all respects, this condition of all long letters seems to 
have been laid down only in the case of Ghanak§ari, on account of the 
peculiar way in which it is to be sung. The rule however, is very elastic 
as will be shown below, and there is practically no difference between the 
two metres. This being so, Rajwade’s entire discussion of the metre is 
clearly beside the point. His contention that the lines of Ghanak?ari are 
made with Trimatras, which have a long letter in them, is never borne out 
by facts. He is perfectly conscious of this (cf. p. 6), but seeks to ignore 
it. His interpretation of the word Ghanak§ari, considered by him as an 
equivalent of Gurvak§arl, as meaning ‘ Having a long letter in each of its 
Trimatras * is entirely fanciful, and is only illustrative of his usual irres- 
ponsible and high-handed treatment of such topics. He also blames Godbole 
for correctly printing the Ghanak§aris in his Vrttadarparia ! This is because, 
he cannot satisfactorily explain the facts with the help of the theory that 
he has formulated. The facts therefore, must change so as to suit his theory ! 

16. In all the Talavrttas, where the number of letters in a line is re- 
stricted by the common practice of the poets and not by the necessities of 
the metre, such as eg. the Abhangas of all kinds and the Ghanaksari, it 
is important to remember, that the most essential thing even here, as in 
the other Talavrttas is the number of the Matras and not the number of 
the letters or even their quantity. It does not matter in all such cases, 

1. Vrttajatwamuccaya, UBBRAS, 1929, p. 71), IV. 91. 
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hew you pronounce the individual letters so long as you put in all the MMras 
that are required to occur between the two strokes of the Tala. Thus, in 
the Ghanak§ari or the Abhahga. where all letters are expected to be pro- 
nounced long, no real harm is done to the music even if the short letters are 
pronounced as such ; only the deficiency of the Matras has got to be made 
up by the introduction of a sufficient number of the metrical pauses. We 
shall make this clear by taking a concrete example of the lines of the Ghanak- 
§ari and the second variety of the Abhahga. Thus the lines ‘ Tina sirerh 
saha hata and ‘ Mhane Bharata ha Rama ’ contain 8 letters and 16 Matras 
each. Every letter therefore, is normally exi:)ected to yield 2 Matras and 
must, on that account, be pronounced long. But if we desire to read the 
short letters as short for the sake of Suddhavacana, we might do so ; but 
then, the Matras that are dropped in so doing, must be restored. Again, 
as the metres are sung in the Dhumall Tala of 8 Matras, such deficiency 
must be made up within the same Tffiagana. To explain, the lines of the 
above-mentioned metres become divisible into the two Talaganas of 8 Matra< 
each. The deficiency in each must therefore be separately made up within 
itself. Thus the letters ‘ na ' and ‘si’ in the first half of the 1st line, when 
pronounced short, leave a deficiency of two Matras in the first Talagana. 
This has to be made up by introducing a pause of 2 Matras after ‘ re ’ ; 
similarly the deficiency of one Matra caused by the short pronunciation of 
‘ sa ’ in the second half is to be made up by the insertion of a pause of 1 Matra 
after ‘ ha ’. Generally, these pauses are to be introduced after a long letter ; 
but when this is not possible, they must even be introduced after a short 
letter, which then, must be pronounced long. In the first half of the second 
line i.e. ‘ Mhane Bhara ’, the deficiency caused by the short pronunciation 
of ‘ mha ' and ‘ bha ’ must be made up by introducing a pause of 2 Matras 
after the short letter ‘ra’, which of course, has to be pronounced long, be- 
cause the 1st Talagana ends with ‘ ra ’, and the Tala does not brook dis- 
turbance, whatever may happen to the individual letters. It is for this 
reason, that these Metres cannot be regarded as the Aksaravrttas, though 
the number of letters in them is generally restricted by the common practice 
of the poets. We say ‘ generally ’, because, such Abhahgas containing more 
than 8 letters are abundantly found in the Abhahga literature, and in their 
case, the rule of quickly pronouncing two or more letteis, so as to yield 
only the necessary Matras, as explained at the end of para. 2 above, has 
got to be applied. The discussion will also prove that the charge of correctly 
printing (!) the Ghanak§aris, after observing the rules of ‘ hrasva ’ and ‘dirgha’, 
which is levelled by Rajwade against Godbole, the editor of the Vrtta- 
darpana, is quite baseless. 

17. The other Marafhi metres like the Savai, the Katava, the Fafka, 
the LavanI and the like have not been noticed here, because they are either 
to be traced to the Sanskrit Ak§aragaiia Vfttas, or to some one or the other 
Catu^padi or Satpadi metres in the Apabhrarhsa language. They are most 
of them Matra and Tala Vrttas. 



A NEW PERSIAN EMBASSY TO THE VIJAYANAGARA 

COURT 

By 

B. A. SALETORE 

Historians of Vijayanagara were till now aware of only one embassy 
from the king of Persia to the court of Vijayanagara. This was the famous 
mission of ’Abdur Razzak who came to India from the court of Sultan Shah 
Rukh. and who stayed at the court of Vijayanagara from the end of April 
1443 till the 5th of December, 1443.* The generosity which the Hindu mo- 
narch Deva Raya showed the Persian ambassador was unique. Few ambas- 
sadors were treated in that magnificent manner in which ’Abdur Razzak was 
received by king Deva Raya.- It may be that the later Persian court wished 
to reciprocate this royal treatment, and that made a later Persian monarch, 
therefore, send another ambassador to Vijayanagara. 

The good feelings which existed between Vijayanagara and Persia seem 
to have .been deliberately fostered by king Narasinga (a.d. 1496 — a.d. 1503). 
He caused horses to be brought from Ormuz and Adeem (Aden) into his 
kingdom, and thereby gave great patronage to merchants, paying for the 
horses just as they asked. He took them dead or alive at three for a thousand 
pardons, and of those that died by sea they brought him the tail only, and 
he paid for it just as if it had been alive.^ 

These two causes, among others, may have been responsible for the se- 
cond Persian embassy to the Vijayanagara court in the first half of the six- 
teenth century a.d. Our two sources of information for this interesting chap- 
ter in the foreign relations of Vijayanagara are Firistah and the bas-reliefs 
on the walls of the thrane-x>latform in the capital itself. 

The Muhammadan historian mentions the Persian embassy in two dif- 
ferent contexts — once while describing the events in the reign of Ismail ’Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, and, then again, while describing the events of the kingdom 
of Gujarat. In the latter connection he has quite a number of interesting 
details to give. Firistah writes thus while dealing with the Bijapur mo- 
narch : — Some years previous to these events, the king of Persia Shah 
Ismail Sufvy had sent ambassadors to the several states of Hindoostan, who 
had been received with due respect both by the Ray of Beejanuggur and the 
king of Guzerat. At this time MahmQd Shah, also, received an ambassador 

1. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 87 : Saletore. Social & Political Life 
the Vijayanagara Empire, I., pp. 43.44. 

2 . Read Saletore, ibid,, I. p. 396 

3. Sewell, ibid., p. 307 . 
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from him with proper attention, and wished to dismiss him with royal pre- 
sents, but was prevented by Ameer Bereed.^ In this dilemma the ambassador 
wrote to Ismael ’Adil Shah, complaining of his being detained at Ahmudabad 
Bidur. The king of Beejapur demanded the dismissal of the Persian am- 
bassador, who, having obtained his audience of leave, came to Beejapoor, 
where he was met by Ismael ’Adil Shah at Allapor. He was honoured with 
rich presents, and a suitable escort attended him as far as the part of Dabul, 
from whence he embarked on his return to Persia.”- The king of Persia 
deputed in return for this attention paid to his ambassador, Ibrahim Beg 
Turkman, with letters and presents to Ismail 'Adil Shah. But this was in 
A.D. 1519. The Bijapur Sultan honoured the ambassador in a fitting manner 
and even ordered the recital of prayers at the mosques on Fridays for the 
royal family of Persia. ^ 

From the above account of Firistah the following may be deduced 

(a) That the king of Persia Shah Ismail Sufvy sent ambassadois to 
several courts of India ; 

(b) That the Persian king sent again an embassy to the court of 
Bijapur in a.d. 1519 as a result of the special favour shown to the Persian 
ambassador on the previous occasion ; and 

(c) That it was on this previous occasion that the Persian king had 
sent an ambassador (or ambassadors) to three courts — that of the Bahmani 
Sultan, of the king of Gujarat, and of the ruler of Vijayanagara. 

Now we have to ascertain the year when Shah Ismail Sufvy of Persia had 
sent an embassy to the court of Gujarat. This is gathered from the follow- 
ing account of the reign of king Mahmud Shah I of Gujarat which Firistah 
describes thus : — 

Shortly after his return from Ahmedabad, Mahmud Shah I fell dan- 
gerously ill. He summoned his son Prince Muzzaffar from Baroda. How- 
ever the king recovered but having a relapse of his complaint, he again sent 
for the Prince. “At this period, Yadgar Beg Kuzilbash arrived as ambas- 
sador from Shah Ismael, king of Persia ; but before he could obtain an 
audience, Mahmood Shah died, on the 2nd of Ramzan, a.h. 917 a.d. 1511, 
(Nov. 23), in the seventieth year of his age, and the fifty-fourth of his 
reign.”^ 

It may be noted, by the way, how long the Persian ambassador remain- 
ed at the Gujarat court. On the death of Mahmud Shah I, his son Muzzafar 

1. I assume the ruler Mahmud Shah mentioned by Firistah was no other 
tlian the Bahmani ruler of that name, called Mahmud Shah II, who mled fmm 
A.D. 1481 till a.d. 1518. [Firistah, The Rise oj the Mahotnmedan Power in India 
till the year a.d. 1612, II, pp. 519-552. (Trans. Briggs.). The reference to Amir 
Barid and Ismail ‘ Adil Shah confirms this view.— B.A.S.) 

2. Firistah, ibid., Ill, pp. 47-48. 

3. Firistah, ibid.. Ill, p. 48. 

4. Firistah, op. cit., IV, p. 77. 
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Shah II ascended the throne. Firistah continues to narrate that “on the 
following month Yadgar Beg, the Persian ambassador, reached the capital, 
and all the principal officers and heads of departments were deputed to meet 
him at some distance from the city, in order to welcome him in the king s 
name, and to escort him to a handsome palace fitted up for his reception. 
At his first audience, the ambassador delivered his credentials and some of 
the rarities of Persia, when he and the rest of the suite were honoured with 
robes.” ^ 

“ Some time afterwards ” Muzzaffar Shah II went to Baroda where Sahib 
Khan, a refugee prince from Malwa, sought his protection against Sahib 
Khan’s brother the ruler of Malwa. This Sahib Khan contracted a close in- 
timacy with the Persian ambassador which ended in a street scuffle between 
the Persians called Kuzilbash or Red-haired and the Indians. This street 
scene does not concern us.- But we may note that the Persian ambassador 
was in the Gujarat court at least for some months. Firistah does not give 
us the exact date of the arrival and departure of the Persian ambassador 
Yadgar Beg. 

But from his statement made in an earlier connection, it is evident that 
the Persian ambassador “ was received with due respect both by the Ray of 
Beejanuggur and the king of Guzerat” almost at the time of the death of 
Mahmud Shah 1 on Nov. 23, 1511. “ In the next month” he was received 
by Muzaffar Shah II. Hence we may legitimately place Yadgar Beg’s 
arrival at the Gujarat court on Nov. 23, 1511, and his official reception in the 
same court in the next month of December, 1511. If we allot one more 
month for the Sahib Khan — Yadgar Beg episode mentioned by Firistah, it 
may mean that the Persian ambassador remained in all three months at the 
court of Gujarat. 

From Firistah’s testimony it seems as if we are to assume that Yadgar 
Beg was the same Persian ambassador who also visited Vijayanagara. For 
the Muhammadan historian mentions the Persian ambassador in connection 
with both the Raya of Vijayanagara and the king of Gujarat. If our as- 
sumption that Yadgar Beg may have left the court of Gujarat somewhere 
in December 1511 is correct, and it we allot about a month for him to cover 
the distance from Gujarat to the Hindu kingdom of the South, Yadgar Beg 
may have arrived at the court of Vijayanagara towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1511 or early in 1512. 

The only monarch who sat on the throne of Vijayanagara about this 
time was Kr§oa Deva Raya the Great (a.d. 1509-a.d. 1529).^ Therefore, 
if Firistah’s statement is accepted, Shah Ismail Sufvy of Persia sent an cm* 
bassy to the court of Kr§i>a Deva Raya the Great in a.d. 1512. 


1. Ibid., IV, p. 79. 

2. Firistah, op. cit., IV, pp. 80-81. 

3. Rice, Mysore & Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 118. 
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Now it must be admitted that so far as the reception of the Persian 
ambassador at the court of Vijayanagara is concerned, Firistah s testimony 
is not directly borne out by any epigraphic evidence. But this does not mean 
that Firistah has given us incoriect information. From a parallel case we 
may argue that such direct epigraphic evidence concerning the arrival of a 
foreign ambassador at the court of Vijayanagara is not necessary. In regard 
to the earlier and more famous embassy of 'Abdur Razzak, there is no epi- 
graphic evidence at all. And yet it is an undisputed fact that ‘ Abdur Raz- 
zak did visit the great capital of Vijayanagara. Turning to the embassy of 
Yadgar Beg, we find that there is one piece of corroborative evidence which 
is lacking in the case of the mission of ’Abdur Razzak. And this is the faith- 
ful depiction of the scene of the reception of the Persian ambassador by 
Kr§oa Deva Raya the Great, on the east wall of the steps on the south side 
of the Throne-platform at Vijayanagara. Before we turn to this side of the 
question, it may be observed that notwithstanding the fact of the epigraphs 
being silent on the topic of the reception of the Persian ambassador, yet their 
evidence may be indirectly utilized in connection with his arrival at Vijaya- 
nagara. To decide whether Krsna Deva Raya received any embassy, the 
following points have to be solved — (a) when the coronation of that mo- 
narch took place ; and {b) where that ruler w’as soon after his coronation - 
whether in the capital itself or outside on his numerous campaigns. The coro- 
nation of Kr§na Deva Raya the Great was celebrated in Saka 1430, expired 
Sukla Magha su, 14 ( -a d. 1509 Feb. Sunday the 14th ).^ Both on the strength 
of epigraphs which we shall cite presently, and on the evidence of a foreign 
witness, we know that Kr§na Deva Raya was in the capital at least for two 
or three years after his coronation. Nuniz, the Portuguese traveller, who 
visited Vijayanagara in a.d. 1530, relates that soon after his coronation, 
Kr§na Deva Raya sent his nephew to Candragiri, and he himself stayed 
“ in the city Bisnaga for a year and a half without going outside it, learning 
Ihe affairs of the kingdom and looking at the testaments of past kings.”- 

But we know from epigraphs that Kr§na Deva Raya was in the capital 
at least for four years after his coronation. That is to say, he did not under- 
take his famous campaigns from a.d. 1509 until a.d. 1513. It is here that 
we utilize indirectly the evidence of these epigraphs to show that there was 
a foreign embassy at the court of that great monarch. Inscriptions dated 
A.D. 1511, 1512, and 1513 bestow great praise on Kr§na Deva Raya. Thus 
in the Mattodu copper plate grant dated a.d. 1511 we have three significant 
phrases used in connection with that monarch From his wide spread 
fame all nature became as if of the same (white) colour {kirtyd yasya sa^ 
mantatah prasjtayd visvam rucaikyam vrajed). Kr§na Deva Raya seated on 


1. Epigraphia Indica. I, pp. 361-371 ; Rangacharya, A Topographical List 
of the Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, 1, pp. 304 ; Swamikannu An Indian 
Ephemeries, V, p. 220. 

2. Sewell, op. cit., p. 316. 
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the jewelled throne in Vijayanagara, shone with surpassing fame {Vijayana- 
gare ratna) simhasanasthah ksmdpdldn Krsnardya ksitipati-adharikratya. 
kirtim simindhe). And finally, we are told that the copper plate which regis- 
tered a grant of land by the renowned king Krsna Raya, was composed with 
soft expressions by Sabhapati {tad-idam avani vanipaka vinuta-dkccrdya^ya 
Krpiardyasya sdsanam uru-Kavi-vaibhava-nivaha-nidanasya hhuri ddn- 
asya)> These phrases are not given to any of the predecessors of Krsna 
Deva Raya, although king Narasimha had many conquests to his credit. And 
as regards the successors of Krsna Deva Raya, the epithet great is given in 
A.D. 1532 to king Acyuta, obviously because he came after the Great Krsna 
Raya and because of his munificence. 2 

The above statements in the Mattodu copper plate grant are significant. 
We know that in spite of the composer Sabhapati’s assertion that Krsna Deva 
Raya “ filled with the accounts of his victories to each point of the com- 
pass,” that that monarch had nevertheless not embarked on the series of 
campaigns that were to make his reign the most glorious in the history of 
southern India. For in this year a.d. 1511, only tw^o years after his coro- 
nation, Kr§na Deva Raya \vas still in the capital ; and, if we are to believe 
the evidence of Nuniz, the monarch was busy looking into the details of ad- 
ministration, Then what made the composer of the above Mattodu copper 
plate state that in ad. 1511 Krsna Deva Raya’s fame had become “wide- 
sjiread ”, and that he shone with ‘‘ surprising fame ” ? The reference is ob- 
viously to the celebrity of the monarch in the courts of neighbouring and 
foreign rulers. It is not unlikely that because of the news of the arrival 
of the ambassador from Persia at the court of the Vijayanagara monarch 
that the latter is described to be ” famous” in a.d. 1511. Whatever that may 
be, on the basis of the above Mattodu copper plate grant, it may be asserted 
that Krsna Deva Raya was in the capital in a.d. 1511. 

The uncommon fame of the Vijayanagara ruler as given in the 
purely official record of Mattodu, may be compared with the praise bestowed 
on the same ruler in a private grant of the next year. This is the Satanur, 
stone inscription found at Satanur, Magadi taluka, Mysore State, and dated 
A.D. 1512. In this record we have the following — Srimdn ynahd-Krsna-rdyara 
kdladalli (In the time of the Great Kr§na Raya).’* Perhaps because of the 
fact that the fame of Kr§na Deva Raya had reached foreign lands that he 
is called Maha Kr§na Raya in this year. 

In another official record, too, an identical epithet is used in regard to 
that monarch. This is the Shimoga Uragadura copper plate grant dated 
A.D. 1513, which says the following : — ^That in the presence of the god Viru- 
I>ak?a on the Tungabhadra, the Great Kr^na Deva Raya {Krsna Raya mahd 


1 . 

2 . 


Epigraphia Carnatica, XI, Hk. 94, pp. 127-128, text, pp. 366-368. 
Ibid,, IV, Ch. 115, 122, pp. 16, 17. 
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matih) made a specified grant of land.^ Then, again, in the Bhancjigere stone 
inscription, Chamarajanagara taluka. Mysore State, dated also in the same 
year (a.d. 1513), the same ruler is styled Srimdn mahd Krsna Rdyaru:^ 

The above records indirectly suggest, therefore, that Kr§ua Deva Raya 
had become uncommonly famous between the years a.d. 1511 and a.d. 1513. 
Since we know that he started on his famous campaigns only in the year 
a.d. 1515, and since there is no evidence of his having done anything re- 
markable while in the capital during the first four years after his coronation 
(a.d. 1509 — ^A.D. 1513), we are to suppose that he had become celebrated 
because of some uncommon event in his court. A foreign embassy from a 
ruler outside India was precisely such an event which increased the fame of 
Kr§Da Deva Raya both in and outside his dominions.^ 

More direct and convincing evidence of the arrival of an embassy from 
Persia is afforded in one of the bas-reliefs on the walls of the imperial build- 
ings at Vijayanagara. These bas-reliefs are well worth a detailed study, 
since they form by themselves a mine of information concerning the daily 
life of the princes and people of Vijayanagara. For our purpose we may 
observe that one scene on the walls of the Throne -platform illustrates admir- 
ably the incident of the Persian ambassador. It is the following where the 
monarch is represented as seated in the customary Hindu manner with his 
legs crossed over on the throne, and before him are two persons with a boy 
leading a horse by the bridle behind them. (Figure 1). 

Before we proceed further with this interesting bas-relief, an objection 
may be raised. It may be maintained here that the foreigners described in 
this scene were Jesuit Fathers who also visited the Hindu court about this 
time. But a careful consideration of ia) the dress worn by the Jesuit 
Fathers and the Persians, and (b) the dates of the Jesuit missions and of the 
Persian ambassador, will reveal that the sculpture representing the Persian 
scene is quite distinct from that representing the Jesuit mission. 

{a) The embassy of the Jesuit Fathers has been represented in an 
equally suggestive manner by a separate bas-relief on the east wall of the 
same Throne-platform. (Figure II) Here the same monarch Deva 

Raya is seated on the throne along with his two queens. One of the legs of 
the monarch is let down the throne, while his left hand is raised to acknow- 


1. Ibid., VII, Sh. I, p. 1. 

2. Ibid., IV, Ch. 109, p. 15, text, p. 41. 

3. For another record to show that Kr§iia Deva Raya was in the capital, see 

ibid., IV. Ng. 81, p. 133. His capture of Kontjavicju was effected on June 23, 

1515 (257 of 1892) ; and in the next year the conquest of Kalinga (Saka 1438., 

Dhatri). (244 & 245 of 1899 ; Rangacharya, A Tap. List., II, p. 765 ; III, 
p. 1675). Hence Kr^pa Deva Raya’s great conquests began after a.d. 1513. These 
military victories and the celebrity which he had secured in the earlier part of his 
reign, among other causes, were responsible for his being called the Great Kr§i?a 

Deva Raya in a.d. 1523 and 1529 (E C., IV, Ch. 1, and 99, pp. 1, 13). 
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ledge the salutation of the foreigners. These foreigners are undoubtedly Je- 
suits, as is proved by the manner in which they wear their head gear, their 
mode of salutation, and, finally, their dress. On their heads are European 
hats ; their hands are carefully couched, the wrist of the left hand holding 
the elbow of the right (in both cases) ; and they bow in the customary 
European manner, with their heads gently and respectfully inclined more 
towards the right. Their robes are the typical Jesuit robes, which stretch 
from their necks down to their ankles hiding their trousers. Their beards 
are pointed at the end in the manner of the Jesuits. Behind them are two 
elephants, each fully caparisoned and led by a mahut, and one following the 
other. 

Now have we contemporary evidence of the visit of the Jesuits to the 
court of Krsna Deva Raya the Great ? On three different occasions the Por- 
tuguese sent embassies to the Vijayanagara court. The above scene (Fi- 
gure II ) which we shall style the Jesuit embassy, refers to two of the three 
embassies sent by the Portuguese. Before we give further details about these 
three European embassies, it is worth while to note the causes which made 
the Portuguese send embassies to Vijayanagara. Firstly, it was the anxiety 
which the Portuguese felt for their commercio-political designs. They desired 
the aid of Vijayanagara to repel an attack on one of their coastal centres 
by their enemies Thus in a.d. 1509 the Portuguese Governor Albuquerque 
sent Father Luis of the Order of St. Francis as an ambassador to Vijaya- 
nagara to beg Kr§oa Deva Raya to come by land and reduce the Samuri 
(Zamorin) of Calicut, promising himself to assault simultaneously by sea.^ 
Secondly, the Portuguese sent ambassadors to the court of the same ruler to 
secure permission from him to build a fort at Bhatkal. Thus in a.d. 1510 
the same Governor Albuquerque sent Gaspar Chanoca on a mission to Vija- 
yanagara. The object of this mission was to ask the Vijayanagara ruler to 
renew the request of Albuquerque’s predecessor Governor Almeida to build a 
fort at Bhatka].- And, finally, the Portuguese sent ambassadors for purely 
commercial reasons. Thus in a.d. 1517 Correa relates that Governor Lopo 
Soares sent Christovao de Figueiredo as factor with horses and elephants to 
the court of Kr§na Deva Raya,^ Paes and Nuniz also mention the personal 
visit of de Figueiredo to the court of the Vijayanagara monarch.^ 

Which of these three ambassadors — Father Luis, Gaspar Chanoca, and 
Christovao de Figueiredo — is represented in the bas-reliefs under discussion ? 

An answer to this question will be secured when we ascertain the fate 
that befell every one of these three ambassadors. 

{a) Father Luis" mission : — Fr. Luis’ mission was due to the great 
concern the Portuguese felt in subduing the Zamorin of Calicut. As related 

1. Sewell, op, cit., p. 123. 

2. Sewell, ibid, p. 124. 

3. Sewell, ibid., p. 251. 

4. Sewell, ibid., pp. 251, 343. 
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above, it was Governor Albuquerque that had sent him to Vijayanagara. 
This viceroy succeeded Almeida at the end of a.d. 1509 as the head of the 
Portuguese settlements on the coast.^ Since it is improbable that Albuquer- 
que sent Fr. Luis as soon as the former became viceroy, we have to assume 
that Fr. Luis was despatched to Vijayanagara in the month of January 1510. 
The Jesuit ambassador left Cochin, reached Bhatkaj, and thence came to 
Vijayanagara.- Here it is worthwhile to remember that Governor Albuquer- 
que promised in future to supply Vijayanagara alone with Arab and Persian 
horses, and not to send any to Bijapur. But in spite of this assurance, no 
answer was given to Fr. Luis by the Vijayanagara Emperor. • And poor Fr. 
Luis never returned from the great Hindu capital : he was murdered there 
under unknown circumstances.^ 

(b) The embassy oj Caspar Chanoca : — This followed closely on the 
heels of the former. Albuquerque had by the beginning of a.d. 1510 captur- 
ed Goa from the Bijapur Sultan Yusuf ’Adil Shah ; and he entered that city 
triumphantly on March 1, 1510 It was immediately after this success 
that he sent Gaspar Chanoca to Vijayanagara with the rc'quest mentioned 
above. Barros tells us that although Chanoca was received most solemnly 
and courteously by Ksrpa Deva Raya, yet the latter gave Chanoca merely 
a diplomatic answer without granting the Portugese Governor's request." 

What we have to remember is that these two embassies followed imme- 
diately one after the other, almost to give the impression that both were sent 
at the same time. For whereas Fr. Luis led an embassy in January 1510, 
Chanoca followed him in March of the same year. 

fc) The embassy of de Figueiredo : — As regards its nature, there 
is some difference of opinion. According to Correa, as we have already 
seen, he was sent in a.d. 1517 essentially as factor with horses and elephants ; 
but as pointed out by Sewell, this is doubted by Senior Lopes • P'rom the ac- 
count of Paes we are to suppose that de Figueiredo went to see the Emperor 
along with Paes himself and others. This is clear from the following state- 
ment of Paes : — “ When we came to this country the king was in this new 
town, and there went to see him Chnstavao de Figueiredo with all of us Portu- 
guese that came with him, and all very handsomely dressed after our manner, 
with much finery ; the king received him very well, and was very complacent 
to him. The king was as much pleased with him as if he had been one of 
his own people, so much attention did he evince towards him ; and also to- 
wards those amongst us who went with him he showed much kindness. We 

1. Sewell, ibid., p. 123. 

2. Sewell, ibid., p. 123, (n) 2. 

3. Sewell, ibid., p. 124. 

4. Alfonso d Albuquerque, Coynmenlaries III, p. 35 , Sewell, ibid., p. 125. 

5. Firistah, op. cit. Ill, pp. 29-30 ; Sewell, op. cit., p. 124. 

6. Sewell, ibid., p. 124. 

7. Sewell, ibid., p. 251, (n.) 1. 
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were so close to the king that he touched us all and could not have enough 
of looking at us. Then Christavao de Figueiredo gave him letters from the 
Captain-Major and the things he had brought for him, with which he was 
greatly delighted ; principally with certain organs that the said Christavao 
de Figueiredo brought him, with many other things ipecas). The king 
was clothed in certain white clothes embroidered with many roses in gold, 
and with a pateca of diamonds on his neck of very great value, and on his 
head he had a cap of brocade in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with 
a piece of fine stuff all of fine silk, and he was barefooted ; for no one ever 
enters where the king is unless he has bare feet, and the majority of the 
ix^ople, or almost all, go about the country barefooted. The shoes have 
ix>inted ends, in the ancient manner, and there are other shoes that have 
nothing but soles, but on top are some straps w^hich help to keep them 
on the feet. They are made like those w^hich of old the Romans were wont 
to wear, as you will find on figures in some papers or antiquities which com.e 
from Italy. The king gave to Christavao de Figueiredo on dismissing him 
a cabaya (tunic) of brocade, with a cap of the same as the king wore, and 
to each one of the Portuguese he gave a cloth embroidered with many pretty 
hgures, and this the king gives because it is customary ; he gives it in token 
of friendship and love.” ’ 

From the above account of Paes we may deduce the following : — 

Ui) That de Figueiredo went along with Paes and other Portuguese 
traders to see the monarch Kr^na Deva Raya ; 

I b) That all of them were dressed “ very handsomely ” after the manner 
of their country, with much finery ; 

(6'j That the king was wearing rich dress and had on his head a cap 
of brocade with a piexe of fine stuff all of fine silk ( kidldyi > , and he was 
barefooted ; and 

( d ) That the monarch gave fitting presents to every one of the Portu- 
guese. 

It is significant that Paes does not mention that the monarch was seat- 
ed, and that the latter s two queens were seated likewise on the throne by his 
side. Neither does his account help us to fix the date of the visit of Christa- 
vao de Figueiredo to the Vijayanagara monarch. 

But Nuniz’s account helps us to assert when exactly de Figueiredo saw 
Kr§na Deva Raya in person. Nuniz relates the following, while describing 
the great victory which that monarch won at Raichur : — “ These things done, 
he (the Emperor) turned again upon Rachol and pitched his camp as he 
had done before. During this return of the King there came to meet him 
Christavao de Figueiredo, who was at that time in the city of Bisanga with 
horses, and he took with him twenty Portuguese musqueteers, he also himself 


1. Sewell, op. cit., pd. 251 252 
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having his musquet. The King took much pleasure in his company, glad 
that he should see the war and his great power ; and he ordered some tents 
to be given to him of those taken from the Ydallcao, and commanded that 
he should be lodged close to his own quarters One day Christavao de 
Figueiredo told the King that he wanted to go and see the city, but the 
King said that he should not set his heart upon that because he did not 
want any disaster to befall him. But Christavao de Figueiredo replied that 
the whole business of the Portuguese was war. and that this would be the 
greatest favour that he could do him, namely that His Highness should 
permit him to go and see the Moors. ’ ’ 

According to Sewell, Krsna Deva Raya won the famous battle of Rai- 
chur on May 19, 1520.- Accepting this date as correct, we may maintain that 
Christavao de Figueiredo visited the Vijayanagar Emperor in May 1520 
It may be noted in this connection that along with de Figueiredo were 
twenty Portuguese musketeers, and that he nimself carried a musket 

Neither the account of Paes nor that of Nuniz is applicable to the two 

figures which are found in the bas-relief which we have styled as one re- 

presenting the Jesuit mission (Figure H), There are no musketecTs and no 
guns in this particular scene. As for the account of Paes, the fact thai 
in the sculpture under discussion the king is bare headed is alon(‘ enough 
to prove that the scene represented therein is different to the one mentioned 
by Paes. The bas-relief in Figure II, therefore, represent only the two 
missions of Father Luis and Caspar Chanoca. Since, as we have above, 
one followed soon after the other, the sculptor represented both as having 

taken place at one and the same time This representation is not really 

erroneous. Although Father Luis may have reached the city of Vijaya- 
nagara in about January 1510, yet he seems to have continued to stay 
in the same city for more than a month Otherwise we cannot explain hi.'* death 
in the capital soon afterwards It can hardly be that he was murdered 
as soon as he had reached Vijayanagara. His stay in the capital, therefore, 
seems to have synchronised with the visit of Caspar Chanoca- - hence the 
two are represented as having seen personally the monarch together in 
Figure II.^ 

Having dispensed with the bas-relief representing the Jesuit ambassador^ 
from Coa, let us now turn to the bas-relief depicting the Persian embassy 
(Figure I) Here the monarch is squatted on a raised platform in the usual 
Hindu manner. His left hand is raised in acknowledgement of the salute 
by the two foreigners, while his right hand is placed akimbo. The two 


1. Sewell, op, cit,, p. 343. 

2. Sewell, ibid., p. 147 

3. The Rev. Fr. Henry Heras has discussed the question of the Jesuit emba- 
sies in his article styled Historical Carvings in Vijayanagara in the Quarterlv Journai 
of the Mythic Society which particular issue unfortunately is not accessible to me 
when I am writing this article. — B. A. S. 
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foreigners are seen bowing to him in the Oriental manner with their right 
hand raised respectfully from near the ground to their heads. They are 
doing obviously the saldm. Their head wear is typically of the Persian type. 
They wear tapering turbans which seem to fall behind in a sort of a tufc. 
Their outer robe is long, it stretches down their knees, while below it flows 
their inner garment. The left hand of both the Persians is respectfully 
placed on their body ; and as in the case of the Jesuits in Figure II, both 
are doing obeisance at the same time. We may note that none of the detail‘=i 
mentioned in connection with the embassies of Father Luis, Chanoca and de 
Figueiredo, is applicable to this scene in Figure I which undoubtedly re- 
presents the great Kr§na Deva Raya receiving the Persian ambassador Yadgar 
Beg and the latter’s secretary or attendant. We assume that it was no other 
than Yadgar Beg from the manner in which Firistah couples the “ Ray of 
Beejanuggar ” with the king of Gujarat in the passages cited above. It 
was not uncommon in those days for one and the same ambassador to visit 
two royal courts. Thus, according to Firistah, Syud Ahmad Hirvy w^as 
the ambassador whom, first, the Bijapur Sultan Yusuf ’Adil Shah sent to 
the king of Persia, and whom later on Yusuf ’Adil Shah s successor Ismail 
’Adil Shah sent to the court of Ahmadnagar.’ And we already cited the 
example of the (unnamed) Persian ambassador who first went to the Bahmani 
ruler Muhammad Shah and then went to Ismail ’Adil Shah of Bijapur. 


We may now chronologically fix the various foreign embassies to the 
court of Vijayanagara in the early years of the reign of Kr?na Deva Raya 
the Great, thus : — 


Fr. Luis’ embassy 
Gaspar Chanoca’s embassy 
The Persian embassy 
Christavao de Figueiredo 


January 1510 
March 1510 

December 1511 — January 1512 
1517 


We thus find that from a.d. 1510 till a.d. 1517 there were four distinct 
embassies to the court of Vijayanagara — ^three sent by the Portuguese, and one 
by the Persian monarch. Of these two embassies sent by the Portuguese 
have been represented in one bas-relief on the walls of the imperial buildings, 
as they were sent almost at the same time. These were the embassies led 
by Father Luis and Gaspar Chanoca, While the Persian embassy has been 
depicted quite distinctly in another bas-relief also of the same building {viz., 
the Throne-platform) at Hampi. Although we are in the dark as to the 
actual reception that was accorded to the Persian ambassador, whom we 
have provisionally identified with Yadgar Beg, yet there cannot be any 
doubt that K§rna Deva Raya the Great must have received him in a manner 
befitting the dignity and grandeur of that celebrated monarch. 


1. Firistah, op, cit.. Ill, pp. 29, 51. 
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According to the Talgunda inscription, the Kadambas belonged to a 
Br^mapa family devoted to the study of the Vedas. There the family has 
been described as tryarsa-vartma^ hariti-putra and Mmavya-gotra. In this 
family of dvijas was born an illustrious and learned Brahmaria named Ma- 
yurasarman who went with his preceptor Virasirpha to Kahcipura, the Pallava 
capital, in order to prosecute his Vedic studies. There JVIayura^rman was 
drawn in a quarrel with the Pallavas,i and considering the illtreatment he 
received a dishonour to the Brahmanas, “ he unsheathed a flaming sword 
eager to conquer the world”. He then easily defeated the frontier guards 
of the Pallava king (antah-pdldn pallav-endrdndm)^ and established himself 
in a dense forest near Sriparvata. His power gradually increased, and he 
levied tributes from the Brhad-Bana^ and other ki::gs. At length a compro- 
mise was brought in, and Mayurasarman accepted service under the Pallava 
kings of Kanci, from whom he received the paftobandha-satppuja, that is 
to say, the status of a subordinate ruler, as well as the territory extending 
from Apar-arpava (Western or Arabian sea) and Prehara (river?) with a 
specification that no other chief would enter into it. The era ( Gupta ? ) in 
the eightieth year of which the Halsi grant of Kakusthavarman iind. Ant., 
VI, p. 23) is dated, is supposed to have begun from this time. 

Kielhorn is of opinion {Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 29) that as Mayurasarman 
is said in the Talgunda inscription to have entered into the service of the 
Pallavas, he seems to have become a dandandyaka (field-marshal) of the 
Pallava king of K^ci. This view is further supported by verse 3 of the 

1. May the passage dsva-sainsthena kalahena suggest that the quarrel of 
Mayurasarman was in connection with a horse-sacrifice (see my Early Pallavas. 
p. 35) ? Among the Early Pallavas Sivaskandavarman and Kumaravi§pu of the 
Omgodu (no. 1) grant are the only kings known to have performed the Asvamedha. 
This fact appears to suggest that Mayurasarman lived about the time of 
the great Sivaskandavarmaii who is known to have held sway over the greater 
portion of Lower Deccan. Kumaravi§nu seems to have ruled in the second half 
of the fourth century. 

2. The plural number in Pallavendrandni, etc., may suggest that the 
quarrel of Mayurasarman was not limited within the reign-period of a single Pallava 
king of Kanci, but continued in several succeeding reigns. Antaht-pdla (Warden 
of the Marches) is mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasdstra (Samasastry’s ed., pp. 20, 
247). The salary of an Antah-pdla was equal to that of a Kumdra, Paura-vydva- 
hdrika, Rd^trapdla and of a member of the Mantri-pari^at, 

3. Brhad-Bdna appears to mean the great Bapas or the greater house of 
the Ba^as. Cf. PerumbSiiapp&di in Tamil. 
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same inscription in which the Kadamba family is called the great lineage of 
leaders of armies (kadamba-sendnubrhadanvaya) as well as by verse 22 
in which Mayurasarman is said to have been favoured and anointed Sendpati 
(general) by §adianana and the Mothers (saddnanah yam abhisikta- 
vdn — anudhydya sendpatim mdtrbhih saha):^ In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that in almost all the Kadamba records the family has been 
described as anudhydta (favoured) by Svami-Mahasena (Sa^nana) and the 
Mothers. It must also be noticed in this connection that the Sirsi grant 
(Ep, Ind., XVI, p. 264) of Ravivarman describes the king as Kadamba- 
mahdsendpati-pratima. 

A very late inscription found at Talgunda {Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. 178) 
says that Mayurasarman (or Mayuravarman as there written) performed 
no less than eighteen horse-sacrifices. G. M. Mor.\es says, “ It may safely 
be maintained that he really performed one or perhaps a few more which 
thus formed a historical foundation for the exaggerated version of the later 
records.” The suggestion is however untenable in view of the fact that 
Mayurasarman is never credited with the performance of any sacrifice not 
only m his own Chandra valli record but also in the inscriptions of his 
immediate successors. The Kadamba family is said to have been rendered 
pure by the bath of the Asvamedha only after the time of Kr§navarman I 
who is the only Kadamba ruler known to have performed the horse- sacrifice. 

The Chandravalli inscription of Mayurasarman (Mys. Arch. Surv., 
A. R., 1929, p. 50) records the construction of a tank by the king who belong- 
ed to the Kadamba family and conquered the Trekuta, Abhira, Pallava, 
Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sayindaka, Pupata and Mokari. This record is 
engraved on a boulder at the entrance of the Bhairavesvara temple at Chan- 
dravalli and is so obliterated that it is difficult to be definite regarding the 
reading of some of the names mentioned in connection with Mayurasarman*s 
conquests. 

1. Trekuta appears to signify the Traikutakas who probably received 
their name from the Trikuta mountain in Aparanta, mentioned by Kali- 
dasa (Raghu. IV, verses 58-59). An inscription {A. S. W. /., p. 124f) of 
the Vakataka king Harisena {circa 500-520) refers to the kingdom of Tri- 
kuta. The copper-plate grants of the Traikutaka kings are all discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Surat and Kanheri ( Bhandarkar’s List of Inscrip- 

1. The word senant means “ leader of an army,” cf. Gttd, X, 24 ; Kmndra- 
mmbhava, II, 51. It is also a name of Karttikeya, the divine general {Raghu, 
II, 37). Mayurasarman was possibly styled “General” like Pusyamitra Auriga. 

2. The passage has been taken by Kielhorn and others to mean that Mayiira- 
sarman was anointed by ^adanana after he meditated on Senapati with the Mothers. 
This interpretation is certainly untenable. The subject in the sentence is Sada- 
nana ; but he cannot be said to meditate on Senapati ( Sadanana himself ? ) . The verb 
anudhydya (after favouring) is the same as in anudhydta (favoured) in passages 
like mahdsena-mdtrgart-dnudhydta (favoured by Mahasena and the Mothers) occur- 
ring in almost all the Kadamba records (/AHRS, X, p. 229). 
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tions, Nos. 1199, 1200, 1202, etc.). The Kanheri grant of the year 245 of 
the Traikutaka era (a.d. 493-94) refers to a monastery at Ki^nagiri (Ka- 
nheri) itself. The Pardi inscription of Dahrasena is dated in year 207 
(a.d. 455-56). The date of the Surat inscription of Vyaghrasena is the 
Traikutaka year 232 (a.d. 479-80). The evidence of the Traikutaka inscrip- 
tions thus shows that the family ruled in southern Gujarat and the Kohkan 
about the second half of the fifth century. It is possible that the Traikut- 
akas ruled in the same place also about the time of Mayurasarman. 
The era used in the Traikutaka inscriptions is said to be the same as the 
Kalacuri or Cedi era which begins from a.d 248-49 (Rapson’s Catalogue 
of Coins, pp. clx-xlxi). 

Traikutaka coins have been discovered not only in southern Gujarat 
and the Kohkan, but also in the Maratha country on the other side of the 
Ghats. The fact that the Traikutaka coin-types are very closely imitated 
from the Western K^atrapa coins shows that they were intended for circula- 
tion in districts where the Western Ksatrapa coins had become familiar to 
the people. “ Local conservatism in regard to coin-types is a marked cha- 
racteristic of Indian numismatics." (Rapson, loc. cit.). It is therefore clear 
that the country of the TraikQt^akas was originally a part of the dominions 
of the Saka kings of Ujjain. According to the Ajanta inscription {A.S.W. 

IV, p. 138ff.) the Trikuta country was conquered by Vakaiaka king 
Harisena who appears to have ruled about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. 

II. The earliest mention of the Abhiras seems to be that in Patanjali’s 
Mahdhhdsya, I, 252 (Ind. Ant., XLVII, p. 36). There they are associated 
with the Sudras. According to a verse of the Mahdbhdrata, these two tribes 
lived near the place where the Sarasvati lost itself in the sands (cf. IX, 
37, 1 : Sudr-dbhirdn prati dvesdd-yatra naUd soTasvati). Elsewhere how- 
ever the same authority places the Abhiras in the Aparanta (II, 51). The 
country of the Abhiras has been mentioned as Abiria in the Periplus and 
as Aberia in the Geography of Ptolemy. According to the Greek geographer 
(Geog., VII, i. §55), the land about the mouth of the Indus was generally 
called Indo-Scythia which consisted of three countries, viz., Patalone (Indus 
delta), Aberia (Abhira country) and Surastrene (Kathiawar). 

The Pur arias (e.g., Vdyu, 99 v. 359) mention the Abhiras who ruled 
after the Andhras (SMavahanas). An AbhIra chief named Rudrabhuti is 
known to have served as general of a Saka king of Ujjain. The Gunda inscrip- 
tion of Saka 103 (a.d, 181), belonging to the reign of Rudrasirpha I, records 
the digging of a tank by the Abhira general Rudrabhuti. It is also known that 
for a time the Saka Satraps of Western India were shadowed by an Abhira 
king named Ma^hariputra Isvarasena, son of sivadatta. The Nasik in- 
scription {Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 88) of this king records the investment of 1500 
kdr0panas in the trade-guilds of Govardhana (Nasik) for the purpose of 
providing medicines to the monks dwelling in the monastery on the Trirasmi 
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mountain J Coins of a Mahak§atrapa named Isvaradatta have been found 
in Kathiawar. These are silver coins of the same style and type as the 
coins of the Saka K§atrapas. Isvaradatta dates his coins in the regnal year 
and not in the Saka era like the Western K§atrapas. According to Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, Isvaradatta was probably an Abhlra connected with the 
dynasty of Isvarasena of the Nasik inscription, and it was Isvaradatta who 
founded the Traikutaka era of a.d. 248-49. R arson however has no doubt 
that Isvaradatta reigned between a.d. 236 and 239, ^ that is to say, about 
ten years before the establishment of Traikutaka era. It is not possible 
to determine whether the Abhiras and the Traikutakas belonged to the same 
dynasty or race. It may however be said that the two groups of kings ruled 
over substantially the same territory and had a similar formation of names, 
which facts possibly suggest some sort of relation that may have existed 
between the Abhiras and the Traikutakas (Rapson, loc. cit.). 

III. We have already noticed Mayurasarman’s quarrel with the Pal- 
lavas of Kahci. About the beginning of the fourth century, the Pallavas 
appear to have held sway not only over the Andhrapatha and Satahanirattha 
(Bellary district) in the north and the north-w^est, but possibly also over 
the Kuntalq country in the west {Early Pallavas, pp. 35-36). 

IV. Pariyatrika seems to signify the people dwelling on the Pariyatra 
mountain, which has been identified with the Aravelly Range and the Western 
Vmdhyas (Raychaudhuri, Indian Antiquities, p. 128ff.). 

V. Sakasthana means the country of the Sakas. It has been men- 
tioned by the author of the Periplus (§ 38) as Scythia which was situated 
in the valley of the Lower Indus and was under the rule of Parthian chiefs, 
engaged in unceasing internecine strife. As has already been noticed the 
Indian Saka country is described in the Geography (VII, i. § 55) of Ptolemy 
as Indo-Scythia which included Patalene, Aberia and Surastrene. At the 
time of Mayurasarman, i.e. about the middle of the fourth century \.d., Sa- 
kasthana seems to have signified the kingdom of the Saka Satraps of Ujjain. 
The line of the Sakas of Ujjain was founded by Castana (a contemporary 
of the Greek geographer Ptolemy) in the first half of the second century. The 
Sakas continued their rule in that locality upto the beginning of the fifth 
century when Candragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
conquered M^wa from the Saka king Rudrasirnha III. 

VI. Sayindaka has been suggested to be the same as the country^ of the 
Sendraka. It is generally identified with the Nagarakhanda country which 

1. The Nasik district “ may have passed immediately into the power of 
these Abhiras, either during the reign or after the reign of Sri-Yajha, or it may 
have first been held by the Cufu family of Satakarois, the ‘ other Andhras or 
‘ Andhra-bhftyas ’ (‘servants of the Andhras’) of the Pur anas, who undoubtedly 
were in possession of the neighbouring maritime province of Aparanta (Rapson, 
op. cit., p. cxxxiv). 

2. Bhandarkar places the rule of Mahak§atrapa Isvaradatta in 188-190 \.D. 
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possibly formed a part of the present Shimoga district of Mysore. The 
Sendrakavi§aya is known to have been included in the dominions of the 
Kadamba king Krsoavarman II. The Bennur grant {Ep. Cam., V, p. 594) 
of Krsnavarman II records the gift of a village called Palmadi which was 
in the Sendraka*vi§aya. A Sendraka chief named Bhanusakti seems to have 
been a feudatory of the Kadamba king Harivarman (see the Halsi grant 
of the eighth year of Harivarman’s reign; Ind. Ant., VI, p. 31). After 
the fall of the Kadambas, the Sendrakas transferred their allegiance to the 
Calukyas of Badami, who succeeded the Kadambas in the suzerainty over 
Kuntala. A record of Pulakesin I {Ind. Ant., VII, p. 21 Iff.) who was the 
first great Emperor of the Calukya dynasty, mentions the Sendraka rdjd 
Rundranila-Gonda, his son Sivara and grandson Samiyara who ruled the 
Kuhupdi vi§aya with its head-quarters at Alktaka-nagari.^ The Chiplun 
grant {Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 50ff.) says that the Sendraka prince Sri-vallabha 
Senananda-raja was the maternal uncle of Pulakesin 11. An inscription {/. B. 
B.R.A.S., XVI, pp. 228-29) of the tenth year of Vikramaditya I mentions 
the Sendraka chief Devasakti who appears to have been his feudatory. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Belagami record {Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 145; 
Ep. Cam., VIII, Sk. 154) the Sendraka Maharaja Pogilli, a feudatory of 
Calukya Vinayaditya I, ruled over the Nagarakhanda division of the Bana- 
vasi province. 

VII. Punata has been taken to be the same as modern Punnadu in the 
southern part of Mysore. Ptolemy seems to have mentioned it ( Geog., 
VII, i. § 86) as Pounnata where beryls were found. According to the Kudlur 
grant, the Punnad ( = Punnata ) country is known to have formed a part of 
the dominions of the Gahga king Durvinita. It may be noticed that 
Ptolemy’s Pounnata was a city. The capital of Punnadu however was at 
Kirtipura, identified with Kittur in Southern Mysore. For Punna(a, see 
Saletore in Ind. Cult., Ill, p. 302ff. His chronology is however not ac- 
ceptable. 

VIII. Mokari has been taken to signify the Maukharis of Eastern 
and Northern India. Inscriptions of the Maukhari kings have been dis- 
covered in the Jaunpur and Bara-Banki districts of U. P. and in the Gaya 
district of Bihar (Bhandarkar, op. ciL, Nos. 10, 1601-1605). The Haraha 
inscription (Ep. Ind., XIV., p. 115) of Maukhari Isana'^arman is dated in 
Vikrama 611 (a.d. 544). About the sixth century a line of the Maukharis 
is known to have established themselves in the Kanauj region. Maukhari 
Grahavarman of this line married the sister of the illustrious Har§avardhana 
(A.D. 606-647) of the Pu§yabhuti family of Thaneswar. Maukhari prin- 
ces appear to have ruled over small principalities in Eastern India as early as 
the fourth century a.d. The Chandravalli record however appears to refer 

1. Records like the Bagumbra grant (Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 266-268) of Nikum- 
bhalla^ti show that the Sendrakas were granted jdgirs in Southern Gujarat after 
the country was conquered by the Calukyas. 
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to the Maukharis of Rajputana (cf. Badva records of Krta 295 ^ a.d. 238 ; 
Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 42ff.). 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the published reading 
of the Chandravalli record does not speak of the Banas who are, according 
to the evidence of the Talgunda record of Santivarman, known to have been 
harassed by Mayurasarman. The Banas were a very ancient ruling family 
in the Chittoor and North Arcot districts. On the evidence of the Penu- 
konda Plates it may be suggested that about the middle of the fifth century 
A.D., the Pallava kings Sirnhavarman and Skandavarman installed the 
Ganga feudatories Ayyavarman and his son Madhava-Simhavarman for the 
purpose of crushing the Banas who had possibly become unruly (Sewell, 
op, cit., p. 331). According to Hultzsch (S. Ind. Ins., Ill, p. 89), 
the capital of the Bana dynasty appears to have been Tiruvallam as one of 
Its names was Vanapuram and as it belonged to the district of Perumba- 
nappadi (country of the great Bana). Tiruvallam is 40 miles west by north 
of Conjeevaram. The early history of the Banas is wrapped up in obscurity 
The earliest rulers of the family, whose time is known, are Vikramaditya- 
Bali-Indra w'ho was a vassal of Calukya Vijayaditya (a.d. 696-733), and 
Vikramaditya (the same as Bah Indra?) who governed the country^ “West 
of the Ttlugii Road” as a vassal of Pallava Nandivarman II (a.d. 717-779). 

According to Dr. M. H. Krishna {Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1929, 
p. 56) the Chandravalli inscription is to be assigned to circa 258 a.d. He 
suggests that the rise of Mayura is to be placed betw^een a.d. 250 and 260. 
All his arguments are however based on an untenable view regarding the 
date of Pallava Sivaskandavarman whom he places about the end of the 
first half of the third century a.d. It appears that Dr. Krishna too is 
inclined to place Mayurasarman a little later than Sivaskandavarman. Pal- 
lava Sivaskandavarman, as I have elsewhere shown (e.g., Early Pallavas, 
p. ruled in the first quarter of the fourth century. Mayurasarman. 

the Prakrit language of whose Chandravalli record is a little nearer Sanskrit 
than that of the grants of Sivaskandavarman, should, in my opinion, be 
placed not earlier than the first quarter of the fourth century a.d. {ibid., 
p. 36). See also my paper in XIV, p. 344ff. 

The Malavalli inscription (Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. 264) possibly also be- 
longs to king Mayurasarman. Here how^ever the issuer of the grant is simply 
said to have been kadambdndm raid (king of the Kadambas) and Vaija- 
yantl-dhamma-mahdrdj-ddhirdja (Dharma-Maharajadhiraja^ of Vaijayanti or 


1. Titles like Mahdrdjddhirdja were derived from Rdjdtirdja, etc., of the 
Scytho-Kusanas. They were first used in Northern India by the Guptas who were 
the political successors of the Ku§aoas in the sovereignty of Ar>'avarta. In 
Southern India, the title Dharma-Mahdrdjddhirdja first appears in the Hiraliada- 
galli grant of Pallava Sivaskandavarman. No other early Pallava king 
is known to have used the title. Sivaskandavarman himself has b^en ca 
ed Yuva-mahdrdja in the Mayidavolu grant. The early Ganga kings call t em- 
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Banavasi) ; but the name of the king is* not mentioned. Nevertheless, as 
the Prakrit language of the record is decidely later than, that of the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman, the issuer of the Malavalli grant must have been either 
Mayurasarman himself or his immediate successor. 

The grant was executed in the fourth year of the king s reign, on the 
second lunar day of the first fortnight of autumn, under the first asterism 
Rohinl. The grant was in the form of a Bahma-dijja (Brahma-deya) which 
was meant for the enjoyment [deva-bhoga) of Malapalideva. It consisted 
of a number of villages which are said to have been previously granted by 
king Manavyagotra Haritiputra sivaskandavarman, lord of Vaijayanti.^ The 
Brahmad^ya was granted for a second time, with all the parihdras includ- 
ing abhata-prav^sa, to a Brahmana named Kausikiputra Nagadatta of 
the Konninya gotra, who is said to have been an ornament of the Konda- 
mana-kula. The necessity of granting for a second time is said to have been 
the fact that the ownership of the estate was abandoned. The villages grant- 
ed were Samapatfi, Konginagara, Mariyasa, Karpendula, Para-Muccundl, 
Kunda-Muccundi, Kappennala, Kunda-Tapuka, Velaki, Vegura, Kona-Tapuka, 
Ekkatthahara and Sahala. The king’s oral order seems to have been written 
down by Visvakarman and engraved on the stone-column by Nagadatta who 
is possibly not the same person as the donee. 

The grant begins with an adoration to Malapalideva and ends with the 
mangala : jayati lokandtha[h\ nandamtu go-brdhmana \h\ \ siddhir = astu, 
sriT = astu. This Sanskrit mangala at the end of a Prakrit grant reminds 
us of a similar mangala at the end of the Hirahadagalli Prakrit grant of Sivas- 
kandavarman. Many of the grants of Mayurasarman ’s successors also end 
with similar mangalas, 

selves Dharma-Mahddhirdja. Since no early Kadamba kin^ is known to have 
been called Dharma-Mahdrdjddhirdja, may it be supposed that this title of the 
Kadamba king (independent after his overlord's death?) of the Malavalli record 
w'as an imitation of the title of Pallava Sivaskandavarman who, as we have sug- 
gested, was possibly suzerain of the Kuntala region in the first quarter of the fourth 
century ? May it be further suggested that the name of Manavyasagotra Hariti- 
putra Vaijayantl-pati Sivaskandavarman who seems to have been the immediate 
predecessor of Mayurasarman was after that of Pallava Sivaskandavaiman, just like 
the name of the Gahga king Madhava-Simhavarman was imitated from that of his 
father’s overlord king Simhavarman (c. a.d. 436-458) of Kahci ? 

1. It has been suggested (e.g. in Luders’s List, No. 1196 ; Journ, Ind., Hist., 
XIII, p. 361) that Sivaskandavarman was the name of the Kadamba king who 
issued the Malavalli grant. The composition of the record however clearly shows 
that the theory is untenable ; cf. vaijayanti-dhamma-mahdrdjddhirdja patikatU’ 
sanjjhdyi-caccdparo kadaifibdnajn rdjd sivakhadavavvand mdnavyasagottena hdri- 
tiputtena vaijayantlpatind puyvadatUeti, etc. It must be noticed that the word 
[kadartibdnam] rdjd with all the epithets preceding it is in the first case-ending, 
while sivakhadavavvand and all its epithets following it are in the third case- 
ending. Moreover, the epithet vaijayanthdhamma-^mahdrdjddhirdja applied to 
kadanibdnant rdjd and vaijay anti- patina applied to sivakhadavavvand show beyond 
doubt that these two identical epithets refer to two different kings. 
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The above inscription is engraved on a pillar in front of the Kallesvara 
temple at Malavalli in the Shikarpur taluka as a continuation of an inscrip- 
tion dated in the first year of Manavyagotra Haritlputra Viohukadda Cutu- 
kulananda Satakarni, king of Vaijayanti (Banavasi). This grant also begins 
with an adoration to the god Malapalideva for whose enjoyment a Devabhoga 
was granted in the king’s first regnal year on the first lunar day of the second 
fortnight of summer. The Devabhoga was in the form of a Bamhadijja (Brah- 
madeya) of the grdmahara of Sahalatavi which was granted to Takinciputra 
Koijdamana who has been called Haritiputra and is said to have belonged 
to the Kauodinya gotra, with all the parihdras such as abhatapravesa and 
others. 

It must be noticed that the Malavalli record of the Kadamba king also 
mentions Sahala (Sahalatavi of the present grant) and there the donee is 
one who belonged to the family of this Kondamana {kondamdna-kula-tilaka) . 
Since the linguistic and palaeographical standards of the two Malavalli re- 
cords agree in placing them very near each other in time, I think it possible 
that the Kondamdna-kula-ttlaka Kausikiputra Nagadatta of the Kaundinya 
gotra (donee of the Kadamba grant) was the son of Takinciputra- Hariti 
putra Kondsrmlana of the Kaui^dinya gotra (donee of the Cutu Satakarni 
grant).’ We should however notice the facts that in the Kadamba record 
the twelve villages including Sahala are said to have been previousy granted by 
a Vaijayanti-pati named Sivaskandavarman and that the ownership of the 
estate is said to have been abandoned. It may be that Sahala was granted 
by Vinhukadcja Cutukulananda Satakanji while the eleven other villages 
were granted by Sivaskandavarman, his immediate successor. Or was the 
gi dwahdra consisting of twelve villages ? The cause of abandoning the own- 
ership of the estate by the heir of Kondamana seems to have been the poli- 
tical troubles caused by the rise of Mayurasarman. The cause appears to be 
the same as with Siva^arman who received the village of Polamuru from 
Madhavavarman I Vi§i}ukuodin and with his son Rudrasarman who fled to 
Asanapura during the Calukya invasions and received back his father’s 
argrahdra from Jayasiipha I Eastern Calukya when the latter was established 
in the Guddavadi vi§aya (see my Sue. Sat. E. Dec., pp. 93-95). 

The order of king Viphukadda Cutukulananda Satakariii for the execu- 
tion of the Malavalli grant is said to have been given to a Rajjuka whose 
name was possibly Mahabhava. Rajjuka (from rajju) has been taken to 
be the same as a class of officials described by Megasthenes (M’Crindle, 
Anc. Jnd., pp. 53-54). These officials are said to have measured the land, 
collected taxes, superintended rivers and the occupations connected with land, 
had the power of rewarding and punishing, inspected sluices, constructed 
roads and carried out other works of public utility. Some of these have 
been described as the functions of the Rajjuka or Rajju-gdhaka-amarca in 

1. See e.g. Nai^adhiya, V, verse 124, in which Nala, son of Virasena h.v^ 
been described as vhasena-ktda’dipa. 
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the Kwudhamma-jataka. From the inscriptions of Asoka we know that 
the Rajukas were appointed over many hundred thousands of men and were 
placed in direct charge of the janapada jana ; they therefore seem to have 
been the highest district officers (see Bhandarkar, Moka, 2nd ed., pp. 59- 
60). The Rajjukas were possibly employed in this region when Kuntala 
formed a part of the Maurya Empire. The existence of such an official in 
South-Western Deccan in the first half of the fourth century shows that 
the official machinery of the Maurya age was still functioning in Southern 
India (see Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. hid., 2nd ed., p. 321).' 


1. This paper is essentially the same as that at pp. 238-51 of my Successors 
of the Sdtavahanas, Vol. I (in the press). 



AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE BHAGAVATA- 
PURANA COPIED IN A.D. 1648 

By 

P. K. CODE 

The late Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis published in 1909 a notei 
on a MS of the BhdgQvata purdna prepared with profuse illustrations for 
Raja Pratapsimha of Jaipur (a.d. 1779-1803). Pratapsimha was a great 
lover of art. He had under his patronage numerous artists with whose help 
he got prepared a MS of the Bhdgavata purdna,’ containing beautiful coloured 
illustrations to illustrate certain episodes cf this pur^a. These illustrations 
give us an idea of Indian art at Jaipur m the 18th century. This MS was 
prepared at great expense and the work of preparing it was spread over many 
years. 

Nana Fadnavis, the celebrated minister of the Peshwa got information 
about this illustrated MS of the Bhdgavata. He at once wrote to Apajiram 
Dabholkar, the Dewan of the Sindhia to make inquiries about this MS and 
send it to him. Apajiram wrote to Nana Fadnavis as follows 

“ Respectfully I have to state as follows 

Received your letter of (1 ccha ]amddildval).> In one of the supple- 
ments to your letters you have directed me to forward to you an illustrated 
MS of Sfi Bhdgavata, which you learn on reliable authority, has been pre- 
prepared by Raja of Jaipur. You have also asked me to request Patilbav!a+ 
to make a demand for this MS {pothi) during the course of his negotiations 
with the Raja of Jaipur (Jaipurkar), Or if this course is not possible you 
may request Rayaji Patil, who is engaged in some diplomacy with the Raja 
of Jaipur to do this private work of ours. I have already spoken about the 
matter to Rayaji Patil and he has promised to carry out my wishes with- 
out fail, circumstances permitting. At present, however, the chances of pro- 


1. Vide Itihasasamgraha, Vol. I, Part 5 — Aitihasik Jipaveh, p. 37. 

2. This Pratapasimha Copy of the Bhagavata, with illustrations reminds me 
of the illustrations prepared by Shrimant Bala Sahib Pant Pratinidhi, Raja of 
Aundh for the critical edition of another purapa, viz., the Mahabharata that is being 
published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

3. As the year is not recorded the exact date of this letter cannot be deter- 
mined, 

4. Patilbava = Mahadji Sindia (A.D. 1759 to ,12th January 1794) (Vide 
p. 228 of Oriented Biographical Dictionary by H. G. Keene, London, 1894). 
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curing this MS are not favourable and hence the work will be effected as 
intimacy (with Jaipurkar) develops.”^ 

Parasnis states that no further letters on this subject can be traced but 
information is available that Patilbava (Mahadji Sindia) succeeded in pro- 
curing this unique MS for Nana Fadnavis. He also states that this MS is 
Still in existence.2 

The above information about an illustrated MS of the Bhdgavata pre- 
pared at Jaipur between a.d. 1779 and 1803 reminded me of an- 
other illustrated MS^ of the Bhdgavata available in the Government MSS 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, prepared about 130 years earlier 
than the MS of the same work referred to by Parasnis. It would appear 
that both these MSS were prepared in Rajputana, one at Jaipur and the other 
at Udayapur, both are profusely illustrated in colour and both illustrate 
the same punana, viz., the Bhdgavata, though the difference of time between 
the B. O. R. I. copy and the Pratapsimha copy is more than 130 years. I 
have no evidence to prove that the Pratapsimha copy was modelled on the 
earlier copy in the Government MSS Library dated a.d. 1648. As the B. O. R. 
Institute copy is now 290 years old lovers of Indian painting will find it 
very useful to study the characteristics of the Rajputana style of painting 
prevalent in the middle of the 17th century. I shall therefore describe this 
MS in brief in order to give the students of Indian art some idea about the 
number of illustrations contained in this MS and the particulars about the 
date of this copy as recorded by the scribe. 

The date of the MS is recorded in the colophon^ of Skandha XII as 
Samvat 1705 month of Bhddrapada, Suklapaksa, tithi 2, Guruvdra which is 


1. Cf., Peshwa Daftar Selection, No. 14 (Letter No. 38 of 13th October 1735) 
Pilaji Jadhav, a Maratha Sardar sent to Peshwa Bajirao a MS of the Bhdgavata 
Pur aria (excepting three chapters which were missing). 

2. Parasnis does not state in whose possession the MS exists. 

3. This is MS No. 61 of 1907-1915. It contains 334 folios, comprising Skan- 
dhas VIII, IX, XI and XII of the Bhdgavata. Skandha VIII contains 16 quarter-size 

2 half-size, and 35 full-size illustrations. Skandha IX contains 1 quarter-size, 

3 half-size and 28 full-size illustrations, Skandha XI contains 13 quarter-size, 

2 half-size and 12 full-size illustrations. Skandha XII contains 1 quarter-size, 3 half- 
size and 13 full-size illustrations. The total number of illustrations is 129 ( = 31 
quarter-size + 10 half- size + 88 full-size). The paper of the ms is getting brittle 

but on the whole the MS is well preserved. The size of each folio is 15i inches X 

8| inches. 



4. This colophon reads as follows : — 

sSfT: II 1 II ^ 

?rf5ji5Rfci Jr t ^ ^ i ^ ^^Ricrg- 

^ 11=111 I iTutwr ^ fefe- 

qir g?cT« II ii » 
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equivalent to Thursday, 10th August 1648. The copy was written at Udaya- 
pur a. At the bottom of the full-size illustration on folio 5 of Skandha VIII 
we find the endorsement : which possibly contains the 

name of the painter. The name of the scribe is Jasavanta who is styled as 
“ Bhafdraka in the colophon^ of Skandha VIII on folio 84. He copied this 
MS and Udaydpura which is identical with Udayapura mentioned in the 
colophon of Skandha XII. The Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute possesses MSS^ of the Bhdgavata copied in years earlier than a.d. 
1648, the date of the Udayapur copy referred to above but none of these Mss 
is illustrated. There is, however, one illustrated Persian Ms in the Government 
MSS Library, which is a prose summary^ in Persian of the Bhdgavata Purdna 
divided into adhydyas and skandhas as the original Sanskrit work. 

Coming now to the several coloured illustrations of the B. O. R. Insti- 
tute MS of the Bhdgavata of a.d. 1648 I have to state that they are all 


1. This colophon reads as follows: — 

II fwt II gir ii 5fer«i ii 


2. Some of these Mss are noted below with their dates : 
No. 435 F of Visrama 1 — Sarhvat 1612 = a.d. 1556, 
No. 435 A of Visrama I — Samvat 1616 = a.d. 1560. 
No. 216 of 1895-1902 Sarhvat 1616 = a.d. 1560. 

No. 435 G of Visrama I — Sarhvat 1622 = a.d. 1566. 

No, 435 D of \’^israma I --Sarhvat 1664 = a.d. 1608. 

No. 435 E of Vikama I — Sarhvat 1678 = a.d. 1622. 

No. no of 1884-87- Sarhvat 1692 =r: a.d. 1636. 


The colophon of ms No. 435 F of Vis. I reads as follows : — 

3. MS No. 819« of 1875 — 76. This MS. contains 245 folios and is bound in 
leather. The date of the copy as recorded in the colophon is Samvat 1909 (month 
of Phdlguna) — a.d. 1853. The MS is well written and contains some fine illus- 
trations : —God Gaijapati and goddess Sarasvati riding a peacock (folio 1), Raja 
Parik§it listening to the recitation of the Purapa (folio 16); the Vardha incarnation 
folio 29) ; the Nfsiniha incarnation (folio 63) ; the Amrta manthana (churning 
of the ocean) (folio 70) ; the Vdmana incarnation (folio 78) ; the Matsya incarna- 
tion (folio 81) ; killing of Putand by Kf^pa (folio 102) ; revelation of the cosmos 
to Yasoda by Krsoa (folio 103) ; Kr§ha taking away the garments of (Gopls (folio 
115); Kr§i}a lifting up the Govardhana mountain (fol. 118); Krspa’s Rdsa- 
kridd (folio 126); Kr§i?a destroying the demons Cdnura, Kahsa and others (folio 
147) ; Kr^tia destroying the demon Bdttdsura (folio 187) ; meeting of Kr^na and 
his friends Suddmd (folio 212); Uddhava receiving Kj^na and Kr^na imparting spi- 
ritual instruction to Uddhava (folio 239). 

The copyist is Pandit Totaram, whose patron’s name appears to be Lala Mihir- 
chand Chopra as stated in the colophon. (I am thankful to Mr. G. H. Khare, 
Curator, Bharat Itihasa Samsodhak Mapd^^l* Poona, for reading out the pertinent 
portion of this Persian MS to enable me to describe the MS in the above manner). 
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in good condition and appear to have been executed with great care. It is, 
however, a matter for the students^ of Indian art to study these illustrations 
carefully, and assess their full artistic value. Before I conclude this note on 
the Bhagavata MS I may invite the attention of scholars to one good illus- 
tration depicting the immolation of Krsna’s wives on the funeral pyre after 
his demise which is painted on folio 129 of Skandha XI. ^ 

As the history of Indian painting has been latterly engaging the atten- 
tion of Indian^ and foreign-^ scholars the MS of the Bhagavata described 


1. My friend Mr. M. R. Majmudar of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, the 

author of the Jain Chitra Kalpadruma (Baroda, 1936), will be studying these 
illustrations in the near future. He has already made a close study of the different 
styles of Indian paintings such as the Mughal style, the Rajasthani or the early Rajput 
style, the Gujarati style, etc. He writes to me in a private communication dated 
23rd May 1938 : “ I have so fai traced out two illustrated MSS of Bhdgai ata 
Dasama Skandha, one being the Gujarati verse-rendering by the poet Bhalapa 
(early 16th century) with 17th century miniatures, and the other being the dated 
MS at Jodhpur, with about 200 miniatures with notes in old Gujarati 
prose. The date is Sarhvat 1667 (=a.d. 1611), the painter’s name being Govinda. 
My paper in Gujarati on these two sets will appear next month in Sava Cvtan 
(June 1938, pp. 213-220) a monthly published from Calcutta. The Jodhpur MS 
was announced by me at VII Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1933 {Pro- 
ceedings, p. 833)”. Vide,, also his article on "'Some Illustrated MSS of the Gujarat 
School of Painting,'* in these Proceedings (pp. 827-835), The colophon of the Jodh- 
pur MS reads ^ Svs ^ I I ferarT: 

II I II ” 

2. Vide verses 19-20 of Chapter 31 of Skandha XI {Bhagavata Jagadishvar 
Press, Bombay, Saka 1815 (= 1893 a.d.). 

3. Vide M. R. Majmudar’s article “ The illustrated MSS of Ratirahasya of 
the Gujarat School of Painting” {Bom, Uni. Jour., Vol. V, Part VI, May 1937, 
pp. 134-144). According to Mr. Majmudar the “Gujarat School of MSS- -Illustra- 
tions flourished from 12th to the 17th century after which it was more or less 
modified by Mughal and Rajput influences Mr. Majmudar refers to the following 
studies on Indian painting (1) N. C. Mehta : (‘Indian Painting in the 15th 
century, an illustrated MS” [Rupam, No. 22-23 (April- July 1925)1; “Studies in 
Indian Painting”, Ch, II, Secular Painting in Gujrat, XV century {1926) ; “Gu- 
jarati Painting in the 15th century: A Further Essay on Vasant Vilas” (1931, 
London). (2) O. C. Gongoly : “A newly discovered illustrated Indian MS” 
(Andhra His. Res, Soc, Jour., Vol. IV, 1929) ; “ A newJy discovered illustrated 
Indian MS” (Indian Arts and Letters, Vol. IV, No. 2, New Series, 1930) ; “A 
newly discovered illustrated Indian MS (Mdlaviya Comm., Vol. 1932), (3) Hira- 
nanda Sastri : “ Indian Pictorial Art as developed in Book-illustrations “ Gaik- 
wad Archaeo. Series, No. 1, 1936). 

4. Prof. W. Norman Brown : “ Early Vaishnava Miniatures, Eastern Art, 
Philadelphia, pp. 167-206 (1936) ; ” Story of Kdlakd”, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 1933 ; “ A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Miniature Paintings 
of the Jain Kalpa Siitra, Smithson. Inst., 1934 ; “ Early Western Indian Miniature 
Painting at around 1400 a.d. ” (Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
1937) ; “ A manuscript of the Sthananga Sutra illustrated in the early Western 
Indian style’' (New Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1, 1938, pp. 127-129). 
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in this note may have some value both artistic and historical as it is a dated 
MS, rich in large and small well-preserved coloured illustrations. At any 
rate it is a source for the history of Indian painting deserving a careful study 
and reproduction of at least some of its coloured illustrations, representative 
of the school of painting to which it belongs. 



SOME SIDELIGHTS ON CANAKYA THE GREAT 

CHANCELLOR 

By 

H. C. SETH 

Elsewhere we have suggested that Candragupta Maurya originally be- 
longed to the Gandhara region and that the starting point of the big empire 
created by him was the north-west of India^ and we have also suggested the 
following reconstruction of the events succeeding Alexander’s invasion of India. 
Candragupta headed a revolt west of the Indus against Alexander himself 
about the time when the latter was at the bank of the Beas. This revolt was 
the real cause of Alexander’s sudden retirement and flight through Sindh and 
the Makran desert, where most of his army was destroyed." Candragupia’s 
power was first consolidated in or about 325 b.c. in his own home provinces 
in the north-west of India, and it also extended to Central Asia and part of 
Persia.^ 

The conclusion of ours that Candragupta’s position was first consoli- 
dated in the north-western India is borne out by the accounts of him 
given both by some of the early European historians and the Indian literary 
traditions. Justin and Plutarch inform us that Candragupta was in the 
north-western parts of India at the time of Alexander’s invasion, and, had 
some considerable dealings with him, as according to Justin, Alexander 
ordered his bdieadal. It thus seems that the north-west of India and the 
Punjab were the scenes of the early activities of Candragupta. The drama 
Mudrdrdk^asa bears out this conclusion. According to it the forces with 
the help of which Candragupta conquered Magadha were all drawn from 
the north-west of India and beyond.^ We have also suggested that Parvataka, 


1. “ Did Chandragupta Maurya belong to North-western India ? Annals 
oj the Bh. Or, Institute, Vol. XVIII, Pt. II, and “ Candragupta and Sasigupta ”. 
Ind, His, Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 2. 

We have discussed these views in a greater detail in a paper “ Gandhara Origin 
of the Maurya Dynasty and the Identification of Candragupta and Sasigupta”., 
read before the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference. 

2. We have put forward this view in a paper “Was Alexander routed in 
India ? ” Indian Reivew, June 1937. 

3. In a paper "Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire,” IHQ, 
Vol. XIII, Pt. Ill, we have discussed that the Mauryan Empire included a con- 
siderable part of Eastern Persia and of modem Russian and Chinese Turkistan. 



finpq; II (Act III). 
We have discussed the identity of all these pe<^le in the paper referred to in 
the above footnote, and have shown that they all belonged to north-western India 
and beyrad. 
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Candragupta's ally in the overthrow of Nanda of Magadha, was none else 
than the great Poms of the Greek historians.^ 

The overthrow of Nanda King of Magadha was undertaken by Candra- 
gupta after he had uprooted the Greek power west of the Indus. It 
is absurd to say, as Vincent Smith^ and some others do, that several years 
afterwards Candragupta came from Magadha to destroy the Greek forces 
left behind by AJexander in the Punjab and the north-west, when really 
none worth the name were left there within a few months of his retire- 
ment. As a matter of fact even before Alexander had left the confines of 
India, almost all the Greek satraps he had appointed, Nicanor, west of the 
Indus, Philips of royal family, satrap of the Punjab, and Apollophanes, 
satrap of Gedrosia, were killed. The only person who stayed for sometime 
in India was a petty official Eudamus, who perhaps took service under the 
mighty Poms, or may be under Candragupta himself, in the latter case the 
force under Eudamus may be the Yavanas which according to Mudraraksasa 
formed part of Candragupta’s army which invaded Magadha. Eudamus 
is not even as much as mentioned in the partitions that were made of 
Alexander’s conquests after his death, first in Babylon in 323 B.c. and then 
at Triparadeisos in 321 B.c. 


The following passages from the drama Mudraraksasa also suggest that 
with the help of Capakya, Candragupta even prior to the conquest of 
Magadha had conquered some other parts of the country. 


(1 


) :— ( 3TRPTr5?«n?T ) i aw?# i 

) I ^ > 





(Act III). 


( 2 ) 

ar ^tdfvT: 

(Act. III.) 


1. We have given detailed reasons for this view in our paper Identi- 
fication of Poms and Parvataka ”, read before the Ninth All-India Onental Con- 
ference. 

2. It appears probable that before he undertook the expulsion of the foreign 
garrisons he had already overthrown his unpopular relation, “ the Nanda King o 
Magadha Early History of India, (3rd Ed.) P. 118. 
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Magadha was the biggest kingdom in India at the time of Alexander's in- 
vasion. But its overthrow by Candragupta was facilitated because of the 
extreme unpopularity of the reigning monarch, which is mentioned alike in 
the Greek and the Indian traditions. 

This reconstruction of the events of the period throws new light on 
C^akya's character and achievements. We learn from the Buddhist sources 
that Capakya also belonged to the north-west of India. According to Maha- 
varfisa Ttkd he was a Brahmin of Tak^asila. It is likely that as a young 
prince Candragupta received his early education at the feet of Caiiakya in 
the great University of Taksasila. The drama Mudrdrdksasa everywhere 
shows very cordial relations between Canakya and Candragupta, and also a 
deep appreciation by them of each other s merits, which could only be the 
result of a long and intimate contact between the two.^ 

As belonging to north-western India Canakya witnessed the dangers of 
a divided country at the time of Alexanider's invasion. He must have seen 
that only a well organised and closely knit imperial India could successfully 
withstand a foreign invasion like that of Alexander. It has been correctly 
surmised by the authors of the Cambridge Ancient History that “ it seems 
to have been among the Brahmins of the Punjab that the reaction started 
which placed Candragupta on the throne of a united India.”*^ In view of the 
facts that Canakya belonged to Taksasila and that the Indian literary tradi- 
tions so closely associate him with Candragupta, the central figure in this 
revolt, in establishing the vast Mauryan Empire, it seems that Capakya was 
the instigator and the leader of the revolt against the Greeks. The vision 
of a strong, united and unconquerable India, which he then formed, was suc- 
cessfully realised within a few years.'^ 


1. The following passage from the drama clearly indicates that Capakya was 
his preceptor, and it also shows how cordial were the relations between the t>vo. 

trat ^ g 4 awr ii 

(Act III.) 


2. The Cambridge Ancient History Vol. VI. p. 413. 

3. Compare the following remarks of Vincent Smith. “ The conception of an 
Indian Empire extending from sea to sea and embracing almost the whole of India 
and Afghanistan, was formed and carried into effect by Candragupta and 
his minister in the brief space of twenty-four years. History can ^ow 
few greater political achievements. Not only was the empire formed, but it was 
so thoroughly organised that the sovereign’s commands emanating from Pataliputra 
were obeyed without demur on the banks of the Indus and the shores of the Ara- 
bian Sea. The immense heritage thus created by the genius of the first emperor 
of India was transmitted intact to his son and grandson.” Asaka, p. 104. 
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Cai^akya was thus associated with Candragupta right from the begin- 
ning in establishing a vast empire, over practically the whole of India 
and far beyond in Central Asia the starting point of which was north- 
western India. His help in the conquest and the annexation of the kingdom 
of Magadha to the empire of Candragupta was perhaps the last episode in 
his political career. After this, as the following passage addressed to Raksasa 
in the drama Mudrdrdksasa indicates, he retired from active politics, which 
may explain the absence of reference to him in the fragments of Megasthenes, 
which have been reported by the early European, historians. 

dliJr %PT VldlT, 

II (Act II.) 

(Hillebrandt’s edition) 

If the drama represents correct court traditions then Canakya’s 
winning over of Rak§asa, the popular minister of Nandas, was a 
niaster stroke of diplomacy. It quashed completely whatever opposition 
there might have been in the east to the newly founded empire of the Maurya. 
The drama Mudrdrdksasa not only throws light on how Candragupta’s posi- 
tion was secured in Magadha, but how even the ineffectual opposition raised 
by Raksasa and Malayaketu with the help of Kashmir, Sindh, and some 
other western powers was nipped in the bud, and with the fall of Magadha 
the supremacy of Candragupta was fully established over a great part of 
India. It was only after he had seen the Great Candragupta seated firmly 
on the throne of a united India, that C^akya, one of the most resolute, 
self-denying and incorruptible souls produced by India, passed out of the 
political horizon, but, perhaps, only to devote the resources of his mighty 
intellect to the bigger social and religious problems that faced the vast empire 
which his genius had helped Candragupta to create. 

It is a pity that by taking the view that Capakya was involved only 
in a family quarrel between Candragupta and the Nanda kings, and that the 
driving motive of Canakya for the great political upheavals and carnage of 
blood, which he undertook, was just an insult by the Nanda king or ac- 
cording to some stories by the kings maid-servant,^ we have made him 
look very mean and revengeful. The following passage from Mudrdrdksasa 
correctly tells us that Capakya undertook the overthrow of Nanda king, 
because he disregarded the kingly duties. 

siwirRid snpi. 1 

gon ii 


1. Hemacandra's Sthavirdvalicarita. 
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The Pauranic traditions also attest to the hatred in which the Nanda 
king was held. The extreme unpopularity of the king of Magadha reigning 
at the time of Alexander's invasion is also recorded by the Greek historians. 
According to them he “ was a man of worthless character, the son of a barber, 
and that he had obtained the throne by the murder of his predecessor whose 
chief queen he had corrupted.”^ Jayaswal was, perhaps, right in concluding 
that “ the powers in Gandhara when faced with Alexander's invasion looked 
towards the imperial power of Magadha."^ But no help was obtained from 
that quarter and Capakya found that for the safety and the imperial unity 
of India Nandas like so many other monarchs and the republics'^ had to go. 

Canakya’s was the administrative genius which firmly established over 
almost the whole of India and far beyond the mighty and very efficiently 
organised empire cf Candragupta.^ If we remember that it was only the 
great political fabric which was raised with the help of his genius, which 
made it possible for India in the time of Asoka to send to the world for 
the first time the message of peace, love, and universal brotherhood, that 
we can rightly regard Visijugupta Canakya as a maker of one of the greatest 
ages not only in the history of India but in the history of the world. 


1. Cambridge History of India. Vol. I, p. 469. 

2. Hindu Polity, Vol. I, p. 175. 

3. This explains the intolerence shown towards the republic in the Arthasastra. 
(Book XI). They could not withstand an invasion like that of Alexander. 

4. Compare the following remark of Vincent Smith “ Akbar's machine of 
government never attained the standard of efficiency reached by the Mauryas 
eighteen or nineteen centuries before his time.” (Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 396). 



AUSTRIC SUB-STRATUM IN THE ASSAMESE LANGUAGE* 

By 

B. KAKATI 

§ 1. The province of Assam and its language are very insufficiently 
known abroad. Yet by its earlier name of Kamarupa, it is better known to 
Hindu India as a land of magic and witchcraft with its famous Tantric 
shrine of Kamakhya with which it is frequently associated together (K^a- 
rupa-Kamakhya). 

§ 2. The province was differently called in different historical periods. 
Its most ancient name was Prag-jyoti^apur. By this name it is referred 
to in the two great epics — the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata and the 
principal Puranas. In classical Sanskrit literature both Prag-jyoti§a and 
Kamarupa occur as alternative names of the country. Kalidasa refers to 
it by both the designations (Raghu : Canto IV. 83.). In epigraphic records 
the name Kamarupa was first mentioned in the Allahabad inscriptions of 
Samudra Gupta in the fifth century. (Fleet : Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum : vol. iii. p. 8). 

S 3. The modern designation Assam was connected with the Shan in- 
vaders of the Brahmaputra Valley. Since 1228 the easternmost portion of 
the Valley came under the domination of a section of the great Thai (Tai) 
01 Shan race which spreads eastwards from the border cf Assam over nearly 
the whole of further India and far into the interior of China. It seems 
curious that while the Shan invaders called themselves Tai, they came to be 
referred to as Asam, Asam, Asam, Acam in contemporary Assamese literature. 
In modern Assamese they are referred to as Ahem, which is a modem phonetic 
development of earlier Asam. 

§ 4. No satisfactory explanation has been offered by historians about 
the origin of the term Asffin as applied to the Shans. It seems likely that 
Asam is connected with Tai VC/iffm, ‘to be defeated”, with the Aryan- 
Assamese privative prefix a-, the whole formation Asam meaning “ undefeat- 
ed ” ‘victorious’, thus being a hybrid equivalent of the word Thai, (Tai), 
meaning “ free 

§ 5, The word Assamese is an English one built on the same principle 
as ‘ Canarese * ‘ Cingalese ’ etc. It is built on the English word Assam by 
which the tract consisting of the Brahmaputra Valley is known. But the 
people call their country Asam and their language Asamiya (L, S. /. Vol. 1. 
p. 393). 

*** Adapted from the present writer's unpublished manuscript “ Assamese, its 
formation and development.” 
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§6. Assamese is the easternmost modern Indo- Aryan language spoken 
in the Assam Valley districts with Lakhimpur in the extreme east and Goal- 
para in the extreme west. It meets Bengali in the west and is surrounded 
on all sides by Non-Aryan speeches of which the principal are the Tibeto- 
Burman and the Khasi (of the Mon-Khmer family). 

§ 7, Though a full-fledged modern Indo- Aryan language both in res- 
pects of grammatical structure and a large percentage of vocables, the sur- 
rounding Non-Aryan languages have made inroads into the speech in several 
directions. It is not, however, with speeches of the Tibeto-Burman family 
which are spoken all through Assam by different mountain tribes but with 
the distant speeches of the Pagan races of the Malay Peninsula and with 
Mun^ri, Santali and Khasi (nearer home), that Assamese Vocabulary shews 
a considerable percentage of correspondences. These similarities seem to con- 
stitute an essential Sub-stratum of the Assamese language. Famous place-names 
regarded as of Sanskritic origin, various words for the sex-organs which are 
hardly registered, as being indecent, in current dictionaries but always utter- 
ed as slangs, terms of relationship according to various grades of life, the 
names of various descriptions of animals, all seem to shew Austric contact. 
Certain idiomatic structures also seem to betray Austric influences. But 
in the present paper word-correspondences only will be noted. 

These correspondences are grouped below into (A). Place-names : (Bi 
Names of common animals; (C) Terms of relationship; (D) Slangs indi- 
cating sex-organs; (E) Miscellaneous. 

A 

Place-Names. 

§ 8. Kdmakhya or Kdrndksi. The name of a goddess so called and 
worshipped in a Sakta shrine situated in a hill named Nilacala near Gauhati, 
The hill itself is now called Kdmakhya. According to Pauranic legends 
the organ of generation of Sati fell when here her dead body was carried over 
from place to place by Siva. 

Cf. the following Austric formations in this connection 

kamoi demon (Old Khmer) ; Kamoit, devil (Cham) ; 

Kamet, corpse (Khasi) ; Kambru, Kamru, name of a lesser divinity 
worshipped by the Santals ; Komui, grave (Tareng) ; Komuoch, corpse 
(Stieng) ; Khmoch, corpse, ghost (Khmer) ; Ke-moyd ; ke-moitf ghost 
(Sem). Ke-mut, ke-muyt, grave (Bes. Sep). 

If mere correspondence in sound and meaning be of any value for ety- 
mology, Kdmdkhyd or Kdmdksi may be a Sanskritisation of such non-Aryan 
formations as komuoch, kumoch. In that case all the Austric formations would 
lead on to the place having been connected with some one's dead body. The 
Pauranic legends make it the burial place of a part of Satfs dead body. 
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§ 9. Kdmarupa. The mediseval name for the province of Assam. Ac- 
cording to Pauranic legends, Kamadeva, the god of love, regained his form 
(rupa) in this locality after having been burnt to ashes by Siva. 

Hiuen Ts’ang called it Ka-mo-lu-p'o {Kdmarupa), Watters notes also 
a place mentioned in T’ang-Shu called ko-me-lu (Kamru) (Watters : Vol. 
ii, p. 186). Alberuni calls this place Kdmru (Sachau : Vol. i, p. 201). Mogul 
historians always referred to this place as Kamru or Kamru-d. (Raverty : 

T abaquat-i-N asiri, p. 564). Perhaps popularly the country was known as 
Kamru or Kamru-t{d) . Cf. Santali, Kamru, Kambu (§8 ; -t being a suffix 
of place-names (§ 11 ). 

Kdmarupa having been a place famous for Tantric Practices, Kamru-t 
would suggest some sort of connection with a land of necromancy. The Pau- 
ranic legend speaks of the revival of a dead person here ; Kdmarupa may be a 
Sanskntisation of Kamru-t. 

Other place-names with Kdm- are Kdma-td in Coch-Bihar : Comilla in 
north Bengal both having Tantric Shrines. 

§ 10. Lohita {also popularly Luit). It is the principal river in Assam 
also called the Brahmaputra. In an Ahom (Tai) chronicle written in the 
Ahom ( Tai ) language and published with parallel English translation by the 
Government of Assam (1910), the river Brahmaputra has been frequently re- 
ferred to as Ti-laOK This was perhaps the popular name of the river when 
the Tais first entered the place. Ti-lao is not a Tai word, the river being 
referred to as nam-dao-phi in that language. 

Austric equivalents for water are : 

taya, tiu, tu, tueh (W..,,) : lao, clean water (W 3 .O. The word indicat- 
ing water is placed before or after other words : Cf. ti menu, a big river ; 
tiu me, a small stream : kuod leu, a tributary stream. 

Lohita or Luit would seem to be a Sanskritisation of some such forma- 
tion as lao-tu. Other river names in Assam and North Bengal are Kara-toyd 
(Hiuen Ts’ang’s Ka-lo-tu) ; Tistd, in North Bengal : Ti-hu ; Ti-pdm ; Tiyak 
in Assam. 

§ 11. Place-names in -t. Austric equivalents for earth, place are Ta, te, 
teh, tek, tik, etc. (E 12). Santali, ato, at 

Cf. the following place names : Kdma-td, Cdma-td ; baka-td, etc., in 
Assam ; bhdba-td ; Saka-ti, names of villages in the Bogra district. North 
Bengal. 


(B) 

Animals 

§ 12. 4hekiyd-patiyd, the royal tiger ; cf. diagign ; pato (T. 129 E 130-6). 
ndhar-ph\xX\Mi, leopard, cf. menahar (T. 136). 

Idtd- phutuki, leopard cf. lataik (T. 129). 
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gdhari, pig, cf. gaur, gau, gahu. P. (74 a). 
hdpd, hepd, wild cat, cf. hapa, hampet B. 74 (193). 
kerkefuwd, squirrel, cf. ker ; kekah ; taba M. 145, 146. 
kukur-«^dy< 7 , wolf, cf. nyah ; chinnih. T. 129, 129 (d). 
kuwdng, wild dog, cf. kohang. T. 133. 

/?fl«g-kukur, wild dog, cf. Raakn, Raag. T. 132. 
jahd-w^\, a kind of wild cat, cf. juho, tiger. T. 129 (b). 
jilUy a thread-like earthworm, cf. jelo, leech. 
tiyd, parrot, Bengali kdkdtuwd, cf. tiong, tiokn. M. 105. 
ui, white ant, cf. yui, F. 199. 

ham, kdyem, a kind of water-fowl, cf. ay am, fowl (F. 258). Kd is 
an article placed before singular nouns in Khasi. 

Kdwai, a kind of fish, cf. kaa, fish. (F. 138). 

(C) 

Terms of Relationship 

§ 13. Aid, grand-father ; cf. ata, atcr, ancestor, grand-father. G. 86. 
dbu, grand-mother ; cf. abu, abuh, father. F. 40. 
bdpd, bopdi, father ; cf. bapa ; bapai, fathers. F. 44 (a). 
di, mother, cf ai, father. F. 45. 

kdkd, kakdi, elder brother, cf. kaka, elder brother. B. 426. 
bdi, elder sister : also a term of address to an elderly lady. cf. bhai, 
ibhai, elder sister ; ba, bii, mother. B. 413. 
dmai, mother’s equal : cf. amai, mother, aunt. M. 194. 
bau, mother (Slang): cf. bo, bu, beau, mother. M. 194. 
tdwai, fathers’ equal, cf. ta, tat a, grandfather. 

(D) 

14. Words denoting Organs of Sex and hardly recorded in Dic- 
tionaries, AS BEING obscene. 

cet, penis, cf. set, seit. mons veneris. N. 18. 

gid, anus, cf. kit, kid, anus. A. 118. 
keti, clitoris, cf. keto, exterior skin. S. 2366. 
held, penis, cf. klao, klau, penis, P. 52. 
pel, testicle, cf. pelokn, peluk, egg. E. 37. 
buc, female organ (Santali ; buy a, cucu). 
pokar, anus, vagina, c/. puki, vagina, p. 222. 

§ 15. Words having reference to different bodily functions and limbs. 
>/fl-kar, open the mouth widely; cf. ang, gape. M. 199. 
bdi~\/dA, thrust something long and round into a cavity ; cf, ya 
bai dig, bore through. D. 127. 

bU‘ mouth, cf, beta, face. F. 228. 
bhet — cakuwa, dim-sighted, cf. buta blind. 
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celauri, eye-brow. cf. chelau, see. S. 78. 

dingi, neck : cf. tengkok, denkok, diagn, N. 29. 

gord, heel ; cf. gor lower part of leg. H. 69. 

kengd, kongd, having crooked fingers, cf. keng-kang. B. 50. 

kald, deaf : cf. kalo, kela, dumb. D. 186. 

kdmor, bite as an insect, cf. kemor, insect. B. 143a. 

kild-kut elbow, cf. kula kut, nail, E. 42. 

/c/?cfc-karh, sit on the hams, cf. lempao, thigh. 
sold, toothless, cf, sola, bald. B. 20. 

(E) 

Miscellaneous Words 

§ 16. The list of miscellaneous words is long. It includes both verbal 
roots and substantives. They refer to matters of daily home life. Only a 
few are selected as specimens. 

dcu, coloured threads used for embroidery work cf. achu, pattern, 
picture. P. 42. 

bagd, white : cf. bak, biog. W. 986. 
bokd, mud. cf. boka, muddy-water. W. 36. 

\^bdk, pour. cf. ba-ak ; bahak, F. 178. 
hold, a pool of water, cf. ho, W. 29. 

hdbi, forest, cf. hop, bi. F, 231, 234. \/jop, lie in wait. cf. ya-jop 
S. 62. 

pdhdr, a hill, cf. pan. H. 93. Santali hara, a hill. 
tild, a mound, hillock, cf. tul, teula. M. 199. 

etc. etc. etc. 

S 17, The list of correspondences is pretty comprehensive and they refer 
to matters connected with the daily business of life, and yet it is hard to 
arrive at a definite conclusion. Similarity in sound and meaning is not a 
sure guide in etymology and the comparative grammars of the Austric and 
other non-Aryan languages are not yet fully settled. One cannot therefore 
be sure about the origin of any word found in them. Most of the words of 
relationship quoted above (§13) occur also in other modem Indo- Aryan langu- 
ages in slightly modified forms and meanings. Some of them may be equated 
to Sanskrit formations, e.g. dmai, mother’s equal, may be equated to Skt. ambd\ 
bdpd, bopdi, father, to Skt. vapra; tdwai, father’s equal to Skt. tdta. Other 
words like gord, heel); bokd, mud, may be equated to Prakrit godda; Vahka; 
kdwai, a kind of fish, to Lex. Skt, Kavayi ; pel, testicle, to Lex. Skt.. pelaka. 
But Sanskrit and Prakrit absorbed a fair percentage of non- Aryan words and 
a Sanskritic form is not a sure index of a word being of Aryan origin. It 
seems admissible, however, from the nature and number of the corresponding 
vocables that Indo-Aryan Assamese was foisted upon a people who spoke 
some language intimately allied to the Austric languages and that Austric 
elements constitute a sub-stratum of Indo-Aryan Assamese. 
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Certain idiomatic peculiarities of Assamese pointing towards conclusion 
in the same direction may be touched upon in some future paper. 
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WERE HERMAEUS AND KUJULA KADPHISES JOINT 

RULERS ? 

By 

M. GOVIND PAI 

A certain group of copper coins with the name Kujula inscribed in 
Kharo§thT and Kozola (Kujula) Kadaphes in Greek, falls into two classes : 

( 1 ) those which bear the name of the Greek king Hermaeus and the 
Kushana Kujula, and (2) those which bear the name of Kujula alone — 

( 1 ) obv, Basileds steros su Ermaiou. 

(Bust of king right. Omicrons squared), 
rev. Kujula Kasasa Kushana yavugasa dhrarnathidasa (Heracles 
standing ) ' . . . . . A. 

(2' obv. xoran su zaoou Kozola Kadaphes (Head of king to right resem- 
bling that of the Roman emperor Augustus in his last years) 
rev. Khusauasa yausa Kuyula Kaphsasa sacha-dhrama-thitasa (King 
seated to right on a chair)- . . ... . B. 

or 

rev. Khusanasa yausa Kuyula Kaphsasa sacha-dhrama-thitasa (King 
seated to right on a chair) ^ C. 

The former set which contains the bust of the Greek king Hermaios 
or Hermaeus, seems to bear witness to a certain connection between Hermaeus 
and Kujula who would thus seem to have ruled for sometime conjointly. 
From this apparent association of the Greek and the Kush^a, Prof. R.apson 
once considered-* that these coins showed clearly the process by which the 
Kabul valley passed from Hermaeus, the last ruling member of the line of 
Eucratides, to his conqueror, the Kushana Kujula Kadphises, while Prof. Sten 
Konow likewise once inferred^ that when Kujula invaded An-si i.e. accord- 
ing to him the Parthian realm in and near Kabul, Hermaeus entered into an 
alliance with him, through which he tried to strengthen his position and make 
himself independent of the Parthian suzerain, who had oppressed him, but 
as the Kush^a ruler did not long leave him free to enjoy his independence, 
he had to share the government with him and was soon entirely replaced 
by Kujula. 

1. Rapson : Indian Coins (RIC) PL II. 7 ; Cambridge History of India. I 
( = CHI) p. 589. PI. VII 28 ; Brown : Coins of India ( = BCD PI. IV. 1. 

2. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, Part I { — Corpus) Int, p. Ixiii, 

3. BCJ, PL IV. 2 ; RIC, PL II. 9. 

4. Rapson : Ancient India, pp. 133, 146. 

5. Corpus, p. Ixiv. 
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But later on however, Prof. Rapson took a different view,» which Prof. 
Sten Konow has now accepted,- that while the last Yavana (Greek) king 
Hermaeus may have been reigning for sometime before and after circa 40 b.c., 
as would seem to be indicated by the square omicron □ in his later Greek 
coin l^ends, a coinage bearing his name and his types was issued by his 
conquerors, who according to him, were Pahlavas and Kusharjas, until a 
much later date, in the same way and for the same reasons that the East 
India Company continued for many years to strike rupees bearing the 
name of the Mughal emperor Shah ’Alam, and the Kushapa king Kujula's 
imitations are of a still later date when more than 70 years after the death 
of its last Greek king Hermaeus, the Kabul valley passed from the Pahlavas 
to the Kushapas. 

But then side by side with the square omicron, the round form also occurs 
on some of the coins of Gondophames,® for whom we have the undoubted 
date 29-30 a.c. of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription,^ exactly as on the coin D 
(infra) containing the name Hermaeus on both the sides. Besides the occur- 
rence of the square omicron cannot be an infallible chronological test as 
has beai acknowledged by Prof. Rapson himself.' Though there is evi- 
dence of the coins of the Sakas as well as the Pahlavas having been struck 
with the characteristic types of their fore-runners the Yavana kings, it can 
hardly be maintained with absolute certainty that the reverse type of the 
coins of the Pahlava king Spalirises," the brother and successor of Vonones 
and the father and predecessor of Azes I,- is borrowed from those of Hermae- 
us,® as asserted by Prof. Rapson, as if it cannot have been imitated from the 
earlier Yavana coins, such as those of Hehocles or Amyntas,® unless the 
Hermaeus of coin D was different from the Hermaeus of coin A, and the 
former was an earlier ruler. Nor could the parallel suggested by Prof. Rapson 
that the East India Company continued for many years to strike rupees 
bearing the name of Shah ’Alam, avail in any way to strengthen his case 
inasmuch as in the period under survey there is hardly any instance of the 
wholesale legends with names and portraits of much earlier kings of entirely 
different nationalities having been restruck or retained on the coins of much 


1. CHI pp. 561-62. 

2. Journal of Indian History ( = JIH) XII p 29 

3. cm pp. 590, 592, PI. VII. 32, 34. 

4. Corpus p. 62. This article forms a part of the longer work on the Chrono- 
logy of the Sakas, Pahlavas, Kushapas &c (yet to be published) in which the year 
of this inscription is shown to be 29>30 a.c. 

5. CHI p. 572 f.n. 1. 

6. Ibid., pp. 562, 591, PI. VII. 37, 38. 

7. According to Rapson (CHI, p. 574) Azes II (and not Azes I) would seem 
to have been the son and successor of Spalirises, but in our chronology of the Sakas 
etc. we have diown that it was Azes I who was the son and successor of Spalirises, 
and that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises who was the son and successor 
of Azes I. 

8. Ibid., p. 591. 
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later kings of other races and other dynasties, and that too on the side of 
honour, the obverse. Besides while in the case of the East India Company 
it was to its own advantage as the virtual ruler of the dominions of the 
then king Shah ’Alam to strike its coins with his name and continue the 
process for many years, it is hardly possible to imagine of what earthly 
use it could have been to the Kush^a king Kujala, who as is further evi- 
dent from the type of his coins B and C, went in for the more or less con- 
temix>rary Roman denarii of emperor Augustus^ (ob. 14 a.c. to have re- 
tained or restruck the entire Greek l^end of a Yavana king, who as Prof. 
Rapson believes, had been dead more than 70 years before his time. 

Now there is a syllable su or sy which on the obverse of the 

first set of coins A, stands between steros and Eramaiou, and which different 
scholars have tried to explain differently. Prof. Rapson^ once thought that 
the legend steros su might be rendering of sterasya, Skt. sthavirasya — cf 
the elder, while su, on coins B and C, might stand for Kushanasya ; 

but now he seems to be convinced^ that it is the corrupt form of the Greek 
word soteros, genitive singular of sdter = saviour (Skt. trdtara), as is not 
improbable when and where the Greek language was no longer properly under- 
stood by the' die-engravers. M. Senart^ draws attention to the fact that the 
word tratarasa (g.s. ) which usually occurs on the reverse of the (silver) 
coins bearing also the name Hermaeus — 

obv. Basileds soteros Ermaiou 

(Bust of king right. Omicrons round) 
rev. Maharajasa tratarasa Hermayasa 

(Zeus enthroned)- . . D. 

IS absent when the obverse shows the corrupt Greek legend steros su, and as 
this coincidence precludes, he thinks, the idea of steros su being simply a 
corruption of soteros, and as also Kujula’s coins are the oldest Indian coins 
where we find an ethnic designation, Kushana, he thinks it possible that 
su has a similar meaning and stands for Syrou (gen. sg. of Syros — a Syrian), 
of the Syrian, supposing that Syria had for those far-off Greeks come to 
stand as the last representative of the independent Greek power. But then 
it is far cry from the Afghanistan or the further east of Hermaeus to the 
Syria of the Seleucids ; and since they had once severed connection with 
Syria in c. 250 B.c. when Diodotus of Bactria became independent of his 
suzerain, the Seleucidan king of Syria,® neither the Bactrian Greeks nor their 
successors in India were ever likely to look back to Syria as their original 
home, or call themselves Syrians, or even to look upon Syria as the last 

1. Vincent Smith : Early History of India, PI. opp. p. 76, nos. 2 & 3. 

2. Corpus p. Ixvii. 

3. CHI pp. 561-62. 

4. Corpus, p. Ixiii. 

5. CHI p. 591, PI. VII. 37. 

6. Ibid., pp. 434-35. 
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representative of the independent Greek power, especially when since 65 B.c. it 
had once for all become a Roman province.^ 

Prof. Thomas^ suggests the possibility of seeing in the su of steros su 
a genitive suffix corresponding to the Tocharian tse ; Prof. Kirste sees in it 
the abbreviation of the Greek word symboion and Baron Stael Holstein 
takes it to be the genitive of a word corresponding to Persian shah, comparing 
the forms Sapor es, Shaphpur (the name of some of the kings of the Sasanid 
dynasty), where sh is rendered as s, and satrapu Zeidnusou,^ where u (i.e. 
the final ' u" of ‘satrapw’) stands for the genitive suffix. Prof. Sten Konow 
however remarks that though the explanation of su as an abbreviation of 
symboion is the only one which does not lead to the assumption of a clumsy 
or mistaken orthography, the position of the syllable, which might be in- 
telligible in the seal-legend"’ su Thetidamasa where we have KharoshthI 
letters, is hardly so in Basileds steros su Ermaiou, or xo^ian su zaoou Kozola 
Kadaphes, and that as on some of these coins Hermaeus is associated with 
Kujula Kadphises, as he then believed, he was inclined to think that the 
addition of the syllable su bore witness to an alliance between them, in 
which case su must evidently be a Kushana title connected with the word 
shau used by Kanishka and his successors” and also by Iranian rulers in 
Chinese Turkestan, so that when Kujula, who once retained the bust of 
Hermaeus during their joint government, replaced it later on, he would 
also seem to have introduced the syllable su in his legends. 

But none of these explanations however is satisfactory. The word which 
appears incorrectly spelt as sihos on coin A, is no doubt soteros ( g s. j in its 
proper orthography, and if as M. Sen art has remarked, its equivalent tra- 
tarasa (g.s.), saviour, is absent on the reverse, it is either because the re- 
verse shows not the same name as stands on the obverse, Hermaeus, who 
bore that title, but quite a different name, that of Kujula Kadphises, who 
on the other hand was known as dhramadhida i — dhrama-sthita, righteous), 
and not as tratara, or because the Hermaeus of coin D is different from 
the Hermaeus of the coin A. There are other instances too of mistaken or 
mutilated orthography in the coin-legends of that period, e.g. Basiledisiledn 

1. Rawlinson : Parthia (story of the Nations’ Series), p. 102. 

2. Corpus, p. Ixiii. 

3. The primary meaning of the Greek word symboion l — symbol) is a sign 
or mark to infer a thing by, and while in the singular it also means a ticket or a 
cheque, it signifies in the plural two pieces of a coin etc. which two contracting 
parties broke between them and preserved, as well as a covenant or treaty between 
two states for mutual protection of commerce ; but how any of these senses could 
fit in with the context in the coin-legend, we are not told. 

4. This extract is obviously from the Greek legend on the coin of Zeonises, 
which however Prof. Rapson reads (RIC, PI. II. 3)-~Manniglou viou satrapou 
Zeidnisou, If he is right, the penultimate word would seem to be in its correct 
grammatical form, satrapou (g.s.) 

5. Corpus p. 6, PI. I — 3. 

6. BCI, PI. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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for Basileds Basileon ‘of King of Kings/ Undophrr for Undopherrou (g.s.), 
‘of Gondopharnes megali for megalou (g.s.), ‘of great’, on a coin of 
Gondopharnes\ &c. 

The next syllable su or sy is quite an independent syllable and no part 
nor affix of the previous word steros, and it is evidently an abbreviation 
of a word which is obviously in apposition with the three parallel genitive 
singulars, Bmileds, steros, i.e. sdteros, and Ermaiou, meaning respectively ‘ of 
king ’, ‘ ot saviour ’ and ‘ of Hermaeus And that word is nothing if not 
the genitive singular of some Greek compound-word having syn, or its other 
forms syl, sym or syr for its prefix, such as the nouns syn-thronos = joint- 
ruler, sym~basileus ~ joint-king, or sy-zugos = joined together, conjoint, unit- 
ed, associated, etc., or the present participles of the verbs^ such as syn-anassd 
to rule as king with another, syn-archo ~ to rule conjointly with, sym- 
basileud ~ to rule conjointly with etc. Of these several words, sy-zugos seems 
to be the likeliest, because the actual syllable in the legend is neither syn, 
nor sym, nor syl, but is simply sy, and also because the idea of kingship hav- 
ing once been definitely expressed by the word Basileds (g.s.) wnth which 
the legend <coin A) begins, it would not be found any more necessary to 
express it again by means of such wwds as syn-thronos, sym-basileus etc., 
wliich convey the same idea. Besides it is the word sy zugos itself which 
also appears on coins B & C, as we shall presently see. 

Sy* then stands for sy-zugou, the genitive singular of sy-zugos, and if 
this explanation is right, it is self-evident that Hermaeus and Kujula Kad- 
phises were actually joint rulers for sometime, and Hermaeus who occupies 
the obverse w'lth the Greek legend in their joint coins, was apparently the 
senior of the tw^o. 

A similar sy occurs on the coins of the second set, B and C, w-here it 
stands between ^.nd zaoou. The middle letter of which 

appears like an r, is in fact not an r : it is a peculiar letter 
which is hardly met with in the ordinary Greek alphabet, but is 
of frequent occurrence in the Greek coin-legends of Kujula as w^ell 
as of Kanishka and his successors, where from its appearance in the name 

1. CHI, p, 590, PI. VII. 32. 

2. In forming compound words the final n of the Greek prefix syn becomes / 
before words beginning with / (Greek : syl-Iabe = syllable), and it becomes m be- 
fore those Deginning with b, m, p (sym bolon = symbol : sym-metriai— symmetry ; 
sym-patheia = sympathy), while it is dropped before words with an initial z 
(sy-zygia = syzygy). 

3. There are examples of the use of the present participle basileuontos (g-s.) 
instead of the noun basileus in the coin-legends of Antiochus II and Agathocles 
iCHI pp. 450, 451 & 465) as well as in those of Abdagases {Corpus, p. xlvi). 

4. As the Greek letter upsilon in the prefix syn is usually rendered by .t' in 
English (e.g. syllable, symmetry, symbol, sympathy, syndic, synod, system &c), 
we shall spell the syllable in question with a y as sy, rather than with a w as su. 
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Kanishka as also in the title ‘ shaonano shao ’ of himself and his successors,' 
it has been rightly made out as sh. The word is thus properly trans- 
literated and pronounced as and stands for their ethnic designation 

Klmshd^a or Kushdm- The next word zaoou is no doubt the genitive singu- 
lar of zaoos. Prof. Sten Konow explains^ zaoos as the Graecized form of 
the native yavuga, found in the Kharoshthi legends of both the sets, and 
yavuga again he explains as the same word which the Chinese render as 
hi-hou (ruler), and he further believes^ that the position of a yavuga or 
jaiiva (i.e., zaoos, yam &c. ) was inferior to that of a kshatrapa, satrap. No 
doubt Kujula was himself a hi-hou before he had reduced the other hi-hous 
and made himself the sole king of the Yiie-chi, as recorded in the Chinese 
annals^ Hon-Han-shu, But when once he had attained that higher position, 
he had therewith also transcended his former inferior status as hi-hou, so 
that he would hardly any longer style himself a hi-hou or yavuga, if of 
course these titles were identical. When yet later on he had seized Kabul 
and conquered the Pushkalavati kingdom of the Pahlavas, he of course grew 
much greater and it is inconceivable that he would still call himself a hi-hou, 
as if it were a dynastic or ethnic designation. 

As aptly remarked by Prof. Rapson,'* the deterioratic:n of art and the 
debasement of the coinage, which these coins present, is best explained as 
the result of a complete change in the character of the civilisation of the 
region of their issue, where it is clear that the Greek language was no longer 
properly understood. As a matter of fact it was still employed there as 
before, though without the former regard for preciseness whether in etymology 
or orthography. Greek words as a matter of course would now appear in a 
non-Greek guise in the Kharo§thI legends, and as might further be 
expected, these again would be mechanically rendered back in the Greek 
legends in strange pseudo-Greek forms, as is inevitable when the proper words 
in their proper forms were no longer known. Neither yavuga nor zaoos 
could then be a Kushana word. They evidently represent two different cor- 
rupt forms of perhaps the same Greek word, which was first distorted as 
yavuga and then re-Graecized as zaoos, through sheer ignorance no doubt 
of its original form. It is thus necessary to think of some Greek word which 
would easily become yavuga as it appears in the Kharo^thl legend, and 
then would be rendered back in Greek as zaoos as it stands in the Greek 
legend. 

Perhaps the likeliest word that also sensibly fits in with the context, is 
the Gredc zeougos, which when compounded with the preposition syn becomes 
$y-zugos, and both of them alike mean joined together, conjoint, united, 


1. BCI PI. IV. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; RIC PI. 12. 

2. Corpus pp. 1-li ; JIH, XII p. 30. 

3. Corpus p. 27. 

4. Ibid,, p. Ixii ; JIH„ XII, 13-14, 27. 

5. CHI p. 561. 
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associated. The 2-sound which is conspicuous by absence in Kharosthi was 
often rendered in it by yc, as we know from several coin-legends, e.g., of 
Azes I and II,i Gr. kzes = Kh. Ay a, of Azilises,^ = Kh. Ayilisha, and of Ku- 
jula himself, Gr. Kozolo or Kozou\2l — Kh. Kuywla ; and the Greek upsilon, 

i.e., u or y, becomes consonantic vu in Kharo§thI, i.e., Gr. Ewkratidou (g.s.) = 
Kh. Evwkratitasa (g.s.),^ of Eucratides. Accordingly the Greek nominative 
singular ze-u-gos readily renders itself in Kharosthi as ya-vu-ga, which again 
with the vocalisation of its final ga and then of the medial vu, as is usual in 
Prills, becomes ya-u-a ; and in zaoos the nom-sing. cf zaoou, we have 
simply the latter form ya-ii-a re-Graecized as za-o-os. 

As regards the syllable sy occurring between and zaoou on the coins 

B and C of the second set, it is evidently the prefix sy-{n) of the subsequent 
word zaoou, so that together they form the compound word sy -zaoou, which 
is only a corrupt form of sy-zugou, gen. sg. of the Greek compound word sy- 
zugos, and sy-zugos, as we have just said, is quite synonymous with the 
simpler zeugos. It thus appears that the inference is not unreasonable that 
the word indicated by the syllable sy on the obverse coin A is also sy-zugos. 

It would thus appear that while the connection between Hermaeus and 
Kujula is duly expressed by the initial syllable sy of the Greek word sy- 
zugos on the obverse of their joint coin A, where the name of the Greek ruler 
occurs, the sam.e has been expressed by an equivalent word yavuga, i.e. zeugos 
on its reverse which contains the name of the other joint ruler the Kushapa 
Kujula ; and in the case of the other coins B and C issued by Kujula alone, 
while of course they were yet joint rulers, the same connection is expressed 
by the compound word sy-zaoos, i.e., sy-zugos on the obverse and by yaUa, 
which is only a variant of yavuga, i.e. zeugos, on the reverse. There can 
thus be hardly any more doubt that Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises were 
actually joint rulers for sometime. 

After the expulsion of the Sakas from Bactria, they are known to have 
gone southwards and made themselves masters of Ki-pin, i.e., Kapisa"* which 
was then evidently in Greek occupation, as might well be inferred from the 
city of Kapi^i type of the coins of some of the earlier Greek rulers, on per- 
haps the earliest of which the reverse legend reads Kavisiya nagara dev at a 
Thereupon when the Sakas moved south-west to Sakastdna, i.e., Drangiana or 
Seistan,® the Greeks must have re-occupied Ki-pin, and during the rule of the 
Saka king Mauas (Maues) as well as the subsequent rule of the Pahlavas of 

1. BCL, PI. Ill, 5. 7; CHL, pp. 590-91, Pis. VII. 30. VIII, 45. 

2. BCL, PI. Ill, 9. 

3. RIC., PI. III. p. 8, 9 ; CHL, p, 589, PI. VII. 28. 

4. CHL, p. 588, PI. VI. 13. . 

5. Corpus, p. liv; CHL, pp. 566-67; JIH„ XIV., pp. 321, 325-27. This 
territory known as Ki-pin in the Qiinese annals, has been identified with Ka n- 
stan by Prof. Rapson. 

6. CHL, pp. 591-92. 
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the family of Vonones (of East Iran), in India, the Greeks were in possession 
of Ki-pin and perhaps also the upper valley of Kabul where neither the coins 
of Mauas nor those of the Pahlavas from Vonones down to Azes II have been 
obtained. The case however was different when Gondopharnes succeeded Azes 
11. The Pahlava kingdom then extended from beyond Seistan in the west to 
beyond the Taxila region in the east, and as the Kabul valley was thus evident- 
ly included in it, the Greek rulers during his reign would- seem to have been 
left with only Ki-pin, or may have even lost their independence. Naturally 
therefore when Kujula seized Kao-fu,- i.e.. the Kabul country, from the Pahla- 
vas, Hermaeus would fortwith make an alliance with him, and both cf them 
together must have put an end to the Pahlava rule in India. And this is amply 
borne out by the figure of Nike, the Greek goddess of victory, as well as the 
significant word yau^a, e.g., zeugos, meaning joint- ruler in the reverse 
legend, Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Khushanasa yavugasa (g.s.) on a Sirkap 
coin, 2 the obverse of which shows the bust of a king believed to resemble 
Wima Kadphises, whereas in fact it is that of his father Kujula, as is once 
for all decided by the specific word yavugo. which could by no means appear 
on the coins of Wima as he never ruled conjointly with another. Thereupon 
Hermaeus and Kujula carried on the government of the conquered dominions 
as joint rulers, Hermaeus ruling in the west with his capital perhaps in 
Ki-pin itself and Kujula in the north and east with his capital in his home- 
province of Badakshan rather than in India, as may well be inferred from 
the fact that while the name of Hermaeus does not appear in either of the 
contemporary Indian records, the Panjtar inscription' and the Taxila Silver 
Scroll,^ Kujula is referred to in them by his rationality as Makar aya Gusham 
in the former and Maharaja Rajaliraja devaputra Khusharia in the latter, 
and not mentioned by his personal name ; and though to judge from the words 
yavuga, i.e. zugos, and su-zaoos, i.e. su-zugos, in their coin-inscriptions, 
they would seem to have been cf equal status as joint kings, the appearance 
of the name Hermaeus invariably on the obverse and that Kujula on 
the reverse of their joint coins suffices to decide that Hermaeus was the 
senior of the two. 

In the Chinese annals’ Kujula is said to have conquered and entirely 
possessed the kingdom of Ki-pin after he had seized the territory of Kao-fu, 
i.e., the Kabul country, and triumphed over and possessed the kingdom of 
Pu-ta,« i.e. the Pushkalavati kingdom. In other words it means that sometime 

1. Corpus, p. Ixii ; ////., XII, pp. 13-14. 

2. Corpus, p. Ixiv. 

3. Corpus, p. 70. Our date for the Panjtar inscription is 48 A.c. 

4. Ibid., p. 77. Our date for the Taxila Silver Scroll is 63 a.c. 

5. JIH., XII, pp. 13-14 ; Corpus, p. liv. 

6. The Chinese name Pu-ta was pronounced Puk-dat or Puk-lat in the 6th 
century A.C. (Corpus, p. Ixiv, fn. 1 ; JIH., XII, p. 31). These latter forms evi- 
dently seem to represent the Greek name Peukelaotis or Peukelatiis (CHI., p. 558) 
of the city of Pushkalavati, which was the chief city of the kingdom of tl^t name 
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after he had made himself master of the Indian dominions of the Pahlavas, 
Kujula conquered Ki-pin. And therewith he must have overthrown his 
colleague Hermaeus and become the sole king of all the countries which he 
himself as well as both of them together had conquered. Though we cannot 
be exact as to how long Hermaeus and Kujula were joint rulers, it seems 
probable that Kujula may have extinguished his ally between the year 48 a.c. 
of the Panjtar inscription and 63 a.c. of the Taxila Silver Scroll, i.e., in about 
50-55 A.c. 

Hermaeus was thus overthrown in 50-55 A.c., and with him passed away 
the last Greek ruler in the East. The rule of the Bactrian Greeks, which 
began with the establishment of the two rival houses of Euthydemus (c. 200 
B.c. ) and Eucraides (c, 170 B.c.),^ would thus seem to have lingered on till 
about 50-55 A.c., and not ended, as is usually supposed, in the first century 
B.c. 

The coins which bear the name of Hermaeus, the joint ruler of Kujula 
Kadphises, are all of copper. Accordingly he could not well be the Hermaeus 
of the silver coin D (supra). The coins of these joint rulers Hermaeus and 
Kujula are coarse in workmanship and degraded in style and fabric, and be- 
sides their epigraphy is faulty and omicrons squared.^ In a word they betray 
a numismatic condition when art had deteriorated and coinage was debased. 
These are very far removed from the other fine silver coins bearing also the 
name of Hermaeus, * which on the other hand are of superior quality and are 
sound in epigraphy, as in the case of the coin D. These besides contain no 
squared letters, and some of them further represent on their obverse the jugate 
busts of the king and the queen, Hermaeus and Calliope,'^ so that they will 
have necessarily to be assigned to a period before the deterioration of art and 
the debasement of the coinage had set in, and any of the squared letters had 
been introduced in the Greek coin-legends, i.e., sometime before 74-73 B.c. 
when the squared letters first appeared on the victory coin of Vonones of 
East Iran.^ Accordingly Hermaeus the consort of Calliope and Hermaeus 
the colleague of Kujula could hardly ever be identical, as supposed by Prof. 
Rapsok*^ : they were renKwed from each other by more than a century. For 

to the west of the Indus ; and as it was the capital of the Pahlava kings (or one 

of their capitals, the other being Takshasila, i.e., Taxila), Pu-ta evidently stands 

for the entire Indian dominions of the Pahlavas. 

1. cm., p. 541 : XIV, pp, 317-19. 

2. cm., pp. 561, 589, PI. VII. 28 : RIC.. PI. II. 7. 8, 9. 

3. CHL. pp. 560-61, 591, Pis. VII, 37, XXX, h. 

4. cm., p. 560. 

5. Ibid., p. 592, PI. VII. 50, where however as also in Corpus (p. xliii). 

tnis ^"onones is said to be king Vonones I (8-11 or 12 a.c.) of Parthia [CHL. 

p. 578 ; Corpus p. xxxix) ; but in our Chronology of the Sakas &c., we have shwn 

that he was not the king of Parthia, but was the first independent king o as 
Iran, who began to rule in 74 B.c. when also he issued this Victory coin, s oviing 
the figure of Nike i.e. Victory, on its reverse. 

6. CHL. pp. 560-62. 
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the Hermaeus, whose coin-type (coin D supra) is said to have been imitated by 
Spalirises, could by no means be the colleague of Kujula, who ruled till about 
50-55 A.c,. but must have flourished fairly long before Spalirises, who having 
succeeded his brother Vonones, who founded the autonomous monarchy of 
East Iran in 74 b.c., and having preceded his son Azes I, who is known to 
have ruled about the middle of the first century b,c., must have himself 
flourished in the second quarter of that century. 



THE "KOLIKON” IN MOHENJO DARO 

By 

THE REV. H. HERAS, S.J. 

In an article published in the Journal of Oriental Research, I have 
shown how one of the titles of the Paijdya kings is found in some of the 
inscriptions discovered in the Indus Valley.^ In this paper I shall disclose 
another title also found in some of those inscriptions, a title which was used 
by another ancient South Indian Dynasty, the Co)as. 

The ancient capital of the Colas was Uraiyur, which is now a suburb 
of Trichinopoly ; but Uraiyur is not the ancient name of this city. It was 
called K6/i and this name is explained in ancient tradition by relating the 
fact that in that place a K6/i “a cock”, defeated an elephant.^ The his- 
torical fact behind this tradition seems to be that the tribe of the K5/is 
defeated the. tribe of the Elephants. That these wars between tribe and 
tribe were in ancient times remembered by reference to their totems, the 
very seals of Mohenjo Daro manifestly declare. When the tribe of the 
Minas was defeated, their totem, the unicorn is supposed to be killed and 
its skin is rei^resented spread to the four comers of the universe.® Similarly 
another seal of Chanhu Daro shows a ko]i, a hen, being trampled by a 
monster half bull and half lion, evidently meaning that the united tribes of 
the bull and the lion defeated the tribe of the Kd/is.* 

Now in the fight between a Ko/i and an Elephant,' the latter is repre- 
sented as a totem in several seals of Mohenjo Daro,® but we do not know 
w'hat tribe had this animal as a totem. As regards the K6/i tribe, these are 
expressly mentioned in some of the inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro.“ One 
mns as follows : 


1. Cf. JOR, X, pp. 281-288. 

2. Tamil Lexicon of the Madras University, II, p. 1200. 

3. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, 1, pi. XIII, No. 25. 
Cf. Heras, The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the Inscriptions, 
Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 6 ; Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the People 
and the Land, Indian Culture, III, pp. 708-714. 

4. Illustrated London News, Nov, 21st, 1936, p. 908; Cf. Heras, Chanhu 
Daro and its Inscriptions, St. Xavier’s College Magazine, XXIX, p. 106. 

5. Marshall, op. cit., Ill, Nos. 365, 366, 367, 369, 370, 371, etc. 

6. Kofi, “ fowl ” is not spelt like the name Koli applied to these pwple. In 
the course of centuries and influence by European ears which do not easily appre- 
ciate such subtle difleroices in pronunciation, K6 /j very likely has been converted 
into Koli. Moreover, the Mohenjo Daro script does not pay attentior to the 
quality of the vowels nor to the different sounds of the consonants. 
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which reads ; kd]i nal maram, “ many trees of the K5/is 

In several parts of northern and western India there are tribes of K6/is, 
who are very likely remnants of that ancient tribe.^ But they also seem to 
have been settled in Southern India. The ancient Tamil name for Cdla- 
maijdala or Coromandel is Kotjikkarai. Now this word is evidently a cor- 
rupted form of Kd/ikkarai ; in the Dravidian languages of North India, the 
I often changes into 4- Similarly, in one of his inscriptions Asoka mentions 
the Codas for the Cdlas:^ Moreover, it is a fact that the ancient name of 
Uraiyur was K5/i, as said above, and that the capital of the Ko/is was estab- 
lished there after these people defeated another tribe whose totem was the 
elephant. Now it is well known that the ancient Dravidian initial k- often 
has become s-. Thus kei, to make " has become sei ; kdvu, “ to die ” has 
become sdvu, etc.^ Koli similarly became Soli as it is found in Marco 
Polo, meaning the Tanjore country, •'» and was used till modern times in 
Ceylon.® In the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari King i^navarman, 
they are probably meant by the name §ulikas,* as they are also called §o!ikas 
and Colikas in other epigraphs.'^ But the title did not suffer any change 
and the Co)a king continued to be called kd]ikdn. In fact a passage in the 
Purandnuru seems to combine the old and new designations of the Cola 
kings : 

Kd/iy5ne k5p-perun co/an*’ 

which means : “ the great Co/an, the king is, he of the K6/i 

Now two early Cola kings are apparently mentioned in the Mohenjo 
Daro inscriptions, and these references are of extraordinary interest, for the 
character of both kings is briefly but masterly described. One runs thus : 

WVhr' 

4 3 2 1 


1. Marshall, op, cit., M, D, No. 207. 

2. See note (3) above. 

3. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, 13th R. E., Shahbazgarhi, p. 70. 

4. Cf. Tuttle, Dravidian Notes, JAOS., LVII, pp. 305-306. 

5. Marco Polo, Bk. Ill, Ch. 20. 

6. Tennent, Ceylon, I, p. 395. (I owe this information to my friend Rev. 
S. Gnana Prakasar, Jaffna). 

7. Ep, Ind„ XIV, p. 120, s. 13. Cf. Heras, Who were the Sulikas ? JAHRS, 
I, pp. 130-131. 

8. Ep. Ind., X, p. 105 ; E. C., V, Ak. 102a ; XII, Mi. 95, 96, 102 ; X, Gol. 76. 

9. Purandnuru, 212 (I am also indebted to Fr. Gnana Prakasar for this 
reference) . 

10. Marshall, op. cit., PI. CXVI, No, 22. 
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The signs of this inscription read as follows : 

Sign No. 1 . By comparing it with the Proto Chinese ^ which means 

“ prisoner ”, it is evident that the original pictograph from which both signs 

proceed was ^ , that showed a man in great distress, with hands lifted up, 

surrounded by a wall. Therefore, our sign will read sere, “ prisoner ”, “ cap- 
tive ”, 


Sign No. 2 is a compound sign. The two elements are 




kd\i 


and 


h 


, which is also depicted thus : 



It is a chair ; but since 


chairs were only used by kings in those early days, it stands for kon “ king 
(also in Sumer this sign reads en, lord, noble, king). Therefore, both signs 
combined will read kd\ikdn, ” the king of Ko/i ” or the Ko/i king. 


Sign No. 3. 


The original sign was 



which reads ten, “coconut 


plantation ”, Our sign is a little changed and its phonetic value becomes 
ta)i, “ to reduce 


Sign No. 4. The numeral “ two ”, ir. 

Signs Nos. 3 and 4 combine and read tariir, “cold water” (The modern 
word is tanmr). The reduplication of the consonants was not in use those 
days. 

Therefore the inscription reads : 

Sere kolikon tanir 

which means : “ The captive Ko/ikon (is) cold water ”. 

Before explaining this sentence wc should proceed to study the second 
inscription. Here it is ; 

'Miaitil 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

Sign No. 1 is a pictograph of the vertebral column (so it is in Egjpt 
too) . Therefore it means “ back ” and reads ven. 

Sign No. 2. The pictograph of “a house", ir, i.e. the place where one 
is or lives. 



1. Photo, H. Neg. 4876, No. 2. 
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Now these two signs combine reading venir, “hot water” (now veimir). 
(Cf. what we have said about the reduplication of consonants). 

Sign No. 3. The same as No. 2 in the preceding inscription, with the 
difference that here the ko]i is flying. Hence it will read parako\ikdn, “ the 
flying kd\ikdn ”, i.e., “ the glorious K6/ik5n ”. 

Sign No. 4. Another shape of the most common sign in Mohenjo Daro, 



, which is the suffix of genitive adu, “ of ”. 


Sign No. 5. Numeral “ three “ also written sometimes this way : 


Sign No. 6. The pictograph representing the course of a “ river ”, or. 

Sign No. 7. The substantive verb “to be ”, ir 

Signs Nos. 6 and 7 also combine reading drir, the plural form. “ rivers ”. 

Therefore the whole inscription reads thus : 

Venir parakolikdn adu mun drir 

which means : “three rivers of the glorious hot-watered Ko/ikon ”. 

It was indeed interesting to notice that in these two cases two different 
sorts of water are mentioned in connection with two Coja kings in two dif- 
ferent circumstances. “ Q)ld water ” is spoken of in connection with a 
king who is said to be in prison ; while when a glorious king is referred to 
then hot water is introduced as an epithet qualifying the king. That was 
a puzzle to me which could not be solved. 

Accordingly I proposed the question to my friend Fr. Gnana Prakasar, 
who kindly replied to my query by stating that the Tamils of Jaffna speak 
of a phlegmatic cowardly person as “cold water”, and of a choleric or 
high-spirited person as “hot water”. Apparently such colloquial phrases 
seem to be very old. Accordingly the meaning of these inscriptions would 
be the following ; 

1. “ The captive Ko/ikon is a coward 

2. “ The three rivers of the high-spirited glorious Ko/ikon 

Evid«itly both inscriptions cannot speak of the same king, for one is 
said to be glorious and high-spirited, while the other is described as actually 
bring in prison and being a coward. Two characters diametrically opposed 
and two fates contrary to each other. It is a great pity that the proper 
names of these two kings are not communicated to us. 

One final observation about the three rivers that apparently flowed 
through the kingdom of the high-spirited glorious Coja. One of these three 
rivers was beyemd doubt the Kaveri. It is the Cola river par excellence. 
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It passed along their capital Ko/i ; their second capital Kaveripatnam was 
built on its bank ; their last capital Tanjore was not very far from it. The 
other two rivers called Vellar were of importance for they marked the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the primitive Cola kingdom ; the Northern 
Vellar reaches the sea near Porto Novo, while the southern VeHar’s mouth is 
at Manmelgudi. Though the boundaries of the C51a kingdom were always 
very elastic on account of their wars with neighbouring monarchs, yet it is 
a fact that these three rivers are mentioned as the Cola rivers in a venba 
ascribed by some to Auvaiyar.’^ 

In any case it is extraordinary that the traditions about the ancient 
existence of the Cola Dynasty in South India should also be unexpectedly 
confirmed by these two Proto-Indian inscriptions found in Northern India. 


1. Sastri, The Cdfas, I, p. 22, note. 



AN INDIAN PRINCE IN A GREEK PROSE ROMANCE 

By 

K. K. HANDIQUI 


An Indian prince is one of the minor characters of the Greek prose ro- 
mance Ephesiaka or the Ephesian History of Xenophon of Ephesus. Prof. 
Dalmeyda says in the Introduction to his edition of the work (Paris, 1926) 
that it has been assigned to various dates ranging from the second to the 
fourth century a.d. and even the fifth. But the general tendency is to ascribe 
the work to a comparatively early date among the prose romances of later 
Greek literature. Croiset in his Histoire de la Litterature Grecque Vol. 5, 
p. 793 says that Xenophon appears to belong to the third century, while 
Wright in his History of Later Greek Literature, p. 295 assumes him to be 
earlier than Longus and Heliodorus who are generally placed in the third 
century. 

We read in the romance (3.11) that an Indian prince named Psammis 
is on a visit to Alexandria for the purpose of sight seeing and commercial 
transactions (kata thean tes poleos kai kata chreian emporias). The heroine 
Anthia in course of her adventures is sold as a slave to Psammis who looks 
like a wealthy merchant rather than a ruling prince. We see Psammis on his 
way back to India, accompanied by Anthia, at the head of a prosperous cara- 
van consisting of horses, camels and donkeys,, with an abundant store of gold, 
silver, and costly raiments. But after crossing the frontiers of Ethiopia 
Psammis is attacked and killed by a band of robbers (4.3). Reference is also 
made in the novel (4.1) to the city of Koptos near the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
and it is stated that large numbers of merchants pass through this place, some 
to Ethiopia and others to India (epi Indikeen). It may be assumed that 
when the work was composed commercial relations between Egypt and India 
were a common feature of the times. 

Another detail not very important may be mentioned. Anthia in order 
to protect herself from the advances of Psammis plays on his superstition 
by telling him that her father at her birth consecrated her to Isis till the day 
of her marriage, and that dire verigeance would be the lot of anyone doing 
violence to what belonged to the goddess. The Indian believes the story, 
pays homage to the goddess (kai ten theon prosekunei) and keeps aloof from 
the girl. The practice of consecrating maidens to Isis reminds one of the 
Indian custom of devaddsi. 



A NEW VERSION OF THE AGADADATTA STORY 

By 

L. ALSDORF 

Among the precious treasures of Indian folk tales which the religious zeal 
and literary interest of Jaina monks and preachers have preserved to us, one 
of the finest ratnas is no doubt the interesting and attractive story of Agada- 
datta. It has till now been known from two very different versions which are 
both contained in Jacobi’s “ Erzahlungen in Mahara§tri.”i One (No. X a) is 
a short and very concise prose setting taken from S^tisuri’s Uttaradhyayana 
commentary ; it covers barely two printed pages and gives only the first part 
01 the story. The other (No. X) is found in the famous Uttaradhyayana-tika 
of Devendra ; it consists of 328 gathas and might well be called a little Prakrit 
epic.' 

A new version in Prakrit prose has come to light but recently in the 
Vasudevahitidi of Sahghadasa.' In this bulky Prakrit work which contains 
the Jaina remodelling of Guijadhya’s E^hatkatha, an Agadadattacarita'* is 
inserted in the so-called Dhammillahindi which, as I shall show elsewhere, is 
a later addition to the original V asudevahindi but even as such cannot be later 
than the 6th century a.d. 

As the new version can be shown to be the oldest and most original of the 
three and is therefore apt to throw some light on the two other versions as well 
as on the growth and development of the Agadadatta tale — never investigated 
hitherto — , a descriptiort and comparative analysis of it may not be deemed 
superfluous. I shall first make clear the relation between the new version of 
Sahghadasa (henceforth called Sd) and that of Santisuri (Ss) and then com- 
pare Sd with the version preserved by Devendra (Dev.). 

The relation between Ss and Sd is best defined by saying that of a com- 
mon original Ss reproduces the first portion only in a very condensed and 
abridged form while Sd is a complete but perhaps slightly amplified copy. 
Nearly the whole text of Ss is contained in that of Sd either verbatim or with 
insignificant changes, most of these being merely due to the fact that in Sd 
Agadadatta himself relates his own adventures while Ss tells of him in the 


1. Leipzig, 1886. 

2. Both these veraons have been translated into Englidt by J. J. Meyer in 
his “Hindu Tales” (London 1909) and into Italian by A. Ballini (Agadadatta, 
Firenze (1903). A German translation of No. Xa is found in J. Hertel’s “ Indische 
Marchen” (Jena, 1921), of No. X in J. J. Meyer’s “ Kavyasaipgraha.” 

3. Edited by Munis Caturavijaya and Puisyavijaya, Bhavnagar 1930-31 
(Atmanand Jain Granth Ratnamala 80-81). 

4. Pages 35 (bottom) to 49 of the printed edition. 
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third person. In order to illustrate this more clearly, I give a synoptical text 
of two corresponding passages of the two versions. 

Sd {Vasudevahindh p. 39, 27 ff.) : tato ham haftha- 

Ss (Jacobi, Erzdhlungeyi p. 67, 15 ff.) : tato hattha-tuttha- 

mariaso ranno calanesu panamiuna niggao rayakulao. cintiyarh ca maya 
mdnaso niggao rayakulao. cintiyam c' anena 

sattha-nidditthehirh uvaehim : “ paena duttha-purisa-takkara pana^ra- 
jahd : ''duttha-purisa-takkard pdndgdrdi- 

juya-salasu kullariyavana-pandaga-parivvayagavasaha-ratt ‘ ambara- 
tthdnesu 

vattha-kotthaya-dasi'ghara-aram’ujjana-sabha-pavasu sunna-deula- 
viharesu sarhsiya acchanti. tattha ya cora ummatta-parivv^yaga- 
nanaviha-lihga-vesa-paricchanna bambhana-vesa-dharino viviha-sippa- 
7idndviha-linga-vesa-paricchannd 

kusala ya vigaya-visaruvayae ( ? ) ^ ya bhamanti. tato aham eyairii 

bhamanti. ao aham eydini 

thanairh appana carapurisehi ya maggavemi caravemi.” caraveuna ya 
thdndim appana carapurisehi ya maggavemi'^ ^naggdvcuna 

uvaya*kusalo niggao nihaiuna ekkao ceva aham ekkassa nava- 

niggao nayardo, nidd*hdiuna ekkao ekkassa 

hariya-pallava-bahu-saha-siyaia-cchayassa sahayara-payavassa heitha 
siyala-cchdyassa sahaydra-pdyavassa hitthd 
nivittho dubbala-maila-vattho coraggahanovayarh cintayanto acchami. 
niviUho duvvala-maila-vattho coraggahanopdyam cintayanto acchati. 
navari ya dhau-ratta-vattha-parihio ega-sadiya-uttarasahgo sahkha- 
navari ya 

khandiya-baddha-parikaro tidanda-kundiolaiya-vama-hattha-khandha- 
padeso ganettiya-vavada-dahii;a-karo nava raiya-kesa-mariisu-kammo 
kirhpi munamunayanto tarn ceva sahayara-payava-cchayarh uvagao parivva- 
kimpi sunusundyanto tarn ceva sahaydra-pdyava-cchdyam uvagao parivvd- 
yao. vivitta-bhumibhage tidandayam avalambeuna amba-pallava-saham 
y(^o. amba-pallava-sdham 

bhanjiuna uvavittho. pecchami ya narii padiha-rudha-nasarii ukkuduya- 
bhanjiuna wvavittho. dittho ya tena 

sira-vedhiya-calanaiii ubbaddha-pindiya-diha-jahgharh. asamkiyam ca me 
uvvaddha-pindio -diha-jangho. datfhuna ya 
hiyayam tarn datthuna : “ takkara-jana-pava-kamma-suyagairii |cal se imairii 
dsamkio hiyaena : “ pdva-kamma-suyagdim 

jarisayairh lingairh disanti, nunarh esa coro pavakari ” tti. bhanai ya 
lingdim nunam esa coro tti. bhandio ya 

mamam : ‘‘ vaccha, ko si tumam adhii-bala-sarhtatto ? kimni- 

so parivvdyagena : “ vaccha, kao^ tumam, kimni- 


1 . vikrta-visvarupatayd ? 
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mittarh va hio^asi ? katto vasi kahim va vaccasi ? ” tti. tato maya 
mittam vd hindasi ? ” tao Una 

bhanio : “ bhayavarh, Ujjenio ’ham parikhina-vihavo hin#mi ” tti, tato 

bhaniyani : “ bhagavam, Ujjenio ahath pakkhlna-vibhavo hinddmiy 
tena para-citta-harina bhanio ’ham : “ putta, ma bihehi, aham te viu- 
tena bhaniyam : “ putto, aham te viu- 

1am attha-sararh dalayami.” maya bhapio : “ anugihio mi piu-niwisesehiih 
lam attha-sararh dalayami^ Agaladatto bhanai : “ anuggahito mki 
tubbhehim ” ti. ja ya evam annamannam sarhlavamo, tava ya loya- 
tubbkehirhy evam ca 

sakkhi adarisanam gao dinayaro, aikkanta ya sarhjha. 
addarhsanani gao dinayaro, atikkantd sarhjha. 

The considerable amount of space devoted to this synoptical text seems 
justified by the clearness with which it demonstrates the manner in which ^n- 
tisuri has dealt with the old text of the tale which he had before him. That it is 
he who abridges and not Sd who expands is cn the whole quite obvious. The 
end of the passage quoted above is particularly instructive in this respect. 
Here SS s “ evarh ca addamsanahi gao diriayaro ” “ and thus the sun became 
invisible” is certainly a little awkward : instead of “thus” we rather expect 
something like “ at that moment ” or “ in the meanwhile ” (say “ ettKantare ”). 
But everything becomes quite clear when we compare Sd and find that eva7k 
is but the rest of the sentence “ java ya evarh afinamafifiafh sarhlavamo ” “ and 
while we thus conversed with one another.” At a later passage (p. 68, 12), 
Ss reads “ ditfhd ya sd tao bhavatido bkavanavdsinl viva pecchartjjjd" for 

which Sd has : “ niggayd ya tao bhavomdo ” Here the redactor of the 

abstract has worked so carelessly that he has left standing the ablative tao 
bhavando without the verb (niggayd) on which it depends, thus causing a 
special footnote in J. J. Me\'Er’s translation (p. 233 n. 3). 

We may add here that the new version furnishes several evidently better 
readings for the text of Ss. 

The robber’s sister invites Agadadatta to rest on her couch ; he accepts 
but entertains grave suspicions. Here Ss (p. 68. 16 f.) continues : '"tato so 
?ia nidddlassam uvagao^ “ Thereupon he did not yield to the lassitude of 
sleep.” But Sd (p. 41, 18) reads : “ tato aham tattha iiiddd-lakkha^h uvagao" 
“ then on it (sc. the couch ) I assumed the pretence of sleep,” “ I pretend- 
ed to sleep,” which is much more natural and better suited to the context. 

At the very beginning of the tale, Jacobi reads (66. 24) : '"so ya annayd 
cbhikkhariafh royamd?w> mdyaram pucchati. tie nibandhe kahiyam jahd. 

The corresponding passage in Sd (36, 8 ff.) runs : " tarh ca tahd dukkhiyarh 
sartrena parihdyamdriim (sic !) abhikkhanam abhikkhanarh ca rovamdnl 
Pdsittd pucchdmi : ‘ ammo, kisa rovasi ? ’ tti. tato marnam nibandhe kae 

samdrie kahiurh draddhd jahd ” Here Sd’s rovamdnl confirms the 

conjecture royamdriim made by Ballini and J. J. Meyer ; the spelling °fii- 
instead of °t^irh at the same time furnishes the graphical explanation for the 
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corruption into ’‘fjo. In the V asudevahindi, feminine accusatives in “i (and 
®im) are not infrequently met with. They m a y be simple mistakes, but it is 
also possible that we have hem to do with forms of the popular language which 
might be classed as semi-Apabhramsa : accusative in-i and-w are common in the 
language of the Pautnccoriya (cf. Jacobi, Bhaviscttc Kaha p. 60). — Apart from 
the reading royamanim, the passage quoted is another excellent illustration of 
the true nature of Ss : there can be no doubt that the question ammo, ktsa 
rovasi ? ” has been left out in Ss where a hint, however short, to the con- 
tents of Agadadatta’s question is decidedly missing ; and similarly the laconical 
“ nibmdke ” is doubtless abridged from Sd’s “ nibandhe kae samdne:" 

In answer to her sons’ question, Jasamai explains the reason of her grief 

and says in Ss (66,26): " tumam ca akaya-vijjam datthurh ato ativa 

dajjhdmi'' “ seeing that you have not acquired the sciences I am therefore 
exceedingly grieved (lit. being burned).” Here ato is pleonastic and super- 
fluous. It has been corrupted by the mere omission of a dot from Sd’s ” a in t o 
ativa dajjhdmij' “I am being terribly burned inside” which is moreover 
confirmed by a preceding sentence wanting in Ss : ” mdyd me sukka-kotara- 
rukkho iva vana-davena soy'aggind anto onto dajjhai,"' “ my mother was being 
burned inside by the fire of sorrow like a dry hollow tree by a forest-conflagra- 
tion.” 

Ss p. 67, 18 (cf. synoptical text) niddhdiuna is a needless repetition of 
the preceding niggao. Sd’s nihdiuna “having looked about ” is much better 
and is confirmed by Dev. 100 : “joyanto disicakkam'' 

Ss. p. 67, 35, the passage “ tdva ya dgao parivvdyao jakkha-deuldo 
saiellae ddlidda-purise ghettuna'" is translated by J. J. Meyer : “And 
forthwith the religious mendicant came from the temple of a Yak§a, bringing 
poor men of his own.” Jacobi derives saiellaya from sva, and Meyer gives the 
following explanation : svaktya+iUa+ ka>sdta+€llaya>saiellaya:'^ Even if 
this derivation were acceptable, the meaning assigned to the word would not suit 
the context. The robber does not employ “ men of his own ” (whom he would 
certainly not kill afterwards) but he uses some poor strangers for carrying his 
loads ; these of course he m u s t kill afterwards in order to guard his secret.* 
For saiellae, Sd reads satthillae, i.e. sdrthikdn “ caravan people, saices, kulis.”’^ 

1. The “ Paia-sadda-mahaunavo ” of Hargovind Das T. Sheth also says : Hlf- 

2. This is said more clearly in the beginning of the Maijdiya story, the rela- 
tion of which to our story will be discussed below. In the Maudiya story, it is 
Muladeva himself whom the robber engages with the words : “ ehi, mariusam 
karemir J. J. Meyer translates this : Come I will make you a man.” This is of 
course quite meaningless, manusa has here the same sense as puru^a “ servant,” and 
the above sentence must therefore be translated : “come, I will make you (engage 
you as, employ you as) my servant.** 

3. satthillaya occurs also Dev. 202 and in the corresponding passage of Sd. 
(p. 42, 28 and 43, 15). 
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This would give a good sense, but I believe that for this once the reading of Sd 
is a later conjecture made because saiellae was not understood. There can hardly 
be any doubt that saiellaya is — Skt. sayita ; saia = supta is found in Hema- 
candra’s Destndmamdld (VII 28), artd the addition of ellaya to past parti- 
ciples without a change of their meaning is nothing abnormal as is shown e.g. 
by dimellaya = daitay The passage in question, therefore, means that the 
robber brought from the temple men who had been sleeping there, cf. 
J. J. Meyer's note to Dev. 116 (p. 253 n. 3) : “Wayfarers and beggars fre- 
quently had to sleep in temples " 

The place which the Agadadatta story occupies within the Vasudeva- 
hindi makes it certain that it was not originally composed as a por- 
tion of that work. This presupposes an original independent Agadadatta- 
carita which in all probability has been the actual source of Sd, Ss, and- Dev.^ 
Of this hypothetical original, Sd is no doubt a very faithful representative. It 
stands to reason that it was not incorporated in the Vasudevahindi without 
some minor changes — one cf these consisting in the tale being put into Agada- 
datta’s mouth. In particular, it is not impossible and perhaps even probable — 
though neither this nor the contrary can be definitely proved — ^that Sd is here 
and there a little puffed up. But on the whole and for all practical purposes 
we may regard Sd as the original itself. Santisuri, on the other hand, not 
only greatly abridges what he takes over, but the new version now reveals the 
fact that his story is only a fragment : he restricts himself to the robber tale 
omitting by far the greater portion of the story which, as we shall see below, 
ib common to Dev. and Sd. 

The comparison of Ss and Sd is of more general interest as well. Jacobi 
in his introduction to his “ Erzahlungen “ (p. XIX) distinguishes three diffe- 
rent styles of Prakrit tales : “ a simply reporting one of epitomizing briefness, 

a somewhat broader yet still stiff one and finally an adroit and fluent 

one.” The comparison of Ss and Sd shows that the “epitomizing briefness" 
which in some Prakrit tales is carried to such an extreme as to make the text 
almost unintelligible, may not be due to primitiveness or lack of skill but 
merely to the abridgment of an original in natural and even very circumstan- 
tial style. There is indeed no reason to suppose that the beginnings of Prakrit 
fiction literature were marked by a primitive shortness and abruptness. Not 
only the Vasudevahindi, which I regard as the oldest non-cancnical Jain prose 
work, proves the contrary : the narrative portions of the canon itself may 
perhaps be called primitive in a certain respect, but they are certainly any- 

1. Cf. Pdia-sadda-mahanfMvo. — diwellaya occurs also in the Vasudevahindi but 
unfortunately I have failed to note it so that I cannot give the reference. 

2. It is, however, interesting to see that e.g. where (synoptical text) the list of 

places frequented by badmashes is cut short and the description of the parivrajaka 
(dhdu-ratta tnamsu-kammo) is left out in Ss, a list and description correspond- 

ing as exactly as can be expected inametrical rendering is found in Dev. 91 f. and 
101 f. 'This, of course, might merely prove that Dev. goes directly back to Sd, but 
I do not think this very probable, cf. below. 
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thing but concise and abnipt. On the contrary, their verbosity and tiresome 
prolixity is perhaps unparalleled. It is very unfortunate that we know the 
older kath^aka literature almost exclusively from its reflection in the cancmical 
commentaries. The authors of these commentaries according to their varying 
literary and poetical taste and ambitions took a very different interest in the 
stories which according to tradition had to form part of the explanation of the 
text they commented upon : some of them reproduced the tales rather fully, 
while others vistara-bhaydt gave mere skeletons on which the flesh had to be 
put afterwards by the preacher in his dharma-desand ; it was thought sufficient 
to supply him the catchwords. 

Santisuri’s treatment of the Agadadatta tale is but in keeping with his 
general attitude towards the stock of tales incorporated in the Uttar ajjhayana 
tradition. J. Charpentier, in the introduction of his edition of the Uttaraj- 
jhayanaim (p. 55 f.), thinks it “a most extraordinary fact” that “while 
Devendra gives us for the most part very long and exhaustive stories, of which 
the best spiecimens were selected for inclusion in J.^cobi's well-known Maha- 
raifri Tales the identical story occupies in §antisuri’s work some two or three 
lines, or at most and only in a very few instances extends to a single page 
or somewhat more.” I fail to see what there is to be wondered at. Charpentier 
himself has pointed out that Santisuri concentrates his interest on the explana- 
tion of the text, enumeration and discussion of pathantaras etc., where he 
is much more comprehensive than Devendra, so that it is but natural that he 
is less interested in and utterly neglects the tales. Devendra, on the other 
hand, must have had a special fancy for tales, so that it is he to whom we 
owe some of the most beautiful specimens of Prakrit narrative literature — 
the finest of all from the literary point of view being no doubt the Agadadatta 
poem. 

Concerning the probable sources from which Devendra has taken his 
fuller versions of the stories, J. Charpentier has put forth views— mostly 
based on those of Leumann — which I think wrcmg and misleading. 1 take 
this opportunity to discuss them in a few words. 

Charpentier says 1. c. p. 55 f. : “Leumann [WZKM V, p. 113 f.] 
thinks the reason for this most extraordinary fact is that Devendra in these 
passages absorbed into his work materials from various other sources, and 
especially from the fourth part of the dr?tivada, which seems to have been of 
a legendary and biographical content ; consequently, Santisuri would here 
represait the true Uttaradhyayana-tradition, while Devendra has mixed it up 
with a variety of materials belonging to other parts of the canon. This point 
of view is probably the correct one. For Devendra himself {Ausg. Erz. p. 55, 
9-10)— in a passage already pointed out by Leumann— tells us that : etani ca 
caritdni yathd purvaprabandhesu dntani tatkd likhitani. Although it is not 
quite easy to find <mt the correct meaning of the word purvatnabandhah, I 
assume that Ixumann must be right in the main in suggesting that this 
expressicRi denotes some part or other of the dr$tivada. For die purvapra- 
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band hah can scarcely mean anything but ‘ commentaries on the purva’s ’ and, 
consequently, we may suggest that Devendra has here made use of some old 
compositions containing tales and legends, meant to illustrate some tenets of 
the oldest part of the canon.'* 

I must confess that I do not believe in the legendary and biographical 
contents of the fourth part of the Dr^tivdda but regard the Jaina tradition on 
this point as unfounded. I agree with Schubring (Lehre der Jmnas, § 38) 
who has made it at least very probable that the real contents of the Drstivdda 
consisted of an exposition and refutation of heretical doctrines, and that this 
was the reason of its loss ; it was thought undesirable to preserve these old 
discussions because their study could lead to a revival of heretical views and 
actions. The four parts of the Drstivdda, viz. parikamma, suttdim, puvvagaya, 
and anuoga, contained the “ introductions,” the “ teachings ” and the ” purva- 
pak^as"" (this, and not “old texts” being the real meaning of puvva'" !) 
which were refuted by the “ investigation ” {anuoga). This well-nigh excludes 
the possibility of legendary and biographical contents of the Anuoga ; and I 
think the reason why such contents were ascribed to it later is not difficult to 
find. It is certain that, though the traditional subdivision of the Drstivdda 
is probably genuine, the detailed tables of contents given in the Nandi and in 
the 4th Ahga are entirely fantastic because at the time when they were com- 
posed the text was already lost and its contents were no longer known. Now 
when the real contents of the Drstivdda had been forgotten, this text became 
a convenient place where everything could be located which it was thought 
desirable to invest with canonical authority. And since a continuous and 
systematical account of the Jain mythology and hagiology, the “ History of 
the 63 Great Men,” was not found in the existing canon, it was attributed to 
the last part of the Drstivdda. The Vasudevahindi, too, solemnly professes to 
be derived from the prathamdnuyoga portion of the Drstivdda, but it need 
hardly be pointed out that the Jain version of the Bjhatkathd is not likely to 
have formed part of one of the oldest works of the Jain canon. 

Even if the opinions expressed above concerning the true nature of the 
purvas were not accepted, it would be difficult to understand how such a per- 
fectly simple and clear expression as Devendra’s “ purvaprabandhesu ” could 
be so strangely misunderstood. The number of words denoting some kind or 
other of Jain commentary or gloss is great enough, but prabandha does not 
belong to them. It should be noted that for the impossible interpretation 
“ commentaries on the purva's ” Charpentier alone is responsible : Leumann 
much more cautiously merely spoke of “ some part or other ” of the Drsti’ 
vdd^, I think there can be no doubt that E>evendra's ” purvaprabhandhdh ” 
are simply “dd literary compositions,” i.e. specimens of an old independent 
kathanaka literature which is for the most part lost to us. The Agadadatta 
poem is introduced by Devendra as “ vrddhavddak ” — a synonym which clearly 
shows the true meaning of purvaprabandha. This latter expression might well 
be applied not only to the Vasudevahindi, but also to compositions like e.g. the 
Kdlakdcdryakathmaka. 
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After this digression we return to Agadadatta. Winternitz {History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 488) calls Dev, '‘far more beautiful and un- 
doubtedly older ” than Ss. To the first of these judgments every reader of 
the two versions will readily subscribe : the perfect ease and natural elegance 
of its style and composition make Dev. worthy of the highest praise, and J. J. 
Meyer is quite justified in regarding it as the best of all the selections in- 
cluded in Jacobi’s book. As to Winternitz’s second judgment : “ undoubted- 
ly older,” it is not difficult to show that the contrary must be true. The very 
perfection of the style— here Jacobi {Erzdhlungen p. XIX) is certainly right- 
assigns it to a later period of Prakrit literature. Further, the old tales are 
invariably written in prose, interspersed with a stanza or group of stanzas 
here and there ; to compose a tale entirely in gahas is the fashion of later 
times. An excellent illustration of this is furnished by the Kumar apdlaprati- 
bodha of Devendra’s contemporary Somaprabha. Here^ a comparison e.g. of 
the Muladeva story with the version of it preserved by Devendra shows that 
the prose portions are taken over nearly unchanged from the old tale repro- 
duced by Devendra, while the gaha portions are of Somaprabha’s own compo- 
sition. No less than fifteen out of the 58 tales of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha 
are written entirely in gahas.^ If, therefore, Devendra introduces our poem as 
a “ vrddhavddal},"' we must take this expression relatively ; if Dev. is old, this 
merely means that §s/Sd is considerably older still. This is definitely proved 
by a comparison of the contents. 

The very beginning of the two versions differs : according to §s/Sd, 
Agadadatta is the son of a charioteer, and he gees abroad in order to learn 
from a friend of his father what the latter’s premature death prevents him 
from learning at home. In Dev., Agadadatta is a prince and his father banishes 
him because of his bad conduct. Here the choice is not difficult : the fairy tale 
will rather make a prince of an ordinary man than an ordinary man of a 
prince. Moreover, it is easy to see that in this particular case the original and 
individual beginning of the Agadadatta story has been displaced by a motif 
taken from the beginning of the Muladeva story’ : Muladeva. too, is banish- 
ed by his father on account of his incurable passion for gambling. But while, 
apart from this single vice, Muladeva is in every respect a splendid fellow 
endowed with every accomplishment, Dev. shows the typical secondary exag- 
geration : Agadadatta is possessed of every vice imaginable so that it is rather 


1. Cf. my ” Kumiarapalapratibodha " (Hamburg 1928) p. 5. 

2. It may be remembered here that in the canon, too, the gaha marks the 
latest stratum of the metrical portions. It need, therefore, hardly be remarked that 
g^a tales such as the Agadadatta poem or the tales of the Kumarapdlapratibodha 
have nothing whatever to do with the rare specimens of ancient ballads preserved in 
the Uttar ajjhayafidim and written in the old metres, viz. sloka, tri§tubh, vaitaliya, 
etc. 

3. This is by no means astonishing : we shall soon have occasion to notice other 
instances of the continuous mutual influence which the old Prakrit tales exercised on 
one another. 
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inconceivable later on how this abominable creature has so suddenly been trans- 
formed into a very decent young man and model lovei and hero. Here the 
secondary nature of Dev. is quite unmistakable. 

After the description of Agadadatta’s friendly reception by his guru and 
the studies he takes up under his guidance, there follows in Sd as in Dev, a 
portion left out in Ss, viz. the story of Agadadatta's falling in love with the 
daughter of his teacher’s neighbour. Sd p. 37, 1-38, 9 fairly well agrees with 
Dev. 23-50, but the girl is called Somadatta^ instead of Madanamahjari. 
Which of the two names is the old one we have no means of ascertaining, nor 
does it matter very much. More interesting is the fact that Sd omits the 
statement that Somadatta is married (Dev. 34 : iWeva vivahiyd nayare). Here 
for once Dev. has preserved an original trait which has disappeared in Sd : 
Somadatta’s being married explains why Agadadatta can only abduct her and 
never tries to woo her. On the other hand, that a m.arried woman should 
elope with her paramour was too shocking to be retained particularly in a Jain 
tale. 

The next episode of our story is entirely different in the two versions. In 
^s we read- : “ when he had mastered the sciences he went one day with 
the permission’ of his teacher to the court of the king in order to show his 
proficiency. And there he exhibited everything just as he had been taught, 
how to hold the sword and the shield, and other acquirements. The hearts of 
all the people were ravished. The king said : “ This is nothing wonderful,” 
and he was not surprised at all. And he said : “What, what shall I give 
you ? ” He answered respectfully : “ Lord, if you do not give me your appro- 
bation. what is the use of another gift ? ” 

Sd alone adds the following story which is to explain why the king was 
not surprised and thought Ag.’s performance nothing remarkable : 

In his previous birth, the king — Sd calls him Jitasatru * — was Ananda, son 
of Subuddhi, the minister of king Hari§ena of Kau^mbl ; his mother’s name 
Sirhhali. His bad karman caused him to become a leper. One day there arrived 
at king Hari§ena’s court an ambassador from the king of Greece. He chanced 
to see the leprous son of the minister and asked the latter whether in his coun- 
try there were no medicines or no doctors. The minister replied that both 
existed but his son’s illness was incurable, whereupon the ambassador recom- 
mended a bath in the blood of a young horse.^ In order to cure his son, 


1. The MSS. call her “ kvacit Somadatta kvacit Sdmadattd " : the editors un- 
fortunately have adopted the obviously wrong form Samadatta. 

2. I quote J. J. Meyer’s translation (p. 230). But for some minor omissions, 
the text of Ss agrees almost verbatim with that of Sd. 

3. Neither Ss nor Dev. mention the name of the king of Kau^mbl ; in a'=; 
well as in Sd, Jitasatru is the name of the king of Ujjayini. 

4. In P. L. Vaidya’s just published edition of Pu§padanta’s Adipurdna (Manik- 
chand Digambara Jaina' Granthmala No. 37) I happened to come across the follow- 
ing passage in the summary of the contents of the 20th pariccheda (p. 642) : “One 
day Aravinda suffered from a terrible burning sensation in his body, and, when he 
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Subuddhi killed a horse from the royal stable. On hearing this, the king 
ordered the whole family to be killed. Ananda alone escaped through a ditch 
or underground passage (? khal) and fled to a hermitage (? pamiyavd4a) 
where he was kindly received by the “ pamjtavadasdmi'' One day Jaina monks 
visited the hut on their begging tour and preached the dnarma ; Ananda took 
the sik§avratas and the anuvratas. This caused him to be reborn as king 
Jitasatru, and when, at the sight of some sadhus, he obtained jMismaraoa, he 
realized that he had won his royal splendour through the “ sik^d ” given him 
by the begging munis. This siksd, therefore, is infinitely superior to Agada- 
datta's worldly siksd, as is stated in the two introductory stanzas pronounced 
by the king : 

kith sikkhiena tujjham ? majjhath sikkham tu avahid sunasu ! 
tha ceva ahahi nayare Simhali-suya-N andano dsi. 
sirid, duydnatti, dsa-vivotti ya kulaghar a~vindsOy 
niggamanam khdiyde, jd duppadigheppand^ bohir 

“ What is your learning good for ? But listen attentively to my learn- 
ing ! In this very town I was Nandana,^ the son of Sirhhali. Leprosy,^ the 
ambassador’s advice, the death of the horse and the destruction of the noble 
family, escape through the ditch till : ‘ difficult to obtain is enlightenment.’ ” 

Before we discuss this story and Agadadatta’s visit to the king as des- 
cribed in Ss/Sd, we shall first see what Dev. has to offer us instead. Agada- 
datta, we are told there (51-79), once rode through the city when suddenly 
a great panic was caused by a mast elephant who had broken the post to 
which he had been tied. While the terror-stricken people fled in great haste, 
Ag. courageously met the onrush of the elephant, succeeded, after a prolonged 
struggle, in rendering him submissive to his will and mounted his back. This 
scene was witnessed by the king who at once enquired who the young man 
was. Having learned Ag.’s story from his guru, he forthwith sent for him, 
received him with great honour and was exceedingly pleased with his modest 
behaviour. 

The only point of agreement between the two versions of this episode is 
the final result : Ag. is in the presence of the king at the moment when the 

found that it did not alleviate by any remedy, asked his son Kuruvinda to prepare 
a pool of blood of animals, bathing in which, he said, would stop his sufferings. Kuru- 
vinda obeyed his father’s command, but prepared a pool of artificial blood (liq’.iid 

lac). When Aravinda entered it, he tasted the liquid and found that his son had de- 
ceived him. He then ran after his son to kill him, but stumbled on the way and wa-. 
killed by his own sword.” Re. the belief in the blood bath as a cure for leprosy 
cf. Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, vol. I, p. 98 note. 

1. The printed text has duppadatappand for which one MS. reads (i^gheppand. 
duppadigheppai^ might be derived from padigh£ppai pratigrhyate, but I confess that 
this is far from satisfactory. 

2. Afterwards in the tale itself he is called Ananda. 

3. This must be the meaning of the mysterious siriya (a euphemistic expres- 

sion ?). In the tale, Ananda gets the '' kuUha-roga!* 
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citizens arrive and complain of their being robbed by the thief, and it would 
seem that to bring about this result is the only object of the episode which 
thus appears as a kind of introduction to the robber story. Now as to the way 
in which Ag. is brought into the king’s presence, no doubt is possible that the 
version of Dev. is a secondary innovation. In Ss/Sd, Ag., having failed lo 
win the king’s approbation, takes the opportunity to convince him of his 
abilities by offering to catch the thief. This individual turn of the story is 
replaced in Dev. by a stock motif : the taming of a mast elephant running 
through the streets and killing all who come in his reach by the hero who is 
afterwards summoned by the king is told in the Vasu4evahi7j,4i as well as in 
the Dhammillahin4iy^ and we shall see below that the curious way in which the 
elephant is sudued here perhaps points to Dev.’s actually going back to the 
Dhammillahin4i, 

The reason for the innovation in Dev. probably was that Ag’s. failure 
was found unsatisfactory, particularly as the king’s behaviour must seem 
strange and unreasonable. It was this latter deficiency — if we will really call 
it thus — which Sd tried to heal by the insertion of the story of Subhuti and 
Ananda. That this story is a later interpolation is obvious : the explanation 
it offers for the king’s behaviour gives the tale a religious turn and breathes 
a truly monkish spirit most decidedly absent from and’ utterly foreign to the 
original Agadadatta story. On the other hand, the sanigahanugaha put into 
the king’s mouth- clearly shows that the inserted story is old and not specially 
invented for its present purpose. Its contents point in the same direction : 
when we go through it we cannot help feeling that such as we read it in Sd 
it has been made to serve a purpose it was not originally meant for, that the 
original purport of a curious and interesting old story has been somehow dis- 
torted so that it is not possible now to say what the original story was like. 
As, however, this story is undoubtedly old, it is by no means imix)ssible that 
it was not inserted by Sd but was already found in the source of Ss and left 
out by Santisuri : if the author of Dev. had before him an Agadadattacarita 
with the Ananda-Subhuti tale, he certainly had even better reasons for his 
innovation. 

Nobody who reads the next episode describing Agadadatta’s adventure 
with the robber can fail to notice the many points of agreement between it 
and the story of Mancjiya. ‘ In both stories, a burglar becomes such a public 
nuisance that the citizens complain to the king. He has a sister living in an 
underground dwelling outside the city where he hides the stolen goods. He 
uses others for carrying home his booty and treacherously kills them after- 

1. Cf. Vasudevahindi p. 221 and p. 70 {Dhamniillahindt) . 

2. This stanza is an exact counterpart of the six samgaliani-gdhds in ^vhich the 
whole argument of the^ Samaraiccakaha is contained and which are quoted by Han- 
bhadra as his source at the beginning of his work, cf. J.^coBi's edition, p. XX f. and 
p. 6. 

3. “ Erzahlungen p. 65 f. ; “ Hindu Tales ” p. 223 if. It is strange that 
nobody seems to have^ paid any attention to the obvious identity of the two stories. 
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wards. He engages as his helper the very man who has come in order to 
catch him. This is certainly more than enough to prove the original identity 
of the two stories. The only question that remains is : which is the model 
and which the copy? Fortunately, a definite answer can be given. 

On his way home, Agadadatta encounters a second adventure with a 
robber in the garb of an ascetic.^ The robber succeeds in murdering Ag.’s 
travelling companions by poisoned food of which the cautious and suspicious 
Ag. has not partaken. Seeing that Ag. remains alive, the ascetic tries to kill 
him, according to Dev. by a sudden shower of arrows — we wonder where he 
has so suddenly got them from—, according to Sd — and this is much more 
natural — by a sword which exactly like the Kausambi burglar he draws cut of 
his tridanda. Ag. wards him off and fatally wounds him according to Dev. 
by an arrow, according to Sd by his sword with which he cuts off both his legs. 
What follows in Dev. is an almost exact counterpart of the end of the first 
robber story : The robber, who calls himself Duryodhana, gives Ag. his sword 
and sends him to where behind a temple (cf. the mysterious sofitijjd-ghara of 
Ss.2) his wife lives in an underground dwelling in which he has also hidden 
all his treasures. Ag., fulfilling the robber’s last request, cremates him and 
goes to the place he has been told. He “ makes a noise as he had been 
enjoined ”, the young woman comes out of the bhumigrha and bids him enter. 
But “ while the prince, seeing her beauty, gazes on her with rapture,” Madana- 
manjari suddenly becomes jealous, and the faithful Agadadatta at once leaves 
“that wood”^ and proceeds on his way. 

The corresponding passage cf Sd (p. 44, 7-12) runs as follows : tao so 
bhanai : “ putta, aham Dhanapunjao ndma coro, na kenai chaliya-puvvo. 
sdhu ! tunmam si supuriso ekko made jdo ” tti. puno ya me sanilavai : “ vaccha, 
eyassa pavvayasa pur acchimille kolambe donham nalnam majjha-desa-bhde 
atthi mahaimahdliyd patthara-sila. tattha bhdmigharam tattha mayd suppa- 
bhuyam dhanam vidhaitam, vacca, genhasu I mama ya aggi-sakkdram karehi ” 
tti bkanittd kdla-gao. tao aham ddrue sdharittd jhdmemi, jhamettd hatthe 
pde ya pakkhdlettd rahavaram joettd pafthio, cintiyam ca mayd : “ kim me 
dhanenam ? ” 

And then he said : Son, I am a robber called Dhanapuhjaka ; nobody 
has outwitted me before. Bravo ! You are the only hero ( ever ) bom by 
a mother ! And again he spoke to me : ” Child, on the eastern slojxj^ of 


1. Dev. 208-238. Sd. p. 43, 1-44, 12. 

2. No new light is thrown on it by Sd where the MSS. read sanHim^ and 

3. This, of course, is the only possible translation of '' va^jevi taw vanaw 
sahasdr The other interpretations tentatively offered by J. J, Meyer in a footnote 
(p. 274 n. 2), viz. Ballini’s vana = vrana and his own derivation of “ desire, 
lust ” from the root van are utterly impossible in this context 

4. kolamha (v. 1., kdlamba) is an unknown word, puracchimillakolambe cor- 
responds to vdma-pdsammi Dev. 228 
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this mountain, between two rivers, there is an enormous rock and in it an 
underground chamber. There I have collected exceedingly great wealth. Go 
and take it. And perform my cremation.” Having spoken thus he died. 
Thereupon I collected wood and burned him. Having burned him and washed 
my hands and feet I harnessed (the horses to) my chariot and proceeded. 
And I thought : “ What is wealth to me ?” 

Though this is fundamentally the same story as in Dev., all those charac- 
teristic details are wanting in it which in Dev. make it so strikingly similar to 
the first robber story : there is no temple and no young woman in the bhumigrha, 
the robber does not give Ag. his sword, and Ag. does not visit the bhumigrha 
at all because he does not care for the robber’s wealth ! It is obvious that 
we have here the original version which in Dev. has been ” improved upon ” 
and amplified by the introduction of details from the story of Ag.’s first adven- 
ture with a robber to w^hich this second adventure has been assimilated as 
far as possible. The rather strange end of the episode in Dev. where Ag. 
visits the treasure hole but leaves it at once without even entering it because 
of the jealousy of Madanamanjari is clearly a ccmpromise between the end 
of the first robber story and the end of our episode as related in Sd where 
Ag. does not visit the bhumigrha at all. 

If, now', leaving aside this unoriginal version of Dev., we compare with 
one another ^ a ) the Mapcjiya story, ( b ) the story of Ag. and the robber at 
Kaui^mbi, and (c) the story of Ag. and Dhanapunjaka as related in Sd, it 
is easy to see that (b) is nothing but the result of an attempt to combine (a) 
and (c). This assumption not only accounts for all the differences between 
^a) and (b) but also explains some weak points in the composition of (b). 

(a) and (c) have one single point of contact, and that point cannot prove 
anything as to an original connection between them : for that a robber hides 
his spoil in a bhumigrha is such a perfectly natural thing that no conclusions 
must be drawn from this coincidence. Apart from this single point, the two 
stories are completely different in every detail : in (a), a city burglar dis- 
guised as an invalid tailor breaks into the houses at night ; for each burglary, 
he entices an accomplice, uses him as carrier of the stolen property, brings 
him thus to his bhumigrha and has him murdered there by his sister ; the 
hero (Muladeva) escapes this fate because the sister takes compassion on 
him. In (c), a jungle robber disguised as a wandering ascetic^ poisons the 
caravans passing through the neighbourhood ; the hero (Agadadatta) not only 
frustrates his plan but mortally wounds him ; before he breathes his last, he — 
in what we might call a chivalrous spirit — reveals his identity, acknowledges 
his defeat, praises hig conqueror and offers him the wealth he has piled up ; 
the hero, however, as a true k^atriya, cares for fame, not for wealth and pro- 
ceeds on his way after he has chivalrously paid the last honours to his adver- 
sary by cremating him according to his request. 


1. Dev. calls him a mahdvratika ; Sd uses here as in (b) the word parivrdjaka. 
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In (b), wfc have the city burglar as in (a), but he is disguised as pari- 
vrajaka as in (c). He entices the hero as his accomplice as in (a), but is 
killed by him as in (c). The hero, therefore, visits the bhumigrha and is 
admitted by the sister as in (a), but instead of being accompanied there by 
the 1 i V i n g he is sent there by the d y i n g robber— who bequeathes him his 
treasures — as in (c). 

We have seen that in (c) the robber first kills Ag/s unsuspecting com- 
panions while Ag. himself has been more cautious and therefore not only 
escapes him but kills him in self-defence. By transferring all this minutely 
into (a), the author of (b) has created an impossible situation. The neces- 
sary companions he obtains by adding to the robber s one original accomplice 
and carrier a number of mere carriers fetched by the robber from the yafc§a 
temple. This, though obviously unoriginal, yet is at least ix>ssible. But it 
is simply absurd that the robber kills his carriers before they have reached 
their destination : utterly absurd is the very way in which here the clever 
leader of a gang of thieves goes to sleep with his men leaving the stolen pro- 
perty lying about in the park instead of bringing it to its hiding place as 
quickly as possible. The author seems never to have asked himself what the 
parivrajaka, if he had not been killed, would have dene with his heavy bales 
after he had killed' all those who were to carry them. No such absurdity is 
to be discovered in the two original stories (a) and (c), and it is only the 
combination of these disparate materials that has brought it about. 

If, then, the author of (b) drew upon (c) as well as (a), it follows that 
he had before him an Agadadattacarita to which he added his new story, i.e. 
(b) is not only secondary as compared with (a) but it is also a later addi- 
tion to the original Agadadattacarita. Once this is recognized, we cannot fail 
to notice how in Dev. as well as Sd the love story is cut in two by the robber 
tale. In order to make the insertion of the latter possible, Agadadatta has to 
put off the girl — who is threatening to die from love — without any apparent 
reason (in fact we do not see why he does not start with her at once) and 
when the robber tale is ended a go-between has to come to remind him of his 
beloved and ask him once more to abduct her. Taken by itself, this might 
not prove very much, but in the light of the knowledge we have gained it 
strengthens our conviction that just the one part of the Agadadatta story 
which has been reproduced by Santisuri — and which on account of this fact 
naturally has been taken to be its most important and characteristic portion^ — 
is a later interpolation. 

It stands to reason that Agadadatta is amply rewarded by the king, and 
Ss/Sd do not omit to mention this. In Dev., however, the king not only gives 
him a thousand villages, elephants, etc., but also gives him his daughter 


1. WINTERNITZ in his History of Indian Literature, Vol. II p. 488, classes the 
Agadadatta story as another robber tale.” Our investigation has shown that this 
designation is quite wrong and misleading. 
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Kamalasena in marriage. And just when Ag. has received Madanamanjari’s 
new urgent appeal to abduct her, two messengers of his father arrive, mounted 
on camels, in order to fetch him home. Their unexpected arrival helps him to 
obtain the king’s consent to his departure. He sets out in full state but sends 
Kamalasena and his whole “army’' ahead and waits for Madanamahjari 
who is fetched by her friend Sarhgami and arrives in a litter ; Ag. takes her 
on his chariot and fetches up with his “army.’ 

All these details are later additions, exaggerations, and “ embellishments.” 
The version of Sd is as much simpler as it is more original. Ag. does not 
marry the king’s daughter ; when he has received Somadatta’s message, he 
sends her word that he is now ready to depart. She comes, he fetches the 
chariot which she has given him(?)^ and starts with her. Impelled by an in- 
domitable pride and desirous of glory (niyaga-bala-dappam asahamdno janassa 
kitti-vivaram magganto) he proclaims the following challenge : “;o bhe, deva- 
nuppiya, naviyde mdue duddham pau-kdmOy so mama purao than ! esa aham 
Agadadatto Sdmam ghettuna vaccdmi ! ” “ If one of you, gentlemen, is de- 
sirous of drinking a new mother’s milk- let him oppose me I Here am I. 
Agacjadatta, going, having abducted Soma ! ” 

According, to Dev., Ag.'s lirst adventure on his way home consists in the 
sudden attack by the Bhilla chief. We are a little surprised to learn that 
” the prince’s army was scattered instantly to the four quarters of the com- 
pass,” but that subsequently Agacjadatta all alone puts to flight the whole host 
of Bhillas except the chief with whom he engages in single combat. 

In Sd, this Bhilla adventure is the very last which Ag. encounters on his 
journey ; he is travelling alone with Somadatta, and he fights at once with 
the Bhilla chief * whose hosts flee when Ag. has killed him by the ruse des- 
cribed Dev. 189-193.^ 


1. The text is not quite clear here. 

2. i.e. of being killed and reborn ! 

3. He is called Arjuna ; Dev. gives no name. Before Ag. enters the jungle 
Vv’ith the two merchants, the satthillayas warn him of the dangers threatening there, 
viz. according to Sd (42. 25) the elephant, the serpent, the tiger, and ” Ajjunao cora- 
sertavaV In Dev. (203/4), where the Bhil’a adventure comes before this, the 
robber chief Arjuna has been replaced by the parivrajaka who, as w^e have seen, is 
called Dhanapunjaka, i.e. ” Reaper of Riches,” in Sd while Dev. names him Duryo- 
dhana : the change of Dhanapunjaka to Duryodhana is easy to understand if 
the bearer of this name has taken the place of an original A r j u n a — as was the case 
in the above enumeration. 

4. When Ag. realizes that he is unable to kill the Bhilla with his weapons 
alone, he quotes the Artha^stra : ** atthasatthe ya bhaniyam : visesena mayde 
satthezta ya hantavvo appano rivaddhamdno sattu tti” — The dying chieftain pro- 
nounces the following gaha : 

ndharh bdnena had, had mi bdnena Mayarakeussa, 
jo bhai^d^i^^ payatld mahildna muham paldemi. 

** I have not been slain by (thy) arrow, slain I have been by the arrow* Cupid, 
I who engaged in battle have looked at the face of wonxin.” It is noteworthy that 
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When we compare these two versions, we cannot suppress the suspicion 
that the author of Dev. has placed the Bhilla adventure at the beginning 
merely because it afforded a convenient means to get rid again of Ag.’s retinue 
and of Kamalasena for whom there was no room in the rest of the story. 
The way in which not only Ag.’s magnificent “ army ” vanishes in a moment 
but also Kamalasena — who is his legal wife and of much nobler descent than 
Madanamafijari — disappears for ever without even her name being mentioned 
is certainly very significant. 

In Sd, then, there comes first the parivrajaka adventure which has been 
fully discussed above. Between it and the concluding Bhilla adventure are 
inserted the fights with the animals, viz. the elephant, the serpent, and the 
tiger.* 

Of these adventures— except the story of the parivrajaka— we read a third 
version only a few pages after the Agadadatta tale in the Dhammillahkt(ji 
{Vasudevahi)f4i p. 54, 25—56, 4). Dhammilla, too, has to travel through 
a wild jungle alone with a young girl and her nurse ; he encounters the ser- 
pent, the tiger, the elephant, a buffalo who has no counterpart in the Agada- 
datta story, and the “ coraseiiavm " Arjunaka. The nature of the Dhammilla- 
hUi4i leaves no doubt that these adventures are borrowed from the Agadadatta 
tale. The principal difference between these imitations and the originals in 
the Sd version of the Ag. carita is this ; in Sd, Ag. chases away the elephant 
and the tiger and kills the serpent by different kinds of arrows, i.e. he fights 
them all with his bow,= whereas Dhammilla relies not on his arms, but on 
magic and on ruses : he uses spells, mantras, and “ tnaya ” against the serpent, 
the tiger, and the Bhilla chief ; he chases away the buffalo by imitating the 
roaring of a lion, and he subdues the elephant in the curious manner describ- 
ed in Dev. 59, i.e. by throwing down before him his upper garment." Now it 
IS significant that the version of Dev. agrees rather with that of the Dham- 
millahtv4t than with the original Sd : Agadadatta kills the tiger with his 
sword, but he paralyzes the snake and he subdues the elephant by throwing 
down his garment and then mounting him. Even if we will not conclude 


Sf Dev. where, however, the first 

half of 195 IS an exact paraphrase of the first line of our stanza • 

“ tuha sara-pahao, pahao Kusumduhassa bdriem ! 

ah^a: kim ettha coj jam? Mayanenarh ko vi na hi. ckalio?'" 

‘ *. serpent ; but obviously the order of 

these animal adventures is quite immaterial 

"pamsantam ca jatjiux^ uttariyam se parao khitlam tammi nisanno 
akam avt abhio maha-gayassa dante payath kauna arudho lurivam 
“And when I saw that he was exhausted. I threw down my upper garment 
before him ; he sat down on it. And I having without fear put my foot on the 
ip-eat elephant's tusk quickly mounted him/* 
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from this that the author of Dev. was directly influenced by the Dhammilla- 
hin4h it is clear that this coincidence proves Dev. to be less original than Sd. 

Ag.’s arrival at home is described in Sd in accordance with the beginning 
of Ss/Sd which, as we have seen above, is different from the beginning of Dev. 

I give it in full as another specimen of the style of Sd. 

to 'ham nijjiya-sattu Ajjunayam hantuna Somadattam ca samdsdseuna 
patthio Ujjenim. patto] ya kamenafhy pavitfho ya mdue gharam. niddhdiyd ya 
mama dgamanam souna putta-vacchald me mdyd. rovamdme ya rahdo oinno 
avaydsio agghdio ya sise sd vi ya Somadatld oydriyd rahdo. padiyd amnia- 
pdiesum. dnandiya-hiyayde ya avaydsiyd avihava-mangalehi ya ahinandiyd 
gharam cande pavesiyd. say ana- mitt a-bandhu vaggo ya piya-pucchao dgao 
jahd-vihavam sampuio. pesa-janena ya turoyd raho ya jahd-thdfmn pavesiyd 
orumhhiyd ya. savva-davvd duha-paharanovakarandni ya gharam pavesiydni. 
tao avara-divQse majjiya-jimiya-pasdhio rdya-kulam rdyadarisana-nimittam 
gao. tao padthdra-sdvio pavittho, dittho ya me rdyd panamio ya. kahiyam ca 
se : “ amuga-putto ” tti. tao paritutlhena rdind savvam me piu-santiyam kam- 
mam anunndyam, dnguiio ya puyd-sakkdro kao. tao aham laddha-rdya-sakkdro 
myaga-gharam gao mdu-sussusana-pardyano Somadattde samam kdlam 
gamemi . 

“ After this victory, having slain Arjunaka and comforted Somadatta, I 
started for Ujjayini, arrived there in due course and entered my mother’s 
house. When she heard of my arrival, my mother came running out full 
of tenderness to her son. I descended from the chariot, and weeping she 
embraced me and kissed me on the head. I made Somadatta, too, descend from 
the chariot and she fell at my mother’s feet who with joyful heart embraced 
her, greeted her with the good wish that she might never become a widow, 
and led her into the house. And to all my relations, friends, and acquain- 
tances who came to enquire after my well-being I gave presents according 
to my means. The servants brought the horses and the chariot to their proper 
places and locked them in, and they brought all my belongings, arms, weapons, 
and utensils into the house. On the next day having bathed, eaten, and dressed, 
I went to the king’s court in order to pay my respect to the king. Having been 
announced by the doorkeeper, I entered, went into the presence of the king, 
and bowed to him. And he was told : “ This is the son of such and such.” 
Thereupon the king was pleased to grant me all my father’s functions, and he 
made double my wages and honour. Having thus obtained honour from the 
king I went to my house and lived together with Somadatta, intent upon de- 
votion towards my mother.” 

This is the typical happy end of the fairy tale. Yet we have still a con- 
siderable portion of the story before us. It is told in rather exact agreement 
Dev. 262— end, Sd p. 46, 19—49, 19.‘' Some minor discrepancies of the two 

1. The stanza Dev. 322 forms the end of Sd. It is no aoubt to be regarded a.s a 
quotation of a popular maxim to which Dev. has added a number of others to t e 
same effect. 
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versions are hardly worth discussing, but the tale itself calls for a few re- 
marks. Nobody who reads it even perfunctorily can fail to notice that it is 
not only rather inconsistent with the preceding story but also pervaded by a 
totally different spirit. The tendency of this additional tale, viz. to illustrate 
the perfidy and absolute wickedness of women, is so manifest and so grossly 
exaggerated that its origin cannot for a moment be doubtful : it is the typical 
monk’s tale and might be called the Jain contribution to the Agadadattacarita - 
the duty the latter had to pay for being admitted into Jain literary territory. 
That it should form an original part of the Agadadattacarita is inconceivable.^ 

At the end of his translation, J. J. Meyer adds the following fixjtnote 
(p. 288 n. 4) : “ In conclusion I call attention to the fact that our tale seems 
to have some connection with the Serpent Genii of India. Pits, subterranean 
dwellings, and treasures in the earth play an imix)rtant part, and some of 
the names are suggestive of the same mythological and folkioristic ideas. 
The hero’s name, Agadadatta. " Gift of the Well ” immediately reminds even 
the Non-Sanskntist of Basnak Dau and Tulisa ; and the name of Bhuyarii- 
gama, the sham ascetic and robber, who is killed by our Serpent Prince, means 
“ the Snake.” So our poem can claim kinship with tales and motifs that reach 
back for thousands of years Apulejus’ story cf Cupid and Psyche i> a link 
of that chain,” 

Our analysis has deprived of their foundation^ most of these ingenuou-- 
conjectures, Agadadatta, whether his name points to an original connection with 
the nagas or not, is certainly no ” Serpent prince" but a young ksatriya purt 
and simple, the son of a charioteer The story of ” Bhuyamgama. the sham 
ascetic and robber,” has proved to be a later addition to the Agadadatta tale , 
moreover, the name Bhuyarhgama is found only in Dev., neitlier Ss nor Sd 
mentioning the name of the Kau'^mbi burglar. Of the items enumerated b\ 
Meyer, there remain as belonging to the original story only the bhumigrha of 
the robber Dhanapuhjaka and, of course, the name Agadadatta - but this i-* 
hardly enough to servT as a base for Meter’s theory. 

The original Agadadatta tale such as it presents itself after the elimina- 
tion and rectification of all those portions and details in which we have recog- 
nised secondary accretions and alterations, is a tyi)ical fairy talc, but at tht‘ 
same time a true k§atriya story breathing something of the ancient spirit of 
the epics : A young ksatriya whom the premature death of his father pre- 
vents from attaining the position in life to which he feels himself entitled, 
goes abroad and makes there his fortune. Through an excellent teacher, a 
friend of his father, he acquires to perfection all knightly accomplishments. 


1. The story of Mahgi and Vajramu^ti in the Digambara version of the Hari- 
vamsapurdna materially agrees with the story of the perfidy of Agadadatta s wife, 
cf. my Harivaipsapurana ” (Hamburg 1936) p. 448, note 1 on 89, 10. As I have 
said there, it is hardly doubtful that the story of Mangi is borrowed from tlu* 
Agadadatta story. Theoretically the contrary* is also possible, but I think it very 
unlikely. 
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and at the same time he wins the love of a beautiful maiden whom he boldly 
abducts openly challenging the whole city. All alone with her, he traverses 
the wild jungle, bravely defying its manifold dangers. The wonderful skill in 
the handling of arms which he has acquired enables him to fight his way 
through robbers and wild animals ; he brings his bride safely home where 
everything which he had wished for is now bestowed on him. 

It IS greatly to be regretted that for this attractive story which so un- 
doubtedly has not grown on Jaina soil Brahmanical or Buddhist parallels do 
not seem to be forthcoming. They might, as they do in the cases of so many 
other Jain stories, further help us to elucidate its character and origin and 
perhaps also to fix its date within certain limits. Concerning this latter ques- 
tion, we can only say at present that the tale certainly does look very old, but 
as far as I see it does not contain anything that might give us a definite clue. 
At any rate, the new version has made it possible to free if from a number 
of later additions and alterations and to restore it to a form which, if it is 
not the original one, at least comes very much nearer to it and gives us a 
better idea of its true character. In conclusion, I may suggest that this new 
version of the Agadadatta story which is also quite remarkable from the liter- 
ary as well as the folklonstic point of view, is certainly no less, and perhaps 
even more wofthly of a complete translation than the two less original ones 
which have Ix'en translated into three European languages. 



CITTAPA,t A FORGOTTEN SAMSKRT POET OF 
BHOJA’S COURT 
By 

E. V. VIRA RAGHAVACHARYA 

In literary and historical research, sometimes a stray reference, an allusion 
by the way, a short citation or even the mention of a name of a work, place oi 
person may lead to undreamt-of investigations which, in the end, give us the 
key to some of the complicated problems in history and literature. Years ago, 
while I was eagerly perusing the published fascicle of the famous Srngara-pra- 
kdsa of king Bhoja of Dhara, I met with a ‘ sloka ’ with which the work was 
said to begin: ^ ^ under the im- 
pression that the verse was from the pen of Bhoja himself when in the Modern 
Review for June 1928,^ I found an article on king Bhoja, from the late la- 
mented Vidyamahodadhi Dr. K. P. Jayaswal of Patna. On perusing the 
article, I was surprised to know that the verse in question was attributed to a 
certain poet Cittapa, in the Sadukti-karndmjta, the famous Sarhskrit anthology 
by Sridhara-dasa, edited by the late Prof. Maha-mahopadhyaya Sahit^'a- 
carya, Ramavatara Sarma of Patna. Jayaswal has also pointed out there- 
in that Cittapa was the Poet Laureate of Bhoja, according to a verse which 
he had found in the Subhdsita-Ratna-Bhdnddgdra, a Sarhskrit anthology of 
the modern period. These clues hastened me to work on the subject 
* Cittapa ’ and his poetic fragments. 

In Sarhskrit Literature, anthologies ( ), works on Sahitya 
and commentaries on Samskrit works are eye-openers as it were to a know- 
ledge of Sarhskrit writers and works hitherto unknown to, or long forgotten 
by, the modern Sanskritist. It may be presumed and rightly too, that the 
Sarhskrit works and authors buried under oblivion are far greater than those 
that are extant or actually known. The late lamented M. M Haraprasada 
SastrI said2 that 8,000 Tibetan translations of Sarhskrit works are known 
from the ancient Tibetan literature while only 200 originals in Samskrit are 
now known, and that 1,300 Sarhskrit works are known through Nanjio’s 
catalogue of the Chinese ‘ Tripitaka.' 

A poet or a literary composition attains immortal fame, not through his 
or its merit alone but sometimes through extreme good fortune. The maxim 


t Variously spelt— Cittapa, Chittapa, Chittipa, Chinnama, Citrama, Chitrama 
and K§ittapa. 

1. Sanskrit Revival md king Bhoja s Art Criticism oj Lyrical Poetry- {M R 
Vol. XLIII, No. 6, pp. 722-725). 

2. Presidential Address to the V Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Lahore (Dec. 1928). 
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‘ seems to be true to the letter. Else, how can we account for 

the enormous popularity of works of lesser merit while master-pieces like the 
‘Trivandrum plays’ attributed to Bhasa (whoever be the author) and the 
Kundamdld of Dihnaga (Dhlranaga or Viranaga) were deemed to have been 
irretrievably lost till very recently ? The names of a great many Sarhskrit 
poets are known through the old Sarhskrit anthologies like the Kavlndra- 
vacana-Samuccaya, Sridhara-dasa’s Sadukti-karndmrta, Sarhgadhara’s Pad- 
dhati and Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsitdvali which are treasuries of gems collected 
from Sarhskrit works some of which are now known only by name. Though 
Bhoja’s Srngdra-Prakdsa is a work on grammar and poetics, its anthological 
aspect should not be overlooked. It is the most voluminous work in Sams- 
krit Poetics, and contains according to Prof. Ramakrishna Kavi, 16,(X)0 quo- 
tations in Sarhskrit and Pr^rt, from works rare and hitherto unknown to 
the Oriental world, and most of which may be deemed to have been lost to 
us. Prof. Ramavatara Sarma wrote an article (in Hindi on the Snigdra- 
prakdsa in which he had pointed out that the verse under reference was at- 
tributed to Cittapa in the Skm, and that he had with him several verses of 
this poet. 

Cittapa s Date : - ( 11th Century a.d. ) 

Mr. Jayasw^al's opinion that Cittapa was a coeval of Bhoja and that he 
was not merely the poet-laureate of Bhoja s Court but that he must have 
been also the right-hand man in all his literary endeavours seems to be high- 
ly i>robabIe. From the verse, already referred to which 

is preserv^ed in the Shhv. many centuries old, we learn that Bhoja attained 
fame through Cittapa, Bilhana and others. 



The famous Telugu poet Pina Virabhadra (1430-80 a.d.) also says in his 
Telugu ‘ Prabandha,’ Srngdra-Sdkuntala that the glory of the chief or king of 
Dhara (i.e., Bhoja) is known from the literary compositions of Cittapa : 

' M'4 i ^ ’ 

—I. 17. 

Like Bilhana who had immortalised his patron Vikramahkadeva by 
means of his Vikramdnkade'vacarita, perhaps Cittapa too might have written 
a poem singing the glories of his patron, Bhoja or it might be that Cittapa 
was of great help to Bhoja in his literary pursuits. Otherwise, Bhoja would 
not have given the topmost place in his own work to a verse of his protege. 
That Bilhana was responsible even to some extent for Bhoja’s reputation does 
not api^ear to be true. We learn from the last canto of the Vikramdnka- 
devacarita (which is autobiographical) that Bilhana, though a contemporary 
of Bhoja, did not visit his Court. 


1. Madhuri, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 144ff. (August 1928), Lucknow. 
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' *ft3r; ^ jt ^ 

??Ic5t?Jr^ »TW?IT 51 frnftJT 

52115151^ 55RI. ’ 

WTTT 


The central idea in the verse ^ does not seem 

to be quite convincing. A great poet, in spite of his merit, and a great 
patron of letters in spite of his eminence, are mutually responsible for their 
reputation. If Sri Rama has attained eternal fame thanks to his biographer, 
Valmiki, it might, with equal force, be asserted that Valmiki has gained im- 
mortality because he has sung the praises of such a great hero as Sri Rama, 
just as a piece of string, valueless in itself, which binds together some sweet- 
scented flowers, adorns the head even of a great person through its associa- 
tion with those flowers. 


If Bhoja is said to have become well-known because of his protege, 
Cittapa, this latter too might be said to have gained fame because he basked 
in the royal favour of such a poet-scholar as Bhoja. The fame of ix>ets and 
their patrons is interdependent. Thus runs the ‘ Subha^ita ’ — 

<}. ^ =5 ^ wTf 

5553? 35i9l,4f5RT 555^ FT*?# 

Bilhajria too says thus in his poem : 

— Vikratnankadevacarita, I. 26, 28. 

Bhoja ruled for a considerably long period from (1010—1055 a.d. or) 
1005 — 1054 A.D.^ and hence his laureate, Cittapa, must have flourished in 
that period or roughly in the 11th century a.d. They were thus contempo- 
raries of Bilhajja (1030 — 1100 a.d.), Dhanapala (1000 — 1050) author of 
Tilaka-manjarl, and Dhanathjaya, author of Dasarupaka. 

King Raja-raja-narendra, the patron of Nannaya-Bhafta, and Nannaya- 
Bhatta, (about 1050 a.d.), the dictator of the literary world of those days, 
the earliest among the Telugu poets and the first of the triumvirate who 
translated the Maka-Bharata into Telugu flourished in the same period. 

References to Cittapa in Telugu Literature 

Chittapa was not quite unknown to Telugu literature. I could pick out 


1. Vide S. K. De : Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 146-7 ; and P. V. Kane ; 
History of Alamkara Literature, p. XCVII. 
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live references to our poet from the ‘Prabandhas* in Telugu : [Translitera- 
tion of Telugu quotations are given below.] 

1. Srinatha (1360 — 1400 a.d.): Bhima-khanda, I. 

2. Srinatha : Siva-rcitri-mdhatmya, I. 

3. Pina Virabhadra ( 1430—1480 ad): Smgara-Sakunlala, I. 17. 

4. Jakkana <1400 — 1425 a.d.': Vikramdrka-caritra, I 11. 

■ 

*Trwrg, stfh ’ 

5. Somaya : Arunacala-pw ana iMS) — .^s cited in the Prabandha-rat- 
ndt alt I p. I"46) an anthology in Telugu, ed. by Pandit V. Prabhakar.a- 
s.^vtrI. 1 1918 Madras). 

‘ fg ^rrrj 

6. Potayarya ( 1466 a.d ) : Prasattga-RatndvaB, an anthology in Sariis- 
.^rii. (MS.— Vide : D.C.S MSS. -Vol. XX, P. 8065—70, Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Libiary, Madras K 

Probably the Telugu literary world of Srinatha’s days might have known 
of Cittapa, or perhaps Srinatha, the Kuvi-sdrvabhauma, being a searching in- 
vestigator into the literary treasures of the Samsknt language of the various 
parts of India, might have known the poetic compositions of Cittapa. It is not 
also unlikely that Pina Virabhadra, Jakkana, Somaya, and Potayarya might 
have taken the name of Cittapa from the ‘ kaviprasasti ’ verses of the works 
of Srinatha, for SrinMha ’was \:)erhaps the only Telugu poet who had men- 
tioned so many Samskrit poets in his works. 

The mention of Cittapa in the Introductory verses of the siva-rdtri-md- 
hdtmya is of special importance to Telugu literature. Some eminent scholais, 
seeing the dissimilarity of style between this poem and the other acknow- 
ledged works of Srinatha came to the conclusion that it is not a worK of Sn 
nMha but only attributed to him. This allusion to Cittapa in S. 
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M. taken in conjunction with the reference to Cittapa in Bhitna-khan4a, en- 
ables us to conclude that S.R.M. also might have been a work of Srinatha. 
The immaturity of its style might be due to the fact that it was the product 
of the author’s juvenile endeavours. 

Conclusion : — 

From the quotation in the S. R. M. 

we can infer that Cittapa was an adept in what is known as ‘ Citra-kavita \ 
The verse ^ ^ was cited by Bhoja in the S. K. A. as an example of 

Probably our poet had written a poem (replete with 
which might have been lost to us. We are inclined to think that Bhoja might 
have cited anonymously in the Sr. Pra, many ‘ ^slokas ’ of our poet. This point 
has yet to be investigated after the complete publication of that work. To 
satisfy the curiosity of litterateurs, we shall append below the verses of Cittapa 
so far as they could be gleaned from the anthologies and works on ‘ Sahitya 

List of Abbreviations and' Bibliographical Notes. 

1. A.T. — Alamkdra-tilaka : By Vagbhata (Kavyamala, 43, 1915;. 

2. A.K. — Alamkdra-kaustubha : By Visvesvara (K. M. 66, 1898). 

3. A.S. — Alamkdra-sekkara : By Kesava Misra (K. M. 50, 1926). 

4. K.A. — Kuvalaydnanda : By Appaya-diksita (N. S. P. ed. 1925). 

5. K.V.S. — Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya : Ed. F. W. Thom.^s, (Biblio- 

theca Indica, Calcutta, 1912). 

6. K.P. — Kdvya-prakdsa : By Mammata (Govt. Oriental Series, My- 

sore, 1922). 

7. K.M. — Kdvya-mimdmsd : By Rajasekhara (Gaekwad’s Oriental 

Series, 3rd ed., 1934). 

8. K.A.S. — Kdvydlamkdra-sutra : By Vamana (Poona Oriental Book 

Agency, 1927). 

9. G.R.M. — Gana-ratna-mahodadhi : (Ed. Eggeling. Ed. Bhimasena 

SARMA). 

10. C.M. — Citra^mirndnisd \ By Appaya-diksita (K. M. 38, 1907). 

11. C.M.Kh. — Citra-mimdmsd-khandana : (K. M. 38, 1907). 

12. D.Kh.P. — Dasdvatdra-khanda-prasasti : (Bombay, 1860). 

13. P.T. — *Padya4arangitfi : By Vrajanatha. 

14. P.R,—Padya-racand : By Laksmana Bhatta (N. S. Press, 1912). 

15. P.V. — *Padya-ve7jl : By Vepidatta. 

16. Bh,F—Bhoja-prabandha : By Ballala (Nirpayasagar Press, 1928 ;. 

17. R,G—Rasa-gangddhara: By Jagannatha (K.M. 12, 1916). 

18. RJ.—RasikMivana : By Gadadhara (printed in Nagari, no date;. 
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19. S.P. — §drnga-dhara-paddhati (Ed. P. Peterson, B. S. P. Series 

No. 37, Bombay, 1888). 

20. S.R.M. — Siva-rdtruMdhdtmya (in Telugu) : By SrInMha. (Telugu 

Academy ed.), 1918. 

21. S.'Pxdi.—SrH^a-prakasa (Ch. XXII— XXlV) : By Bhoja. (Ed Y. 

Y. S. Ramanujamuni, Madras,) 1926. 

22. Skm. (or) Sadukti. — Sadukti-karijamTta : By sridharadasa. (Ed. 

M. M. Ramavatara Pharma, and Har Dutt Sharma, 
Punjab Oriental Series, No. XV, 1933, Lahore). 

23. S.A.A. — * Sabhydlamkarana-samyoga-srngdra : By Govindajit. 

24. S.K.A. — Sarasvati-Kanthdbharana : By Bhoja, (K. M. 94 ; 2nd ed. 

1934). 

25. S.Sam, — *Sdra-samgraha : By sarhbhudasa. 

26. S.D. — Sdhitya-darpana : By Visvanatha Kaviraja (N. S. P. ed. 

1922). 

27. S.R.Bh. — Subhd^ita-ratna-Bhdnddgdra : (Nirnayasagara Press, 

Bombay, 1905). 

28. S.R.K, — Subhdsita-ratna-kosa : By Bhatta Srikrsna. 

29. S.R.A . — * Subhdsita-ratndkcera. 

30. Su.Sam. — ^SubMsita-samcaya. 

31. S.H.A. — *Subhd^ita-hdrdvatt : By Harikavi. 

32. Sbhv . — Subhdsitdvalt : By Vallabhadeva. (Ed. P. Peterson, 

B. S. P. Series, 1886, Bombay). 

33. S.M.— * Siikti-Muktdvali : By Jalhaiia. (To be out in Gaekwad’s 

Oriental Series). 

34. S,R1.“ -* Siikti-raindvalt : By Vaidyanatha. 

(N.B.— Books marked with an asterisk are not printed. For quotations 
from these, Dr. Thomas’ Introduction to A.F.S. is our authority). 


1 . 


qrig 3 ? ] ' 

[ Skm. 1. 28. ii i\. p. 22. ( ‘ ’ ) S. Pro. 1. 1 ^1. ( Anonymous ) J 


2 . 

TfeT: 

. 
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[ SAw. III. 8. ii. p. 191. Sml. (Bh. ) 165. b. 

K. P. ad. V. 2. ( Anon ); ‘ In Jhalakikar’s ed. of the Kavya-prakaki the 
verse is attributed, on the authority of the Dlpika commentary of Jayanta 
Bhatta, to a poet named Pancaksari who is said to have addressed it to king 
Bhoja ’. ( S. K. De. Notes on Authors to his ed. of the Padyavalt, p. 239 ); 
A. T. p. 37 { Anon. ); A. S. ( Kavyamala ed. ) p. 190 ( Anon. )\ C. M. p. 44 
(Anon. ); C. M. Kh. p. 19 ( Anon.): R. G. p. 346 ( .Anon. ); S. Rl. 45. b, 762 
( Anon. ) ] 

3. ; . 

( sic for or c4 ) 

[ Sml. { P. 150 a ) ‘ !%-( s?c for ra ) rpi^. ’ ] 

4. ‘ ’ 

3?J?n ’TlWhin W, ^ 

3n% fawr ^stc^iT^in^ 

3TWT% gp^5ni?'?5icTp^5r>ip¥rCTJrr- 

[ Skm. V. 24. iv. p.'294 ( ). ] 

5. ‘ ST^^Hq-. ’ 

#r ^ STRlf^ 

JlWt %^cT?IJTI5lt 

[ Skm. III. 18. V. p. 199. ( ‘ fgriq^ ). ] 

6 . 

■•?TV3«rII 

fswqjfr ^srfefTI 

3F{I5I% Jl^m: 3^; 3?m: . 

[ Sml. ( B. 165 a ) (‘ feT=iq^’ ) Skm. III. 54. i. p. 224. ( ‘ ’ ); 

BA . P. 216 ^1. p. 48 ( Attributed to Sakalya ); S. K. A. ad. I. 76. p. 71 and 
V. 176. p. 716 (Anon. ) Variants in Bh. P. : 3 ^?^ for spg: ^fefrtsftqn: for 

etc.; for f^TR^; for JRfepn. ] 
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7. ‘m:’ 

[S. P. 5383 ^1. { 2410 si. ); 

Skm. III. 25. i. p. 203 ( ' ferjq)^ ’ ); Variants in Skm . — for 

for jgh ; The rest 3 lines ’4ri sfin 

■'.fr W4 ^ Vi jrr[FTrri . ] 


8 . ‘ ’ 

frt 5^ 2n% f ^ ipn^, 

3T?nf^ 5I>:'T'fi=l55iTf0IHWsn 

JT5?^^?5I; nfnn; ( feriq^ ) 


[ Shu. IV. 47. V. p. 259; S. P. 4015 ( ); (Anon.); 

Sn)l. ( B ) ( • f 5q?^cjg#ji; ■ ); P. R. XIII. 14. ( ‘ ’ ) Su. Sam. ( Anon. ) 

This verse is found in tlie ‘ Kuraiigi^pancaka ’ of unknown authorship ( vide 
Bfiiat-stotra-ratnakara, vol. II. In Telugu Characters ). The above pancaka 
is included in the Stotra-patha or ‘ Prayer-book ’ of the South Indian 
Vaispavites. Variants in Sbhv.(^ a ) sun; for STS’. ( for 


*T5fPT: . ] 


9. • f^: • 

5f:'>s=5^Tf^'JT 

>jjiiq5m%fe'Tifl+,Maict+>Tcp5T?tcf 

[ Skm. I. 5. ii. p. 5. ( ‘^RfrTTFT ' ) ] 

10 . ’ 

^frrafsTRwnr^fRRl^ 

TTc’RlJTTlW 

*RTts^ HfUrlt JTH^: 

[ Skm. I. 18 ii. p. 15 ( ‘ ’ ); S^- P- 05 ( ‘ i»5|*l^ ); Sml. 

( B and P ) ( ' ’ ); S. K. A. III. 104. 41 p. 361 ( Anon. ): S. R. Bh. I. 54 

41. p. 5. ] 
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f^r ^ 

iTOFn ^5U5RPT 5?fr . 

[ Skm. III. 50. i. p. 221. ( ’ ). ] 


12. ^ ^aK: ’ 

|i^ ^iT g?;oiiiiT 

51^ c^irf^ ^1% ^ 5Tm ^TTf^I: 

si|OH(*-4fW: '%lIIHt ?I*Iii[^ 

— [ Skm. III. 1. ii. p. 187. ( ‘ fefITR ’ ); A. K. p. 274; ( Anon. ); K. A. p. 
83 ( Anon ); S. Safh. III. 101. ( Anon.); S. R. K. 79 ( Anon. ): Attributed to 
Murari in R. J. II. 5. p. 20. Dr. F. W. Thomas says { Intro, to K. V. S. p. 38) 
‘ From a poem relating to a Kuntale^vara ’ as the above ‘ ^ ’ 

He adds ( p. ix ) ‘ The verse ^tTETl is perhaps by the same 

author ’ i. e. Cittapa. ] 

13. f%%f^fiRTr: 

[ Dr. Thomas takes this as the ‘ pratlka ’ of a verse perhaps lost to us. 
Commenting on the verse ‘ " given above, Vi^'ve^vara writes { A. K. 

p. 274 ) : “ 3151 ^iimiT t -q 

^lf&PTR5; ?F^RvrJTW%rim^ 4>R7ri^a?'4^. srljsr V({r^^ 

‘ f% % hli'ddi: ’ 3T%7 

5I?T: 5n5^:, 3 Ti4 ^ ”. ] 

14. 

f% 7i%iT f%55pf?fr ^ ^ *i 505 n^r fe :r d 
STRn f% Jf H ^7RTv5?7tJf^lf^d( iIb Jf Jf 
tT^ 551^ =7 *7^ 5^^ 

1% TT^irrRnFKirfts: TT^sr^sT^rr. 

[ K. V. S. 462. p. 144 ( ‘ fem^iT ’ ) Skm. III. 6. iv. p, 190 
( ‘ ferFFT ’ )• ] 

15. Tif^cIT. 

f% 1% JT37vrt|7>jft:ddIPT ■feR; 

tlfJftpTft^RlfiT fen 

57mwT:§vTn ju#. 

[Sml. 37 b. 193 i\. ( ‘ ferWipT ’ ) ] 
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16 . ‘ 

f%?RrTT?n 
i4^s?T; fc4 Jf 

[ Skm V. 75. ii. p. 327 ( ) ] 

1 7. ‘ qis^rfimRg ’ 

55IS ?T?JIT f 5IS 

5F.«Tqfe g^it g ^.sjgnif qi 

[ Skm. II. 31. iii. p. 89 ( ' ’ ); S. K. A. I ad 76. 97 si. p. 70 

( Anon. ); A. S.lVIII. ad 2. p. 21. ( Anon. ). R. J. VI. 83. p. 146 ( Anon. ). ] 

18. no Inn'S. 17: 

qi^rsFi 

■ 3Tf^wii0f¥nH^i«f^gi 

5T^5(0ff q^STT 

[ Sml. ( P ) 140 a. ( '-riq^sT ’ ). ] 

18 a. 

[ Skm. I. 10. iv. p. 9 ( ‘ ); Sml. (P) 3 b ( ). As 

this is found in Murari’s Anargha-Raghava ( VII. 118 ) it is not given here 
in full ] . 


19 . ‘m-.’ 

cragqji^ 'ra q^ i^^Rld*iifpig 
5ri^32^'lq5i=tuw s#^«mi^q; 

'd<!4<*ii««n 5%!TRii 

[ Skm. IV. 67. V. p. 274 (‘fefiq^^’); P- R- XI. 40. 
S. A. S. VI. (25b) ).] 

20 . 

^ ?4 gT^tsigi 

iRTsg gg?Ti ^ 3 sn# %i: 

*nt ^if^^lftcT: ^OTRq%flI|g: 

f^: qi^% 5i^q;5iT<»iI ji^ ^ 

[ Skm. V. 24. ii. pi 294 ( ‘^x\W!’). ] 
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21. 

i^r55T5JT?Iflf 21^51 ^>^1% 

i%OTr ^i% ?! ^rrauTiijT 
2Rclf<Trl5^:5 2frS53T r%«r^ 3I^^q- 3ft?pi% 

{Skm. I. 17. ii. p. 14 ); S. K A. II. ad. 53; 66 §1. p. 181 

( Anon. ); K. A. as an ex. of ‘ Ekavali ' p. 118. ( Anon. ); S. R. Bh. I. 77 ^I. 
7 p. ( Anon. ). ] 

[ Variants in S. K. A. — ‘jt ’ for '3irs^ ' )]. 

22. ' 53^11: ’ [ ' i:r5ra?rai ' ] 

^3 c3 TFSJfT^^sfe vRci: g^- 

ng?T5.^J% 

[ Skm. III. 28. i. p. 206 ( ‘ ig^TT^ ’)S.R. Bh. 185 il p. 112. ( .Anon. ) 
D. Kh. P. 101 ^1. ] 

23. ' ’ 

^ Jf 3'!^ 33 51^3: 

f3n3r f33Sf3 3r3?5%31: 5R3W3^ 33J1 
5l“3ir ^ 53?33Tm3rR[%5l[^c3?='31T- 
?5#fRT?nTr^3RT3i pi^r 
[ Skm. III. 39. i. p. 213. ( ' feriq^j ' ). ] 

51 ^ 5131^313 333 13^<j 3g3333 

M^iyi3f33 3[^r333 3333 : 

3HRt: 3ft33!WS^at3W?: 

i^^=3^333TJra ^ 

[ SAwj. III. 11. iv. p, 194_ (‘fefI3?3’). The king to whom the verse is 
addressed seems to be King Bhoja. ]. 

25. 

' 3 gs^^st t W33I 3T3fr 

315531^ 31rft ’. 

f^3r3P^3If . 13^1 ^R5f35t33I%Tt 

|ilf3^'tf333c3KlJi3 33rllirt TTtsrtfq- 
‘ 35{?3 f?»3333R3IWf3 3^1. ” 

[ G. R. M. ( Ed. Eggeling. p. 80; Bhimasena Sarma’s ed. p. 44 
I. 3f3?pni’yfT3: , < id . 46 §1. ] 
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^ 

fsT^TFf ^ 

[ bkm. IV. 29. V. p. 246 ( ' ferfr^^ ^ ): S. K, A, ad. 1. 69. 81 ^1. p. 56 
( Anon. ); A. T. p. 49 ( Anon.); Sml. ( B ) 37 b ( ' ’ ) Su. Sam. XVIII. 

8. (Anon.); P. V. VI. 58 P.T. 77 (Anon.); S. Rl 517 

( Anon. ); R. J. III. 30. p. 56 ( Anon. ). Variant in S K. A. ' for 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma writes on p. 66 of his Introduction to the Shn : 

‘ Aufrecht remarks that the reading (for Navakara’s verse in Skm. II. 156. 
iii. p. 170 — etc., ) in the 
I. 81 ( Nirnayasagara edn. ) is much better. I therefore, give the verse in full," 
and cites verbatim the first line of Navakara as cited above and lines 2-4 of 
S. K. A. Though tlie ' pratikas’ of the two verses are identical and though 
both of them, treat of a the two verses differ from the latter part of line 
1 . The first line of Navakara is cited, as noted by Dr. Sharma, by Vamana 
in his K. A. S. III. 1. 12 and hence the author of this verse should have been 
earlier than Vamana (750—800 A. D. ) and much earlier than our poet 
Cittapa who was a coeval of King Bhoja. To remove this confusion the 
verse of Navakara also may be cited here : 

—Skm. II. 156. iii. p. 170 ( ‘ ’ ) ] 

27. ‘ftS;’ 

TT^fs a??)T srffq 

^ ^rf| Jil? qi^gRHT. 

[ Skm. HI. 41. iii. p. 215 (‘fe^q^’): S. K. A.v.500 il p, 731 ( Anon. )] 

28. ‘ 
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[Skm. III. 30. i. p. 207 (‘i^-^’); P- 

Variants : Line 2 above is I. 3 and 1. 3 is 1. 2 in S. R. Bh. ?«II«T for 

for ( The last line above in S. D. X. ad. 33; p. 525. )5 


29. * ?tWIs?RI?:’ 

* * * (Lost) 

Tt«fl^ rTZIPiWcf^^raT?RWT ?f FTIWIRT 

[ Skm. III. 1. iii. p. 187 ( ‘ fefiT^ ’ ). ] 

30. a »L^s^^r5!?rJT sfi^t 

c. 

[ SmI. ( ‘ ’ ). Not available to the present writer in full. ] 


31. ‘ ’ 


#3t3irRmf cT#r^ ^=?:sqr: 



dtfefni 


^iTIfwri^tfmq^ft<»IT ^4: '14: <114%. 


[ Skm. IV. 23. V. p. 242 ( ' ferll’R ’ ); S'. P. Ill ( ‘ 3T^n555R54^ ’ ) 
P. V. VI. 62 a (' 31^1551^4^ ’ ); Sbkv. 843 ( ‘ 4 #ui r ,4^ ^ ); Su. Sam. XI. 3 
{ Anon. ); S. R. K. III. 72. ( Anon. ); P. R. XIV. 77. ( ‘ ’ ) Bh. P. 

201 a. (Attributed to a Brahmana); S. R. Bh. 65 ^1. p. 223 ( ). 

Dr. Thomas says ( Intro, to K. V. S. p. X) : ‘ Translated by Tawney 
Prabandha-cinfamani, p. 43.’ Two of the anthologies ( S. P., and P. V. ) 
attributed the verse to Akalajalada. If this is correct, the verse should have 
been composed by a poet much anterior to Cittapa, for we know from 
Raja^khara that Akalajalada was his great grand-father ( vide : Intro, p. 
XXX to K. M. ). The poet is so called probably because of the use of 
' in this stanza. ] 


32. 



4141^ 4^4IWT: 


[ Skm. V. 11. iii. p. 285. ( ‘feflTO’) ] 
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33. ‘JRI:’ 

cRTR 

^5R1T % 21^ 

[ Skm. III. 47, ii. p. 219. ( ); Sml. (B). 168 a (‘?gB?T:’). ] 

34. 

fqioits#! 

¥rr: y^,?qi%aq't 

^54 3iqT5 5 ft-- 
[ Skm. III. 8. iii. P. 192; ( ‘ fEJrPTFq ’ ); 

S. K. A. III. 101 ^1. p. 359 (Anon ) ] 

35. ‘ 3T<^: ’ 

jft^r «rRq 

q? TT^qqjR^f 

555f4f »R ^qRfR, 

f^’siiR'tqOTqRft d<fq inft 5 ft: ^iFqftr. 

[ Skm III. 12; i p 194 ( ‘ ferFf^T ’ ). 

S. K. A. I. 90 a p. 64, ( Anon )• ] 

36. [ Not available now in full ] 

wR5!gM4«bRtsv^ 

[ Sml B 168 a. ( ‘ ’. ] 

37. 

TR: lRra?TftqtT: f5#55ld3q?»TH^: 

qft 55 f^«rdqi< grr 

^ift qRT i^- 

^t^rftredq %q qwiwipii^. 

[ Skm- III. 50; ii. P. 221. ( ‘fStiqFT ’ ). ] 

38. ‘qii4q|:’ 

55«I:% qrf^ri^ qg5TRPft^«fW*l^ 

^ »i#sqcrT qisgftr 

ft g jR®r qqqRBl ft^^- 

qftg qqqts?! %q55n 

[ 1 . Sadukii. III. 14. iii. p. 196. • 

2. S. K. A. II. 344. p. 255 ( Anon. ).] 
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^ %i:: 

[ Saduhti . V. 22. v. p. 293 ( ‘ ' ). ] 

40. ‘arftgtii/ 

?r^f?r4r%tii5Tim ^cT5Trf|Erf?iT54 

^ jj[^ «P?3ra^3i^iT g3ii- 
^ ^^IRTtSft 

\_Sadukti. III. 45. iii. p. 218. ‘f|j^q??r’. ] 

41. ‘ ^I=sit...?rtJToi?cf#^ stH?:’. 

[ Given by Dr. Thomas in his Intro, to K. V. S. as from Skm. III. 3, but 
it is not found in the Lahore ed. of Skm. \ 


42. 

q[ivifT%: 5Jii^rt?r »fr: 

?IFIT5ra4f^ fJI: l^ptj^fRq, 

[ Saduhti. III. 8. i. p. 191. ‘ feriq^ ’. ] 

43. ‘ &qr54(i?qFnT/ 

€+;v^sfft4 %q^q«r JRqRqequir 
»TR qsi^ gt jfelrf: 

^ 5ff^ % 51^ 
atc^s =q q^n3q5qiii?i 
[ Sadukii. III. 11. iii. p. 194. ‘fefiq^q’. ] 

44. ' 3?iqtjfe:’ 



5^f qofqqfenqqW^JfRTr 

’J,<^’bl(®qqRI°qq'3iftciHql ^WT^Rqi. 

[ Sadukii. III. 36. v. p. 212. ] 
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?nn% *?Tf*5T 

^ ?[JToflsiT 

§VI*T ! ¥1^: «^TOSn:. 

[ 1. Sadukii. III. 20 i. p. 200. ‘ jS'fl'TW 
2 S. R. Bh. 152 a. p. 110. (Anon. ). ] 

46. 


^ JTRn: % Tit ?li!r 3155?^!?;^ ^f^T; 
rl3T^SfI=^^te5#P5^%Hg- 
^|5¥I 5lT?JimH'R<Trt ^ fgilK. 

\ Sadukii. IV. 72. v. p. 27 7. ' fei=lWf ’. ] 


47. “ Jr«n feriq^i ;- 

‘WerRf%S?T 55^ fl%R-€5Jc-IRI- 

3TI^?nf^: f?TJTJT^qrs4n^ 

^ ^ 3115;: ’ 


[ Ganaratnamahodadhi, II Samasaganadhyaya, under si 98, p. 140 
( Eggeling’s ed. ) P. 77 ( Pandit Bhimasen S.vrm.a’s ed. ). ] 

48. ‘ 30 I; ' 


' ^ ^TfiRcTt ^ ^ f^iPT srfi^5ra¥?frf 

nnrrd ^ ?ut: ¥i ^.fir h fw, 

1 % ¥1 f| ^ 

SHit?¥I3tq ¥5¥T: 

[ Sadtikii. III. 4. ii. p. 189. ‘ rstW^^l’. ] 


49- >Tt3T%^IRRn 

(a) ‘ ^^#5rJi3Ri5!i ! 

aiJT^sren 

^fSTi q^q^f^rra^RfecRffriqw-i^'Rra- 

sfiffltrllMt'W: ’. 

[ Sadukti. III. i. p. 186. ‘ferTT^-’ From this verse it is plainly known that 
Bhoja and Cittapa were contemporaries. ] 
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49- (b) ‘ ’ 


1% a«wfij?cf Ict 

?I »T^ # ^rTOsI »i^' 


[ (1.) Sadukti. III. 12. ii. P. 194. (2.) This Sloka is found quoted 

in Raja^ekhara’s ‘ Kdvyamimamsa.' P. 43; IX Ch. ( Anon ) beginning with 
‘ ’. As the verse is quoted by Raja^khara ( 880-920 A. D. ), 

it cannot be Cittapa’s. (3.) Dhvanyaloka-locana, p. 110 ( N. S. P. ed. 1911 ) — 
(Anon)— beginning with ' ' and with some variants : 

for etc. (4.) S. K. A. IV. 88. p. 454 ( Anon.) — beginning with 
(5.) K A. p. 17. ( Anon.) ‘ (6) Vyakti-viveka III. p. 126- 

( ‘ ’ Anon.) (7) Hemacandra’s commentary on his own KavyanuMsana, 

p. 147. ( etc. Anon. ) 



ASAT = ' UNDIFFERENTIATED 'FORMLESS’, 'INCAPABLE 
OF PERCEPTION BY THE SENSES’ IN VEDIC PROSE 

By 

HANNS OERTEL 

It is well known that the Ved^ta scholastics in their cosmogonic and 
ontological discussions interpret sat as ndmarupavydkrtam vastu ‘ an object 
differentiated as to name and form \ while they define osat not as ‘ absolute 
non-being' {sunyaparatvam, atyantdsattvam) but as avyaktdvasthd, prdn 
ndmarupavydkarandt ‘ a state in which individuation and differentiation have 
not yet taken place’ (e.g. Sankara on Ved. Su, 1.4.15 ; 2.1.17 ; on Brh, Ar. 
Up. 1.2.1 ; Sayana, RV Commentary, Introduction, p. 7, 22-25 of Max Mul- 
ler’s second ed. ) 

It seems worth while to call attention to a few Brahmaiiia passages in 
which the nleaning of asat ‘ formless, without distinct shape, not accessibk^ 
to sensual perception ’ is clear : 

1. Asat as epitheton of antarik^a. 

TS 5.4.6.4 asad iva vd antariksam cannot mean that the space between 
heaven and earth does not exist but must refer to its invisibility, its lack 
of definite form. The parallel passage K.21.8 (47, 21-23) characterizes the 
antarik^a by the epithets attarambhana and andyatana with which compare 
KB. 29.5 (140, 21-22 Lindner’s ed.) andrambhanam vd idam antariksam 
apratisthdnam. Both passages refer to the intangibility of the antariksa. 

Very similar is PB. 3.10.2 = 21.7.3 in which earth and heaven (ayam 
lokafi and asau lokah) are contrasted with the antariksa. PB. 3.10.2 discusses 
a certain kind of vi^tuti in which the first and the third vistdva (subdivision 
of a stoma) are sung fifteen times in all three rounds, while the middle vktdvc 
is used fourteen times only. This vktuti is therefore called nirmadhyd literally 
‘without (Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. ii. 1, p. 283, 26) middle’ i.e. ‘defective 
as regards the middle vi$tava\ The three vistdva are then identified with 
the three worlds : the first and third with earth and heaven respectively, the 
second with the antariksa. Then the text continues : astlva vd ayatii loko 
'stivdsau chidram ivedam antariksam (cf. KB. 20.3 [90, 17 Lindner’s ed.] 
vivrtam iva hldam antariksam where KB vivrtam—RB, chidram) ^ Caland 
translates PB. 3.10.2 ‘ This world (the earth) cani be said to exist and yonder 
world (the sky) can be said to exist [with the note : ‘ in so far as they are 
visible’ ], but the intermediate region is a hollow, as it were’ and PB. 21.7.3 
*This (earthly) world exists, as it were (visibly) ; yonder world (the sky) 
exists, as it were (visibly), but the intermediate region is a void, ^ ^ to 
speak ’, following the Commentary : ayofh bhurloko "stiva vai prdnincm 
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dsrayabhutaJjL san spastam upalabhyamano 'vatisthate, tathdsau dyulokas- 
cdstiva grahananaksatrddibhih prakdsamdnatvad, ubhayor madhye 'vasthitam 
idam antarik^am chidram iva susiram iva mratmakam (on 21.7.3 ckidram 
iva nirdsrayam ivdmurtatvdd) bhavatL 

The invisibility of the antariksa is also stressed at JB. 1.300 2.431 

(Caland, Das Jaiminlya-Br^mana in Auswahl §169, p. 229, 9) dvfw imau 
lokdv dvUtamav^ iva ‘ (Of the three worlds) these two (viz. earth and heaven) 
arc most discernible, so to speak.’ And at Ait Ar. 1.2.3 (84, 15-85. 1 Keith’s 
ed ) trlni phalakdni syiir ity ahiis trayo vd imc trivrlo lokd e.sdm nlpeyi'ti, 
tat tan nddrtyam, dve eva sydtdnu dvau vd imati lokdv addhdtamdv‘^ iva dis- 
yete..., cntarendkdsah so 'ntanksalokas, tasntdd dve eva sydtdm, ‘Some say 
(the swing) should have three boards in conformity with these (worlds^, for 
these tripartite worlds are three (in number). But let him pay no attention 
to this ; there should be two (boards) only, for it is only these two worlds 
(viz. earth and heaven) which are seen most distinctly ; the space between 
them is the (invisible) antariksaloka ; therefore there should be only two 
(boards) 

There is no Brahmapa passage in which the epithet asot is applit^d to toe 
wind which shares invisibility and formlessness with the air (but cf. ChUp 

8.12.2 asariro vdyuh). But Bahidhara on VS. 13.3 satas ca yonim astatas ca 
vivah ' he opened the womb of the sat and the asat ’ glosses asatah by amur- 
tasya vdyvddeh ' of the incorporeal, e.g. the wind while he paraphrases 
satah by vidyamanasya murtasya ghatapaiddeh ‘ of the perceptible, corporeal, 
e.g. a jar, a cloth 

Note : Parallel to TA.8.7.1 - TUp.2.6.1 asad vd idchi agra dsii we 
find the frequent K.8.2 (84, 9) — Kap.6.7 . 66, 3) ; K22 9 <65, 13) - Kap. 

35.2 (179, 15) dpo vd idam dsan salilam eva; JB. 1.237 'Caland, Auswahl 
§88, p. 92, 14) = JUB. 1.56.1 dpo vd idam agre mahat salilam dsit^ ; TS.5. 

6.4.2 ; 5.7.5.3 ; 7.1.5.1 ; TB. 1. 1.3.5 dpo vd idam agre salilam dsit. Oldenberg 
(Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, p. 175, note 1 ) rightly remarks • ‘ Das 
Wasser wird auch als das selbst Formlose erschienen sein ’. Water like ghee, 
Soma, omentum, and semen lacks a clearly defined body and shaj^. cf. JB.2. 
159 (Caland §143, p. 173, 6 from bottom and p. 174, 5) aHrird vd dpo 'sari- 


1. For dvistama, which is wanting in the Petershing Dicttonaiies, cf. JB. 2 
333 (unpublished) calvary u ha vat devdndm dvislumdntva jyotmsy : agnih fnthi- 
vydm ddityo divi candramd nak$atre^u vidyud apsu. 

2. Cf. the adverbial addhdlamdm 8B.7.4.1.8 iyam hy vvahdm lokdndm addhuta- 
mam ; 1.6.2.9 agnir vat devdndm addhdtamdm. 

3 Invisible and incorporeal is also the manah, hence the Manes ( pitarah ) are 
at PB. 6.9.19-20 compared with it (the commentary . na caksurvi$ayd bhavanti). 

4. This passage is cited at JB.3.359 (Caland §212, p. 295, 9-10) yad vd imd 
dhur (the ms. imam asur)\ dpo vd idam (the ms. imam) agre mahat salilam dstd 
ity etds td dpah. 
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rani ghrtam and asariro vai somuh ; AB.2.14.2 sd vd esd reta eva yad vapdj 
. . , asarirani vai rcto 'sartrd vapd, 

2. Asat-~ alaksanam ‘without distinctive marks’ 

SB.7.2.1.7. alaksand (scil. istakdh) bhavant% yad vai ndsti tad alaksanam^ 
which simply means that whatever lacks distinct shape ^ whatever is not 
rupavydkrtam) , is not perceptible to our senses. Compare with the ndsti in 
this restricted sense the asti in the same restricted sense at PB.3.10.2 = 21.7.3 
1 above sub. 1). The sB. passage continues : asantam tat pdpindnam nirrtini 
kurtite which is semantically equivalent to SB.7.2.1.4 ; 14-16; 10.4 3.2 pdp- 
nidnam nirrtim apahate ; it does not mean that he annihilates evil and des- 
truction but that he causes them, as far as he is concerned (hence the middle 


kuriiti), to be absent; cf the contrast between 


‘ present ' and 


‘ abse^nt’ in Greek, e.g. Sophocles, Antigone 1096. 

3. Asat = ‘ hidden, concealed from view’. 

K 13.4 (184, 12 15) osadhibhyo vehaiam dlabheta prajdkdma, osadhi- 
ndm vd ti^d priyd, td etdni sutoh- paribddhanie, tasmdd esd sarvesdm priya"' pa 
o.scdliiya, dpo 'sat khananti, td et a bhdgadheyenopadhdvati, td asmai prajdm 
khamnti' \ MS. 2.5.4 (51, 16-52, I) osadhtbhyo vehatam dlabheta prajd- 
kamd, osadhindm vd esd priyoi, 'td vd etdm siitoh paribddhantd, C\sadhoyaJ,i 
khalu vd estasya pra]dm apaguhanti yo 'lain prajdyai son prajdm 
na vindate, td eva bhdgadheyenopdsarat, td asmai prajdm punar da- 
ddy, dpo vd osadhayd, dpo ha tvevdsat khananti, td asmai prajdm khananti, 
‘ He who desires progeny should sacrifice a barren cow to the plants, for she 
is dear to the plants. It is they (the plants) which interfere with her preg- 
nancy (cf. TS.2. 1.5.3. osadhayali khalu vd etasyai sutum apighnanti yd vehad 
bhavati), therefore she of all animals is dear to them ; (now) the plants are 
(identical with) the waters, the waters dig out the asat (i.e. that which is 
hidden, invisible) ; it is the plants which he resorts to with their owm share 
(in sacrificing a barren cow to them) ; they dig out progeny for him’ ; MS. 

‘ ... it is the plants which hide the progeny of one who, though he is capable 
of (producing) progeny, does not obtain progeny ; he resorts to these (plants) 
with their own share ; they give him progeny again ; the plants are (identical 
with) the waters ; it is the waters which dig out the asat ; they dig out pro- 
geny for him ’. The parallel passage TS. 2.I.5.3. ends with dpa evdsmd asataii 
sad dadati, tasmdd dhur yas caivaih veda yas ca nd : "pas tvdvdsatah sad 
dadatxtL 


1. Cf. Manu 1.5 dstd idam tamo bhiitam aprajhatam alaksanam ajnakasam 
avijheyam, 

2. Cf. Renou, Mono graphics Sanskrites ii (1937) §11, p. H* 32 where MS. 
2.5.4 (51, 16) ^ould be added. 

3. P'or khan ‘to dig out’ ( — khan nis 5B.7.5.2.52) d. v^B.6.3.1.37 ; 43; 
6.3.3.11 ; 26; 6. 4. 1.1 ; 35 ; 6.5.4. 1-3. 
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Note. It seems to me exceedingly unlikely that in Brahmaijic cosmo- 


gony asat ever had the meaning of ‘ non-existence ’ yxi) Sv the verbs 

which are used to describe the act of creation appear to exclude such a notion ; 
thus tak^ (in the Mantra TA.1.11.1 asatal} sad ye tatakiul]^) and tak$+nis 
presui^xse some sort of material out of which an object is fashioned (cf. 
Delbruck, Altind. Syntax, p. 457, 16 ‘das Kunstwerk steckt in dem Stoff, 
aus dem es herausgebracht wird ’ ) ; the same is true of ma -t- nis which takes 
their place in the Biaimapa Prose K.6.7 (56, 7)=Kap. 4.6 (44, 4) ; K.10.10 
(136, 4-5) : K.21.2 (38, 15-16) =Kap.31.17 (165, 7) ; K.34.6 ( 39, 19) ; 
K.34.7 (40, 14) ; K.35.20 (67, 5)=Kap.48.18 (308, 20-21) ; K.36.5 (72, 5, 
parallel to MS. 1.10.10 [150, 9] ) : MS.1.4.6 ( 53, 19-20) ; MS.1.10.5 (145, 
5-7)=K.35.12 (66, 15-67, 2)=Kap.48.18 ( 308. 15-18); MS.3.1.3 (3, 11; 
14) ; MS.3.10.5 (136, 11-12) ; MS.4.7.6 (100, 17-18; 101, 1) ; TS.2.1.4.4 ; 
2.2.8.6; 3.2.6.3 (parallel to TB.3.8.4.3) ; 7.1.1.4 ; 5 ; TB.l. 1.10.4 ; 1.5.3.1 ; 
2 ; 3 ; 1.5.4.1 ; 1.5.4. 1-2 ; 1.7.1.5 ; 2.1.6.5 ; 2.2.11. 1-4 ; SB.1.1.2.7 = 1.3.1.21 ; 
2.2.3.8 ; 14 ; 26 ; 27 (Kapva 1.2.3.6 ; 12 ; 27) ; 2.2.3.9 (Kanva 1.2.3.8) ; 
2.2.3.11 (Kaiiva 1.2.3.9) ; 6.5.3.3 ; 5; 7.5.2.6 ; 81.1.5 ; 8; 8. 1.2. 2; 5; 
8 ; 10.4.2.28 ; 31 ; 12.1.2.1-3 (parallel to GB.1.4.7 and 9) ; AB.4.23.1 ; 5.7.2 ; 
GB.1.1.5 : 6 ; 8 ; 10 ; 12 ; PB. 13.4.1 ; SB.2.3.3. Ncr do the frequent ]an 
' gignere ’ and sjj ' emittere ’ admit the idea of a creatio ex nihilo. These two 
roots, in fact, imply the substantial identity of creator and created object, 
because in the act of creation the substance of the former passes over into 
the latter (cf. Oriented Studies in honour of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji 
Pavry, 1933, p. 359, 25). Hence at SB. 14.4.2.10 ( = Brh Ar Up.1.4.10 Madhy. 
=5 Kapva) the Atman knew : ahath vava srstir asmy, aharh hidarit sarvatn 
asrksi^. 

The Ch. Up. 6.2. 1-2 expressly objects to the idea of ‘ some that the 
existent (sat) could be derived from the non-existent (asat) : sad eva somye- 
dam agra astd ekam evadvitlyam, tad dhaika dhur ; asad evedam agra dsid 
ekam evSdvUiyam, tasmdd asatalj, sad ajdyateti^ kutas tu khalu somyedvam 
sydd iti hovdea katham asatah saj jdyeta, sat tveva sotnyedam agra dsid 
ekam evadvitlyam. ‘ In the beginning, my dear, there was only the sat, one (i.e. 


1. The Holy Bible in the Saskrit La»gMage .... translated by the Calcutta 

Baptist Misaonaries with native Assistants, Calcutta, 1848, renders the first verse 
of Genesis : adito Isvara dkaSttm prthivirh ca sasarja which not only fails entirely to 
express the Hebrew notion of a creatio ex nthilo but (on account of the sasarja) is 
directly imsleading. It would require a paraphrase to convey the Hebrew thou^t 
so as to prevent misunderstanding ; something like : ddita eva na kimeanasa, tad 
Isvarah kratunaiva sunyad divarh ca prthivirh ca cakara. 

2. Cf. RV. 10.72.2 ; 3 asatah sad ajayota; TA.8.7.1=TUp.2.7.1 asad va idam 
agra asit tato vai sad ajayata. 


3. Cf. Epicurus’ ovSev yfverai 
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undifferentiated), without a second. Regarding this some say: “In the 
beginning there was only the asat, one, without a second ; from this asat the 
sat was begot. ” But, my dear, how should this be so ? he said. How should 
the sat be begpt from the asat ? No, in the beginning there was only the sat, 
one, without a second ’. This is the only Brahmana passage in which asat may, 

with a fair degree of certainty be interpreted as to to ov It is, for irst arxe, 
impossible to say what difference there was in the author's mind between 
sat and asat at ChUp.3.19.1 asad evedam agra dsit tat sad dslt, cf. JUpB 
1.53.1 dvayam vdvedam agra dsit sac caivdsac ca. 



THE BHILS OF MAHARASTRA 

By 

R. N. SALETORE 


Like the turbulent Bedars and the Minas’ who so often harassed the 
armies of the Marathas and were so constantly in league with these rulers 
from the seventeenth to the early days of the nineteenth centuries, the Bhils 
too played an important part in the politics of Maliarastra during this period. 
They were, as will be shown presently, no mere free-booters who could be 
subdued once or twice, or even wiped out by constant oppression, but they 
proved to be a formidable tribe whose martial nature was a menace to the 
fighters for supremacy in India during this era of turmoil. Such was the 
extent of their depredations that the Peiwas on more than one occasion 
had to alter into treaties with these people, while formidable Maratha rulers 
like Holkar had to warn redoubtable English generals about their existence 
in apparently secure places in order to safeguar,-" the English army from 
their ravages. 


The Bhils in Pre-Maratha times. 

These Bhils who became so prominent in Maralha days have had a 
memorable past, at least as an incendiary people.- The Bhils, figuring in 
the traditional history of Rajputana, are recorded to have been the inhabitants 
of Idar, and during the critical times before the accession of Goha to ^be 
gadi of Mewar, they emerged into the political limelight. “ At this period ” 
writes Tod, “ Edur was governed by the chief of a savage race of Bhil ; his 
name was Mandalica. The young Goha frequented the forests in company with 
the Bhils, whose habits better assimilated with his daring nature than tliose 
of the Brahmins. He became a favourite with the Vonopootias or ** children 
of the forest” who resigned to him Edur with its woods and mountains. 
The fact is mentioned by Abul Pazil and is still repeated by the bards, with 
a characteristic version of the incident, of which doubtless there are many. 
The Bhils having determined in sport to elect a king, the choice fell on 
Goha : and one of the young savages, cutting his finger, applied the blood 
as the tma of sovereignty to his forehead. What was done in sport was 
confirmed by the old forest chief. The sequel fixes on Goha the 
stain of ingratitude, for he slew his benefactor, and no motive is as- 
signed in the legend for the deed. Goha’s name became the patronymic 
of his descendants who were styled Gohilote, classically Grahilote, in time 


1. See my forthcoming articles on the other wild tribes in Maradia times • 
The Ghassias and the Minas, The Bedars and the Kolis. 

2. Cf. B. A. Saletose, Wild Tribes in Indian History, pp. 75.77 
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softened to Gehlote/'^ Apart from the confirmation of the fact whether 
the Bhils were instrumental in raising Goha to a throne, this traditional 
incident reveals the real environments of the Bhils in the forests of idar, 
where they must have had their own chiefs and their own tribal organi- 
sation. According to the Ras Mala in Gujarat too, these Bhils lived in such 
wild surroundings, which gave them a sort of freedom from the domination 
of the monarchs of that country. “ In these, says the bard, there was not 
so great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest and the Bheels 
and Koolces lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now, hereditary 
and professional plunderers, “ plunderers of the night,” as they described them- 
selves. Raja Karun Solankhee is the first ruler of Goozerat on record, who 
devoted his attention to putting a curb upon these wild tribes, — a task which 
has enjoyed the solicitude, more or less, of all his successors down to the 
prc'sent time.”- These references to the Bhils show that they were not only 
the dwellers of the wo' ds, but that they became such a menace to the rulers, 
who made it a policy to root them out, age after age. Nevertheless that 
these Bhils had some sort of tribal organisation was known to the celebrated 
emperor of Vijayanagara, Kfsnadeva Raya the Great, for he remarks in 
his famous Amuktamdlyada, in this way about them : ” It is essen- 

tial that a king should be able to enforce his commands. Even the Abhiras 
and the Bhils of the forests are able to enforce their orders, as by the sign 
ot the arrow and the piece of thread. Much more is it necessary that 
an emperor (sdrvabhauma) should be able to enforce to his command.”^' 

The Bhils in Marat hd Times 

It IS no wonder, therefore, that these Bhils who attracted the attention 
of emperors like Krsnadeva Raya of Vijayanagara should have become an 
object of consternation to the political successors of the Rayas, the Marathas. 
They first came into the political limelight in the seventeenth century. A 
record of the reign of the emix^ror Jehangir, dated a.d. 11-11-1608 re- 
cords the grant of a village in Khandesh, the haunt of the Bhils. This 
epigraph says : ‘‘The village of Akar has been given as a gift by the 
court of the above Pir (Paulad) of Khandesh in the district of Mulher, for 
bravery and firmness in cultivating and making habitable (waste lands) 
to Veru Achut Patel, son of Raoji Patel of the community of Marathi, of 
the tribe of More and Haulu Naik, son of Achut Naik Bhil of the tribe cf 
Barir.”^ This shows that some of these Bhils at least attempted to take 
to agriculture provided it paid, of course, but the majority of them remained 
the children of the forest, the vanaputras. Consequently just like their kins- 
men the Bedars, the Bhils too became a political force during the Marathas. 

1. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, I, p. 184. 

2. Forbes, Rds Mala, Hindoo Annals of the Princes of Goozerat in n 
India, I, p. 103. (1921 ed.). 

3. Amuktamdlyadd, IV, 206 ; Journal of Indian History, IV, p. 65. 

4. J. J. MODh Asiatic Papers, II, (1917), p. 351. also p. 358. 
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Pilaji Gaekwad, the agent of Trimbak Rao Dhabade is said to have leagued 
himself with the Bhils and Kolis of the country and on this account were 
considered formidable by the Muhammadans.^ Three years later the pro- 
minence of the Bhils was again felt in connection with the activities arising 
from the murder of this Rlaji Gaekwad. This murder was not unaccompanied 
with advantages expected from it by Abhai Shingh, whose agents murdered this 
Maratha chief. But his triumph was short lived for Damaji with the help 
of Dilla, a desdi of Padra, near Baroda, who had lived in friendship with 
Rlaji, instigated the Bhils to rise all over the country, and awaiting an oppor- 
tunity afforded by the march of troops to quell the insurgents, sent intelligence 
to Mahadaji Gaekwad, the brother of Pilaji, who had occupied Jambusar, 
advising him to attack Baroda.- This information of Grant Duff is supported 
by contemporary documents. A letter from the chief and Factors at 
Surat, dated March 24. 1733 a.d., says : “ As Ahmadabad is at present infest- 
ed by the Ganims, they cannot at present contract for the lenwianees, that 
being the place where they are usually made ; but they have ordered musters 
to be made at Surat ; and if they can be got there, or a happy turn of affairs 
should happen at Gujarat, they will advise us of it.” This disturbance must 
have continued during the next year as well. Another letter from Henry 
Lowther to Robert Cowan states : “ Damaji, the commanding officer of the 
Ganims, twice advised the Chief that, if stopping the Bar will not bring 
the Governor to a compliance, he is ready to march before the town with any 
number of men the chief shall think necessary. But these are dangerous 
experiments and only to be tried at the last extremity.”^ The motive undei- 
lying Damaji’s letter to the trading English is worth noting, for on February 
10, 1734, he wrote to Henry Lowther : “ I heard you, once a friend and 
assistant to the Habsis, whom good fortune seems to forsake, and upon their 
account you bear hatred to Teg Bakht Khan. My opinion ( upon considering 
of this) is that, as you are a merchant, it cannot be for your interest to be 
at variance with him, and continuing friendship to the former will be very 
destmctive to your nation. I expect you will return an answer to this im- 
mediately, that I may take measures accordingly.”' These letters show that 
Damaji, at the head of the Ganims, who as tradition has it were Bhils and 
Kolis'’ when the relations between Teg Bakht Khan, who had assumed the 
governorship of Surat in his own name, and the English became extremely 
strained, offered his assistance to Henry Lowther, the chief of the Surat Fac- 


1. Grant Duff, A History of the Marat has, I, p. 374. 

2. Ibid., p. 381. 

3. Gense and Banaji, The Gaikwads of Baroda, English Documents 1 pp. 13- 

14. 

4. Ibid., p. 14, Lemmanees— piece-goods formerly exported from Bombay and 
Surat. 

5. Ibid, p. 15. 

6. Cf. Baroda State Gazette, I, pp. 445-46. Ganitna or Galima (Arabic i 
Ghanima) used in Marathi to mean * looter ' or ' enemy 
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tors, who did. not give credence to it.^ 

Once the Bhils were shown such a systematic method of ravaging the 
country, it is no wonder that their raids became constant. The consequences 
were simply disastrous. Foreseeing such a fate, Henry Lx)wther wrote to 
Robert Gowan, on the 1st of February, 1734, : “ ...in case we cai 't 

bring him (Damaji) to reason, he and his evil councillors will soon swallow 
up all the other merchants in their turn and ruin the city ; which agrees 
with our GWTi sentiments and (those of) the inhabitants in general, who were 
all in our interest and have at their meetings, which have been frequent on 
this occasion, declared that, in case the English withdraw from Surat, they 
w^ould follow us down to Bombay.”- These Bhils not only disturbed trade 
but, owing to their ravages, also put the Marartha government to serious 
losses. In a.d. 1764-65 Venkat Rama^stri informed the Peswa administra- 
tion of Poona that, owing to the raids of the Bhils, Gosavis and a desperado, 
Bajaji Matkar, the pargands of Dhargaum, Kasarabad and Mandalesvar, did 
not iDrosper and consequently the revenue of the government suffered. He 
was therefore authorised to entertain the necessary troops and crush the 
marauders. For this purpose he was allowed to levy from the Matkhar's 
territory a sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 in order to administer properly the 
teinlonts inhabited by them To entertain such temporary levies whenever 
local disturbances arose, became one of the settled practices of the Maratha 
government. There was a disturbance of Bhils in Khandesh and the subhedar 
of the locality, Cintaman Hari, w^as ordered to entertain 100 sowdrs for the 
whole year and to maintain their establishment accounts.-* 

These predatory Bhils had their own leaders. Ditya Bhil, one of such 
leaders, residing in the hills of Kukudmunde, burnt five villages and caused 
considerable disturbance in several others in the neighbourhood. On repotting 
this to the government, the houses and property of the horsemen and soldiers 
in his service were ordered to be attached and their families imprisoned as 
follows in the three sanads sent by the Poona government to its respective 
officers: {a) 119 persons including horsemen {svar) sikddrs and peons 
ipyade) (foot-soldiers) serving in the pargand of Sultanpur, under Tukoji 
Holkar : the kdmavisdar of the place being Dhondo Ballal. 

(b) 52 persons including Thorkhedkar alias Ranlekar, serving under 
Madhav Rao Kadam. 

(c) 52 persons Kdmavisdar, pargmia Nandurbar ; Kdmavisdar, Dimat 
Tukdji Holkar, paragana Majakur. 

1. Gense and Banaji, op. cit. I, p. 15. 

2. Ibid., p. 14. 

3. Satara Rajas and Peshwas' Diaries, IX, (325), p. 298 : tari ddha hazar 
vis hazar pancavis hazar rupayeparyant sibandts eksdl kharca karun sibandt ihevun, 
gdsdvi va bhilla va matkar ydnee pdripatya uttam prakdrMarun rdhave. ^ ^ 

4. Ibid., (330), p. 302.: yajkaritah ravut dsami (100) sambhar asamt 
rdjmdriyavdr dkhersdl paryant tkevun hazari gair hazdri zarhukum pram maj ur 
yethil subhdee hisebih sadruhu sambhar rautdned rojmdra kharca lihtne. 
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So in all three notices were served for the confiscation cf the property of 
241 people, who were held responsible for a rising in a.d. 1769-70.^ 

In addition to such punishment, when culpable Bhils were actually caught, 
terrific cruelties were inflicted on them. In a.d. 1763-64 Babya Bhil along 
with Sarif Khan, Padaji Setya and a Cdmbhdr of Goregaum, were captured 
and the government ordered that one hand of all these prisoners should be 
cut ofT.2 But it is doubtful whether or not such exemplary chastisement had 
any salutary result, for the incorrigible Bhils, as the Maratha records reveal, 
still continued their nefarious activities as though the powers of the P^wa*^ 
could neither reform nor subdue them. 

Nevertheless the Peswa administration took great care to stamp out the 
destructive activities of these wild tribes. One of their policies was to grant 
permission to the local authorities affected by the incursions of these Bhils to 
entertain additional men to preserve the peace. In a.d. 1771-72 in the pargana 
of Bhamer the Bhils created disturbances and as Hari Kdmarisdar represent- 
ed that it was necessary to employ more soldiers to meet the emergency, the 
government granted him the necessary permission.' If these officers failed 
to perform their duties they were not spared by the State. Nisbat Govind 
Hari, the Kamavisdar of prdnt Baglan in a.d. 1765-66 failed to quell the 
incendiarism of the Bhils and as he was dismissed in his place Cimnaji 
Dalpatrao was appointed Kdmavisdar. He was given a full account of the 
revenues of the province and was commanded to administer it in peace. In 
addition he was ordered as follows :(a) He was to entertain 100 soldiers at 
the rate of Rs. 6 per month (per soldier), (b) He was therefore obliged to 
put an end to this Bhil menace, to make the province peaceful as before, and 
on behalf of the government he had not only to make it prosixM'ous but he 
had to see that there were no more reports of Bhil risings.-* 

The suppression of a Disturbance. 

When such a rising actually occurred the government must have striven 
its best to crush it. How this re-establishment of the public peace was carried 
out can sometimes be ascertained from contemporary Maratha documents. 
On 18th of October 1769 Naropant Nana received a report of a distur- 
bance of the Bhils and the Gardis, led by Cimnaji Desmukh, and how it was 
stamped out. The trouble appears to have commenced hi the aflernoon of 
Thursday at abou"- two o’clock, when the news was rcocived that below the 
Ghats, Varseyan, Gardis, Sidls and Bhils and about 75 h()is(‘men wtTe seen all 


1. Satara Rajas and Peshwas Daiaries, IX, (331) p. 302. 

2. Ibid, (621), p. 213 : ek hat todun soddve. 

3. Ibid, (334), p. 304.: bhiUdma danm jahdld dhv tydrP bandd bastd kari- 
tanhjajati sibandt thevdvi Idgate. 

4. Ibid, VII, (458), p. 58 : BhildcP bandd bastds don mdhi sibandi dsdmi 100 
i'kun taindt eksdltnh majura 600 rupayc sdhasc samhhar dsanm Bhildnca upadTOV 
prdntdmtil dur karun Idvani yathdsthita karun sarkdrea tarfd dbdd karun dydvyd 
bhildnca bobdt dnunaye. 
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together sallying forth from Songhad towards Saleri, devastating the whole 
neighbourhood (tamdm gdmv jallt pdlit cdlild). On hearing this, at once 
by night, the writer accompanied with all his forces rode forth to meet them 
through the Kalambah (pass) gate. The road seems to have been full of 
shrubs, hills and grass, but still they reached their destination in the e^rly 
morning. There the rebels api^eared to be ready. Owing to the protection 
of the hills, the forces of government were well able to deal properly with 
the rioters in the fight that ensued. Many Gardis were slaughtered : two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty of them were killed, while the same num- 
ber were wounded. Those who sought the protection of the grass, fled. Ciman 
(Cimnaji) Desmukh himself, being wounded, fell down beside his horse, but 
it could not be ascertained whether he escaped or fell down among the slain, 
despite a keen search for him. Some said that he ran away, while others 
stated that he hid himself amidst the grass. The rest of the Gardis and 
Bhils decamped. The Government soldiers were consequently able to gather 
all the guns, swords and other weapons of these rebels, together with fifty 
horses, big and small. In the ranks of the Government nearlj' twenty spear- 
men < bhald ) and five or six cavalry men ( gkodeen ) by only were wounded. 
All of these returned to their camp at about three in the evening.' 

It is interesting to note in this connection that this cimmaqrao Desmukh 
(styled also as Ciman or Cimiiaji) of Baglan evidently did not perish in this 
suppression of the revolt of 1769. This is because he recommenced his 
atrocities later on with the assistance probably of Bhils and similar despera- 
does. In A.D. 1774-75 Govind Han, Kdmavisddr of Baglan, was at his own 
request permitted to reduce this adventurer, who was pillaging the par- 
gams of the State. The amount of Rs. 25,000 to 30,000 required for this 
purpose was ordered to be recovered as far as tx)ssible by forfeiting this 
De<mukh’s property, while its adherents, Sankara ji Khanderao and Laksman 
Vi'^vanath in the taluka of Mulher, were to be fined. - 

It may therefore be inferred that the Marat.ha State slowly evolved cer- 
tain definite principles of subduing the Bhils, who became a constant source 
of trouble to the government as well as to the people themselves. One of these 
and probably one primarily and constantly utilised was the employment of 
military force against the insurgents. Officers who failed to crush these 
rioters were deprived of their office and they were replaced by others, who 
were sj^ecially instructed to see that disturbances of the peace did not recur 
within the’r spheres of influence These officials were assisted by the State 
with the finances generally recovered from rhe territory of those who led 
the Bhils, or if the Bhils were wealthy, fiom the lands of the Bhils them- 
selves. In addition, the associates of these leaders were usually fined and 
the fines were apparently used to suppress these ravages 


1. Selections from the Peshwa Dnitar. 3^, (lib) pp. 118-19. ^ , 

2, Satara Rajas* and Pvshwas Duines, VI. (659'). p. yana pai 

karane. 
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Nevertheless recalcitrant persons who invariably utilised the Bhils to% 
create trouble to the government, were not easily coerced into submission. 
One of the means for restoring the peace was the despatching of troops to 
the affected area. The Peswa Madhav Rao Ballal I on 25-12-1769 
ordered Balaji Janardhan to send two hundred troopers to Khandesh where 
a disturbance was made by Dabhade, Toke and the Bhils. The order added 
that it would be good if these soldiers were requisitioned through Rama- 
candra Ganesh, in whom probably the Peswa had some reliance or it may 
be that this person had trustworthy soldiers who were considered fit to meet 
the emergency.^ 

The Bhil Patti 

Probably the Peswa government found it unnecessarily expensive to send 
constantly such punitive expeditions to quell the increasing risings of the 
Bhils. The Peswas therefore resorted to a strange expedient for meeting such 
expenditure by levying an extra charge from the affected areas in addition 
to the usual government demands of revenue. There was an occasion to en- 
force this measure in a.d. 1776-77 when the Bhils, inhabiting the land extend- 
ing from Kasarbari to Ajintha, caused havoc in that area and rendered the 
roads unsafe for travel. Naro Krsija, the Sur Subha was directed to put down 
this riot. The officers of the various mahals were also- ordered to rcwver from 
their spheres of jurisdiction, in addition to the Government revenue, such 
amounts as might be required by the Sur Subha for the expense of the troops 
employed for quelling this disturbance.- This disturbance appe^ars to have 
spread to the other localities in Khandesh in a d. 1776-77. The Bhils. for 
example, residing in the villages of P5r, Jambupani and J^thi, in the hills 
on the borders of the pargands of Jain^bad, Edlabad, and Jalgaon of Khan- 
desh enjoyed indm lands and were in charge of Coivkis on the high roads. 
Nevertheless they took to highway robbery and in consequence the neighbour- 
ing villages as well as the trade of the country suffered. Naro Kr?na was 
therefore directed to put down these Bhils and to collect money for this 
purpose from the inhabitants of these fndhals.' 

The propriety of advocating and enforcing such a financial measure in 
order to combat the Bhil menace cannot be said to be justifiable. First 
because such a levy was an extra tax, which must havf‘ been a cause for 
discontent and a burden to those people who were already ravaged by the 
destructive Bhils. Secondly the formation of the estimate of such an ex- 


1. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, 39, (119) pp. 120-121 : KhdndHdt 
Dabhade va Toke va Bhil labddi karitdt tydee pdripalyds sarsubhakade donse rdut 
dilye pdhije-aisds khdndesacya kdmds ddnase rdvnl Rdmacandra GanH vdjkadun 
devile uttam kele. 

2. Satara Rajas' and Peshwas Diaries, IV, (645) p. 1.53. : tyd pramdne sara- 
silbha hun bhilldnce pdripatya karitll, tydee sibandl kharcdci vanlani sarsubha him 
pargane majkuri basel, te sarkdr divaja sivdya derie, 

3. Satara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (646) pp. 154-55. 
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penditure was left to the discretion of the Sur-Suhha and naturally therefore 
the amount of this tax depended upon the whims, the honesty of this official 
and the circumstances in which he was placed. Thirdly the central govern- 
ment appears to have put an end to the system of sending troops to the 
affected areas and it was probably difficult to know the exact results oi the 
pacification of a local disturbance achieved through a provincial official. 

Despite all these considerations, which must have been certainly ap- 
parent to the shrewd Maratha statesmen of this time, this occasional levy of 
Bhil-patti for safeguarding the common people from the ravages of the Bhils 
became, in the 18th century, an established financial exaction. In the 
year a.d. 1778-79 a wooden fort was built in the Kukkermunde taluka foi 
keeping down the Bhils and some soldiers also were stationed there. Tukaji 
Holkar, the holder of the adjoining mahals of Sultanpur and Nandurbar, had 
to pay Rs. 5,000 for maintaining them. It was now ordered that the amount 
should be recovered from the rayats as the erection of the fort saved them 
from the attacks of the Bhils.' From an economical point of view, this was 
a blunder, simply because this due to the State only increased the burden 
and the sufferings of the already miserable agriculturists. The Maratha do- 
cuments are all silent about the economic effects of such levies on the farm- 
ing ixipulation and it may almost be taken for granted that such a recurring 
tax w’as paid wuth the loudest murmurs by the suffering populace. 

This tax called the Bhil-patti w^as levied in all localities infested witn 
the Bhils. .\s a result of their depredations it w^as deemed necessary by the 
government to establish for the sake of protecting from the Bhils thanas or 
stations above and below' the ghats from Kasadbhari to Ajintha. The duty 
of establishing these t lumas was entrusted to Naro Krsna and to Jyotyaji 
Jadhavrao Wagholikar, who w’ere authorised to levy for this purpose a lax 
called Bhil-patti assessed on the revenues of the fifteen pai gauds noted below : 


Par gaud Rate 

.■MHOUHl 

Rs. a. p. 

Rajdhaie 

21,690 0 0 

Mehunbare 

14.065 2 0 

Callsgaurii 

46.561 1 3 

Pacorehh 

45,406 2 0 

Sendurni 

19.340 6 6 

Nimbayint 

54.940 8 0 

Bhadgaoih 

43,930 7 0 


1. Ibid,, (647) p. 256: sabab kbandi khaicd baddal mpavi JOOO / wc-hazcii^ 
rupaydnci rayet tanagapati kaiun tdlukc majkt'irdkadl airaz dvdraydca kaidr kdd 
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Pargana 


Rate 


Amount 
Rs. a. p. 


Lohare 

Bahala 

Cikkallwahai 

Jhodagenh 

Manikpunji 

Jamner 

Dhule 

Utrana 


Hiseisidh Tandkhd 
Nime 


36,461 4 0 
52,631 13 0 
21,722 0 0 
7,312 8 0 
6,187 8 0 
58,188 8 0 
41,221 4 0 
49,488 13 0 


Total : 5,19.153 4 


The Bhil-patti which was to be recovered at the rate of five per cent, on 
this w'hole amount came to Rs. 25,957-8-0 and this sum had to bv carefulh 
recovered and utilised wholly for stamping out the Bhil disturbance. 
The officers concerned were further instructed that, even in thosi* 
parganas the total revenue of which amounted to Rs 18.190 [saidehnukhi ^ 
and where the Bhil trouble was excessive, the assignment of the tax was to 
be made according to the estimated rate and in those places where thi^ havoc 
was comparatively less, the tax was to be recovered according to half of the* 
estimated rate.^ 

The recovery of this Bhil-paili in this case was entrusted to Naro Kr>na. 
who was specially instructed to spend thi- sum with care (coukaswc kfiarca 
karun), to safeguard the people from the Bhils, submit the account'- thereon 
to the government at the end of the year and employ Dimat Klian Rohillah 
evidently for crushing the Bhils.2 Though these officers were directed to 
recover this Bhil-patti or Bhil-tax, specified instructions were issued to them 
regarding its refunds. Naro Kfsna, for instance, was ordered in \ n, 1784-85 
to levy the Bhil-patti in Khandesh only from those villages which were sub- 
ject to attacks from the Bhils. The amount levied by him from a pargana 
which was not so subjected to such a depredation had to be refunded. This 
Bhil-tax was to be utilised only for the purpose for which it was recovered 
and any misuse of it was not at all countenanced by the Maratha govern- 

1. Satara Rajas and Peshwa^,' Diaries, VI, (653) pp. 161-62.. sarkar jama 
khhtz Bhil-patticd pramdne dyavaydea devile ase kardr karun, vasul masarinilhe- 
kadt devila ase. p. 161 : atard hazdr ekase navvad rupaye ydei divaz mahalds 
yethil sardesmukht sudhdn jyd mahalds phdr upadrav Idgato, tyded dardbasta 
tandkhd, vd thdda upadrav Idgtd tyd mahdlcd ajmdsdhcl' htsersidh tandkha kardr 
karun he sanad keli ase tari sadaril pramdne bhilpattird aivazvasul karun he ne- 
mnupramdne caukasi khared karun bhilldhca banddbasta karane. p, 162. 

2. Ibid., p. 162. 

3. Satara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (645), p. 167. 
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merit. In a.d. 1785-86 the duty of bringing the Bhil plunderers to justice 
was entrusted to Sivaram Narayan on the condition of maintaining, out 
of the revenues realised by the Bhil-patti, the necessary force and to make 
good any loss sustained by the people on account of plunder. A Bhil dis- 
turbance occurred, but Naro Krsiia, the Sar Subha, instead of ccmpeiKng 
Sivaram Narayan to fulfil his stipulated condition, levied a fresh cess from 
the people of the locality to meet the charges for an additional force which 
was entertained by him. A complaint was naturally lodged by the suffer- 
ers to the Peswa and the amount thus recovered was directed to be re- 
funded.^ 

Another measure was adopted by the Pe^was to keep the Bhils in check, 
especially if they leagued with the villagers themselves. This measure was 
meted to the villagers of Kashe Sirur in pargand Bandapur which belonged 
to Ahilyabai Holkar. A feud existed between the village-officers and the 
KdtHvhddrs and they had been quarrelling for four months. Balwantrao 
Kfisi, evidently an officer who hapi^ined to encamp at the village, on learn- 
ing that the Bhil*^ who had cai)tured the fort of Lonara were in the village, 
demandtil their surrendei. The villagers sent word that they would pay 
Rs. 500 or k,()0() to Balwantrao rathei than surrender the Bhils. Therefore 
Bahvantrao, with ihv consent of the Kdhiarisddr, attacked the village. In 
the light that ensued some of tiie Bhils w'ere killed, while some were wound- 
enj The rest w'eie taken away by the villagers to the homes of Raghunath- 
rao Dhondoji and Govind Cimnaji, w’ho were probably influential persons in 
the IcKality. The KulkarNi also joined them and they all fired on the forces 
i)f Balwantrao and at nightfall they allowed tlie Bhils to escai^e. As Bal- 
w'antrao reix^jrtcxi all these facts to the government headquarters, Raghunath 
and Govind were ordered to Ix' arrested and their houses were attached, 
while the ivatan of I he Kulkarni was also likewise confiscated. As this Kasbe 
belonged to Ahilyabai Holkar, the wdiole case was reported to her This 
shows that during the Peswas the central government itself meted out punish- 
ment to offenders who were not under its immediate jurisdiction and the 
action taken was duly reported to the administrators concerned. Moreover 
disciplinary measuies wxTe taken against those who abetted themselves with 
outlaws and law-breakers like the Bhils, through the means of imprisonment, 
and confiscation of private property. 

The Rights (Haks) ol Bhils, 

This principle of confiscation was also applied in a similar manner to 
the rights or haks of the Bhils. These privileges were evidently granted to 
the Bhils as one of the means of keeping them contented and these rights 
were withdrawn whenever the government found that the Bhils created 
trouble. In Khandesh the Bhils once raised an insurrection in the year 
A.D, 1789-90 and captured the fort of Kanhera, but an army was despatched 


1. Satara Rajas* and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (655) pp. 167-68. 
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against them and the fort recaptured. Those Bhils who had fought against 
the government fled and later begged, through Balaji Bhikaji and Baji Nara- 
yan Mahdaji Anant, that the haks of the Bhils from the villages, as agreed 
to by the Peswa Bajirao, which were held back, might be continued to 
them. If these were regranted they promised to do police duty of the villages 
and refrain from creating any mischief in future. Consequently an agree- 
ment was obtained from the Bhil Nayaks to the following effect : 

{a) The Bhils would abandon their residences (hattis) built in the 
forests and on mountains. 

(h) They would live in the villages and do the police duty, igarnv 
gannd jagal kardvi) 

{€) They would receive their rights ihaks) as usual. 

(d) They would henceforth possess no sword or gun. 

(e) They would use only arrows while on patrol duty in the Ghats. 

(/) They would wear round their necks a packet bearing the seal of 

Government. 

(g) Any Bhil wearing no such packet was to be punished. 

Forty-seven copies ol this order were issued to 9 Mahals, 26 pargands 
in Khandesh and to 17 pargands above the Ghats. ^ 

But the uncontrollable Bhils were hardly able to abide by then own 
agreement. Once more in a.d. 1793-94 they rose in revolt in Khandesh and 
Naro Kr^pa, the Sur Subha again attacked them. Subdued and cowled down 
the Bhils yet once again offered to adhere to their former agreement to tie 
round their necks the sealed billets of lac (lakkece lakhote bdndhun), to leave 
the hills and do the stipulated police duty as watchmen in the villages. Their 
offer was again accepted and their haks were restored to them on their as- 
surance that they would cause no further disturbance any more. If any 
tax was recovered on behalf of this expedition against the Bhils, the Sur 
Subha was ordered to take this to the State account.' These measures reveal 
how the Peswa government was always ready for a compromise with the 
ever recalcitrant Bhils with whom depredation had become a second nature 
and this conciliation was achieved mainly through the employment and the 
disarming of the Bhils and the attachment of their rights and their property. 

The Results of Conciliation and Repression, 

These conciliatory and repressive measures of the P^was do not seem 
to have had any of the desired beneficial effects on the irrepressible atro- 
cities of the Bhils. In fact any disturbance of the peace was invariably 
attributed to the Bhils, although the culprits might have been some one 
dse and the officer in charge had to explain the facts to the government. 
On a.d. 20-3-1775, Naro Ganesh explained to the Government at Poona that 

1. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, 36, (172), p. 144. 

2. Satara Rajas* and Peshwas* Diaries, VI, (658) pp. 172-73. 
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the Bhils and not his men were responsible for harassing the people.^ The 
result of this administrative inquiry is not known, but in the next year there 
occurred another outrage. Gawajya Bhil of Kasha Khecj in pargana Ma- 
nikpunja attacked and plundered some of the villages in that pargana. He 
was subsequently arrested by the Kdmavisddr of the place and imfjri- 
soned in the fort of Dhddap. The government ordered that if the compli- 
city of Gawajya was proved beyond doubt he was to be beheaded.^ From 
this case it may be seen how the Marafha rulers tried to cojxduct an inquiry 
even into the outrages of an outlaw Bhil, who once proven guilty beyond 
doubt, was given the worst punishment, obviously as an exemplary measure. 

Even beyond Khandesh the Bhils became objects of tenor to well-orga- 
nised armies. Maharaja Madhdji Bhbnsle in a.d. 1778 warneil Col. Goddard 
that, as soon as he crossed the Narmada and plunged into the interior, he 
would be confronted with “ impregnable passes, bad roads and thousands 
of Bhils, ready t;: attack his men from the hidden caves of the mountains." ‘ 
Likewise Mahadji Sindhia requested the Peswa in a.d. 1778-79 that the fort of 
Juga situated on the bed of the Narmada in the taluka of Hande might be 
granted to him in order to enable him to put down the Bhils who were infesting 
the territory along the Narmada. His request was duly complitxl with and 
Naro Ballal was directed to hand over the fort to him.^ Neveitheless this 
trouble did not cease, for in a.d. 1779 Beniram Pandit, an English spy, 
wrote about the Bhil disturbance in that part of the country. As the route be- 
yond Hosangabad was full of steep hills and dangerous passes, he informed his 
employers that numerous Bhils and other wild tribes had been stationed 
there “ by the Poona ministers " in order to check the progress of Goddard 
on his march to Bombay. This commander was therefore informed that 
he would do “ well to encamp on the bank of the Narmada " until a fresh 
plan for his future operations was decided upon.® It is worth noticing here 
how some of our countrymen sold their souls to foreigners for a mess of 
pottage by betraying the secrets of their own people who were laying down 
their lives in the defence of their motherland. 

In spite of the warnings of hirelings, allies and the various precautions 
taken by the Maratha government, the Bhils continued their ravages in the 
nineteenth century as well. It was recorded in a.d. 1802-03 that they for- 
merly used to receive some grain from the villagers for guarding their 
villages. When their rights or haks were withheld from them for some un- 
recorded reason, the Bhils revolted and blocked the passes. Then once again 
the old practice of sending armed contingents to the disturbed locality was 
revived and 300 Garris were sent to Abaji Mahadev for putting down the 


1. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, (172) p. 144. 

2. Satara Rajas and the Peshwas Diaries. VIII, (896) pp. 92. 

3. Calendar of Persian Correspondence. (1930) V, p. 249. 

4. Ibid., p. 262. 

5. Ibid,, p. 262. 
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Bhils and orders were issued to continue to the Bhils their rights as before.^ 
In A.D. 1804 many of the men of Brigadier General Monson, flying pell-mell 
in the face of Holkar's army were drowned in crossing the Chumblee, but the 
most trying experience to the sepoys, says Grant Duff, of all that they en- 
dured was the loss of many of their wives and children. These were in some 
instances left on the opposite bank until the very last moment and in this 
helpless state were “ in view and within hearing of their husbands barbarous- 
ly murdered by Bheels from the neighbouring hills, who were in the interests 

of Holkar.”2 

Such was the power of the Bhils during this period that the English 
general Wellesley wrote on the 2nd of August 1803 to the Governor of Bombay 
the following warning : “ The whole range of mountains is in the ix)sses- 
sion of Bheels, whose exertions would prevent the invasion of any party of 
marauding horse. This fact points out the necessity of cultivating a good 
understanding with and encouraging the Bheels, so as to attach them to 
our cause... I cannot conclude this letter without requesting that you will 
urge the gentlemen at Surat to keep on terms with the Bheels ; these appear 
to be a race of the same description with those who inhabit the hills in all 
parts of India. By conciliation, and refraining from our interference with 
their concerns, they will prove our best friends, and contrary line of conduct 
will make our worst enemies : it must not be expected tliat we should involve 
ourselves in the affairs of these Bheels, or press them for tribute.” ■ These 
shrewd words of advice reveal the wise lines on which Wellesley bast'd his 
policy of dealing with wild tribes like the Bhils when he was about to declare 
war against Sindhia in Gujarat, especially as the Bhils were the subjects of 
this Maratha ruler and any rash interference with them might have frus- 
trated all his plans. 

Like the English the Marathas too were endowed with keen foresight foi 
once again they tried their old policy of conciliation when dealing with their 
own fiery people, the Bhils, in a.d. 1804-05. The result was a spell of peace 
between the Bhils and the Peswa. In this year Dattu Nayaka Bhil entered 
into agreement with Narasimha Khanderao promising to give up their preda- 
tory habits and to live peacefully as loyal subjects of the Maratha govern- 
ment. They were accordingly informed that if they abided by their promises 
they would in no way be molested.^ Despite all this their ravages w^ere re- 
ported again in a.d. 1806. Balaji Laxman, the Diwdn of Vitfal Narsing Vin- 
curkar was appointed with fullest powers ” Sar Subheddr of Khandesh and 
Buglana and a body of the Peswa! s infantry, under ‘ Manohurgeer Gosaeen,’ 
was dispatched to support him.'* But such appears to have been the state 

1. Satara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, V, (165) p. 171. 

2. Grant Duff, A History oj the Marathas, II, p. 373. 

3. Cf. Basu, Rise oj the Christian Power in India, III, p. 221. 

4. Satara Rajas' and Peshwas* Dianes, V, (168) p. 172. 

5. Ibid. 
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of these provinces that they were never restored to order under the administra- 
tion of the Peswds. Holkar’s ravages had been “ followed ” says Grant Duff 
by various plunderers and the Bheels who, till 1802 a.d. had lived intermixed 
with the rest of the population, betook themselves to the mountains and 
carried on precisely the same system of plunder as is now practised by ^he 
brigands of Italy and Spain.”^ This observation of Grant Duff was quite 
correxl for again in a.d. 1805-06 there was yet once again a rising of the 
Bhils, near the fort of Khaira and near Ramnagar. Narsing Khanderao and 
Manohargir were sent with an army to put them down. The officers of cer- 
tain forts and Vikramshah, Raje of the sansthdn of Jowar and Rujle Rand 
of the sansthdn of Ramracar, two K51i chieftains, were also directed to send 
forces to their assistance and to co-operate with them.^ It is apparently to 
this outbreak that Grant Duff alludes when he says that there was an out- 
break of the Bhils in \ D 1806. 

These' Bhils continued to wreak havoc by assisting marauders and adven- 
tuiers as before. Dangalia Trimbakji, confined in the fort of Thana m Salsette, 
effected his c'scajx' op the 12th of September 1816 ad. Grant Duff says that 
he “ confided his safety to the Bht^ds. Ramoosees and Mangs and resided 
chiefly in the hills about Nassuck"* In the next year (a.d. 1817) several 
Bhils and Bedars i Ramosis) were engaged by Danglia Tnmbakji in the service 
of th(' Rdja of Satara and in the camps of Sindhia, H51kar and Amir Khan.-^ 
Receiving this supixirt of Hindu ruler< between whom and the English there 
was little love lost during this jxiicxi, the Bhils did not spare white people, if 
they could help On the 5th of November 1817 it was reported that two 
white women wc’re abducted by the Bhils who thrashed one of them while 
the other died * 

The Bhils ajtei ^ D. im. 

After the fateful yeai -x D. 1818 there appeared to be a change m the 
life of the Bhils. Captain Briggs was apix)inted an agent for effecting a 
settlement with the Bhils in Khandesh." Still the Bhils in the mountains 
adjoining Khandesh continued to disturb the country for some time after 
the English government was established. In a.d. 1819 the plan adopted for 
settling them was appropriate waste land for such of them who chose to 
surrender the bow and arrow for the ploughshare. In spite of all this in 
A.D. 1822 WiLi lAM Chaplin found that the Bhils were “ unsettled and dis- 
satisfied with a Government of order which keeps them within bounds .The 
jungles and hills of Khandesh aie still more or less infested by them, not- 


1. Grant Duff, op. cit., IT, p, tl2. 

2. Satara Rajas’ and P(shwas’ Dtain'^, (170). p 173. 

3. Grant Duff, op. cit. 11, p. 442. 

4. Ibid, p. 469, , 

5. Selections from the Pcshwa Dajiar, 41. (124'' ' p 124 ddti sa wntya 
bdyakd Bhilfwi dharfm nelya po ek jive mdrilt va ek melt. 

6. Grant Duff, op. cit. II, p. 521. 
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withstanding the very judicious and zealous exertions that have been at various 
times made to seize or destroy these Banditti. Gang robberies on the highway, 
and successful forays, in which great numbers of villagers and village cattle 
are carried off, still evince the turbulent and daring spirit of those half civi- 
lised marauders of whom but a scanty portion has yet surrendered the bow 
and arrow for the ploughshare. The Chiefs seem to have but an imperfect 
influence in repressing these outrages, though they find no difficulty in excit- 
ing a spirit of depredation whenever favourable opportunities present them- 
selves.'’^ In A.D. 1822 from the returns of the Collector of Khandesh no fewer 
than 111 cases of highway robbery occurred during the last three years but 
the perpetrators of these crimes were not brought to justice.- Sir James 
Outram during a.d. 1825-30 succeeded in forming a Bhil-corps. while their 
riots in a.d. 1852 and 1857 were easily suppressed. 


1. William Chaplin, Fhral and Juduiom SvsU'rn pj) p)<^-7() 

2. Ibid, pp. 129-30. 

3. Imperial Gazette, Bom. I. p. 419, p. 442 ; II, p. 482. C'iRANt Ditf. op at, 
II note I, p 521. Cf. BrieJ Hhtorical Sketch of Bheel Tribes, Pt. I, pp 4-5 



RAJADHARMA IN THE SAUNAKIYA 

By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 

The Saunaklya published recently in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
interesting in more than one point. It is a treatise on Dharmasastra, con- 
sisting of two parts, the first part dealing with rituals and the second with 
the rites of kings, especially the coronation rite. One feels from a study of 
thi^se tw’o parts that the book as published at present is incomplete and there 
must be' several sections deailing with different topics of the Hindu dharma 
What is remarkable about this treatise is that it is a very ancient one. In 
the second part of the book with which we are concerned at present Saunaka 
1 ^ seen addressing a certain Asvalayana.^ This reference to Asvalayana is 
indeed very’’ significant. We know of the well-known Asvalayana, as the 
author of the extant Grhyasutra, who is said to have flourished roughly in 
the sixth century BC. From the fact that Asvalayana concludes his Gfhya- 
siitra by saying ‘ Namah Saunakaya, namali Saunakaya the editor of thi^ 
treatise stvms to conclude that the author of the Saunakiyam was the pre- 
ceptor of the gre<it Asvalayana, and enumerates a list of as many as twenty- 
two works attributed to his authorship.^ It is not possible to agree that one 
and the samt' Saunaka was the author of this and all the other twenty-two 
works Thi‘ style and language' of several of these works compel us to the 
conclusion that all these did not emanate from the same pen. With regard 
to the Saunakiyam itself, excepting the accidental coincidence of the mention 
of Asvalayana, and Asvalayana’s reference to Saunaka, it cannot be Quite 
readily admitUxi to bt'long to such an early century as the sixth century b.c . 
tliough there is nothing impossible in this. 

(Xher references in tins treatise are equally remarkable. The Itiliaha- 
Puraiia is mentioned^ indicating the existence of Itihasas and Puranas before 
the a)mix)Sition of this work The next reference of importance is to the 
Altar eya-vidhana^ , evidently the piescnption of the Aitaieya Brahmana on th. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


513 35^ 1 II 31. 3. 

Preface, p. ii. 


i lo. ii. 

u F 1. 


II 4.21. 
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abhiseka of the king. Again this Dharmasastra makes mention of the Vai- 
siiavas and their alayas or temples as distinguished from those of Siva.’ In 
more than one place the worship of Durga is prominently mentioned.- In 
this treatise, as has been already said, prominence is given to the coronation 
rite of the king. The rite was followed as was prescribed by the Aitareya 
Brahmana, thus showing that its basis is rooted in the Vedic literature. In 
this rite of abhisecanam, the Purohita finds an honoured place. In fact, 
in the Saunakiyan polity, the Purohita still enjoys the exalted place assigned 
to him by Kaufalya and other writers on polity. A Brahmana of good cha- 
racter, belonging to a noble family and versed in Vedas and Vedangas was 
to be appointed Purohita for the purpose and fulfilment of Dharma ' The 
term dharmdyaiva means all this. The Saunakiya proceeds that a king 
should discharge all his obligations with the aid of his Purohita. By so 
doing he ensures progress of his kingdom, stable wealth, and fame here* and 
hereafter.^ One of the main duties of the Purohita was to perform the 
consecration ceremony in an auspicious place at an auspicious time ’ After 
the ceremony was gone through, the king is said to address the Purohita to 
bless him and to help him in the peaceful conduct of his administration 
believing as he did that a rajanya under the guiding hand of a Brahmana 
was ever blest.'* When once the abhi^ecanam was over, thv king was 
hedged with divinity. He was regarded as Indra, the king of Cxods ' De- 
tails of Var$otthdnam, of nirajanam of elephants and of horses, all pcTtain- 
ing to a king are furnished in three different sections 6 to 8. This is fol- 
lowed by a section where a reference is made to nak^airadevald ptlja on his 
birthday (Section 9). What is particularly interesting is that that day was 
considered as a special day of festivity. That day the king fed all people irrts- 
pective of caste. He brought relief to the distressed and freed the impri- 
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soned.^ Some of these details agree with what is said in the Tamil classic 
Silappadikaram of the second century a.d. in its reference to the celebration 
of a king’s birthday- when there was a remission of taxes and general release 
of prisoners. 

Thus we see many interesting details relating to certain aspects of an- 
cient Hindu polity in this Dharma.^stra of Saunaka. If scholars would 
assign to this composition sixth century b.c., as has been suggested in the 
preface to this edition, then the controversy centering round the introduction 
of wc^k-day in India at a later period of the 4th century a.d. could be set at 
lest on account of its unambiguous reference to vara in more than one place. 


1 . 





9. 6. 


2. Canto XXVII, 1. 234. 



THE DATE OF COMPOSITION AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
A WELL-KNOWN VERSE IN SANSKRIT 

By 

HIRALAL R. KAPADIA 

It is true that owing to the special mentality of the Indian authors of 
the olden days and the peculiar circumstances that have affected the preser- 
vation of the Indian literature, we know nothing about the authors of various 
works. Even then I am tempted to discuss here the date of composition and 
authorship of the following verse : — 

This verse is to be frequently met with in Jaina exegetical literature, and 
that, too, as a quotation.^ The earliest commentator who has done so (so 
far as I know) is the well-known Haribhadra Sun, thc‘ Yakinimahattara- 
dharmasunu. He has quoted this verse in several of his commentaries- out 
of which his commentary on his own work Anekantajayapataka may bt‘ here 
mentioned. There is a wide difference of opinion regarding his date. Some 
believe that he died in Vira Sarhvat 1055 i.e. in Vikrama Samvat 585, while 
others believe that he flourished about two centuries later. Whatever view is 
accepted, it may be safely asserted that the verse in question is at kiast 12 
centuries old.^ 

In the 12th gdthd of Visesdv assay abhdsCy^ a splendid work of Jinabhadra 
Gani Ksamasramana, we have as the first car ana a of 

which the Sanskrit rendering is This is i)ractically the first 

carana of our verse under consideration. It may Ix' mentioned that accord- 
ing to the Jaina tradition Jinabhadra Gain died in Samvat 645. 

In the end I may add that I have not come across any work where this 
verse is explained in Sanskrit. 


1. Nowhere is the author mentioned , only the verse is quoted either fully or 
as a pratika, 

2. See the vivrti of Anuo^adddra. the vtvarana of Nandhutia, the 
vydkhydi?) of ^dstravdrtdsamuccaya. 

3. Silahka Suri who seems to have flourished not later than the 9th centur>' 
has quoted the verse in his commentary on Aydrangasutta. Similarly Malayagiri 
Suri, a contemporary of Hemacandra, the well-known polygrapher, has quoted the 
verse in his commentary on Kammapayadi, Pancasamgaha, etc. 

4. While commenting upon this w^ork Maladharin Hemacandra Suri has quot- 
ed the first caratia of the Sanskrit verse under question. 
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Under these circumstances I may conclude this note with the following 
questionnaire : — 

( 1 ) What is the original source of the verse in question ? 

(2) Who is the author of this verse? Is he Jaina or non-/mn( 7 ? 

i3j Is this verse to be met with in non- Jaina literature, and if so, 

which is the earliest work wherein it occurs ? 

(4j Are there any verses parallel to this in Indian and non-Indian 
literatures as well? 

' 5 j Is this verse explained anywhere in Sanskrit ? 



A NOTE ON UTKALAPAYA 

By 

A M. GHATAGE 

Bohtlingk and Roth have the following note in the First Volume 
of their Dictionary '' utkalapa (ud-\-kaldpa) adj. with upraised (spiead out) 
plumage (of a peacock). Ragh. 16.64 Mrts;^k. 76.3. From this the denomi- 
native utkaldpay- to cause the peacock to spread its tail, fig, to bid someone 
to be proud ; to recognise someone’s merits ; to pay thanks ; ( ? ) vayon sarve 
vidydpdre gatah \ tadupddhydyamutkaldpayitvd svadese gacchdma ' tathaiva?h 
kriy at amity uktvd brahmana upadhydyamutkalapayitvdnujndm labdhvd 
pustakdni nltva pracalitdh Pahcat. 244.24.*’ 

In the V erbesserimgm und Nachtrage to their Vth Volume they add 
“ utkaldpa, utkaldpay- is according to Benfey causal of kal- with ud- ; it 
means (1) to take leave of someone (Acc. ) Pahcat. 244.25. ed, orn. 53. 15 ; 
Vet. in Gott. gel. Anz. 1860. p. 736. (2) to carry the wife from the house of 
the father to one’s house ; Vet. in LA^II) 17.14 ; Gott gel. Anz. 1860. p. 736. 
cp. utkaldpana." M. Williams and Apte have nearly the same to say 
on this word. 

Many things about this word make one suspicious bc^th as regards its 
form and meaning. It will be seen that it occurs only in two tKX>ks the 
Pancatantra and the V etdlapancavimstkd, and it is taken either as a denomi- 
native or a causal. The form utkaldpayitvd occurring in Paiic. with the 
termination of the Gerund as tvd in spite of the pre-verb ud would suggest 
some kind of Prakrit influence. The meanings derived from it, by regarding 
it as a denominative of utkaldpa are not found in literature and the other 
two (1) ‘to take leave’ and (2) ‘to take the wife away from the father’s 
house’ are not agreeing with both the derivatives. Neither do they show 
any inter-relation between themselves. One is naturally forced to see some 
kind of misreading or some other confusion as regards the origin of this 
word. It is evident that the word as used in the two popular books has 
nothing to do with the noun utkaldpa as found used by Kalidasa, 

Both the Pancatantra and the Vctdlapancavimsikd are popular works 
and the commonly used recension of the former comes most probably from the 
Jain sources. As such we should expect that the word is some kind of 
Sanskritisation of an original Prakrit or Vernacular exprfission to be found 
in Jaina writings. In the Bharatakadvdtrimsikd edited by Hertel we find 
two places where a similar word is found used : p. 28. An ascetic takes away 
a few sugar canes from the field of a wealthy person without his permission ; 
but to avoid being called a thief he asks permission, of the field itself and 
himself gives the answer as he wsited. The owner one day catches hold 
of him and asks him why he has stolen the canes, to which he answers, “ aham 
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sarvaddpi mutkaldpyaiveksudaniddn grhitavdn ” suggesting thereby that he 
has taken the permission of the field, p. 36. “ sacaturdasa vidydh sdngopdngd 

adhitya tam gurum mutkaldpya svakiyapuram prati cacdla From these 

two places it is clear that the word mutkaldpya is used in the sense of ‘ to 
take permission or leave’ and the second passage closely agrees with the 
one in Pane, We can naturally think that both the words are in reality 
one and the same and the form was originally niutkaldp — with the mean- 
ing ‘ to take leave ’. 

About the origin of this word itself we find that Hemacandra in his 
DesInamamala gives the explanation ‘ mukkalamucie saire" VI. 147. accord- 
ing to which the Desi word mukkala means both ‘ proj^er ’ ( ucita), and ‘ free ’ 
isvaira), Dhanapala further confirms this statement when he states in his 
PAULACCHiNAMAMALA ' sacckcmdd udddmd niraggald fnukkald visamkhalaya 
13. From this Prakrit word mukkala, a denominative, can be formed by 
the adding of the usual suffix are in Prakrit as ynukkddvei ‘to make free, 
to bc‘ free, to do the proi^er things according to the meanings of the original 
word. It was, it appears, wrongly Sanskritised as mutkaldpayati from which 
the forms in use were derived. The Prakrit wrrd mukkala continues to live 
in the modern languages in the form c f mokald ‘ free ’ in Marathi, mukaldvo 
‘to make frt^’ in Gujarati. From its original meaning ‘to free’ it is easy 
to set.* Its other meanings, the student at the end of his studies freeing him- 
self from the authority of the teacher, and the carrying cf the bride from 
her father’s house is to free her from the authority of the father who was 
suppi)sed to be her guardian upto the time, not only till her marriage but 
till her formal departure from the paternal house. 

The Prakrit word mukkala itself appears to be derived from the past 
[passive participle mukka from the Sanskrit root fnuc to release from a form 
like * mukna as suggt'sted by Pischel. The verb 7nukkai has given rise to the 
Mamihi verb mukane ‘to lose’. The form extended with the addition of 
tile syllable la we find used in the Ap)abhraihsa verse Quoted by Hemacandra 
vaddappami pari pdviai hatthim mokkaladetio' “but greatness is obtained by 
loosening the hand (by giving many gifts) VIII. 4. 366. 



PROFESSOR JACOB WACKERNAGEL 

11th December 1853 — 21st May 1938. 


With the death which occurred on the night of May 21, this year of 
Professor Jacob Wackernagel, the world loses a great grammarian and 
linguist and India one of her greatest lovers. Born on the 11th of December 
1853, in the city of Basel in Switzerland, Wackernagel started his studies 
there and later migrated to Gottingen where he had the unique opfxirtunity 
of studying under Benfey. His father was, for long, Professor of German 
Language and Literature in Basel. This inherited love of grammar and lin- 
guistics carried the young scholar to Leipzig for a term and later to Oxford 
on a scholarship. He received his doctorate from the University of Basel in 
1876. That same year he presented his Habilationsschrijt for the post of 
Lecturer in Sanskrit and Classical Philology in Basel. Three years later he 
became Additional Professor, and in 1881 he got the coveted Professorship of 
Greek Language and Literature in the same University in addition to the 
Johannes Reuchlin Readership and a Lecturership in the Obem Gymnasium. 
In 1902 he went to Gottingen as Professor of Linguistics and in 1915 returned 
once more to Basel in his old capacity. Here Wackernagel carried on his 
great work of teaching as well as research until 1936 when he retired. His 
scientific work in linguistics had already marked him out as one of the most 
eminent scholars of his time, and he was duly honoured with the Rectorship 
of Basel University during 1890, 1918-19, and of Gottingen during 1912-13. 
He was also the recipient of many honorary degrees as well as memberships 
of learned societies. In 1918 he received a volume of studies from his pupils 
and admirers, entitled Antidoron, as a mark of their esteem and love. 

Of the many great works which Wackernagel has left behind him only 
two need be specially remembered here : his brilliant lectures on Syntax 
(Vorlesungen iiber Syntax mit besonderer Berucksichtigung von Griechisch, 
Lateinisch und Deutsch) and his great work on Old Indo-Aryan Grammar 
(Altindische Grammatik) of which only three volumes appeared during the 
lifetime of the author. These two unfinished masterpieces show what a loss 
Linguistics has suffered by his death. 

The New Indian Antiquary started with the blessings of Prof. Wack- 
ernagel, but the Editors and Publishers regret that Wackernagel could not 
see the first number even. It is a personal loss to the New Indian Anti- 
quary which hoped to associate itself with this great Master of Linguistics 
and Indie Grammar. The Editors, on behalf of the Journal and its many 
subscribers and contributors, convey their heartfelt sympathies to the members 
of his family in their great loss. They hope to publish shortly a short bio- 
graphy of the regretted Professor with a portrait in a special issue devoted 
to his memory. May his great soul rest in peace ! and may the thoughts he 
lived be ever a source of inspiration to all ! 

♦The Editors are thankful to Prof. Debrunner for supplying them with 
brief notes on Prof. Wackernagel's life. 



HASTAS 


{Being a study of the elementary Hand Poses in Ancient Hindu 
Dancing according to the Ndtya Sdstra of Bharata Mum), 

By 

P. S. NAIDU 

Of all the poses of the various Ahgas and Pratyahgas described by 
the Ndtya Sdstra, those of the hand are the most important and the most 
interesting. Gesticulation by the hand has always been one of the most 
natural means of expression for human emotions. ‘‘Its (hasta's) artistic 
appeal”, says Rajendra Shankar,^ “is very great, for with its expres- 
sions, hints and suggestions, are the lovely and graceful movements 
sesthetically blended with rythm and music, of the very body and limbs 
of the dancer capable of painting with startling vividness all the phases 
of joy or languors of sorrow.” It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Ndtya Sdstra has entered into the minutest details in the analysis of the 
Hand Poses in order to bring out their aesthetic value and significance. 

HASTA AND MUDRA 

At the very outset it is necessary to sound a note of warning against 
the prevailing tendency to use the terms Hasta and Mudrd as though they 
were synonymous expressions. Not (Hily in the popular articles on Danc- 
ing, contributed to the columns of the daily press, but also in some of 
the papers in the learned journals we find the word Mudrd used where 
Hasta is meant. The Ndtya Sdstra tradition will not tolerate this confu- 
sion. It is true that both Hasta and Mudrd refer to gestures of the hand ; 
but the words belong to two utterly different universes of discourse, the 
former to the aesthetic and the latter to the iconographic and ritualistic. 
Hasta has a strictly aesthetic connotation. It is the only term to be 
used when a gesture of the hand in dancing is to be indicated. Mudrd on 
the other hand, is used in iconography, and in Buddhistic and Tantric 
Theology. 

In her excellent monograph on ‘ Mudras Miss Tyra de Kleen, the 
Swedish artist and traveller says, “ Mudia is a Sanskrit word which means 
‘ seal \ The designation of the ritual hand-gestures by this word originates 
from a time, when the priests used to pronounce certain mantras, at le 


1. Four Arts Annual, 1935. . „ cn 

2. This book was published in 1924 by Messrs. Kegan au ^ _ 

an interesting introduction by A. J. D. Campbell, the assis an 
Indian Section of the V. & A Museum, London. 
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saine tinne accompanying the soupd by imitating the corresponding Sanskrit 
characters with their fingers, thus sealing the magic.” Jean Pryzluski writes 
in his paper on ‘Miidra’.^ ”In Sanskrit the word Mudra has fre- 

quently the meaning of ‘ seal ’ and describes the actual seal as well as its 
impressions Mudra means also mode of holding the fingers (in reli- 

gious worship or magic rites).” 

In the light of these remarks, it would be conducive to clear think- 
ing and expression to use the word Hasta when we wish to signify a hand 
pose in dancing.2 


HASTAS 

We have pointed out in Xan4ava Laksanam^ that Bharata deals with 
the various poses of the hand, as used in classical dancing, under the head- 
ing of Sarira Afigika. The following table sets forth the relationship bet- 
ween the Hastas and other elements of significant dancing : 


Abhinaya 

(expressive or significant Dancing) ) 


Vacika Aharya 

(vocal expression) (costumes, orna- 
ment, etc.) 


Angika 

(poses of the 
body) 


Sarira 

(body and limbs) 


Head Chest 


! 

Mukhaja 

(facial expression) 


Hands Side 


Sattvika 
(expression of 
mental states) 


Cesta 
( movement ) 


Waist Legs. 


1. Indian Culture, Vol. ii, 1936. 

2. We may note here that Dr. Ananda K. Coomarasv'amy says, * The 
term Mudra (seal) is mainly used in Buddhist Iconography; the term Hasta 
(hand) exclusively in Hindu Iconography.’ Ind. Coll,, Vol. I, p, 3, f.n. 

3. “ Bharata discusses Abhinaya under four main heads, namely Angika, 
Vacika, Aharya and Sattvika. The first deals with tlie poses of the body, and 
the second with vocal expression ; costumes, ornamentation and other adventitious 
appendages to dancing are dealt with under the third division, and mental states 
and their expression in the fourth. Angika Abhinaya is divided into Sarira (that 
whidt relates to the body and its limbs), Mukhaja (that which relates to facial 
expression), and Ce§ta (that which relates to movement). Sarira Angika consists 
of the poses of the head, chest, hqnds, side, waist, and legs . . " 

— Tdndava Laksanam (by the author of this paper and two others, Madras, 
1936), p. 13. 
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Students of Abhinaya are familiar with the distinction that is usually 
drawn between Natya and Nrtta, the former indicating a dance whose only 
aim is to expound a definite theme with all its emotive evolutions, the latter 
signifying a dance which has no such aim, but merely attempts to please the 
audience by the exquisitely graceful poses executed in the course of the 
dance. Consistently with this general distinction the Hastas, or hand poses 
are classified into Natya and Nrtta Hastas ; the former being subdivided 
into Asarhyuta (single-handed) and Samyuta (double-handed) Hastas. 

fundamental karaiv^as 

Before taking up the detailed description of the Hastas, (according to 
the ninth chapter of the Natya §dstra), we wish to mention the four funda- 
mental hand movements discussed by Bharata Muni. These are Ave^tita, 
Udve^tita, Vydvarta and Parivarta. The first of these exquisite poses is 
performed by folding in slowly and gracefully into the palm the four fingers, 
commencing with the fore-finger and finishing with the little finger. The 
definition of this pose makes it plain that the fingers are not to be moved in 
simultaneously. The movement of each finger follows close on that of the 
preceding, the time intervals being equal. (Fig. I). In Udve^titOy the fingers 
folded in in the first pose, are opened cut in the same order. (Fig. 11). 
When the fingers are folded in as in Ave^tita, but commencing with the little 
finger and finishing with the fore-finger we have Vydvarta (or Vydvrtta). 
(Fig. Ill) : and when the Vydvarta fingers are stretched out in the same order 
Pcrtvarla is performed. (Fig. IV). In these fundamental poses the wrist 
makes a graceful curve, either inward or outward, as the case may be. 
Extensive use is made of these four hand pcses in several of the Karanas 
described in the fourth chapter of the Natya Sdstra. 

classification of the hastas 

Bharata divides the hand poses used in Natya into two distinct groups, 
namely, those in which only a single hand is used, known as Asarhyuta 
Hastas, and those in which both hands are used, called Sarhyuta Hastas. 
Twenty- four Asamyuta Hastas and thirteen Sariiyuta Hastas are described 
in the Ndiya Sdstra, Nandikesvara’s Abhinaya Darpana mentions twenty- 
eight Asarhyuta and twenty-three Sarhyuta Hastas. Other minor treatises 
relating to dancing mention still other figures, but we shall keep to the 
authentic tradition of the Natya Sdstra,^ 


1. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in his edition of Abhinaya Darpamm 
(Cambridge. Mass. 1917) mentions 28 + 3 Asamyiita Hastas, and 24 + 

Hastas; while Mr. Manomohan Ghosh in the Calcutta (1924) edition o le 
work describes 24 + 4 Asamyuta, and 23 Sarh>nita Hastas. 

Bharata Sahgraha (a Telugu work printed in Rajamundr>% 1908) mentio 

30 Asamyuta and 24 Samyuta Hastas, 
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ASAMYUTA HASTAS 

1. Pataka. Flag. Fig. V. 

The fingers are erect, stretched out fully, and held close together ; the 

thumb is bent and rssts against the side of the palm as indicated in the 
figure. 

(The Pataka pose is so called, because, when the hand with the finger 
formation, as described above, is bent at an angle of 90° to the fore-arm, 
we get the appearance of a flag staff with its small flag at the top. 

Pataka is the foundation for all the other Asarhyuta Hastas). 

2. Tripataka. Three Fingers Stretched out in Pataka. Fig. VI. 
The Pataka pose is made first and then the ring finger is bent into a 

graceful curve. 

3. KartarI Mukha. Scissor -Faced. Fig. VII. 

The fore-finger in the Tripataka pose is pulled back, so that it faces the 
back of the middle finger. 

4. Ardha Candra. Half Moon. Fig. VIII. 

All the fingers (the thumb included) are brought close together and 

arched gracefully like a bow. 

5. Arala. Crooked. Fig. IX. 

The fore-finger is curved like a bow, the thumb is bent and the other 
fingers are shot up straight. 

6. SuKATUi^pA. Parrot’s Beak. Fig. X. 

WhOT, in the Arala Hasta, the ring finger is bent like the beak of a 

parrot, Sukatuv4o is formed. 

7. Mu§ti. Fist. Fig. XI. 

The fingers are well folded in so that their tips toudi the palm with 
the thumb resting against the closed fingers. 

8. SiKHARA. Crest. Fig. XII. 

The thumb in Muffi Hasta is strd;ched out erect. 

9. Kapim)ha. Wood Apple. Fig. XIII. 

Sikhara Hasta is formed first, and then the fore-finger is lifted up and 
placed so that its tip touches the thumb. 

10. Khajaka Mukha Crab Faced. Fig. XIV. 

When the curved ring finger is lifted up along with the littie finger, 
this pose is formed. 
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11. SuCYASYA. Needle Faced. Fig. XV. 

The fore-finger is stretched out in Khataka Mukha. 

12. Padma Ko§a. Lotus Sheath. Fig. XVI. 

Make Sucyasya keeping all the fingers wide apart. Bend the fingers 

slightly and raise them up again. (In this pose not even the finger tips 
should touch one another.) 


13. Sarpa §ira. Serpent Head. Fig. XVII. 

The hand in Pataka (Fig. I) is arched with just a slight hollowing of 

the palm. (This pose is so called because it looks like the hood of a 
cobra.) 

14. M?ga SiR§A. Dk:r He.\d. Fig. XVIII. 

The three fingers, the fore-finger and the middle and ring fingers, are 

bent as in Muf(i (Fig. VII), but the thumb and the little finger are out 
stretched. 


15. KangOl'a. Plough. Fig. XIX. 

The ring finger in Padmakosa is bent, and the little finger is raised up. 


16. Alapadma. Shaking Lotus. Fig. XX. 

The fingers are turned askew in the palm without touching one another. 
(This peculiar skewed movement is to be gtxie through in such a manner 
that the finger nails are visible to the audience all the time.) 


17. Catura. Four Fingered. Fig. XXL 

The tips of the thumb and the nuddle finger are in contact ; the other 

fingers are stretched out. 

18. Bhramara. Bee. Fig. XXII. 

The middle finger is curved so that it almost touches the thumb ; the 

fore-finger is bent ; the two other fingers are stretched out without touching 
each other. 


19. Hamsasya. Swan Faced. 

The thumb and the fore-finger touch each other, while 
are stretched out. 


Fig. XXIII. 
the other fingers 


20. Hamsa Paksa. Swan Side. 

The thumb is bent, the little finger is stretched straight up. and the 
other fingers are also stretched out. 


21 . 


Samdanisa. Tongs. 

Make Ardla (Fig. V) first, and then let the 


Fig. XXV. 
fore-finger touch the thumb. 
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22. Mukula. Bud. Fig. XXVI. 

In the Hamsdsya pose all the fingers are lifted up, held close to one 

another so that their tips are brought together. 

23. fjRlvJANABHA. SPIDER. Fig. XXVII. 

The finger should first go through the Padma Kosa (Fig. XVI) forma- 
tion, and then they should be bent. 

24. Tamra Cuda. Cock’s Comb. Fig. XXVIII. 

The middle finger is curved so that it touches the thumb, the fore-finger 

is bent, and the two other fingers are folded in so that they touch the palm. 

These are the twenty-four Hastas described in the ninth chapter of the 
Ndtya Sdstra, The original definitions were, no doubt, framed in such a 
mariner, that each one followed naturally from its predecessor, all of them 
taking their ultimate origin in Pataka, When we remind ourselves that the 
professional danseuse has to commence her training in her very early girl- 
hood, we realise the importance of simple and natural psychological asso- 
ciations for a tender mind attempting to master the difficult, technique of 
the dance. These simple definitions together with the manner of their ar- 
rangement, bear eloquent testimony to the nature of the profound insight of 
Bharata into the structure of the human mind. 

SAMYUTA HASTAS 

1. Anjali. Salutation. Fig. XXIX. 

The hands are put in Pataka (A. H. 1), and are brought together so 
that the two palms are in complete contact. 

2. Kapota. Pigeon. Fig. XXX. 

When the Anjali pose is opened out below, Kapota is formed. 

3. Karkata. Crab. Fig. XXXI. 

The fingers of the two hands are interlocked with the thumbs touching 

each other. The interlocked fingers may face the audience or the danseuse, 

4. SVASTIKA. X-Like. Fig. XXXII. 

The two hands in the Pataka pose (A. H. 1) are crossed at the wrists. 

5. Khataka Vardhamana. Increasing. Fig. XXXIII. 

The hands in Khataka Mukha (A. H. 10) are crossed Swastikawise at 

the wriks. 

6. Utsanga. Embracing. Fig. XXXIV. 

The two hands in the Mfga Sim pose (A. H. 14) are placed so that the 

riiJtht toadies the left shoulder-head, the left touches the right shoulder-head. 
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7. Ni§ada. Impregnable. Fig. XXXV. 

The fingers of the right hand in Mukula (A. H. 22) are covered by 
those of the left in Kapiddha (A. rf. 9). 

8. Dola. Swing. 

The two arms are let down loose and free. The fingers already in 
Pataka (A. H. 1) are now released. 

9. Pu§PAPUTA. Flower Vase. Fig. XXXVI. 

Make Sarpa Sira (A. H. 13) of the fingers of the two hands, with the 

fingers close together ; bring the hands clcse so that they form a basin. 

10. Makara. Crocodile. Fig. XXXVII. 

The hands in Ardka Candra (A. H. 4) are placed one over the other, 

the palm facing downwards. The little fingers are moved up and down. 

11. Gajadanta. Elephant's Trunk. 

The arms are crossed in the middle with the hands in Sarpa Sira. 
(A. H. 13).. 

12. Avahiddha. Piercing. 

First put the hands in Sukatunda (A. H. 6) bending them with the 
finger tips pointing towards the chest ; then lower the arms slowly. 

13. Vardhamana. Widening. 

The hands in Hathsa Pak^a (A. H. 20) are held first with the palms 
facing downwards, and then upwards. 

The thirteen Sarhyuta Hastas described above are merely combinations 
of the Asaihyuta Hastas. Truly has it been said that the danseuse who 
has mastered the four fundamental Karaijas and the Pataka pose can, with- 
out much effort, perform all the Asaihyuta and Samyuta Hastas. 
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article “ the Even pronouns other than those of the first and second 
persons take on these post-positions. 

To express the force of the indefinite article ‘ c ’ the same post-posi- 
tional words are used with e- {<eka) prefixed. The formation so con- 
structed may be used either before or after the principal word it qualifies ; 
cf. ekhan kdpor or kdpor ekhan, a piece of cloth ; but kdpor-khan, the piece 
of cloth. 

§ 27. The Assamese enclitic definitives are many and various accord- 
ing as they indicate something “ broad and flat ” long and flexible ” “ long 
and flat ” etc. 

There are as many as thirteen used in common parlance. The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate the uses of a few : 

cdlani-khan, the sieve, (something broad and flat). 

pdtrcatd, the tablet, (long and flat). 

dol-gach, the rope, (long and flexible). 

kdth-ddl, the piece of wood (long but round and solid), etc. 

They are used also after numerals : e-khan, one piece ; 

du-catd, tini-ddl, etc each qualifying something of the nature 

indicated by the suffix. 

§28. Most of these post-positional suffixes may be traced to Aryan 
sources. But the idiom of using them as definitives as in the above ex- 
pressions is un-Aryan. The enclitic numeratives constitute a characteristic 
boih of the Tibeto-Burman and the Austric languages. In the Tib(‘to-Bur- 
man languages generic prefixes are commonly used with numerals winch 
follow the nouns. They are many and various according as they qualify 

'"fiat'" or globular'* things, things standing as trees, etc [LSI. 

vol. iii. part ii. p. 385). But the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Penin- 
sula often annex to their numerals certain words which roughly express me 
genius or some general characteristic of the things enumerated. The nume- 
ral and this numerical co-efficient then go closely together and form an 
inseparable word-group which may either follow or precede the substantives 
that represent the things enumerated. (Blagden : vol. ii, p. 775 .) 

§ 29. Assamese affixes the co-efficient to the numerals like Austric and 
does not prefix unlike Tibeto-Burman. The suffixed numeral either follou s 
or precedes the substantive as in Austric and does not follow it unlike 
as in Tibeto-Burman : e.g. du-catd kdth, two pieces of wcxkI : kdth du- 
catd, two pieces of wood or the two pieces of wood, according to the con- 
text. But Tibeto-Burman influences may be suspected in the varied nature 
of the definitives according as the objects qualified are ‘flat’ ‘round’ 

" broad ' etc. 

§30. The idiomatic parallels and other points of cwitact noted in 
the above sections only heighten the suspicion raised in § 17. At the 
present state of our knowledge about the interaction of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan languages nothing more definite may be hazarded. 



PURNAGIRI AND UDDIYANA 
By 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


According to some Hindu and the Buddhist Tantras, Kamarupa, 
Purnagin Oddiyana or Uddiy^a and Jalandhara are the four pithas or sacied 
centres of imix)rtance. But according to the Sddhanamdla (Gaekwad Series) 
Kamakhya, Srihatia, Purnagiii and Uddiyana are the four sacred spots of the 
Vajrayanists. Of these Kamakhya is the same as Kamarupa in Assam. Sri- 
hatta is the district of Sylhet, formerly in Bengal, but now in Assam. Jalan- 
dhara is too well-known. But Purnagin and Uddiyana have not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. We shall, in the present note, try to give some new 
light towards their location. 


1. PURN.\G1R1 

Dr. J\ C. B vgciii says that ‘ Purnagin has not yet been definitely indenti- 
fied.’ {JIIQ. VII. p. 5). Dr. Benoytosh Bh.att.\charyy.a says, that ‘Purna- 
giri is sometimes identified with modern Poona but this is very doubtful, 
though at this stage it is extremely difficult for any new identification.’ {Ibid, 
Vol. Ill, p. 744). Dr. B.tGCHi in his edition of the Kaulajnmia-Nirmya of 
Matsyendranatha {Calcutta Sanskrit Senes No III), has appended a copy 
of the Nitydhnika-tilakam, which says that Purnagin-p'it ha was in Dahala^ 
country, as, 

“ Pianagiri-pithe Ddhala-dese janma. Jdti K^atriya. Sri-Udayardja- 
ndrna. Divya-pithd^ramas-tasya caryd-ndma Sri-PithyaiUadevah. Pujd- 
ndnia Srl-Padfridfiandandthali. Gupta-ndma Sri-Atmdnandandthah. Kirti- 
ndma Vibhismi-miugriiitas-tadd Sil-Lankdnandandthah. Asy-aiva saktih Sri- 
Padmdmbdpdpu" (Introduction, p. 68.) 

Pahala was the well-known kingdom in Central India ruled by the Kala- 
churis (Chedis). In the Kdlikdpurdnd (ch. 64, v. 46). Purnasaila has been 
placed in the south, probably of Kamarupa. The Purdna enjoins that god 
Purnanatha and the goddesses Saroja, Santa and Damanidevi are to be wor- 
shipped here. This last-named may have some connection with the name of 
Darnell of the district of same name in C.P., which in the fifteenth century 
inscription was called Damanakapura. {Ddmcha-dipaka, p. 85.) 

It is interesting to note that this ascetic from Dahala, in Central India, 
should be favoured by Vibhi§aria, (probably a general name for the king of 
Lanka) and come to be reputed to be known by the name of Lahkananda- 
natha. Can it be that there was a Lanka in Central India, as discussed by us 
in the note ‘ Simhala in Central India ’ {NIA. I. 463) ? 
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2. UppiYANA. 

Uddiyiana is also spelt as Oddiyana, Odyana and Odryana. L. A. Wad- 
del identified this with Udyana in the Swat valley. M. Syl’van Levi places 
this in Kashgarh. Mm. H. P. Shastri definitely places it in Orissa. Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya is in favour of placing it in Bengal, in the 
Westen part of Assam, (I HQ., Vol. Ill, pp. 744-6). Dr. Bagchi supports 
Waddel (Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 5). 

If Uddiy^a was really outside India, this location must have been long 
forgotten. The Kumanka-Khanda, embedded in the Mahesvarakhanda of 
the Skonda-purdna (ch. 39, v. 133) names it as one of the seventy-two pro- 
vinces forming Bharatavar§a (India). It comprised nine lakhs of villages. 
According to the Pag Sam Jon Zan it contained five lakhs cf towns. (Waddel, 
Lumaism , p. 182 ; IHQ. Vol. Ill, p. 745). Both Sambhala and Lankapuri 
lay in it. We have shown that both these places were in Central India { A7A. 
I. 463). 

According to the Nitydhnika-tilakam (p. 68), referred to above. Ocida- 
pitha was in Pundravardhana of Gauda. as, 

“ Odda-pithe Gauda ^fi-PaundravarddRanapatatie janma. Jdti- 
BrdhmanaR. Sdmavedi Trivikramo-mma. Tasya caryd-ndyna Srt-BhaiTa- 
vlsandthah. Kxrti-ndma Kaipiakubje dvddasa-dindyiyarkva sthirikrlas-tena 
Vyomdnandandihah. Kaulayn-udyotitam tadd ^rTUdayfmayidanathah. 
Arka-kiratpdvaR dcchdditd §n-Kira>imiandandthah. Asy-aiva saktili Srh 
Gagandmbd Srt-V atuldnibd pdpu!" 

The date of copy of this manuscript is 515 N.S.- 1395 a.d. [H. P. Shas- 
TRi’s Nepal Catalogues (I. pp. 111-12 ; II. pp. 70 and 82) |. This Odda- 
pitha seems to be the same as the Oddiyana or Uddiyana-plfha. If so, this 
goes to support the conjecture of Dr. B. Bhattacharyy.a. But in the 
Skandapurdna, Gauda has Deen mentioned as a separate country from 
Uddiyana. 

According to the Kdlikdpurdna (ch. 64, vv. 43-44) Odra Jalasaila, 
Purnasaila and Kamarupa are the four principal pithas of Devi Odra ha^ 
been placed in the west, apparently of Kamarupa. Here OdreSvari-Katya- 
yani and Odresa-Jagannatha are to be worshipped, as, 

“ Odrdkhyam prathamam pitham dvitiyam J dlasailakath | 

Tfttyam Purnapitham-tu Kdmarupam caturthakam || 

Odrapitham paschime tu tath-aiv-Odresvarlm Sivdm | 

Kdtydyanim Jaganndtham-Odresan-ca prapujayet 1 1 

Ji^asaila and Purpapitha are no doubt the same as Jalandhara and Purpagiri 
respectively. Odrapitha, therefore is identical with Oddiy^. This Odra 
again is the same as Orissa. This goes to support the view of Mm. H. P. 
Shastri, but this identification may be due to the confusion arising out of the 
similarity of names. 
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The Kdlikdpurana, as has been shown by Mr. P. K. Code is earlier than 
Nanyadeva of Mithila (1097 a.d.) [JORS. Vol. X (1936) p. 293]. There is 
a MS cf this in the Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, which was copied in 
Nepal Samvat ' yuga kha sva-nayana" i.e. 204 N.S.”1084 a.d. {Des. Cat. 
of Sans. MSS, Vol. IV, No. 13). So this identification is as old as 1000 a.d. 
at least. But all are unanimous in placing it in India. 

It may be pointed out here that at least four countries in India, well- 
known for Tantncism, viz., Assam, Bengal, Orissa and C.P. claim Oddiyana- 
pitha. It may be that none of them is original Oddiyana, which was some- 
where outside India and was for want of communication long forgotten. So 
the Tantrikas set up this important pttha in different places to suit their 
purposes. 


I The Editors regret lo have to announce the death of Mr. Ghosh which took 
place early in October this year A biographical note will appear in one of the sub- 
sequent issues of the A7.4.—S. M, K.] 
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Fig. XXV. Samdariisa. 




Fig. XXVI. Mukula. 






THE BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTH INDIA 

By 

C. NARAYANA RAO 

Certain Brahmi inscriptions were brought to light in 1912 in the Pandya 
country and referred to in the Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle in 
that year. Attention was drawn to them in the Reports for 1915 and 1918. 
Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, the then Epigraphist, read a paper on them 
at the first All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919. Mr. K. V. 
SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar again read a paper on the same subject at the third 
session of the Conference held at Madras in 1924. Both papers attempted 
to conjecture the meaning of these epigraphs. But the attempts were vitiated 
by two factors : U-) Certain letters in the epigraphs could not be properly 
deciphered on account of their non-occurrence in other Brahmi writings ; (ii.) 
Both of them assumed that there were some Tamil words occurring in them. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s readings varied from time to time. For example, 
in the Report for 1915, he read the Sittannavasal inscription as . 

e omit ( u ) ku mu th ( u ; ( u ) ra (?) 
pi ju na ta ka v(u) t( (I) I te na ku chi 
tu po (chi) la 11(a) gha(?) ra che(gha) ? 
t(o) a (su)(?) ta na na ma, 

while he changed it in his paper at the Oriental Conference into : 

e u mi na t(u) ku mu ttha (u)ra 
pi da no ta ka vu fi I te na ku 
chi tu po chi la I Ja ya ra che ya 
to a ti ta a na ma. 

The same is read by Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar as ; 

E omi natu Kumathur piRanta Kavudi 
Iten ku Citupdcil ijayar ceyta atithanam. 

Similarly, there are uncertainties with regard to certain lecters in the other 
inscriptions. Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar has brought about greater confu- 
sion by giving unknown values to certain letters on account of his preconceiv- 
ed notion that they are Tamil inscriptions. This untenable hypothesis about 
their Tamil character has made Mr. Aiyar to proceed further and make all 
sorts of changes in the readings to suit his theory. Mr, Krishna Sastri also 
was not free from this bias and he made the whole lot of the inscriptions 
a jumble of Prakrt and Tamil forms. 

To my mind, the records appear to be Prakrtic. There is no warrant 
for assigning such an early date as the third century b.c. for any Tamil in- 
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scription. To distort the reading of extant records to fit in them up-to date 
modern Tamil forms in records of the third century b.c. is, I beg to submit, 
to put the unwary on the wrong track. 

I do not pretend to be so positive about the interpretation of these re- 
cords and where two epigraphists like Messrs. Krishna Sastri and Sub-vAh- 
MANYA Aiyar differ so widely, it may seem unwise to step in. Yet, I shall 
try to give my interpretation of the records on the supposition that, because 
they are in Brahml characters and all contemporary Brahmi inscriptions con- 
tain Prakrt records, these also may be only Prakrt records. Scholars may 
accept my interpretation for what it is worth. 

Before proceeding to interpret the records, it is pertinent to allude to the 
general features of the sounds recorded by the letters of the epigraphs. Mr. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar has summarised them and I shall give them below with 
such remarks on them as are necessary. 

( 1 ) “ The varga-prathama^ have been generally used.” But see Anai- 
malai inscription— third letter ‘je’ ; 5th letter du ’ ; TirupparankunRam in- 
scription. A seventh letter ‘ ja ’ ; Arittanapatti inscription A. thirteenth letter 
‘ dha ’ ; D & E. 4th letter ‘ dhi ’ ; Siddharmalai inscription G. ‘ Dhi These 
are the only places where varga-trtiya's occur, but Messrs. Sastri and Aiyar 
differ at these places. What Mr. Sastri reads as ‘ je ’ in the Apaimalai in- 
scription, Mr. Aiyar reads as ‘ ku ’ (I) and ‘ ja ’ of Mr. Sastri in the Tirup- 
parankunRam record is read as * la ’ by Mr. Aiyar (1 ) . The ‘ dhi ’ of the 
Siddharmalai record G. is read as ‘ ti’ by Mr. Sastri himself in his original 
reading as given in the epigraphical report for 1915. What Mr. Sastri reads 
as ‘da ' and ‘ dai ’ Mr, Aiyar reads as cerebral ‘ Ra ’ and ‘ Rai ’ but leaves it 
as ‘ du ’ in certain other places. Thus, there is great uncertainty with regard 
to the reading of these letters and it seems better to stick to the ‘ surd ’ 
readings until paleographists come to an agreement on this point. 

(2) “The Soft consonants, i.e., the Varga-trtiyas are conspicuous by 
their absence.” 

This is true, but in spite of this remark Mr. Aiyar leaves ' ^nd ‘da ’ 
unaltered. See remarks on ( 1 ) . 

(3) “§ and s are not met with, though ‘s' is occasionally found.” 

‘s ’ occurs eight times in these inscriptions. Samskrit ‘sa ’ is represented 
in these records by ‘ca ' ‘ ya ’ and ‘ a ' except when it is not changed as in 
the eight places mentioned. I consider this ‘ ca ’ from Skt. ‘ sa ' as having a 
dental affricate value as in Telugu, Marathi and some other modern Indian 
languages. 

(4) ‘The lingual ‘I' occurs frequently.” 

1 and 1 occur with equal frequency ; each of them occurs eight times. 

(5) “ Almost all the vowels with the exception of ai, au, r 1, aiii, ah 
are represented.” But Mr. Aiyar allows some ‘ai's m his readings. 
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(6) “In the case of combined consonants, the occurrence of short ‘e ’ 
and short ‘ 6 ' deserve special mention, the two being the special characteristics 
of the Dravidian alphabets.” 

Short ‘ e ' and short ‘ 6 ’ are not special to the Dravidian languages. They 
are found in the Prakrts also. All Prakrt grammarians are agreed especially 
on their occurrence before conjunct consonants. 

(7) “ The aspirates are seldom used : the only two letters that are met 
with are ‘ tha ’ and ‘ dha 

Messrs. Sastri and Aiyar differ as regards ‘ dha ’. 

(8) “Some symbols which are never found used in the contemporary 
Asokan edicts are here employed and the sounds which they represent remain 
to be determined. This is a factor which at once points out that the langua.ge 
employed in the inscriptions contains in it sounds that could not be represented 
by the symbols extant in the Asokan code.” 

Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar is not sure about what he says in this regard, 
for he mentions six symbols ‘KT, , as being peculiar to the pre- 

sent epigraphs, but admits the presence of all of them except Ir in other 

Brahmi records. He does not mention what is the peculiarity about ^ 

It does occur in some other Brahmi records. So the only letter that admits of 

any doubt is which Mr. Sastri reads as ‘da ’ or ‘ dai ’ but Mr. Aiy.ar 
would have it read as the Dravidian lingual R to suit his theory of the Tamil 
nature of the records. To my mind, the letter seems to re^^resent ‘ tt ' for no 
part of the letter resembles Brahmi ‘ da ’ and varga-trtiyas are absent in these 
records, while the suggestion of a cerebral ‘ R ’ value to it is unwarranted. 

The peculiarities of the alphabet presented in the epigraphs under discus- 
sion have led Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar to think of Tamil as their language. 
But if we remember that the same peculiarities characterize the Paib^ci 
Prakrt, we should be under no doubt as to the language which tht*se writings 
register. 

I proceed to attempt an interpretation of the recoids. I take them in the 
order given by Mr. Krishna Sastri in his paper read before the first All 
India Oriental Conference : 

1. Marugaltalai Inscription : 
ve na ko(ki) si pa na 
ku tu pi ta k(a) (la) ka na 
cha na ma. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s remarks on this are : “ The word ‘kbsip^a ’, if it 
has been read correctly, may be compared with the Skt, ‘ Kasyapanam ’, and 
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‘kutupita which often occurs in these inscriptions, with the Tamil ‘ Kottu- 
vittan ’ “ caused to be cut ”, cf. also Childers : kotteti 

Mr. Sastri is not sure about the reading ‘ko The equation ‘ kutupita - 
Tamil ' kottuvitt^ ’ is gratuitous, especially as he himself recognizes the exis- 
tence of the Pali root ‘ kotteti ' in the same sense. There is no warrant for 
supposing that final ‘na ’ is omitted in ‘ kutupita \ 

Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar’s emendation is — 

Ven Kosipan kutupita kalakahcanam. 

This is based on the supposition that ‘ na ’ in the epigraphs is a basic letter to 
suit the Tamil approach to its interpretation. There are certain other suppo 
sitions made by him. ‘Vena ’ is emended into ‘ ven ’ and is identified with a 
territorial division now represented by the Travancore State. There is no 
authority for the statement that the Travancore State was ever called ‘ Ven 
The equation ‘ Ven “ ” Vc] ” is equally unacceptable. The emendation of 
‘ kosipana ’ into ‘ kosipan ’ is also not proper. The existence of ‘ an ' as the 
ending of masculine nouns is a later phenomenon in Tamil, says Caldw^ell. 
The insertion of ‘ n ’ after ‘ kutupita ’ is equally unwarranted. ‘ p ’ is a causal 
particle both in the Dravidian and the Sanskritic languages. As for ‘ kalakah- 
canam Monier Williams’ remark that Hemadri uses this word to denote 
‘ a particular form of building ’ in the Caiurvargacintamani is the only one that 
IS applicable to this record. 

My Interpretation. 

If the third letter is to be read as ‘ko’ the record has to be read as : 

‘ vena kosii'ana kutupita kalakahcanam ' 

vena = Vai^yanam ; vaisya = vessa veyya = veya = ve ; ‘ -na ’ ~ Skt. 
gen. pi. suITlx ‘ nam ’ as in Prakrt ; Kosip^a = Kasyapanam ; Kutupita = 
Kutlapita, ‘ caused to be cut ’ ; ‘ kalakahcanam ‘ a particular form of build- 
ing ’ ; ‘ kutapita ’ is a i>ast passive causal participle agreeing with ‘ kalakahca- 
nam ’ ; the difference in gender between tlie adjective and the noun need not 
give trouble. The agreement between the adjective and the noun is not strictly 
followed in the Prakits. 

Meaning : ” The ‘ kalakahcanam ' or building caused to be cut for {or by 
or belonging to) the people, the Kasyapas,” 

If the third letter is to be read as ‘ ki as Mr. Krishna Sastri suggests, 
it should be read as : 

” venaki sii^ana kutupita kalakahcanam ” 
veijaki = Skt. VainayakI, i.e. a w^oman follower of the Vinaya or Buddhist 
doctrine ; sipana — Skt. sil{)anam, ‘ belonging to the sect of the silpin s or 
architects or artisans. 

Meaning : The ‘kiUakancanam ' or building caused to be cut or built by 
a woman-follower of the Buddhist Vinaya doctrine, (or a woman whose per- 
sonal name was ‘ Veijaki ’ or ‘ VainayakI ’ ) . 

This second meaning seems to me more probable. 
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11. AnaimaM Inscription, 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s reading : — 

(1) i va(m) je na (Ju tu u 

(Jai yu 1(a) p(a) ta na ta na e 
ri a ri ta na 

(2) a ta tu va yi a ra tarn 
tha ka yi pa na. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s remarks on this are : 

‘ Ivaipje nadu ' is the name of a country ; * u<Jaiyu ’ = udaiyan ( Tamil 
word) ; 'eri’ a tank (Tamil word); ‘ aritina = Haritanam ; ‘tatuvajd’ a 
weaver. Mr. Sastri is not sure about du and {iai. Of ‘ T he says that it is 
broader than in the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. He sees a clear dot 
after ‘ ta ' in ' ta tu va yi a ’. ‘ pa ' in line 2, he says, may also be possibly 
read as ‘ po 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar’s emendation is : 

Iva kunrMu urai yulnatan-a tana 
Eri Aritan Attuvayi Arattha Kayip^. 

In this Mr. Krishna Sastri’s (m) disappears; ‘je’ becomes ‘ku’ 
(why?); ‘du’ becomes cerebral ‘Rai’; he is not sure whether ‘y’ should 
go with ‘ urai ’ or ‘ ujnatan ’ ; (pa) becomes ‘ n ’ ; ‘ tana ’ becomes ‘ tana ’ ; 
‘ atatuvayi ’ becomes ‘ attuvayi ’. All the ‘ na ’s are given a basic value. He 
slurs over the meaning of ‘ ai ’ in his own reading ‘ urai ’. He sees in this re- 
cord the Tamil pronoun ‘ iva ’ = these. 

My interpretation will be based on the following grouping of the letters 
in the record ; 

Ivaku — ^nattu — ^tu Uttuyula — p5tana — ^tana 

Eri’aritana Atantuvayi ’a — ratfha — Kayipana. 

I accept the dropping of ‘ m ’ after ‘ Iva ’ which Mr. Krishna Sastri 
himself thinks as doubtful. I also accept the change of ‘ je ’ into ‘ ku ’ for 
no other reason than that it does not make much difference because it occurs 
in a proper name, though what exactly the letter is has yet to be determined. 
I would read as ‘ttu’ what Messrs. Sastri and Aiyar have read as ‘du, 
(dai)’ and ‘Ru (Rai)’ respectively. I do not expect ‘d' in these records. 
I reject the reading ‘ R ’ as highly improbable. ‘ Nadu ’= country, need not 
be considered a Dravidian word. It is derived from the Skt. root ‘ nat ’ to 
wander. tu ’ in ‘ Nattu-tu ’ stands for Skt. — ‘ tab ' from ; ‘ p5tana ’ stands for 
‘putrai^am’ or ‘pauti^m’; ‘tsma’ for ‘d^am’; ‘ Eri’aritana ’ for “AiiS- 
vat^m ’ ; ‘ raftha ’ for ‘ rashtra ’ ; and ‘ Kayaipana ’ for ‘ K^yapanam ’. 
The meaning of the epigraph will be : ‘ The gift(s) of the sons (grandsons ?) 
of Uttuyula belonging to the Airavata sub-sect of the Ka^yapas of the Atan- 
tuvayika-ra§tra, and (who had come) from Ivaku-nadu ’. 
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III. T irupparankunRam Inscriptions, 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s reading : 

(A) fi ru k(5) (tu ra) i jarpi 
ku tu ma (pi ka) na po 
la Kai) ya na. 

(B) ch(e) ya ta a ya cha 

ya na nai tu ch(a) ta na. 

His remarks : * firukotura ’ is a place-name ; ‘ kutumapika ’ is ‘ kutum- 
pika *, Skt. ‘ Kutumbika a husbandman. No remarks are offered on (B) ; — 
Mr. Sastri is not sure about the letter ‘ jaip ’ ; it has slight similarity with the 
Khalsi A^kan ‘ ja ’ given by Buhler ; it is somewhat like the modem Tamil 
‘ la — the letters given as ‘yu ’ in (B) are peculiar, the reading is tentative ; — 
‘ cha ’ resembles the ‘ cha * of the Bhattiprole inscription. 

Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar’s emendation : 

£ru kotur Ija-kutumpikan 
Ceyta a Aycyan Ne<Ju — Catan. 

‘ jam ’ is changed to ‘ la ’ ; — ‘ polalaiyana ’ is omitted in the reading but 
explained in the note : — ‘ naitu ' changed to ' nedu — 

Meaning : “ Polalaiyan, a husbandman of Ceylon (and a resident) of 
ferukotur (caused to be cut) and ‘ Aychyan Nedun Chattan made (it).” 

My reading. 

(A) Erukdtura I la — ^kutumpikana polalaiyana 

(B) Ceyata'aya-cayana netu catana. 

Skt. £m kotira Siiphala— kutumbikanam Polal— aryanam 
caitya-cayanam ni§tha caityanam.” 

‘ p51asa ’ in Uvdvagadasdd occurs as the name of a town ; ‘ polasadha ’ 
in the Abhidhdnardjendra occurs as the name of a garden. 

Meaning : The establishment of Caityas and groups of Caityas of 
(to, by) the citizens of Polal, the dwellers of Ceylon, of Emkotura. 

IV. Arittdpatti Inscriptions. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri's readings : 

(A) Ka ni ya n(a) na ta si 

ri ya ku a na dha ma ma 
i ta na ti ha cha XXhi ya 
na sa i (a) ka na i la ha 
cha ti ka na ta na tai ya 
cha ti ka na che i ya pa 
li ya. 

Remarks by Mr. Krishna Sastri : There is a vertical stroke attached 
to ‘pa’ (second letter) at the bottom like the medial u-sign ; length of ‘na 
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in all these inscriptions is of the Bhattiprdlu type : — ‘ chatthiyana ' and ‘ cha- 
tikana’ are variants. ‘Che’iya’ = “Chaityani (?) ” ; Pialiya=P^ya (?) ; — 
‘Siriyaka, Siriyaku, Yakasotika*' contain the word yaka = Yaksha. See 
also ‘ yakana ' C. Below. — He does not give his interpretation of the whole. 

Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar's emendation : 

“ Ki^iyan Nata Siri yaku’an dhamam ita 
Natih — Cariyan Salakan ijan — Gariks 
t^taiy Carkikan Ceiya PaHy.’* 

* tthi ’ is changed to ‘ ri ' ; ‘ fi ’ is changed to ‘ ri ’ ; ‘ i ’ a ’ is changed to 
‘ la ’ ; — basic values are given to ‘ na ' and ‘ ya ’ as in the rest. — He equates 
^ ita ’ with ‘ ida modern Tamil ' idu \ this ; ‘ tantaiy ’ with ‘ tandei father ; 
‘ salak^ ’ with ‘ Sy^aka brother-in-law, or ‘ Salika an apartment, a 
room : — he also brings in a ‘ makan ’ perhaps ‘ son which occurs elsewhere. 
The meaning he gives to the passage is : 

This is the charity of the glorious chief Sri-yak§a karani (by 
caste). This stone-excavation for a relic-chamber was made by Carikan, the 
father of llan-Carikan and the brother-in-law of Nedufi-Cariyan.” 

My Reading. 

kaniyana nata siri-yaku’ana dhamama ; 
ita natiha catthiyana sa’i'akana liana 
catikana tana-taiya ; catikana ce’iya 
paliya. 

Skt. ganakanam natha(nam) §ri-yak^nam dharmam ; 

idha (Pali ‘here') (itah) nartinam sarthav^akanam 
Simhalanam sresthikanam dana-deyam ; 
sr^thikanam caitya-palika. 

“ The gift of the prosperous yaksas, the accountants ? the gift of the 
Sre^thins or chiefs of the wandering traders of Ceylon who have camped here ; 
the ‘ catiya-palika ’ or relic-monastery of (built by) the merchant-chiefs.” 

‘nata’ may be a scribal error for ‘n5ta’==Skt. snusa= daughter-in-law ; 
see (B) below for ‘nota’. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s readings : 

(B) Ka (ra) ni ra n(b) ta si ri ya ka (ru) 

(C) ca na ta ri ta na ko tu pi to na 

(D) (V)e la a dai ni ka ma to ra ko ti (o ra) 

(E) (Ve la (a) dai ya ni ka ma t(a) k5 
(po) ti ra (ya) ka si ti ka a (ri te) a 
sa ta na pi na ka ko tu pi t5 na 

Remarks : In ‘ veja ’ adaiyanikama ’ the ‘ y ’ after ‘ ai ’ is superfluous, 
and occurs frequently in Tamil inscriptions after syllables ending in medial 
*ai\ ‘kotupitdna’ is from the root ekotu’. ‘ ndtasiriyaka ’ and ‘natasi- 
riyaku ’ are variants.— There seem to be three dots before ‘ cha ’ after ‘ siri- 
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yakaru ' in (B), but it is highly doubtful if they are to be taken so. ‘ a ’ and 
‘ ra ’ at the end of (D) are engraved so close to each other that they may also 
be read as a broadly formed ‘la', (but the text gives ‘o’ and not ‘a’.) 
No interpretation is attempted. 

Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar’s emendation : 

(B) Karanira nota Siri yakaru 

(C) Canataritan kotupiton 

(D) Ve] adai nikamator koti’or 

(E) Ve} adaiy nikamatako potir yakasiti 

ka’aritava Satan Pinaka kotupiton 

Meaning of (B) and (C) — “Caused to be excavated by the glorious 
chief Yakan Canataritan, a ‘ karani ’ (by caste.) “ 

(D) “The citizens (or merchants) of Velladai cut it.” 

(E) “ Yakasiti, the daughter of a citizen of Velladai caused to be made 
(this cave) and Sattan Pinakkan had it cut.” 

This interpretation of Mr. Aiyar is on the same footing as the one 
given by him for (A) above. 

My reading. 

(B) karapira n(d)ta siri-yaka- ( ra ) 

(C) cana taritana kotupitona 

(D) Veja-attaya nikamatako {p5)tira (ya)kasiti ka’a(rite) a 
satana piiiaka kotupitdna 

Notes: Karanira (karapa and -ira) where ‘karapa’ has in Pr^rt 
the meanings ‘krti, kriya, vidhana’ {Thdnangasutta 3.1; Surasundarlcaria 
4.24) ; or ‘ a court of justice ’ [ Upadesapada, 117) ; or ‘one who does’ {Kumd- 
rapdlacdrita) ; any of these meanings suits here, ‘-ira’ is a ' matup" suffix 
meaning ‘ having '. -* nota ’ is from Skt. ‘ snu§a ; ‘ son’s wife ’ ; ‘ noha ’ in 
Maliarastri Prakrt.~-‘ nota as Mr. Krishna Sastri suggests, may be a 
variant of ‘ nata Skt. ‘ natha.’ * Siriyaka Skt. Sri-yaksa ’ — ‘ racina Skt. 

‘ rajnam of kings, ‘ taritana ’ Skt. daritanam or daridranam, ‘ of those which 
have been excavated,’ ‘of the poor.’ — ‘ kotupitona Skt. Kuttapitanam ‘of 
those which have been cut.’ — ‘ vela ’ may be connected with the Prakrt ‘ ve|la 
Skt. ‘ vilasa pleasure ; or ‘ ve’ala’a, Skt. ‘ vidaraka an excavator {Sutra- 
krtangoniryukth 36), or Skt. ‘ vaikalika,’ ‘belonging to the afternoon.’ {Dasa- 
vaikdlikaniryukti, 1.5 : 2.17) :— * attaya Skt. ‘arthaya’, for the purpose of 
— ‘ nikamata a collection of Naigainas or congregations of merchant 
guilds.— -kb \ Skt. ‘ krte ‘ for the purpose of.’ ‘-ta ’ is a suffix giving the 
meaning of ‘ a collection or congregation — ‘ potira Skt. ‘ putri or pautri , 
daughter or grand-daughter.’ ‘ Yakasiti ’ may be a proper name or a common 
name from Skt. Yak§a-strl, a YaksinI or a merchant woman (cf. 
‘Yak§a’, who is always referred to as a merchant.) ‘ ka’arite’a 
Skt. ‘ karitavati ’. ‘ satanam ’. Skt. ‘ sarthavahanam ’ ‘ for wander- 
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ing merchants,’ — ‘pih^a’, Skt. ‘vinayaka’, (Vinayaki) a 'yak§a’, 
‘yaki^ihi’, (Paumacaria, 35, 22); ‘ kotupitona Skt. kuttapitanam (I 
do not accept the sonant ‘ d ’ in these records, and so, as elsewhere, I have read 
it as ‘ tta ’.) 

The meaning of the inscription will be, — The daughter-in-law of the 
king (honorific plural used) who had got this cave excavated and cut, the 
daughter of Yak§astri (proper name) a ‘ pinaka ’ or ‘ yak§ini had this done 
for all the congregations of wandering merchants as an afternoon (resting 
place. ) 


V. Between Kiliir and Kt Avalavu. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s reading : 

u pa cha a po te na tu la v5 cch5 
ko tu pa li 1 

Notes : All the letters are in an inverted position to one who reads them 
from below, except ‘ te ’ and ‘ ko ’. — * upacha’a Skt. ‘ upadhyaya ‘ voccho 
Skt. ‘ upadhyaya.’ The interpretation of the whole is not attempted. 

Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar’s emendation : 

upacha’a p5ta Netula-vocco kotu pali’i 

Note : upaca’a ’, Skt. ‘ upasaka.’ Meaning, “ This is the cave cut by 
Netula-voccan, the son of a lay devotee,” 

My reading. 

upaca’a pota nattala vocco kotu pali’i 

Skt. ‘‘ upadhyaya-putrah natyakar-dpadhyayah kuttapita palika (Id o). 

” The monastery that the instructor of dancers, the son of the teacher, 
got cut.” 


VI. Karungalakudi Inscription. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s reading : 

(E) thu ya ru ra a ri ti na i>a li 

Note : ‘ Ethuyarura ’ may be the name of a village. 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA Aiyar’s emendation : 

Ethu yarura aritin pali 
“ This is the cave of Ariti of Ettiyur. 

My reading is the same as that of Mr. Krishna Sastri. 
Skt. “Ethuyarura Haritanam pali (ki?) 

VII. Muttupafti Inscription, 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s reading : 

(A) Vi na tai u ra 

(B) Ca i ya la i)a 

(C) ka vi ya 
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Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar’s emendation : 

Caiyalan Vinatai’ura kaviy 
“ This is the cave of Caiyalan Vinatai'uran.” (!!!) 

My emendation is : 

Vinatai’ura caiya’a Jena kaviya 

Note. — ‘ caiya’a, Skt. ‘ caityaka * — ‘ lena Skt. ‘ layana a hollow, — 

‘ kaviya ’ Skt. ‘ guhika a small cave, — Dravidian, * gavi 

“ The small hollow cave-monastery of Vinatai’ura.” 

VIII. Siddharamalai Inscriptions. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s readings : 

(A) po ti na u ra a ta na 

(B) ku vi ra a (na) tai ve ya a ta na 

(C) ku vi ra a na tai ve (ya) a ta na 

(D) ti to i la a ta na 

(E) a na tai a ri ya 

(F) ti a na tai (i ra) va ta na 

(G) ma dhi r(a) a na tai (vi) su va na 

(H) cha na ta na tai cha na ta na 
( J ) a na tai ve na ta a ta na 

Note : The frequent occurrence of the groups of letters ‘a ta na ’ and 
‘ a na tai ’ is noitced. No interpretation of the record is given. Mr. Venkayya 
tried to explain ‘ anatai ’ as ‘ the dwelling place of the Buddhist saints.* 
(How?) 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar s emendations. 

A. Potinura'a tana " “ The gift of one belonging to Podinur.’' 

B. Kuvira antai Veya-a tana “ This is the bed of Kuvira and the gift 
of Vey." 

C. Titayila tana The gift of one belonging to Tittai.” 

D. Antai Ari’ati “ The bed of Ari*ati.** 

E. Antai Iravatan This is the bed of Iravatan.” 

F. Matira Antai “ This is the bed of one belonging to Madirei.** 

G. Visuvan Chanata antai “ This is the bed of Visuvan Canatan. 

H. Canatan antai This is the bed of Canatan.” 

J. Venata’a t^a ” This is the gift of Venatan.” 

Where, and how, does ‘ antai * come to mean ‘ a bed ’? Is it because 
the inscription is found on a stone bed ? 

My reading is the same as that of Mr. Krishna Sastri, except that I 
v’ould read the ‘ dhi ’ in G. as ‘ ti ’ with Mr. Aiyar. 

A. Potina’ura’a tana 

Skt. “ potina’ura-sya danani ” “ The gifts of the village Potina ura. 
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B. Kuvira'ana tai 

Skt. Kuberariam deyam, “ The gift of the sect called the Kuberas.” 

veya’a tana, Skt. ‘ vaisyasya danani.’ The gifts of the merchant or 
cultivator.*’ 

C. Same as B. 

D. From this, the lines run one into another. 

D. and E. titdla a tana, — ‘ tito’ila * may stand for Pr^rt ‘ tittilla ’ mean- 
ing ‘ dvarapala, partihara a doorkeeper, messenger, a ‘ desya * word ( Gaha- 
sattasca,, 556), or ‘tittha’ Skt. ‘Trstha*, a congregation of Buddhist monks 
and nuns {Visesdvasyakabhdsyay 1035): — The ‘a’ after ‘tito’ila’ stands for 
the genitive singular termination ‘ -sya and therefore the second meaning 
alone suits here. 

‘ana’ana’, Skt ‘ dananam ’. — 'tai\ Skt. ‘deyam’. 

Meaning : “ The gifts made to the congregation of Buddhist monks and 
nuns.” 

E. and F. ‘ ariyati’ana tai, ‘ Skt. “ arya-striiiam deyam ” The gift of 
the husband-women.” 

F. and G. Iravatana Matira’ana tai, Skt. ‘ Iravatanam matrnam deyam.* 
“ The votive offering of the mothers of the Iravata sect.” 

G. and H. Visuvana canatana tai, Skt. ‘ visvanam janapadanam 

deyam ’, “ Th^ votive gift cf the people of all the villages.” Cf. Telugu 
inscriptions : “ nana-desirn-pekkandru ’ etc. 

H. and J. Canatana ana tai, Skt. ‘ janapadanam anyad deyam.’ “ another 
gift of the villagers.” 

J. Venata’t tana, Skt. ‘ Vinataya danarh.’ ‘‘The gifts of Vinata (or of a 
devotee ) .” 


iX. Kongar Pul bneuptions. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s readings : 

A. Ku tu ko tu pi ta va na u pa 
chii a na (u) pa (tu) va 

B. Pa ka na u ra pe ta na pi 

ta na i ta ta ve po na 

C. (Ku) tu ko ta la ku (i) ta ta vi 
na che tu a t(a) na le na 

No interpretation of the whole is given. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar’s emendation : 

A. Kutu kotupitavan Upaca’an uparuvan 

“ The lay devotee Uparuvap caused the cave to be cut.” 

B. Pakanur-potatan Pitan Itatave len 

“ This is the cave of Pidan Itataven, a resident of Pakanur.” 

C. Kutu kofalaku Itatavin Cetu’atan len 

“ This is the cave of Itatavin Cetu’atan, the excavator of caves.” 
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My reading is the same as that of Mr. Krishna Sastri, except that I 
think it is possible that his reading ‘ tu ’ may be ‘ tta 

A. Kutu kotupitavana upaca’ana (u patuva : — Skt. Upatu’a kutu 
kottapitav^ upadhyayanam. ” tJpatu'a had this excavation cut for the trea- 
sure.” 

B. Pakana’ura pet (a) tana pitana itatave pona 

Skt. ** Pakana'ura vrddhanam d^am pitakanam hitarthaya po (pro?) 
tan^.” “ The gift of the elders of Pakana’ura for the good (welfare, upkeep) 
of the ‘ baskets of books’ (the collections of the sacred Buddhist scriptures) 
of the boys or pupils (the collection of sacred books or scriptures which have 
been displaced, or got confused in arrangement.)” 

C. kutu kdtalaku Itatavi na-cetta’a tana lena. 

Skt. ” kostham kosthagara-krte hit-arthaya ; Jhana-sresthasya danam 
layanam." 

” The apartment for the benefit of the libraiy ; the cave, the gift of 
Jnanasr^tha.” 

X. Alagarmalai Inscriptions. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s readings : 

A. Ma ta ti (ai) yi po na ku la va na a (ta) na a t(a) na 

B. M(a) ta ti rai ko (i>a) pu va ni ka na 

C. ya ka na ko pa ti ka na 

D. Ka pa ka a t(a) na m{o) ka na a ta na a ta na 

E. Sa (ma) mi si na mi ta ti 

F. Ku pa ni ti va pi (ka) na na du ma la na 

G. (va pi) ka na yu la na ta na 

H. Chi ka ttha ma tu na ta na ta ra a pi ya k(o) tu po ta a va na 

J. A na ka na na 

Note ; Inscriptions 11 and J. arc fragmentary, since they do not end 
with any mark of punctuation. Between (na ’ and ‘mi’ in E. and ‘ru’ and 
‘ pa ’ in F., there is a space for one letter. The group of letters ‘ m^atirai ’ 
occurs in A. and B.--‘ vanikana ’ is probably to be connected with Skt. 

* vaiiik ’ of Tamil ‘ vapiyan No interpretation of the whole is given. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar does not give the first five inscriptions men- 
tioned above, but begins with ‘ v^ikana ’ in F. In the writings omitted, he 
perceives ‘ mattirai ’ which occurs several times and the names of two persons 
who, he thinks, are * Pongulavan ’ and ‘ Kulavmiika ’ ‘ dealers in gold and 
grains respectively. He emends the rest as follows : 

Vapikan Ne(Jumalan Vapikan Yulnatan Cikaramaran t^a 
tara’api kutupita’avan ; aiikanam. 

Of these, the first two, he thinks, are names of persons. The third means : 
‘‘The gift of Cikaramaran. ‘ Cikaramaran ’ as a common name, he says, 
means “the glorious carpenter.” The meaning of the rest, in his opinion, 
is : “Tarakapi caused the cave (?) and the drain (?) to be made. 
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My interpretation follows Mr. Krishna Sastri’s readings. 

A. matatiraiyi-pona kulavana atana’a tana 

Skt. “ Matharaki-putrajriam [ pautrai:iam ( ? ) , potanam ( ? ) ] kulapan^ 
adanaya [asthanaya(?) asthanasya(?) ] danani.” 

Meaning : “The gift of the sons (grandsons?) of Mathariki, the heads 
of the guild {kula), for food (for the guild?)*’ 

B. matatirai-ko papu vanikana 

Skt. Mathariki— krte papu, vanijam. 

‘ Papu I consider, is the Pai^ci Prakrt form of ‘ vavaya’, a Desi word 
for ‘ Ayukta, or grdma-mukhya ’, an official, the headman of a village. (Desi- 
ndmamdld, 7.55.) 

Meaning : “ The gift for the guild of Mathariki, given by the chiefs of 
the villages of the merchants.” 

C. yakana konatikana 

Skt. “ Yak§anam Gonardikanam.” 

Meaning : “ The gift of the merchants (yafesc s) who trade in bulls 
(who belong to the Gdnarda guild ; who come from the Gonarda hill)” 

D. (i) fc^aka’a tana 

Skt. “ ganakasya danani ” 

“The gifts of the accountant.” 

(li) mokana atana’a tana 

Skt. “ m5k§anam asthanaya danani.” 

“Gifts for the institution of states of relief (from pain)” 

E. and F. “ sama misina mitati rupa niti v^ikana nafta-malana.” 

Skt. “ samaya-misrepa maitri-rupa niytih vanijam na§ta-malanam.” 

“ The vow in the form of friendship mixed with faith in the ‘ samaya ’ 
or ‘ Buddhist Dharma *, of the merchants who have their mala’s or impurities 
of the soul destroyed.” 

G. and H. vanikana yulanatana Cikattha-matana tana 

Skt. vaiiij^ yutha (-yula)-nath^am Srikanffia (Cikattha-) matrp^ 
danani. 

“ The gift of the merchants, the chiefs of the guilds (of the Yula-guild ?) 
of the Srikantha-matr-gaiTia (Cikattha-matpgana.) 

H and J. tara’apiya kotu p5ta avana’a nakanana. 

Skt. daraka-ganika kot(apita avanaya nagininam 

“ The beloved of the excavator (had this) cut for the protection of the 
Ndginl^y 

Ndga's and Ndgini's are frequently met with in Buddhist literature. 
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XL Sittdnavdsal Inscription. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri’s reading : 

E u mi na t(u) ku mu ttha u ra 
pi da na ta ka vu I te na ku 
chi tu p5 chi la I la ya ra che ya 
to a ti ta na ma 

Note : ‘ natu ’ and ‘ ura ' denote the district and the village respectively. 
For Mr. Krishna Sastri’s first reading of this inscription and the emenda- 
tion of the same by Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar, see beginning of this paper 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar fits in the following meaning into this inscrip- 
tion. 

“ Citupocil Ilayar made this ‘ adhi§thanam ’ (monastery) for Kavudi 
Iten who was born at Kumuttur, a village in E5minadu.” 

I would group the letters thus : 

E’umi-natta Kumutt’ura -pittana ta-ka vuti itenaku 
Cittapochila IJaya-racheyato atitanama 

Skt. E’umi-natta Kumuttha’ura pitakanam trana-krte vrddhi-hitena- 
krte Simhala-raiyatah adhisth^am. 

“ An institution of Kumuttha'ura in E’uminatta from the kingdom of 
Ceylon for the protection and with the wish of the increase of the Pitaka’s 
(the three baskets or collections of Buddhist scriptures.) 

XII. The Un4ahkal inscription 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar brought to light another inscription of this 
series from the cave known as Undahkal. He gives the following reading of 
the same. 

( 1 ) Antai Pikan Makan Ven tana. 

“ This bed is the gift of Ven, the son of Pikan.” 

(2) Potilai Kuviran : Ven Kuvira kotupitan 

‘ Potilai Kuviran ’ is the name of the occupant of the cave. 

” Vep Kuviran had it cut.'’ 

In the absence of the impression of the original inscription and from 
the trend of the emendations of Mr. Aiyar of the rest of the inscriptions dis- 
cussed above, I fancy the original to be : 

(1) a na tai pi ka na ma ka na ve na ta na 

(2) p5 ti lai ku vi ra na ku vl ra na ko tu pi ta 

Tentative Sarhskrit rendering : 

“ anyad deyam bhik§unam, mahatam vaisyanam danani ; putrah 
Kuberanam vaisyanam Kuberanam kotfapita (va)’ 

‘ Another gift for the Bhik?us ; the gift of the great householders, the 
merchants; the son of the Kuberas, the merchant (housdiolder)- -Kuberas, 
had it cut.” 
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Conclusion, 

The above discussion leads us to the following conclusions. 

1. Mr. Krishna Sastri had done well in giving us his readings and 
leaving them there when he could not give a cogent interpretation of the re- 
cords. But he gave a wrong lead by identifying certain of the groups of 
letters as Tamil words. He failed to reconcile how Prakrt grammatical forms 
could be found side by side with those in Tamil. 

2. Mr. SuBRAHMANYA Aiyar made a mess of the whole lot of the ins- 
criptions acting on the wrong lead given by Mr. Krishna Sastri concern- 
ing the existence of Tamil words. For his purpose of making them appear as 
complete Tamil records, he took undue and unwarranted liberty with them ; 
he cut off vowels as well as consonants, added others, twisted some more, 
made wrong grouping of the letters, tried to force meanings into the words 
he had created, and when he failed to draw any sense out of them, as very 
often he could not draw, he w^as satisfied with saying that they are all proper 
names, names of persons or places. 

3. It should be remembered that the inscriptions are in the Brahmi 
script. All inscriptions in this script so far discovered have been only Prakrt 
records. The letters, except for two, in these epigraphs, are very clear and 
ably deciphered by Mr. Krishna Sastri. The existence of the two peculiar 
letters in these records should not lead one to suppose that they belong to a 
non-Prakfit scheme of letters. In fact, in these Brahmi inscriptions, letters 
are found in certain of them which are not found in others, and certain letters 
acquire new and peculiar shapes. 

4. The most peculiar feature of the epigraphs under discussion is that 
they contain a form of Prakrit described by the Prakrit grammarians as 
Pai^ci. The A^kan edicts found at Shabazgarhi and Mansehra are consi- 
dered to register a form of Prakrit which reveals a resemblance to Dardic 
forms, which Sir George A. Grierson has popularized as representing the old 
Paisad dialects, but the present epigraphs are strikingly and more directly 
representative of the form of Paisad known to the Indian grammarians. 

The P^dya country, according to these grammarians, is a tract where the 
prevailing language is Paisad. These inscriptions conform to their state- 
ment in a remarkable manner. 



SPECIMENS OF ARTS ALLIED TO PAINTING 
FROM WESTERN INDIA 


By 

M. R. MAJMUDAR 

Poetry, music and dancing are inseparably associated with Western India 
school of painting. It will be interesting to refer here to certain minor arts 
more closely allied to painting, and more amenable to illustration. 

One of these arts is the cutting of paper-stencils, as practised in the 
Vaisnava temples of the Vallabhacarya Sect in the north and west of India. 
These stencils are used in the preparation of temporary pictures upon smooth 
hori'/iontal surface by means of coloured powders, or they are utilized just 
to transfer a dc^sign on cloth, or on paper or on smooth walls, by pouncing 
through a pncked or perforated original. 

The specimens that are proposed to be introduced through this note are 
those dealing with the art of letter-writing ; firstly in the style of the paper- 
stencil, and secondly in the style of figure-weaving in silk or cotton fibres. 

This paper stencil specimen is No. 1305 of the Oriental Institute Collec- 
tion, Baroda- -acquired as early as 1912. The subject-matter of 10 paper 
lollop of stencil work (Plate 1) is the Sanskrit text of the GUagovinda, done 
out of demotion and reverence for the Vaisnava lyric of Jayadeva, by a 
member of the highest section of Brahmins in Gujarat — the Nagar Brahmins 
of Vriddha-nagar — the modern Vadnagar in North Gujarat. 

The calligraphic artist is one Devakrsna, a resident of Nataimdra — the 
modern Nadiad in Kaira District, Central Gujarat -who was a devotee of 
the feet of Vi^nu. The text containing this personal reference to the 
Brahmin artist is given on the 10th foho and reads as follows : 

^ ifr ’ft ‘ ^1^^ 

(Plate 1) 

The size of each of the folios is 9V X 4" and the rectangle containing 
the lettering measures 7i" X 2J", the remaining space being the margin, 
left out on all the four sides. It is meant to be read on one side only, like 
certain perforated designs and paintings. 

The fourth folio (Plate la) is remarkable in one way, in that it illustrates 
.the use of the copyist’s device in cases of usual slips in writing, such as the 
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interchanging of letters — ^when the copyist dees not erase or waste the paper, 
but puts the figures 1, 2 over such interchanged letters to guide the reader. 
Thus, instead of the word in line 1, folio 4, it is inadvertently cut 

but this he corrects by the use of figures as It may 

be noted that the figures used are not Devanagari, but are purely GujarMi. 
The artist has used stars ( * ) to indicate either the pauses in, or the com- 
pletion of a line of the stanza. 

The other groups of specimens are the interesting examples of the art 
of figure-weaving or chequer-patterns in weaving. 

These, as a class by themselves, show a higher stage in the prcKess of 
weaving. Textiles of complex patterns and textures necessitated the more 
complicated apparatus, that must belong to a later stage in the evolution 
of the loom. 

The weaver, due to the demand cf variety, was called ujxin to furnish 
articles possessing diverse colourings and elaborate ornamentation. Accord- 
ingly, designs are woven as elaborate almost as those of the present day, 
with dragons, phaenixes, mystical birds, forms, flowers and fruits. 

The Chinese were the earliest inventors of figured silk-weaving. A 
scheme long maintained in Syria and Byzantine patterns was that of re- 
peated roundels, within which subjects other than scriptural i.e. secular in 
nature were wrought, e g. hunters on horse-back, fantastic animals and birds, 
singly or in pairs, confronting one another or back tn back, frequently with 
a sacred tree device behind them. 

To the influence of the early sporadic weavings that are traced out from 
China, Byzantine, Venice etc., we seem to trace a distinctive class of work, 
which was done by inmates of monasteries and convents, as well as their 
devout ladies in little looms, for use as stoles, maniples, orphreys and simi- 
lar narrow bands or vestments.^ 

We have been fortunate to trace similar braids or narrow-bands dont' 
by Jaina monks or yatis, hailing from Western India. 

Dr. A. K, CooMARASWAMY was the first art-critic to publish such braids 
in his Catalogue of Indian Collection. Museum, Fine Arts, Boston, Part IV, 
Jaina Paintings and Mss, 1924.” One of these braids is dated Sarhvat 1766 
(1710 A.D.). It is reproduced here (Plate II) to facilitate comparison with 
another braid, which is earlier in date and is published here for the first 
time. 

Such cotton-braids were used mostly for tying up manuscripts. The 
cotton-braids reproduced in Plate II are blue and white, bordered with brown- 
ish red. 


1, Ency. Britannica, (11th edition), Vol. 28, pp. 451. 
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Plate II 

A cotton-braid with woven letters, dated Sarhvat 1766. 

[Repioduced from Dr. Odomaraswamy s Catalogue of Indtuti Collection , Aluseuyn 
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The text woven in the braid, reads as follows ; the metre is Duha or 
Sorathia Duha : 

<Tm«r i 

'R sqiiR Jttra — jpi 11 “1 II 

( fe ) ^ g rTRii ^11 srn i 

3T^ !I?^I *TRi| II II 

'i'^1 1 

^ JTf ^rn i 

^ STTO, 55fejpT ^rirT || =1 1| 

^ RT 5Ff 3mR3^r g»T 1 

3^1 JiRRpn II II 

Translation : — 

“ (A Gurui who forsakes the path of sin and sets his foot on tne holy 
path, 

Who tells the way of salvation, for others good,^ 

Whose mind is ever noi-ivanting} who is a saviour from the w^orld, 

Such a Guru serving, the thief of merit (demerit) runs away."- 

(Sarhvat 1766) 

“ I clearly understood, after examination of this world ; 

God has but one transcendent form, the world is manifest as (His) 
reflection. ^ 

In Samvat 1766, in the holy land of Usiarpur 

Bhagat(u) Yati made this Kora in honour of the revered Narayana.”- 

Even though, on the strength of the above couplets, the specimen has 
been classified as Jaina, it is doubtful whether the text can be taken posi- 
tively to refer to Jainism. The words mosamoga [Sans. Moksamdrga ; Pr^rit 
niokkha magga ; Old Gujarati mosa {kha) 7}2aga], karmathage and jah 
are equally applicable to Hinduism also. Aloreover, the Bmbaprati- 
bimbavdda put forward by Sahkaracarya is reflected here, which does not 
appear to be common in Jainism. Narayana for whom the Kora is prepared 
is also a name seldom found among Jainas. It appears, therefore, that the 
Kora may have been prepared for any yati (a man with self-restraint) and 
not necessarily a Jaina Yati. 

However, the next specimen (Plate III) is decidedly Jaina and has not 
a shadow of doubt, inasmuch as the lettering shows a clear salutation to the 
five-fold worthies of the Jaina clergy, the pancoparamesthiu : (1) the Arhat 
or the worthy Jina ; (2) the Siddhas or the free souls ; (3) the Acdryas or 
the best in conduct ; (4) the Upddhydyas or the preachers of scriptures ; and 

1. This word avahcita is left out in the translation given by Dr. Coomara- 
SWAMY. 
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(5) all the Sadhus everywhere in existence or those who have achieved deli- 
verance. These salutations are technically called the ‘ pane a namaskdra' (Sk. 
namaskdra, Prakrit namokdro or namukkdro, Old Gujarati navokkdra or 
navakdra) , 

The woven letters read thus : 

iTJTt I I ^ i 

SWUTWI I ^ ^ I ^ 

^ vr^ ^ ^ I I 

I 

The style of putting matrd on the left side of the letter, instead of on the 
top, mostly found in Mss. copied in the Jaina style and known as pratimdtrd, 
or prsthamdtrd is adopted in the present instance. This piece is further re- 
markable, because it furnishes information about the calligraphic artist who 
wove the braid on the 5th of the dark half of Bhadrapadra, in the Sariivat 
year 1739 (1683 a.d.). The name of the Jama clergy (R§i) is Manohara. 

This strip measuring ir.6'' long and 7" broad, has letters woven in 
deep red, on a yellow^ background. 

The weaving artist of this as well as the previous braid did not rest 
satisfied with the lettering device ; he has indulged in adorning his piece with 
figures and designs cf elaborate ornamentation, more or less of a secular 
nature. 

This braid (Plate III) shows the designs of the following objects : a 
irisula (trident), a sword, a boat, a palanquin, a fan, a rnoat, a writing 
wooden-board, and a hanging lamp. 

The braid noticed above (Plate II) has also the designs of peacocks 
seated on a tree, at the right hand corneis. The other designs are a svasttka, 
a jar, a tree, a temple and other fioral designs of cieqxTs etc. 

The third piece of braid (Plate IV) though measuring only 4' long and 
*7" broad, at the Baroda Museum, is very interesting in that the subject- 
matter of its lettering is purely Hindu or Brahmanical. It contains the 
sacred Gayatri— a prayer to Surya, the lord of glorious light, with the time 
Vyahrtis. It also contains the twelve-lettered Mantra — (called dvdda^dksara 
mantra), an invocation to Vasudeva Kr§na. 

The text, contained in the Kora, noted as yajilopavita in the register 
of the Baroda Museum, is written in panels or two lines, and is as under : 

'' 3ff ^ 

I 

'41 I f-T ( ^ ) I 

•41 4t 5T; I 

sff ^ I 3?f qJT; I 

3fr JTRpmpf I '4f \ ” 




From Baroda Museum Collection.] 
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The text just referred to above is sacred to all Varna-Hindus— both 
Smarta and Vai^nava. 

The two specimens that we are now going to notice are not mere narrow 
strips or braids, but are a sort of letter-weaving on a large scale. The letter- 
ing is done in white, the back-ground being deep red. 

Plate V shows a cap, big enough to cover the ears fully and the back 
portion of the head upto the neck. Generally such caps are worn by sddhus 
and mahants. The cap appears to have been prepared out of a piece of 
silk-cloth, which has the text of a four-verse Stotra composed by Vallabha- 
carya (b. 1479, d. 1529, a.d.) called ‘ Catussloki ’. 

The portion of the text from the cap, so spread as to make the back 
visible, gives after the ‘ catussloki-Bhagavata ’, the text of Vallabha’s Stotra, 
which reiterates the worship of God Krsna, with all possible devotion 

% 511^: snpl II 'i 11 
I 

'75J: 3%?): ii ii 

'■Jcr; ^ I 

5TFf: fff II ^ II 

3Trr: I 

^ ^ RTTSTiJlffT ^ J#: ” II v II 

Vallabha, the expounder of Suddhadvaita philosophy of Vai§navism has 
a large following in Western India, especially in Rajputana and Gujarat. It 
is however not ix)ssible to assign the date of the article, which has been 
acquired by the Baroda Museum from some place in Southern Rajputana. 
It must, however, be not less than two hundred years old. 

The last mention of a saivite specimen completes almost the Hindu 
pantheon as represented in weaving-patterns. This article in the form 
of a Gau-mukhi (Plate VI) or a cow-mouth shaix^d right-angle bag, is used 
by a devotee to mutter his mantras with the help of a rosary, which is kept 
in the right-angle bag along with the hand. 

The designs in the lettering are the linga-yoni device placed as full points, 
sometimes with a trisula. The text contains salutation to the various- 
named Siva, Parvati and Gai.iesa. 

Closely allied in effect to the stencils and the ornamental weaving on 
small looms is the printing of letters on cloth, just as the cloth with names 
of Rama which is known as “ Rama-nami " cloth. But we have not come 
across such a specimen from this part of India. 

The cumulative effect of the various specimens noticed in this note is that 
the complex patterns and the elaborate ornamentation in weaving was prac- 
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tised as an art of no mean value among the masses, as well as the enlighten- 
ed clergy, in Western India. 
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Plate VI 
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KAUTSAVYA^KARANA : A DETAILED NOTICE 

RECOVERY OF KAUTSA’S AUTHORSHIP 
By 

SADASHIVA L. KATRE 

The MS entitled Kautsavydkarana, shortly noticed by me in the October 
1937 issue of JR AS (p. 731), comes from the collection of one Balasastri Garde 
who lived at Gwalior about a hundred years ago and seems to have been very 
fond of stocking old or transcribed MSS of works on diverse subjects. A 
few years ago, however, a considerable portion of his collection was actually 
immersed into a well by the last surviving lady of his line, possibly in a fit 
of despair, but, thanks to the timely intervention of some authorities of 
Gwalior State, the remnant could be rescued and deposited at the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library of Ujjain maintained by the State. 

The MS under question (Accession No. 3576) contains in all twelve 
straw-paper folios of the size 11J4 X 6 inches. Of these, two are covering 
leaves reading the beginning and the end respectively (viz., sjq- ^c^5?f[cp;[ctT- 

” and ^ ^ y<!OTk on the middle of 

their external sides. The remaining ten folios contain the text, commencing 
with the second part of folio 1 and concluding on the fourth line of the 
second part of folio 10. Eadi side of the written folios leaves a margin of 
about V/i inches on all sides and, with the exception of folio 10^, uniformly 
contains eight lines of about forty letters each. The abbreviated form 
of the title, along with the number of the folio, is noted on the 
left-side margin of the second page of each folio. The MS is written in 
dark black ink and in Devanagari script and the handwriting, as also the 
general condition of the MS, is good. Although the scribe’s name and age 
are not mentioned, the MS must be about two centuries old on account of 
its possession by the said Balasastri Garde who, under his signature and in 
a handwriting quite different from that of the scribe of the text, has also 
added some literary and personal matter, both in Sanskrit and in Marathi, 
subsequent to the fourth line of folio 10’\ 

The work consists of four chapters (Adhyayas), each chapter being 
sub-divided into four quarters (Padas). The SQtras, though not punctuated, 
are numbered at distances and their sum-total is given at the close of each 
quarter and chapter. Each chapter begins with ^ ’’ and each sub- 

sequent quarter with ^ The MS evidently contains only the text 
without commentary ; but, here and there, in margins and above or below 
some lines, are found subsequently inserted a number of notes explaining or 
illustrating some Sutras. A few original readings of the text also appear to 
have been subsequently emended. 
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The title “ Kautsavy^arana ” at once aroused my curiosity, my previ- 
ous information being that no work ascribed to the celebrated Kautsa has 
been known to be extant and that our scanty knowledge about him is derived 
solely from quotations and allusions in his successors’ works. Thanks are 
mainly due to my friend and teacher Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya of the Sans- 
krit Department of the Allahabad University who first brought to my notice 
that the work, despite the difference in title and ascription, was identical 
with what Whitney published in 1862 (/AOS, Vol. VII) as Atharvaveda- 
Prdtisdkhya on the basis of a solitary MS in the Berlin Library in the last 
colophon of which the work was termed as Saunakiya Caturddhydyikd and 
which also contained a commentary termed as Catiirddhydyibhdsya. Never- 
theless, the discovery^ of our present MS is not without its own importance, 
as it still helps us in arriving at new and important results regarding the 
work, its authorship, etc. 

On a close comparison of our MS with Whitney’s text I was able to 
trace out a number of deviations in reading and other divergences and also 
to recover several Sutras missing in the Berlin MS, as will be found noted 
in Appendix A below. It is not possible here to comment individually on 
these divergences. It may, however, be pointed out that in many cases 
our MS. presents readings that appear to be preferable to those in the Berlin 
MS adopted by Whitney — e.g., i.34, i.94, ii.53, ii.59, li.lOO, iii.33, iii.53, 
iii.55, iv.93, iv.l07, etc. Next, in some cases at least, our MS removes the 
difficulties felt by Whitney on account of the readings in the Berlin MS-- 
e.g., i.66, ii.53, iii.86, iv.65, iv.93, etc. Further, while in some cases fe.g., 
iii.29, iv.93, etc.) our MS supports Whitney’s emendations of readings in 
the Berlin MS, in other cases (e.g., prior to i.l ; i.25, i.82, iii.60, etc.) it 
renders them baseless, though sometimes plausible. 

The impcrtance of our MS further lies in the fact that it res- 
tores several Sutras missing in the Berlin MS. As noted by 
Whitney on pages 141 and 177, the scribe of the Berlin MS 
has distinctly indicated the gap twice by means of a lacuna. In the first 
case, i.e., after iii.28, the Sutras recovered are and 

along with the part ?r already guessed by Whitney, of iii.29 
( ). Ihe second case, i.e. after iii.80, thy are 

” and “ f emended as 

“ ” ). However, there appear to be three more gaps in the Berlin 

MS not possibly indicated by the scribe and in two of these cases not even 
detected by Whitney. The first is after iii.85 where the Sutra restored by 
cur MS is The second is after iii.86 where the Sutra restored 

by our MS is “ In both these cases the gap was not detected by 

Whitney. The third is after iv.93 where the Sutra restored by our MS is 
“ possibly indicated by the scribe 

of the Berlin MS nor was it detected by Whitney on the spot. But 
Whitney’s note on page 231 (vide Appendix A below) obviously suspects, 
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as an alternative, the loss of such a Sutra somewhere in the chapter in the 
Berlin MS. Our MS confirms this suspicion of Whitney and renders un- 
necessary his alternative conjectures to do away with his difficulty. 

A very remarkable feature of our MS is, as will be clear enough from 
Appendix A below, that it presents as part of the text proper many long 
and short passages, both metrical and prose, which Whitney regards as 
forming part of the commentary contained in the Berlin MS and, in some 
cases, as quoted by the commentator from some previous authority — i.e., 
after i.l05, prior to iii.55, after iii.74 and prior to iv.l. We do not know 
on what grounds Whitney allotted these passages to the commentary in- 
stead of to the text proper. In fact, there is not the slightest indication in 
our MS of the text being intermingled with a commentary. On its authority, 
one cannot but locate these passages in the original text and remark that 
even if some of them be quotations from some predecessors’ works, they are 
C)uoted as such by the original author himself. The passages concerned have 
even been counted as groups of Sutras in the enumerations of Sutras found 
at the close of the respective quarters and chapters in our MS. This is 
really a very imixirtant point necessitating a reinvestigation of the Berlin 
MS from this point of view. 

I may, however, add here that our MS thus incorporates as part of the 
text proper only the four passages mentioned above. There are many other 
similar passages quoted by Whitney as part of the said commentary which 
have not at all found place in our MS, e.g., after i.8 (quoted on page 141, 
after i.lO (quoted on page 261), etc. 

If we regard these four passages as part of the text proper, then the 
work in all explicitly refers once to Sakatayana, twice to Anyatareya and 
twice to ^ahkhamitri. 

I quote below in Appendix B all the colophons in our MS along with 
the corresponding ones in the Berlin MS as noted by Whitney. Each colo- 
phon in our MS contains a separate enumeration of Sutras for each quarter 
and chapter while the last colophon also notes the sum-total of Sutras of 
all the four chapters. The Berlin MS, on the other hand, gives the enu- 
meration in some cases only and, when it does, it carries on the same to the 
end of the Chapter. The difference in the number of Sutras, when it 
occurs, is obviously due to some Sutras missing in the Berlin MS and 
Whitney’s publication and, further, the above-mentioned four detailed pas- 
sages being treated there as distinct from the text proper. 

The importance of our MS from the textual point of view will be clear 
enough from the foregoing treatment. Yet its outstanding importance lies 
in its raising the issue of the authorship of the work. Appendix B below 
will show that the four chapter colophons of our MS describe the work as 
Caturadhyayikd (^Treatise in Four Chapters) forming part of, or embody- 
ing, Kautsavyakarana ( = Kautsa’s Grammar) belonging to the Atharvaveda. 
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The title-page and marginal headings, too, all note Kautsavyakarana ” 
as the title of the work which consequently seems to be based on sound tradi- 
tion. Our MS thus distinctly points to Kautsa as the author of the work. 
It may be that the present work forms part of a major grammatical treatise 
ascribed to Kautsa. 

The title “ Saunakiya Caturadhyayika is found, on the other hand, 
only in the last concluding colophon of the Berlin MS. Consequently, the 
ascription of the work to Saunaka based on this unseconded solitary evi- 
dence stands on a very weak ground. 

Internal evidence also possibly goes against the ascription of the trea- 
tise to Saunaka. The Sutra 1.8 — 

makes a third-person allusion to Saunaka and refers to a precept of his, of 
which, as explained by Whitney, the binding authority is denied. It pos- 
sibly still remains undecided as to which work of Saunaka is cited here. 
As Whitney says, the I}k~Pratisakhya, which is traditionally ascribed to 
Saunaka, cites Gargya as holding the opinion embodied in the above-men- 
tioned precept of Saunaka, without exclusively identifying itself in decisive 
words with that opinion. Whichever work of Saunaka might have been 
meant by our author, the form of the Sutra quoted above seems to go against 
Saunaka’s authorship of the present w'ork. We little expect that a celebrat- 
ed author would, in a work of his own, thus exhibit the non-observance of a 
dictum laid down by himself elsewhere, although it is not unusual to find an 
author alluding to himself in the third person. It thus seems inconsistent 
to attribute the present treatise to Saunaka. As such, its ascription to Kautsa 
is certainly justified on the authority of the colophons in our MS as shown 
above. 

I have, however, not been able to locate in the present work any words 
or views ascribed to Kautsa in Y^ka’s Nirukta 1.15, Asvalayana’s Srauta- 
sutra 1.2.5 and VII. 1.19, Apastamba’s Dharmasutra 1.19.4 and 1,28.1, Latya- 
yana's Srautasutra X.2.9. and Hemadri's Parise^akhan^a II. 251. This may 
lead some scholars to distinguish the present Kautsa from his namesake re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned works. However, there is every possibility 
of the same Kautsa having composed more works than one an] of the said 
quotations referring to his own other works. Even the present work is likely 
to be, as I have shown above, a part of Kautsa’s major work. 

At any rate, our author certainly seems to be identical with the Kautsa 
mentioned by Patanjali in his Mahdbhdsya III.2.108 'Tlft- 

etc.'' (Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. II, page 115, lines 17-20) as hav- 
ing studied under Papini. Papini's influence on our author can be easily 
detected through the numerous identical and parallel Sutras in the 

1. “ That the words thus declared to end in first mutes end rather in thirds 
is Saunaka's precept, but not authorized usage.” — Whitney's translation. 
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dhydyi and the present work. These affinities render the identity of our author 
almost certain with the Kautsa mentioned by Patanjali as a disciple of 
Panini. 

If our author comes out to be identical with his namesake mentioned by 
Yaska, then it would unmistakably reverse the popular chronology of Yaska 
and Panini. The said identity, however, is still to be proved and I hope 
Iresh substantial contributions would be forthcoming on this subject from 
scholars. 

Some of Whitney’s other remarks too, in connection with the present 
work, require substantial modification in the new light. That the present 
treatise belongs to the Atharvaveda is substantially proved by the colophons 
of our MS, but the title “ Atharvaveda-Pr^ti^khya ” Whitney gave to it is 
no more justified. Another work in three Adhyayas bearing that title, which 
Whitney in 1862 regarded as almost impossible to discover, has already 
been discovered and since published by V. B. Sastri at Lahore.’ Further, 
the subject-matter of the present treatise entitles it to be called 
a Vedic Vyakaraiia rather than a PrMi^khya with no less justification than 
the Vedic ix)rtion of Papini’s A^tddhydyi. 


Appendix A 

{Deviations in Reading and other Divergences.) 


Whitney’s No. 


Prior to i. 1. 

i. 4. 
i. 13. 
i. 19. 
i. 25. 
i. 30. 
i. 34. 


Whitney’s Reading. 


Chapter I 


?m[: II 

11 3TsnfeW:°ll 

II 

II 

■' II 

II 


Kautsa Reading. 


3Tsrf%H: 




1. The Oriental MSS Library of Ujjain, too. has stocked an old MS of the 
same work designated as Atharvaveda-Pdr^ada-Prdtisdkhya. 

2. Whitney’s emendation of (P^ige 245, “The last word is, 

as I cannot doubt, a copyist’s error for ) is quite uncalled for. 

3. This is Whitney’s emendation. From his footnote the Berlin MS seems 
to agree here with our MS. 

4. Ihis appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 
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Whitney’s No. 

Whitney’s Reading. 

Kautsa Reading, 

i. 54. 

=1 11 


i. 66. 1 




iTRrlqni;* II 

qiqhTT 

i. 68. 

^ 11 

t^RlIrff =q 

i. 77. 

3T% II 

31% ^ ^qrri: 

i. 82. 

3TIRf “ q^: II 

3TI%f fqil^fRqif^ IT: 

i. 85. 

ii 

Sltng^ ( subsequently- 



emended 

i. 94-95. 

II 3TR#JI 

HF^qfoT fRl: 


1%; II 


i. 102. 




qr 11 

grnr 

i. 104. 

II 


After i. 105. 

( Part of the commentary 

( Part of the Text proper ) 


contained in the Berlin Ms . ) qi^fS 

feiTsJ: qftqiS; I f H ( later emended as *’ 

I ^ g§T »T r fel i ^ TI: 

(%s7in^=Tr; §rRTf I 3T fin% r d ’ T< l s^jjR- 

sira’JTTO: I cTRT 3fj; ^JTRTSJ^q^fWr 

^TT: ’TtlM^irCT ^ 


ii. 3. 
ii. 15. 

ii. 16. 


Chapter II 

1511% 'giltlT; II 

cnw HJTnfri^ ^- 

g^^TR: II 


i^% gRtqr;* 
rTr«n ^niRR '' 

q-Wli lIRiq^ II 


1. Vtde Whitney’s note on page 48-“ It is not in accordance with the usage 
of our treatise elsewhere to give, in citing a word or phrase in a rule, another form 
than that which it actually has in the text: we should have expected here 
IRJTfRo.” Obviously the Kautsa reading removes Whitnev’.s difficulty. 

2. This is Whitney's emendation. From his footnote the Berlin MS seems 
to agree here with our MS. 

J. This appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 

4. This appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 

5. This appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 
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Whitney’s No. Whitney’s Reading. \ Kautsa Reading. 


ii. 26, 

ii. 32. 

ii. 47, 
ii. 53. 
ii. 59. 
ii. 73. 
ii. 75. 
ii. 77. 
ii. 82. 
ii. 85. 
ii. 86. 
ii. 87. 
ii. 92. 
ii. 100. 
ii. 105. 
ii. 107. 


Chapter III 

^ 11 I 

(Missing in the Berlin 
Ms?) ^ 

Siiing II II 

7?WII 


1. V'tde Whitney’s note. The Kautsa reading agrees with the other Prati- 
Sakhyas cited by Whitney. 

2. According to Whitney’s note, the commentary in the Berlin MS. is here 
identical with the Kautsa reading. 

3. Vide Whitney’s note (page 141) — “Then follows a lacuna in the manus- 
cript, of some extent and importance, since it certainly includes one or more rules 

” The ending “ ^ of the recovered portion is part, already guessed by 

Whitney, of the Sutra iii.29 “ ^ ”. 


iii. 3. 
iii. 6. 
iii. 20. 
iii. 25. 
After iii. 28. 

iii. 33. 
iii. 53. 


'Sims II I 

^ II 

^ 11 
II 

II , 

an^: It ! 

qrfl^ II 

?TI: II ' 

II 

q II 

it: II 

3Tf$r ^IT SrPTcf: II 




=5[ 

3Ti5^«Fr 

7i|: 

^ HH w+ifiqqqi 

3# StniT miSIrf; 
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Whitney’s No. Whitney’s Reading. 


Kautsa Reading. 


Prior to iii. 55. 


iii. 55. 

iii. 56. 
iii. 60. 
iii. 62. 
iii. 65. 


iii. 71. 
After iii. 74. 


( Part of the commentary 
contained in the Berlin Ms. ) 

II 

II 3TOTRT5cT; SHPiT# 
STIR: #51!^ <II Tli^ll 3d- 


II 3^ ’J13d 3IR: 
%5ra 3I^r II 3% 5?53^: ^31?:- 
^^53^3 3=^ II qi3'?3t ^?3? 


^3R33I355q^ll 3m 3IT? 
^r53^<n333r g^33l' ^ ii 
33ra; ’^3; II 3ds33ra; li ?3R3’. 


3P3: II 


331^'! 3^315333 
3iS^I|3: II 
|3in3f: SUf^J II 
"3;3iR^3 333 II 
5W353g3^d5333; II 

3T^(|3inf%23n?3%irring3i' 
; 3^3ldTr33HI3giTr3rf^3I?IT 
fi33 3c3vq3r 33^ H 


WfeT1333f^ 731331^: II 
( Part of the commentary 
contained in the Berlin Ms.) 
SRqFOfSr ^it3^3> 

^533^: II 3?3: ^3113 

VTsrf^ II '#!3tr?3P33^: II 
3fR:m II 

?33moiFT W3II 3PT 


( Part oj the Text proper ) 
^ JT, 3%3 ’E3ft33I3lf^ 

OTT^ a^3TR3 ?g3t 

3Tf3fd|3: 5lTf>i^ 
( further emended as SIR)- 
) 3Tc3: rIT5?ft td- 


3'r¥3rsWT^i|3«d: Simu (later 
emended as 


33r ^33 ^id 3TR3: difsi 
3ifilr 331 ^3?:: ?3R^d- 


S333 313*?3T 

^rrcr313f5 3T3T; SHf 3{r5333- 

313-131 fRW 5?33[3: 73: 
3d^f3: ^3Rrfdr3: 

imd^d 33131 3^31$^?:: 


drsfdT3|3: 

3311331: 


7'm?3 

5333S3d3li3d5333; 

3m?H%3SlT®B'f^<^W3a31- 


'm53n35E3R3r33RW'!IJlT3T- 
R-ilfdT 3?3133T 33fd 



( Part of the Text proper ) 
3R3?IM 5333113 F3?^pft?3T- 


J33^3: d%: ?31^3 7,^mr- 

c3F33t3; 33^313 slRiRld: II 
^33|UPW 13143 ^ 
^3F3 3ld 3l3#3% 33^ 
31113^'^: 31ST«331 i3’31 3 ^Rl3 


1. This appears as an emended reading in our MS. 

2. This is Whitney’s emendation. From his note the Berlin MS. seems to 
agree here with our MS. 

3. This appears as an emended reading in our MS. 
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Whitney's No. Whitney's Reading, j Kautsa Reading. 


After iii. 80. 


iii. 83. 
After iii. 85. 


iii. 86. 

After iii. 86. 


iii. 89. 
iii. 95. 


qrd II 511^- 

H 2i?r- 5i#fra5 to: 

(?)»' 

( Missing in the Berlin 

Ms. ^ T%T^^ ( later 

emended as ) 

H 

( Not found in the Berlin it 
Ms. and not detected by 
Whitney ). 


•T l?T^IT?i ‘ It 

( Not found in the Berlin 
Ms. and not detected by 
Whitney. ) 

n 

^ n 


Originally ?f later 

emended as jt fiRT^: 




Prior to iv. 1. 


Chapter IV 

I ( Pert oj the Commentary 
I contained in the Berlin Ms.) 

! STT^iqJT; II cISTI 

I Tigszf :ftwu^raTq?rTiftMrai- 

Wji 3TP^ 

I II 

^ aq^iqi?3 ii 'im hi^t- 


( Pat t of the Text proper 
^mRTTqii|i^aipq% ^r^tqrq 
=ei 5 ^% aaS:?nfff 

3q- 

5n^: 5TW iTTaig^i^ 

?riT^ 


1. Vide Whitney’s note (page 177), “Here follows a lacuna, apparently of 
considerable extent etc.’' 

2. On iii.86 Whitney remarks, The manuscript reads fninanti instead of 
mindti, and the final repetition of the rule before its successor is wanting. The 
scribe of the Berlin MS. seems to have erroneously combined into one the two 

Sutras q and ^ 
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Whitney’s No. Whitney’s Rending. 


Kautsa Reading. 


Prior to iv. 1. 
( continued ) 


^ II nf^- 

m II 

; *1%; #•• ^wRTt wats 

?WsqfelR II 

g5H^is3^l^sfe 
II 3ni?jn^ irm qr 
smq ?w?q% II mq?ifr 5 
qi 3 J^ qi q?q; n 

gS^fgJTCIL II 
i^Tirfr 5 t; #sg^rri: 
II ^ f^- 

H^3T^ II jRirftqr 
II ?i|^- 

*ll!i^l^ qt ^TIJT -H^Wd II 

sT^^Hd %r^ ^ 

II Jtl?d^5IT; 

^ldd)dl fMldH n 
srg^mt g nf#- 

^ II ferf^fT^i g^sf^T 

?Wri|?n! ( Transposed ) 

3 ?[iTn 5 »Tfe^ 5 fig^?=i qt 

q^, II ^ %Tfpm 
II 

gq q^ qt q 
qq; II qdPjrNf’g'^dlft 
II 

; ?rjnE?r% q 

Iqiijqid q qm ^ II qw qpqtq- 

'q^^g qiq^qiq qireq% 11 


^ qfir^gqt qi qm qc^qi^qitr 

fqiqi^ qfag^: qqr^ qi^- 


qqiq^Ng^ q ^■ 
armqrq qin qi qf^qm- 
^ qq^ #raq g q5fT%; ^ 
qi qfq qi qt qqi%q qqq^r^ 
«i^cr=gai^rsq iqqiqt 

q-. qigqm: qq«% 

q^jlf^w^IRTT %5iq qqi- 
ftqi ^qtc^qrqt^qmtg qt- 

c^*THT3^TfI ^ cir^T 

sigqmq qr^mfiqi^ qq 
qt^ qff^fqra: qtqtw: ?iq- 
?Rqt f^qq 

qqmr g n^qqigqm qt 
qq wiiijqiq qggjqr 
sqq qqrq # qw qt 
q qg. q^tq 

Brwt «nfl p ? ^iRr qqqqq 
q qpcqrq q qtq q qw qi^q- 
qqtg q^4 qq«qq q gqiq- 
tq^iq^ii BTgqrai: ’tjqicqt qwt- 
qqqq^TiT; qrgqq q;qiqq 


iqRqt II q 
iqqrqq 11 


\'fq: qq^RT 
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Whitney’s No. 

Prior to iv. 1. 
( concluded ) 


iv. 6. 

iv. 12. 
iv. 15. 
iv. 18. 
IV. 20. 
iv. 21. 


Whitney’s Reading. Kautsa Reading. 


^ II ^ 

5TI#RiniIRTt*r: ’TO^%5R^- 

II uRt ^JTPri^ ^ ipit 'i^- 

II R^SI^T 

srg^r iira; ’ll; sTg^inr g 

^i=rn^m; 11 sfRwi <^01 g^T 

II ?WIi^ ( Transposed ) 

imrfoT^qiif^lkwifiTT^'i^ srg^ 5 Jife; ^it: 

II STRl^ aiTI^Rlf^- 

^|T:gTp4qMra ^ 3ir?rf^ 


^^itIt 3Tif^mRcTsn- sn^^- 

at II spflc^TtT ^aw: fegwla ^gsinsa^ aWtr^Rd 3a?f>lT; fegi- 


3nq^F ^raarg^i arig^ ^daigwr 

Ra II ^5raw?ramRRTrara^fa- aa 

^'paaRji caa 


3RjRiRa?^ai^raT:5^:5a- si^^jRaf^ateig^i^Tis^:- 

,«r?^5rc55^?3aFrnfrfli% aar- Icga^rairftf^ 

i^rtPT^a^ II 


1 


i 


3iRfla^^ fe^- 

cata^ii 

3ri%a II 
11 

^r<iai =a II 
II 

^aara, ^firii 


3#^ #a 
o^naaii^i^ai 
aiaiRi^ =a 

?n?i^ 

aaaia^arf^ 
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Whitney’s Nc. 

Whitney’s Reading. 

iv. 23. 

II 

iv. 30. 

II 

iv. 39. 

3Tcr?r srrinw ii 

iv. 42. 

II 

iv. 44. 

f?# II 

iv. 46. 

II 

iv. 53. 

11 

iv. 65. 

11 

iv. 69. 

?5n 11 

iv. 74. 



^ =5f=ErrqftfRqt: ?ifnqT%: ii 

iv. 93. 

II 

After iv. 93. 

( Missing in the Berlin 


Ms.^) 

iv. 98. 

II 

iv. 100. 

=51 11 

iv. 104. 

511^^ 11 

iv. 107. 

'T?r«?f?mRTrf^5R^^r%Rn- 


II 

iv. 117. 

Rg^|5PigiRinqT?Hr34WRT 


crfCfK n 

iv. 124. 

Rjncn?jRrm;% 1 1 

iv. 126. 



( concluding ) 


I 


Kauisa Reading. 


JTFn^Jfr 

gi5R§i3Tt^;5?%^ 

gwrrp# 

( \ ) 

^lc^irc^'T^R#'Sc^55>TI?tRRt 

=2i=^irqT^3it: ^uPTra; 


Brq^rf^ 




?nsiT 1^^'--^ 

?RTiq?iRw% 

R »T^: TRfR^ 


1. From Whitney's note on page 217 the Kautsa reading appears to be pre- 
ferable. 

2. The Kautsa reading removes the difficulty expressed by Whitney on 
page 229. 

3. Vide Whitney’s note on page 231 — **The signature of the section is as 
follows ; 102 ; Caturthasya tjtiyah padah ; so that, unless rule 53 is to be divid- 
ed into two, or unless the copyist's count is inaccurate, we have lost, somewhere 
in the course of the second and third sections, one of the rules of the text.” 

4. Whitney’s note on page 235 shows that the commentary in the Berlin 
MS. takes note of 
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Appendix B 


(Colophons and Enumerations of Sutras). 


Whitney’s i 

Rejerence. j 

Berlin MS, 

Kautsa MS. 

After i. 41. 

^ srapT; 'TT^: 11 ^ vT 11 

a«mi«^fFrFf aw. qi^-. ii i ii 

After i. 62. 

*11^: 11 II 

qi^: ■<. 

After i. 91. 

TT^: 11 II 

■<«. ^ HKTirraTPl^ g^ft^T: 
"Tr^: 

After i. 105. 

sr«nTfs'3ipf: 

?WIH: in^ ( 0 II 

1 qi?: 

Y. ?ic?|52IR^5l 

^g?T«qrf5tqqjfT awl«3M: 
WH: 1. l^riM "ilo. 

After ii. 39. 

a«rjr: "11^: ii 

aw: 

qi^: 

After ii. 59. 

11 'a'Mi feftJl: 

TI^: 11 

^o. 

qr^: 

After ii. 80. 

11 o II qr?: ii 

^1. f^^«5TiwT ggfq: 
qi^: ^ 

After ii. 107. 

in^ (?) II 
?WTH’- II 1 

qi^: v. ^R^«n^5r 

i =qg^«irfq5Kiqr ig^lr^s^wr: 

1 lo^S. IT^‘ ^IVS. 

After iii. 25. 

tr^irr: n j 

i g^qi’-^TTWf aw: 

qrq: ’i. 

After iii. 54. 

1 

ga^q^ qi^: II 

^1. ifh g^ftqr^^nwi 
qi^: H. 

After iii. 74. ' 

! 

gdt^'. qt^: u 

■<fo. gdkMR^ gg>f. 

qi^: 

After iii. 96. 

j II 1 II II 

:i%. g^MIWT =q5*J: 

q[^: Y. 

=qg^i«3nRr'?Rt ggrqts'^M: 
wig: X. 'l’''^- 
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Whitney’s 
Reference. \ 

Berlin MS. ' 

Kautsa MS, 



- - - - -- - ' 

- - ' - - — 

After iv. 46. 

II Y\s II =qgs}?q asm: qRf: II 
and ^§4^ 

asR: qiq: RTR: II 

cc. ^ Rg'^i’RR a«ra: 
ai?: 1. 

After iv. 72. 

1 

=a3#T ai^: II 

\c. =^«rp-RR<R ^rfta: 

aR: 

After iv. 100. 

II qiq:ll 

=^3«rr'RR^ 

ai^: 

After iv. 126. 

^ #r;t% Rga: 

\c. ^ =a3«mRnRa 


11 M ^ =qg5!H- 

' 11 §!’5iq<TI3qqt: ipi II ^-Wf. Y. So JTo f|o 

II ^"RR: II 'iovi. ?J: T|. fj. <1\sY. 


<ivs«|v qt 3% S5 €rRSST^ =^3^1^- 

RTIH 5RTP1 II ;fi!pEr ^RTRII II 




SOME INTERESTING VOCABLES FROM MODERN 
INDO-ARYAN DIALECTS 

By 

BABURAM SAKSENA 

A study of the modern Indo- Aryan (lA) dialects does offer not only 
interesting facts for Phonetics but also for Semantics. I have collected together 
lists of AwadhI and Malvi words and from those offer here a few words as 
specimen. 

Awadhi : onahd, kaniyd, kora, mild, hdlab. 

jVIalvi : dl, kabith, khn, khdpid, tdraj, pataknd, batdnd, bandbast. 

onahd ‘ overcast ’ is connected with Skt. avanaddha^ and bears the same 
sense even now. The same root is found preserved in pahnab ‘ to shut up, to 
put in a fold' which is derived from pra-naddha, 

kaniyd ' lap ’ is a word of the feminine gender and is found particularly 
in Western Awadhi. It corresponds with standard Hindi god. The derivation 
of kaniyd is doubtful. Probably it is connected with Skt. karj^a ‘side' and 
we may compare with it Marathi kdnl fern. * loop of a rope ’ (cited under 
kdnu, Nep. Die., p. 86). 

kora ‘ lap ’ derived from Skt. kroda is a rare preservation of the ancient 
word in its actual sense. It is found in Eastern Awadhi particularly and is 
used in the masculine gender as different from gdd and kaniyd cited above. 
Professor Turner suggests the possibility of Nepali kolto (Nep. Die., p. 108) 
with Skt. kroda. 

Mild ‘a person, a man,’ is found in Eastern Awadhi ; its origin is ob- 
scure. Possibly it has a non-Aryan origin. It is very commonly used by the 
illiterate people. 

hdlab ‘ to wade, to move ’ found in Eastern Awadhi has quite a distinct 
sense from its Hindustani correspondent, hilnd ‘to shake, to move’ (intran- 
sitive) and hildnd (transitive). 

dl ‘ pumpkin ’ corresponds with Hindustani laukl and is evidently a deri- 
vative of Skt. aldhu (Nep. Die, p. 563, see lauko). Like laukl, dl is feminine 
and the two words together make a fine example of the difference in the play 
of the accent in the earlier stages of the Prakrits. 

kabith * wood-apple ’ corresponds with Hindustani kaithd and is derived 
from Pkt. kaviffha. Professor Turner (Nep. Die., p. 105 under katth) quotes 
Dakkhini Hindustani kamu Sindhi kmmtu and Marathi kavdth which have-f- 
while other Indo-Aryan languages have -t. 
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kem * the Kadamba tree * is derived from Skt. kadamha and is the only 
derivative of the word known so far. The corresponding words in other lA are 
loan-words from Sanskrit. 

khat^la ‘ wife, woman ’ is very common in Malvi. Its derivation is ob- 
scure. Has it any connection with khatvd ; khaf-, the meaning being ' one who 
occupies the bed or shares it ' ? 

tdraj ' latrine, Nature’s call’ The origin is obscure. 

pataknd ‘ to put ’ corresponds with the same word in Hindustani and 
AwadhI where it bears the meaning of ‘ throwing, causing to fall The 
M^vi word does not contain any bad tinge and is quite commonly used in 
the sense of Hin. rakhnd. 

hatdnd ‘ to show derived from Skt. vartd ‘ talk has come to be restricted 
in this sense in Malvi although in Hindustani it still retains the meaning of 
‘ talking, informing The transition from ‘ talking ’ to ‘ showing however, is 
intelligible as giving information entails generally some physical gestures. In 
a particular idiom in Hindustani viz., in bhdv batdnd ‘ to suggest feelings by 
the poses of dance the sense of ‘ showing ’ is available. 

bandbast corresponding to Persian band-o-bast * arrangement, manage- 
ment ’ is restricted in Malvi to a particular sense. It means ‘ the arrange- 
ment made to facilitate the coming out in the open of a Purdah princess, 
involving the emptying of the place and its vicinity of all males 

mdtl * husband ’ is peculiar to Malvi and is widely used in this sense. 
Its origin is obscure ; it is unlikely that it has anything to do with Awadhi 
fnd}i ‘ earth derived from Skt. mrttikd. 

If we interest indigenous scholars in the usefulness of collecting vocables 
of the unwritten dialects of I A, I believe we shall find considerable material 
of linguistic interest. Incidentally we shall also be able to know how far our 
spoken, as different from literary, dialects owe a debt to the substratum 
languages. The written standard languages, most naturally, have been avoid- 
ing the loan-words, and what we miss there, is easily available in the dialects. 
In this respect we Indians ourselves can do a lot, unaided by foreign scholars. 



NOTES ON MARATHI ETYMOLOGY—I 

By 

S. M. KATRE 

In my Presidential Address at the Linguistics Section of the Ninth All- 
India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in December 1937 I had occa- 
sion to draw the attention of all Indo- Aryan Linguisticians to the necessity 
of studying the different modem Indo-Aryan languages scientifically and inci- 
dentally correct the many wrong notions prevailing about Modem Linguis- 
tics as applied to Indian Languages. There is so much to be done in this 
field yet, but at times it is necessary to correct wrong movements which are 
liable to bring the whole science into misuse by the application of pseudo- 
scientific methods. It is therefore necessary to review the whole field of 
Modern Indo-Aryan Linguistics and urge upon the properly trained scholars 
not only to publish their scientific researches in English but also give the 
benefit of their specialised knowledge to scholars of each language through 
the medium of that language itself. 

In this series of studies I propose to discuss a few interesting words the 
history of which is as yet not clear to Marathi scholars. The principles of 
modem Linguistics must be clearly borne in mind- before we attempt to give 
the etymon of any given vocable. And the history of modem Indo-Aryan is 
so deeply imbedded in the earlier stages of Indo-Aryan that at times we may 
even have to go deeply into questions which are not the immediate concern of 
a scholar of modem I -A. languages. In this sense these studies will not be 
a regular contribution towards an etymological dictionary of Marathi on the 
comparative basis, but they will form the source book on the foundation of 
which any future comparative etymological dictionary of Marathi will have 
to be built up. They are rather indicative of the methods to be applied 
thoroughly to every word before any comprehensive attempt in that direction 
materialises, and as such we may have to discuss the question of principles 
involved not only in Marathi linguistics but also in the whole field of I -A. 
linguistics. 

To start with the main theme of these studies I shall begin with two 
words which occur in the brilliant paper of Prof. Velankar on "Apa- 
bhram^ and Marathi Metres namely ovi and sdki. Prof. Velankar has 
demonstrated beyond any possibility of doubt that all the common Marathi 
metres are to be traced to the popular Apabhram^ metres which were in vogue 
among the people just before the modem I-A. vernacular came into being. So 
we may overlook for the present the etymology suggested by Raj wade and 


1. New Indian Antiquary {NJA.) LP.15-228. 
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supported by Priyolkar of the word ovi from the root ova ne < Sk. ava- 
yjma^ “to measure off”, and consider the purely historical aspect of the 
question of deriving ovx from the Sk. ardha-catu$-padi. Prof. Velankar has 
made out an unimpeachable case for deriving ovi from Sk. ardha-catu^-padi 
from the metrical point of view, but the linguistic aspect of this question needs 
investigation. 

It is one of the fundamental principles in modem linguistics to take pro- 
per notice of the chronological sequence of all linguistic phenomena ; etymology 
as such can only be supported if the facts are demonstrable otherwise from 
the chronological point of view. For there are many words in the Sanskrit 
lexicons which are patently Sanskritisations of Prakrit, Apabhrami^ or other 
words of a non- Aryan character, and citations of these in no way prove the 
possibilities of such derivations. A case in point is the word bhopld, which 
has been identified by the late Mgr. Dalgado with the Portuguese word 
abbbrcc in opposition to the Sk. lex. Avord bchu-phala'ka ; the lexicon giving 
this word is of recent origin, and may at first sight appear to be a Sanskritisa- 
tion of the Portuguese original. But it has been actually demonstrated that 
this word occurs much earlier than the coming of the Portuguese to India® 
and therefore gives credence to the etymology of Sk. bahu-phala-ka even if 
an earlier occurrence of the Sk. word is not traceable. 

Purely linguistic considerations show that the process suggested by Prof. 
Velankar involves difficulties which cannot be explained away by rules of 
Prakrit Grammar. Although we depend to a large extent upon the orthodox 
Prakrit Grammarians for our understanding of Prakrit Grammar, we do not de- 
pend upon them for our study of Prakrit Linguistics. The object of the Prakrit 
Grammarians like Vararuci and Hemacandra was not to give us a historical 
grammar of the Prakrit languages but to give us a practical method of learn- 
ing Prakrit with the mastery of Sanskrit ; from this point of view there are 
many errors of linguistic terminology employed by these orthodox Gram- 
marians, since the aspects of phonetics, phonology, morphology or semantics 
(concerning ourselves only with the vocables in a sentence and their interpre- 
tation outside of Syntax) were not independently studied as a whole. 

The Marathi word aut is in the first place connected not with Sk, ardha- 
caturtha- but with the form ardha- *turtha ; but here we meet with certain 
difficulties. Sk. ardha- has given us two forms in Pk. addha- and addha- ; 
if Sk. ardha- in the above compound gives us the cerebralised form as sug- 
gested by Prof. Velankar in addhulfha- we cannot derive Mar. au( or for that 
matter Gujarati uthu from the OI-A. form ardha- "^turtha- through the MI- 
A. form addhuttha ; the history of the cerebrals in I -A. shows the untenability 

1. NIA. 1. 223 ff. 

2. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages ((X)S. LXXIV), s. v. 

3. In his note on this word (to be published shortly) my friend Mr. P. K. 
Code gives a reference from ^rlpati s Marathi commentary on his Jyoti^aratnamala. 
Sripati flourished about the 11th century a.d. (see Indian Culture 4. 483). 
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of such supposition. Initially no cerebrals are known to OI-A. in genuine I-A. 
words ; in MI- A. we find initial cerebrals due to cerebralisation (unexplained) 
of OI-A. words in certain instances. Medially we find the OI-A. cerebrals retain- 
ed in MI -A. and the treatment depends upon whether they are single inter- 
vocalic or otherwise. In Marathi and Gujarati, as in some MI-A. dialects 
the lateral retroflex -/- has replaced the -d- in several instances. Apart from 
these changes a cerebral has not suffered such a drastic treatment as the 
losing of the occlusion characteristic in Mar. aut. The cerebralised form 
addha is characteristic of Ardha-Magadh! and Jaina Mahara^trT while addha 
is the only form known to the other dialects. We have actually the form 
addhuttha occurring in Amg.^ besides the cerebralised addhuttha. The form 
dutti is also quoted from the Surapannatti.^ Probably it is a mislection for 
dutthi. The Guj. form uthu preserves the original aspirate of the MI-A. 
and OI-A. stages, while Mar. characteristically loses the final aspiration. But 
it should be remembered that the form addhuttha is not directly from Sk. ardha 
+ caturtha, but from ardha -h *turtha. Now in the case of the equations 
given by Prof. Velankar from Sk. ardha-catus-padi to ovl the cerebral forms 
have to be replaced in the first instance by dental forms of Sk. ardha. But 
the chief difficulty here is the transition of ""-uttha- to °-uddha- (from Sk. 
""-turtha-) ; this is by no means an easily explained phenomenon, though we 
have some parallels in kattha- : kaddha-, etc. No normal historically demon- 
strable phonetical law can explain this vocalising of a consonant cluster, and 
the possible stages are of such a nature as to make the whole process untenable. 
Secondly we have to explain the change of forms like ardha-cctus-padl : MI-A. 
addha- (c)au-ppat through addha- (c) auvai ; we have indeed Hindi caupdt. 
from Sk. catu^-padi. This last will give us in the Apabhramsa stage a form 
like *ddha-uvai or dha-uval but nothing beyond. The syncope is possible 
only at one stage, and we cannot build up hypothetical forms 
indefinitely on such basis. Hence on the happy analogy suggested 
by Prof. Velankar himself we have with us a Sk. form like 
ardha- "^tu^-padi (cf. Sk. ardha- *turtha) giving a MI-A. form *addha-uval 
and an Apabhramsa form * dhuval with only one syncope. This form may 
possibly lead’ to * huvdi or its Vrddhi form * hovat and yield Mar. {h)ovl 
or more popularly ovi. For the forms *^turtha- and *tus- of Sanskrit we 
may cite tur-lya meaning “ fourth This etymology then gets over all the 
defects of the one given by Prof. Velankar and offers a possible evolution 
of the form on the historical basis of deriving Marathi metres from their 
corresponding Apabhrarhsa ancestors. But the more natural way of construct- 
ing the Mar. word on the same basis, taking into consideration the lame or 
defective fourth foot of the metre is to take the original Sanskrit word to 

be apa-padika giving MI-A. words ^ava-vdxd > ' o-vai 'd > ^'o vi-d > Mar. 
ovl regularly. 


1. PlSCHEL, Pr. Gr. §291, (p. 201). 

2. Ibid,, §§290, 450, 

3. Pdia-sadda-mahaf!Lfji,avo, s. v. 
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The second word that I am about to discuss here is more interesting and 
involving of some fundamental discussion of I-A. grammar itself. The word 
sdkl is indicative of a Dvipadi containing 28 mdtrds in each of its two lines 
making a total of 56 mdtrds. Rajwade connected this word with the Sanskrit 
sdkvart indicating a particular Vedic and later classical metre containing 
altogether 56 syllables. Prof. Velankar disagrees with this derivation on 
two counts : firstly the similarity between the two metres discussed is only 
connected with the number 56 and therefore superficial, for the Mar. and 
Sk. metres have nothing else in common, one dealing with 56 syllables and 
the other dealing with 56 mdtrds ; secondly he quotes the authority of Pischel 
to show that no Sk. -r- is lost in MI-A. or the new Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
where it is retained as -r- or As regards the first contention I have no 
remarks to offer and I agree with Prof. Velankar that since the two metres 
are unconnected historically or as no historical connection between the two 
has been demonstrated so far, the derivation appears highly doubtful. But 
what I intend bringing out in this discussion is that a Sk. -r- n e e d not bc‘ 
retained in MI-A. or new I-A. languages. The question of retention must 
necessarily depend upon the origin of OI-A. -r- itself. It is in this sense 
highly interesting to find out what would be the feminine form of sdkvmi- 
in MI-A. dialects in opposition to the feminine form sdkvari of Sanskrit. 
A detailed discussion of feminine base formation will be reserved for my 
basic work on MI-A. comparative grammar. Here I may only mention the 
point that where OI-A. feminine formations show some PI-E. peculiarities 
it is not necessary that the MI-A feminine bases should depend uixm the 
OI-A. bases. In this event though Sk. offers a feminine sdkvari to the mascu- 
line sdkvan-, if we demonstrate that the normal formation of the feminine 
would be a form in MI-A. like sakki, then the case is complete for equating 
Mar. sdkl with the Sk. sdk-vari through the feminine base formations of 
OI-A. and MI-A 

This question takes us to the very problem of the alternance r/n which we 
find in the whole domain of Indo-European grammar. A detailed discussion 
of the problem with reference to I-E. linguistics will be found in Benveniste’s 
Origines de la formation des noms en indo-eruopeen ( Ardien-Maisonneuve, 
Paris, 1935). I shall only take the relevant forms from Ol-A. in discussing 
this question of MI-A. formations. 

In the first place we find in OI-A. certain flexional types in r/n or i/n. 
From dsan- (dsn- in oblique cases) we have dsri-, catur-asra-, etc. Similarly 
Sk. dstki gives the genitive asthndh; uddn- gives us the forms sam-udrd, 
udrd-, anudrd, etc. Sk. dksi : aks-nd ; dsf-k : asndh, ydkr-t : yakndh \ iakf-t : 
sakndh (whence the Prakritised Sk. form cha-ga-na) ; dhar ; dhndm, etc ; 
grdhra- : grdhnu - . ; vasar-, vdsara- : vasan-td - ; udhar : udhnahi. 

This alternation r/n is also found in certain complex suffixes. Of the 
formation in * -ser-f-sen- we have no purely I-A. examples ; for this we have 
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to go back to the I-E. stage where we find this fairly common.^ Similarly 
for the formation *-ter-/-ten- of I-E. we have no purely OI-A. examples, and 
only a comparative study of I-E. shows that where Sk. has the -tara-l-tana- 
suffix the alternation is seen in some of the other cognate languages.^ 

The third formation in this series is in '^-wer/n (or *-merln) and gives us 

the largest number of examples in OI-A. Vedic sna-van has a parallel in ^vestic 
snd-vaT' on which the Prakrit nhdru and Pali nahdru are based giving the 
various new I-A. forms. In OI-A. we have two allied suffixes -vara- and 
-vana-. In this way we get forms like U-vard- ** lord adh-vard- “ feast, sacri- 
fice ”, it-vard- ** going ”, vy-ad-vard- “ gnawing animal ”, kdr-vara- ” action ”, 
etc. A more significant alternance is the feminine formation of -van- in -vori- ; 

ydj-van- ; yaj-van " worshipper ” ; jit-van - ; jit van conquering ” ; rtd-van-: 
rfd-varl regular, truthful ; pl-van-: pl-vari “ full, strong, swelling ” ; sdk- 
van - : sdk-varl “ strong, powerful, able ^-ddvan- : ddvarl *' giver sva-dha- 
van - : svadka-varl constant, faithful ”. Similarly we have forms in -man-! 
mara-\ dsman-\ stone ” ; dd-man- : ad-mar d- g\utionous'\ 

Thus the question of an alternance of r/n goes back to the I-E. stage and 
shows traces even in the same dialect belonging to this group. But while 
the feminine formation of -van-/-vari is common to a few forms the more 
usual formation in OI-A. is -vat-l-vati. Now this suffix becomes -vanta- in 
MI -A. but in the nominative singular, forms in -ram are survivals of OI-A. 
declension. In the Apabhrarhsa stage such nominative singular forms have 
often given rise to new bases. Thus the nominative singular masculine 
sMain rnay easily give rise to the normal feminine sakki, or else the reduction 
of OI-A, -vait directly give us a form like *vaii in MI-A. leading to -vi in 
Apabhrarhsa. Hence the Sk, sdk-van will give rise to MI-A. formations 
like *sakkt or *sakkai, yielding Apabhrarhsa forms of the type *sakkJ or sdkt. 
Thus there is no linguistic difficulty of connecting Mar. sdkt with Sk. sdk-vari 
through the simple form sdk-van. 


1. Benveniste, pp. 100-103. 

2. Ibid., pp. 103-110. 



MISCELLANY 


THE AVIMUKTA-TATTVA OF BaLAMBHATTA PAYAGUI^JPA 

In my search for women writers in Sanskrit, on whom I published some articles 
in the Journal of the Mythic Society, I came across in the Catalogue of the Ori- 
ental Library, Mysore (1922), in the section on ‘ Mahatmya p. 179, a work called 
Avimukta-tattva, (MS. No. C.I054 Devanagari 71 folios), said to have 
been compiled by a lady named Bhavani, — ‘ Bhavani samgrhita.’ The Curator of 
the Mysore Oriental Library, Mr. M. S. Basavalingayya, was kind 
enough to send me extracts of the beginning, end and colophon of this work. 
From the extracts we learn that this Avimukta-tattva on the greatness of Benares 
is a work of Balakrsija or Balam-bhatta, son of Vaidyanatha Payaguocla, and I am 
contributing this note on the work, since the work seems to have remained un- 
known till now, not having been mentioned in works like Mr. Kane’s Hii>tory oi 
Dharmasdstra, I. 

It is well known that Balam-bhatta wrote the Bdlambhatti or Lak^mt-vyd- 
khydna on the Mitdksard and published it as a work of his mother, Lak§mi. From 
the 6th introductory verse in his Dharma-sdstra-samgraha which he began compiling 
for COLEBROOKE, we learn that Balam-bhatta had a stepmother named Bhavani, — 

‘ Lak§misunurbhavanyambah ’—India Office Catalogue, No. 1507. We now learn 
that this Bhavani was his junior stepmother, that Balam-bhatta wrote a treatise 
on the greatness of Benares called the Avimukta-tattva and that this work, ho 
published as a production of this ‘ Dvitiya amba Bhavani ’. I give here the be- 
ginning, end and colophon of the Avimukta-tattva : 

Beginning : TO I TO: I 

TCisiHT^ (?) U 

End : ‘ I 

'T^ 1 [ 2 rrT% n 

^ II 

^ I 

JTf 5T ^?5E^?TEFETq^l 

3% ?? I ER JRnE[: II 

coiophon: ^ ?2n2Rtw^ ( 7r2?3<i#^r ) wr 

According to Mr. Govinda Das cited in Mr. Kane’s History of Dharmasaslra. 
I, p. 462, the time of Balam-bhatta is a.d. 1740-1830. In the same place in Mr. 
Kane s book, we are told that a Benares Palace Library MS of AcurchhoUmbhoffi 
is dated Samvat 1831 (a.d. 1774) and that a Jammu MS of Balam-bhatta’s Upa- 
krti-tattva is dated Saihvat 1848 (a.d. 1791). This Mysore MS of Balam-bhatta’s 
Avimukta-tattva bears an intermediate date, Samvat 1844 (a.d. 1787). 

V. Raghavan 



CORRESPONDENCE 


MY RESEARCH IN LONDON 

When my friends and sympathisers cheered me by their send-offs in last Decem- 
ber, many wondered why I was going to Europe for research in Indian History and 
more particularly in Maratha History. Certain scholars of high repute wrote to 
tell me that I should do better working with my small typewriter in one of the 
Records in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Poona, and derive full benefit of the 
expense and labour involved. 

I often wished the Indian Research Societies and Institutions would concentrate 
more on the collection of catalogues and press-lists than on the publication of records 
or selections therefrom, despite the propagan distic value such publications possess. I 
naturally rejoiced at finding the authorities of European archives sparing no effort 
to secure catalogues and press-lists from every quarter. These are well bound and 
kept in a separate section for ready references and within the easy reach of the 
reader. Every country tells her own tale of her contiibution towards the advance- 
ment of the social sciences and in unravelling the vast treasure of human knowledge 
and experience of bygone ages. With the help of these sources in India, not only 
could duplication of labour and expense have been saved but every effort would 
have presented a distinct advance, 

Ep-to-date card indexes filed according to authors and subjects ser\^e adequately 
to guide an ordinary reader. His requirements are often limited to known sources, 
but the interest of the research worker is not confined only to the main topic of 
the book. His imagination prompts him to see much beyond what has been empha- 
sised and conspicuously noticed by the author. The research worker, therefore, feels 
greatly handicapped if direct access to book-shelves also is denied to him. Titles 
do not generally indicate the subject-matter in detail and are often misnomers. In 
fact, any cross index, however exhaustively prepared, does not prove adequate or 
perfect for his needs. But the old depositories in which his interest is centred are 
so enormously swollen in the course of time that many of them had to find resort 
to the “stack” system, owing to lack of space and funds for rearrangement In 
such depositories, of course, direct access is neither helpful, nor safe from the ad- 
ministrative point of view. This makes the task of the research worker rather diffi- 
cult. His speculation on the imperfect data does not often meet with the desired 
result. The system adopted here of index by personal (or Christian) names instead 
of surnames of Indian authors is most confusing and disadvantageous too inasmuch 
as all references to these authors are made by surnames. Subject indexes, which 
minimise the disadvantages in the author-index, are generally neglected because of the 
necessity for a specialised labour and also because whatever skill displayed is open 
to criticism. 

these advantages and disadvantages, I began my work in the India Office 
ibrary and the British Museum — Oriental Books and Manuscripts Library. A 
closer idea of the nature of the field of research was necessary as any hasty effort of 
t e ind of first come first served ”, must prove not only ineffective but futile, 
particularly in view of the limitations of time and funds within which I have to 
wor . therefore devoted about two months to finding out the actual field of 
wor from the voluminous catalogues and press-lists maintained here. 

Having made my exhaustive notes of all the published and unpublished material 
available here, a plan for my campaign was an absolute necessity, so that whatever 
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harvest I reap must prove helpful and at the same time whatever stage it reached 
it must be self-contained and serviceable. I determined to work on the following 
principles : 

(a) To extract material in the first instance from those manuscripts and pub- 

lications that cannot possibly be lent out, 

(b) To divide the work by periods such as Pre-Shivaji (16th century), Sha- 
haji-Shivaji (1601-1660), Shivaji (1660-1680), Sambhaji (1680-1689), 
Rajaram (1690-1700) and so on. 

(c) To attempt contemporary and direct sources firstly. 

(d) To note and index whatever volumes read (every volume selected is gone 
through entirely). 

I restricted myself in the first instance to the 16th and 17th centuries, and had 
to do my search section by section for various reasons. 


Total No of 

Section vniuKi-^* Volumes gone Volumes to 

through.** be studied.*** 


India Office Library - 

Col. MacKenzie Collections : 


(a) “ 1822 ” 

11 

3 

8 

( b ) Private 

56 

22 

34 

(c) General 

118 

7 

111 

Orme Collection 

262 

82 

1 180 

Sanskrit Collection 

25 

20 

1 5 

Marathi Collection 

63 

18 

1 45 

Miscellaneous 

25 

18 

1 ^ 

India Office Records : — 


1 

1 

Danvers Collections : 




{a) Dutch Records 

i 113 

78 

35 

{b) French Records 

14 

1 

13 

( c) Portuguese Records. 

59 

59 


Charters and Agreements 

14 

5 

9 

Treaties, Contracts and 

42 

7 

35 

Agreements 




Parchment Records 

42 

42 



Factory Records 

not counted 

19 

? 

British Museum-Orkntol 

i 

j 

1 

1 

Books and MSS. Library : 

’ 



Sanskrit Section 

2 i 

1 2 


Marathi Section 

31 

29 

2 

Hindi Section 

2 

2 


Gujarati Section 

3 

3 



European Section 

28 

5 

23 

Persian and Urdu not yet 


426** 


attempted. 





While going through the various manuscripts care is taken to compare the pub- 
lished material with them. For this and other reasons about 163 publications had 
to be gone through. A mention of the following in particular may be of interest : 
(,1) Catrou's Supplement on Aurangzeb-French-1706. 

(2) Valyntin's IVth volume : the Great Moguls, Dutch— 1725. 

(3) Ogilby’s History of the Great Moguls-English, 1675. 


^Indian History generally. 


**16th and 17ih oentury. 
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I have al?o started compiling a Reference Book for identifying paintings of 16th 
to 19th centuries. All the identified Dutch, Mogul, Rajput, and other paintings of 
personages of historical importance are being photographed. The estimate as it 
stands now numbers no fewer than 1000 of these pictures just to make it a repre- 
sentative collection of what is obtainable in Europe. The sets of cards and pictures 
published by local Museums are also being collected. Two photographs worth men- 
tion are : Shivaji’s Sword at the Buckingham Palace and Tatiya Topi — a minute 
previous to his hanging. 

The Dutch and Portuguese records make a valuable addition to our knowledge, 
particularly that relating to the 16th century. Their narratives of events on the 
Western coast provide details of day to day happenings and depict a complete i^ 
one-sided picture. Portuguese records describe sufficiently well the relations of the 
various powers in the Deccan down to the middle of the 18th century The mate- 
rial is voluminous. I can hardly induce myself to attempt anything but the political 
side and have to neglect both the economic and industrial aspects. 


51, Barton Road, 
West Kensington, 
London, W, 14. 


V. S. Bendrey. 

28-7-38. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

[ The acknowledgment of the receipt of a book in this section does not necessarily 
imply that it will be reviewed or that the Editors will undertake to make such 
arrangements. 

The Editors do not take the responsibility of returning to the Publishers such 
hooks as are not reviewed ; the publicity given here is regarded as a full return 
for the presentation of the work. 

Reviews will be published as circumstances permit and copies of them will 
be sent to the publishers of the works reviewed,] 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1936. 
Superintendent, Government Press, Bangalore, 1938. Pp. viii + 187. Price Rs. 8/-. 
From The Director of ARCHiEOLOGic\L Rese.^rches in Mysore. 

Bhrhgaduta, edited by Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, Morris College, Nagpur, (Pp. 35- 
65 of the Nagpur University Jour rial. No. 3, December 1937). Reprint presented 
by author. Pp. 3i. 

Concepts of Riti and Gum in Sanskrit Poetics in their historical development 
by P. C. Lahiri (= Dacca University Bulletin No. XVIII). The University of 
Dacca, Ramna, Dacca 1937. Pp. vii + 310. 

Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alien QuelUn dargestellt von Walther Schubring. 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin & Leipzig, 1935. 61" X 9i". Pp. 251- Pnce ^M. 2^ 
( = Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, HI. Band, 7 e ) . 
From the Publishers. 
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Hymnes et Prieres du Veda — ^Texts traduits du Sanskrit par Prof. Louis Renou. 
Librairie d’Amerique et d’Orient Ardien-Maisonneuve, 11 rue Saint-Sulpiqe, Paris 
(VI), 1938. Pp. viii + 164. 

Polski Biuletyn Orientalistyczny — The Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies, Vol. I, 
1937. The Oriental Institute of the J. Pilsudski University, Krdlewska 10, Warsaw, 
Poland. Price including postage 10 Zloty or 2 Dollars. Pp. 142. 

Srt Jaina-jyotir-grantha-sangraha, edited by Upadhyaya K§amavijaya Gani 
Shah Mulchand Bulakhidas, Mulji Jetha Market, Dvarkesh Lane, Bombay, 1938. 
Pp. 149. Price Rs. 2/-. 

Srimad Bhagavad Gita (Text of Suddha Dharma Mandalam Edition), The 
Suddha Dharma Office. Mylapore, Madras, 1937. Pp. iv f 81. Free within India 
on receipt of two anna Stamps : Foreign Is. postage extra. 

Srimad Bhagavata, condensed in the Poet’s own words by Pandit A. M. Srini- 
vasachariar, translated by Dr. V. Raghavan, with Foreword by Sir P. S. SiVA- 
SWAMI Aiyer. G. A, Natesan k Co., Madras 1937. Pp. xiii ' -!47. Price Rc 1/4. 

The Heart-Doctrine of Sri Bhagvad Gita and its Message by T, Vasedeva 
Rao and T. M. Janardanam. ( = Suddha Dharma Tract No. 3). Suddha Dharma 
Mandalam Association, Mylapore, Madras, 1938. Pp. xvi ‘ 144. Free, within 
India, on application with four annas stamps. Foreign 2.s. postage extra. 

The Mahabharata, condensed in the Poet’s own words by Pandit A. M. Srini- 
vasachariar, translated by Dr. V. Raghavan. with a Fonivord by Prof. S. Radha- 
KRISHNAN. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, 1935. Pp. xvi -r 495. Price Re. 1/4-, 

Valmiki Ramayana, condensed in the Poet’s own words by Pandit A. M. Srini- 
vasachariar, translated by Prof. P, P. S. Sastri, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon 
V. S. Shrinivasa Sastri. Second Edition. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras 1937. 
Pp, xvi + 420. Price Re. 1/4-. 

Wdrter und Sachen, Zeitschrift fur indogermanische Sprachwissenschafl, Volks- 
forschung and Kulturgeschichte — Neue Folge, herausgegben von Prof. Dr. Hermann 
Guntert unter Mitarbeit von R. Von Kienle, H. Kuen. W. Porzig, K. Stegmann 
VON Pritzwald, L. Weisgerber und W. Wust. Band I, 1938 - Heft I. Carl Winter’s 
Univ.-Buchh., Heidelberg. RM, 10- per half year. 



ViRABALLALA II 

By 

S. sRIKAI^ITHA sASTRI 


Vira Ballaja’s long and glorious reign extending over a period of nearly 
hall a century marks an epoch not only in the political history of Southern 
India but also in the cultural history of Karnataka. The Hoysala power that 
had newly arisen from the ashes of the Chalukya Empire had been firmly 
and truly strengthened by the conquests of Visnuvardhana-Bittiga. But 
during the reign of his son and successor Narasimha I the Hoysala empire 
had received a check if not a positive set-back in the attempt at expansion 
over the whole of the southern peninsula. There is no record of any campaign 
that was personally conducted by Narasimha who, born in luxury, seems to 
have contented himself with keeping together the conquests of his father while 
on all sides the Cha]ukyas, the Chdlas, the Pandyas, the Kalachuryas and 
the Yadava,s of Eevagiri strove to dismember the newly formed empire. 
It was under such circumstances that Vira Ballala assumed the reigns of 
office. 


A. POLITIC.^L AND CHRONOLOGICAL. 

Vira Ballala was the son of Vira Narasimha I and Echala Devi. The 
latter is spoken of as “ Pdndya mahdrdjddhirdja Mdnabharana Vamsdn- 
vaya sanjdtd ’’ i.e. born of the family of Manabharana the P^dya sovereign.^ 
Vira Ballala, it might safely be conjectured, must have taken part in his father’s 
campaigns at a very early age for in 1167 a.d., he is already styled “ Malairdja 
raja ” i.e. Lord over Malai.^ Perhaps he grew impatient of his father’s feeble 
control and in 1171 a.d, we find him fighting with some of his father’s feuda- 
tories. By this year he had already acquired the titles “ Tenkanaditya, Tefi- 
kapa Chakravarti, and Sapta Malava Vi§nuvardhana.” His Dandanayaka 
Bittarasa defeated the Chengalva Mahadeva and built Palavarapattana though 
opposed by Chengalava Permadeva, Balaguda Nandi Deva and Kuracheya 
Udayaditya. In that year we find Vira Ballala at Jayamgonda Balla}apura 
on the eve of his coronation. Perhaps these early transactions of his are to 
be interpreted as a rebellion against his father,'* in the early part of the year 
1173 a.d. in Ta!igina<lu and Kodaginadu. The fact that like his grand-father 
he was also called Viraganga Vishnuvardhana has led a few scholars to attri- 
bute some of his achievements to his grand-father and vice versa. He had 
numerous titles, some self-acquired and others inherited. We have to keep 
in mind the warning of Dr. Fleet that care should be taken to distinguish 


1. My. Arch, Rep, 1923. 

2. BL 86 Epi. Car. Vol. V. 

3. My. Arch. Rejort 79 of 1913. 
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between the two in arriving at chronological data. For example even before Vlra 
Ballala conquered TJchhangi. he had already possessed the title Uchhanginatha 
acquired from Bittiga. Hence to arrive at the date of the capture of the 
fort it would not suffice to find out the earliest dated inscription which 
refers to it. Talakadu was probably never taken by him and yet it figures 
in the list of his conquests because Vishnuvardhana had already taken it. 
Keeping these canons of criticism in view, we will try as far as possible 
to settle the chronology and the political happenings in the reign. 

There is some confusion as to the precise date of Vira Ballala's coro- 
nation even in the epigraphs themselves. Mr. Rice and Dr. Fleet assumed 
that Vira Ballala was crowned on July 22nd, 1173 a.d.^ The inscriptions 
give us the following dates : — 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 1 SomaN’ara. July 12. 1173 a.d.^ 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 10 Bhanuvara, Satuiday, July 21-25 1173 a u/ 
Vijaya Sravana Suddha 11 Blianuvara. July 22, 1173 a.d.- 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 11 Bhanuvara. July 22, 1173 a.d.^ 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 11 Bhanuvara. July 22. 1173 \.D. 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 11 Bhanuvara. July 22, 1173 

Nandana Ashadha Suddha 10, Budhavara, July 3rd 1172 a.d. 

Nandana Ashadha Suddha 11. Guruv’ara* July 4th 1172 a.d. 

The choice of dates lies between July 3rd 1172 a.d. and July 22nd, 
1173 A.D. Since the last inscription of Narasimha is dated 1172 a.d.,^ it is 
probable that Vira Balla]a was crowned in the same year, with the supix)rt 
of Tantrapala Hemmadi. {BL 86. Ec. V). 

Soon after his co-ronation at Dvarasamudra he began his era of conquests 
which went on almost uninterrupted to the very last year of his life. The 
Pandyas of Uchhangi, Iruhgolas of Nidugal, the Cholas of Kanchi, the 
Kalachuris of Kalyani, the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Saja chieftains 
harassed the empire on every side. His first campaign was evidently against 
the Pandyas of Uchhangi. In 1174'^ we hear of a battle at Halevagil in 
Havaleya Palya. Uchhangi had been in the possession of the Chd]as for 
twelve years in the reign of Vira Narasimha^ and had resisted every effort 

1. Sewell and S. K. Iyengar place the death of Narasirpha as early as 1170 
A.D. on slender evidence. {Historical Inscriptions of South India). 
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of the rulers of Hoysala empire to capture it. This formidable fort was 
under the command of the Pandya, Vijaya Pandya Kamadeva.^ One of the 
inscriptions describes how Vira Ballala reduced it to dust. 

Chira Kalam ripugGlgasMhya menisird Uchhangiyam muttidur- 
dhara iejdnidhi dhuligdnteyene Konddkdma devovanl 

Svaranam sandodeya Kshitisvaranard bhanddramam striyaram 

tuiagavrdta mumam samantu pididam Ballala bhupdlakam 

Dr. Fleet opined that the siege of Uchhangi must be dated later than 
1196 A.D. It is also held by some scholars that since an inscription dated 
14th March 1177 a.d.,- mentions Vira Ballala as staying at Dvarasamudra, 
it must be inferred that he had not yet set forth on his conquest. And be- 
cause another epigraph dated 26th September of the same year^ says that 
he was engaged in his conquests, we must locate the exact date somewhere 
between the months of March and September. Since the former inscription 
merely says that the King was ruling in peace and wisdom at the capital, 
it does not follow that he had not already made some conquests. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that for five years after his coronation such an energetic ruler 
of an empire surrounded by enemies, idled away his days at the capital. 

The generals who conducted the campaign were Mahapradhana Komara 
Nagadeva, Virayya and Madhava Daiidanayaka. The hill fort was stormed 
after a long siege and the Pandya had to submit after the walls were laid in 
the dust. The Pandya was restored to his possession after his surrender 
and Vira Ballala obtained the titles “ Giridurgamalla'' “ 
tishthdpandchdrya “ Pdndya-rdja-gaja-Kesari ” and since the cavalry of 
the chief was captured on a Saturday he obtained the title of Saniwdrasiddhi.^ 
Evidently like Sri Krshnadeva Raya of Vijayanagara at the siege of Raichore, 
Uchhangi was taken by Vira Ballala on a Saturday declared auspicious for 
war. It is interesting to note that many of these titles belonged to the Kala- 
churis also. Vijaya Pandya of Uchhangi had been the feudatory of Sovideva 
Raya Murari and therefore this campaign of Vira Ballala was primarily 
directed against the Kalachuris whose power had suffered an eclipse after the 
death of the usurper Bijjala. 

In 1175 A.D.'^ Ballala attacked Sibi and captured Haneya Kote which he 
renamed Vijayagiri.^^ In the same year (S. 1097) he marched against the 
Tuluva Chiefs in the Mangalura and Bara Kura districts and took not only 
the title of Tuluvabalajaladhi but also married Tuluvala Mahadevi who be- 
came his senior queen {piriyarasi) She was the daughter of Ahavaditya 
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Vira Vikrama II who belonged to the family of the Guttas of Guttal. Dr. 
Fleet conjectured that she was the wife not of the Emperor but of one of 
his feudatories named Ballaja son of Sirpha of Siantalige nadu. But it is 
now believed that she was the queen of Ballala the emperor. 

In 1176 A.D.^ Recharasa who had the title Vastuihaika-bdndhava aban- 
doned the decaying Kalachuri empire where he had been the prime-minister 
and accepted office under Vira Ballaja. The emperor made an attack on 
Tiptur in this year. A great merchant (mahdvaddavyavahari) Devi Setti 
built a Jaina temple called Vira Ballaja Jinalaya.^ 

In 1177'^ (Monday 26th September) Vira Ballala had gone to Uchhangi 
to consolidate his conquests prior to the march to the south against Kanchi. 
It is well known that the Kannada poet Rudrabhatfa in his Jaganndiha 
Vijaya written during this reign gives the title “ Rdja-raja-pratishthanirata ” to 
the emperor. Whether this Raja-Raja is the second or the third of the name, 
it is difficult to say. Many scholars hold that it was during the days of 
Vira Narasimha II that Hoysaja intervention in Choja politics began for the 
first time, but facts seem to point otherwise. It is extremely probable if not 
certain that Vira Narasimha's reinstallation of Raja Raja III must be placed 
during the last years of Vira Ballala or the first years of Vira Narasimha II. 
The dealings with the Chojas began very early in Vira Ballaja’s reign. 
Uchhangi, as has been already mentioned, had been besieged by Cholas 
for twelve years before Vira Ballaja recaptured it. An inscription of 1174 a.d.‘ 
tells us that Ballala burnt the “ Cholika Kshititala” Another inscription 
C’f 1184 A.D.'^' gives the title '' Chola Kataka Surekara"' (plunderer of the 
Chdja army) to the emperor. A third inscription of 1188 a.d.^^ mentions 
Samanta Someyya nayaka who had the title Kddavabala jaladhi badabd- 
nala*' Evidently the dealings with the Kadava Perunjinga must have begun 
before that date. 

However we have no right to assume that Vira Ballala was content- 
ed with merely one expedition into the Chola country nor can it be assumed 
that he had no need to retake Banavase, Panurhgal, Palasika etc. when they 
had once been conquered or that since Vira Ballala was in Dvarasamudra 
in the year 1177 a.d. he had not yet started on his conquests. 

During the comparatively weak rule of Vira Narasiryiha I, the Chajukyas, 
the Cholas and the Kalachuris had become powerful. Banavase had fallen 
into the hands of the Chalukya general Brahma. Uchhangi was in the hands 
of the P^dyas. Hanuitigal was under the Kadamba ruler Kamadeva who 
had deserted Vira Ballaja for the Kalachurya Emperor. Therefore Vira 
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Ballaja had every need to drive out these intruders from the Hoysala empire. 
The dealings with the Chdlas must have begun soon after the conquest of 
Uchhangi. 

Dr. Kielhorn in the appendix to the eighth Volume of the Epi^raphia 
Indica gives the dates of Ria’ja Raja II as 1146-1161 a.d. Relying on this 
it is believed by some scholars that the title ‘‘ Raja-raja-pratishthanirata ” 
given to Vira Ballala by Rudrabhatta must be a reference to Raja Raja III 
who came to the throne in 1216 a.d. on some day between June 27th and 
July 10th, as before the former date there ruled Kulottunga III and Vira Balla- 
la’s early part of the reign is not contemporaneous with that of Raja Raja II. 
But since the revised dates of Raja Raja II have been given as 1146 to 1178 
A.D. and because as already pointed out, there is an inscription of 1175 a.d. 
which refers to the burning of Chola vishaya, it is reasonable to conjecture 
that about the year 1174 a.d. Vira Ballala reinstated Raja Raja II. ^ The 
latter was evidently harassed by Rajadhiraja II who had come to power 
in 1172 A.D. Thus Vira Ballaja’s intervention in Chola politics must be located 
between 1172 and 1178 at which latter date Kuldttunga III succeeds Raja 
Raja II, 

The next campaign was against the Irumgolas of Nidugal. In 1178 a.d. 
Vira Ballala’s empire was limited on the north by Savimalai, in the east 
by Nangali, and Padiyaghatta, in the south by Kongu and Cheram, Anamalai 
and in the west by Barakur and Ghatta\^di'^ 

In 1179 A.D."^ (7th April, Saturday) Vira Ballala fought with Sankama- 
deva at MadavalH near Chavuti ghafta. This Samkama is evidently the 
Kalachuri emperor who had the title Nissanka Malla and claimed Vira 
BallaJa’s homage. Sovideva Raya Mumri died in 1178 a.d. leaving a fast dis- 
integrating empire to his two sons Sankama and Ahavamalla who by the 
help of Piriyadandanayaka Kavapna restored the fallen fortunes of the house. 
This Kavanna styles himself “ Kalachuri rdjya samuddharana ” i.e. the up- 
lifter of the Kalachuri empire. Ahavamalla had effected a distribution of the 
Kalachuri dominions between himself and his brother about the year 1178 a.d. 
and this was taken advantage of by Vira Ballala. 

Sdmi^vara IV of the Western Chalukya family who had been supplanted 
by Bijjala and his sons, now strove in his turn to rally round himself the 
old chieftains who had been staunch supporters of the family fortunes. 
Foremost among them was the Dandanayaka Brahmadeva of Banavase who 
devoted his energies to uphold the Chalukya power against the Kalachurya 
usurpers. Brahma styles himself ‘‘ Chalukya rdjya pratishthdpandchdrya'' 
Kalachurya Kdldnala ” and “ Chalukya rdjya samuddharatj^a. Vira Ballala 
however defeated the Chalukya forces under Barmadeva or Brahmadeva, 
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thus setting limits to the Chajukya political jurisdiction in the North at 
Heddore. 

In 1180 A.D., we find Kallayya Nayaka of Gallipa]eya fighting the battle 
of Ummadibavara. On Monday February 9th 1180 a.d.^ Mahapradhana 
T5ya Singayya and Basavayya Nayaka of Hanurhgal were encamped at 
Uddareya Koi^te and were involved in a fight with the son-in-law of Bankayya 
Nayaka. 

In 1181 A.D. Vira Ballala was at Huliyera nelavidu. 

In 11822 Bappadandadhipa who had the title Drohaghaiatta'* and 
founded an agrahara named Drohagharatta Chaturvedi mangalam, had won 
for Ballala all the region bounded on the North by Perdore, including Malai- 
nadu, Tulunadu, Bayilnadu, and Cholamaiidala. A battle also took place 
in Kilalainadu where the fort Peruvadakkottai was under the general Adich- 
chandan and his mercenary soldiers. 

In this year, on Monday November 9th'* (SubhakU, Maigasira sxiddha 
Padyami, Somavara) the Chief queen Padmala presented VIra Balla]a with 
a son and heir. Thus by 1218 a.d. when Vira Narasimha was formally crown- 
ed, he was already thirty-six years old. 

Between the years 1183 a.d. and 1188 a. d., Vira Ballala was at Dvara 
samudra evidently preparing for the second expedition of conquest. In 
1184 A.D. he lost his queen Chikka Bammala for whose merit he made a 
donation.^ In 1188 a.d. we hear of a boundary dispute in Aggad ala ayara- 
valiyagadi'' when one Bidiga and Amnea died in the fray.' 

In 1189 A.D. began the long war with the Yadavas of Devagiri who had 
wrested the northern parts of the Chalukya Empire from Someswara and had 
penetrated far into the Hoysaja territory. The Kajachuris also took the offen- 
sive as we find Vira Ballala encamped at Hadideya Kuppa against the attacks 
of Murari Kesava Narasirnha, when one Guriya Malla attacked the general 
Gandapendera Chenna Kalama Sahini, the dandandyaka of the Kalachuri 
Bhujabala Chakravarti.® 

It was in 1190 A.D. that the decisive battles which fixed the northern 
limits of the Hoysaja empire were fought. Vira Ballaja was at first encamped 
at Hallivur and then at Lokkigundi. Bhillama had v^ncamped at Herur 
and attacked the Hoysaja army with 12000 cavalry and 200,000 foot at 
Soratur. The year 1191 a.d. usually given as the date of the battle seems 
to be wrong. Bhillama suffered a heavy defeat on Sunday 23 December 
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1190 A.D.’ and fled from the field of battle leaving remnants of his army 
to perish, pursued by Vira Balla]a as far as the Krshna. An inscription 
graphically describes the fight. 

Sandugrdhita raktadmdavalirddattl maht chakra mi | 
nnendingdfuva dottidattegala bettellelliyum batteyin | 
nendingappudu Mdrigam hasivadendingappudem bannegam j 
Kofidam Sevuna Scdnyamam bavaradol Balldla bhupalakam jj 

Eradum lakkambaram sutthaneyarasani sanndhadim panneralsd- 
siradasvasreni melaniikarvaneya mani parydnctdint torkevettai 
tare tonnonddneyim Seuna ndpa balamam nunki bennatti kondam | 
Soraturim Krshna vhxi nadiyatadivaram Yxra Balldla rdyam ! 1 

A Kannada poet Rajaditya also says : — 

Madandrdti nrpdlakam bhayadi bengotfddu tirpalli td- 
nadiyolbidduvu paticha bhdge hayashatbhdgam disdpattavd 
dudu murbhdge kadarchi vodidavu chdlurbhdge Idyakke san 
dudu mikkarunuru vdji sahitam kettodidam Bhillamam. 

By this gical victory,- the Iloysaja empire included within its compass 
Virataraja nagara, Kurugodu, Matanga Hill, Gutti, Guttavojal, Uddare, Kaledi 
Bandapikke, Ballare, Soratur, Erambarige, Haluve, Manuve and Lokkigupeji. 
V’Ira Ballala now claimed to be an emperor, established his own era and 
assumed imperial titles as Samasta bhtivandsraya, SrlprthtivaUabha, Mahd- 
idjddJmdja, Paramesvara, Paramabhaftdiaka, Piatdpa Chakravarti, Bhuja- 
bala Chakravarii, Asahdya sura" etc. Bhillama was not killed in this 
fight, as an inscription in the Trikutesvara temple at Gadag dated June 1191 
A.D.-^ tells us that at the request of his minister Jaitrasimha, he granted Handi- 
gola in Belvola 300 to the god Trikutesvara. But he died soon after, before 
the year 1 192 a.d. wJiether actually slain by Mra Ballala or not it is impossi- 
ble to say with certainty. 

In 1192 A.D. the Yadava Jaitugi cr Jaitrasimha now tried to avenge the 
death of Bhillama and marched on the Kuntala kingdom to regain the lost 
I>cssessions and prestige. Lokkigundi^ was attacked but Baladeva (Vira 
Ballala) defeated and repulsed him retaking Lokkigundi and marched again 
as far as Gadag where an inscription tells us that he acquired the lordship 
of the Kuntaja country from Jaitrasimha. The Hoysala empire now^ included 
Nangali, Kongu, Singamalai, Rayapuram, Tajakadu, Rodda, Bengiri, Kol- 
lagiri, Ballare, Vajluru, Chakragottam, Uchhangi, Viratanapolal, Bankapura, 
Banavase, and Koyyatur.^’ Eragadandanatha was placed in charge of Bana- 
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vase 12000 and StotaHge 1000.^ A battle took place at Sigalnadu^ when 
Sigalnadalvar seized fifty horses near Tumbikere where Murasadi layar had 
encamped. The latter then destroyed Kavepaleya and marched to Anilaivadi 
against Sikkeya nayaka of Mukkodal in Sigalanadu. 

In 1194 a.d. 3 Vira Ballala was at Baguliya Nelavidu and on Thursday 
18th August laid siege to Kurudakote. 

In 1195 A.D. he had reduced Erambarige and encamped there.^ 

In 1196 A.D. he was engaged in fighting Kamadeva of H^uipgal. Vira 
Ballala had his camp at Anekere and his general Sahani died in battle per- 
haps at BalehalJi in Avatur 120 of Talagainfidu Kodgi nadu.^ Kamadeva 
had taken up the Kalachuri cause and we find him fighting the Hoysalas 
upto 1204 A D. There was a skirmish with the people of Kenkere.^* 

In 1197 A.D. Vira Ballala was at the Hallavur or Vijayasamudra on 
the banks of the Tunga-bhadra in the course of his northern conquests.'^ His 
commander Madhava captured the fort of Ekkalarasa. 

In 1198 he was encamped at Kukkanur-Koppal*' and made a grant 
at Mudgonda Sojapuram.^ 

In 1199 Vira Ballala was at Lokkigundi when Sindeya nayaka won the 
battle of Hatti ever the Nilagiri army.*^' One Dasayya Nayaka figures as the 
commander of Valangai forces.^’ In 1199 Samantas Lakkeyanayaka and 
Madayya made a grant to Pampa Virupaksha.^- 

In 1200 A.D.^ ’ he was at Huhyere nekvldu after taking the formidable 
fort of Nidugal from the Irurhgdla and cutting off the head of one Tailapa. 
This Tailapa was the son of Ekkalarasa a feudatory of Sankama Kalachuri. 

In 1202 we hear of a battle at Baniyur.^'^ 

On Monday 13th January 1203 a.d. (sivarMri) Malleyana Dandanayaka 
took the fortress of Udareya Kote.^'* In the same year, Yadavas re-com- 
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menced their war against the Hoysalas. We find the chief queen (piriyarasi) 
Ketala ruling at HaHavur in Masavaddi from Hallavur.^ 

In 1204 while Vira Ballala was at HaHavur, the ndlprabhu Bichasetti 
died fighting with Noriamba Nayaka.^ 

In 1205 Ramayya Nayaka of Chunchuna Kote fought with Edavara 
Rachayya Nayaka at Belavur.^ On Monday 25th April a battle was also 
fought at Kereya magali. 

In 1206 A.D. Vira Ballala claims to have captured the elephants of 
Somesvara and his son Vira Narasimha is mentioned as joint ruler.^ 

In 1207 A.D. (November 5th Monday) a battle tcok place at Ketana 
halH near BaUigave. ' 

In 1208 A.D. we find Vira Ballaja rnce more marching on Heddore.^ 

In 1909 he was encamped at Vijayasamudra on the banks of Tunga- 
bhadra on his exited it ion against the YMavas.* 

In 1212 A.D. (8th April, Monday) Singhana was defeated in battle as he 
was marching on the Kuntala country. In the same year a few months 
before ( 3rd" January, Sunday) we find Ballala at Hallavur and his queen 
Padmala at Hosahadangili.^* 

In 1213 A.D. Vira Ballala lost the dominions North of Malaprabha 
to singhana Yadava. An inscription of 1214 a.d.^*^ gives the title Sevuna 
Kataka surekararum ”, to Arakereya Bonkeya Nayaka, Honnahalli Madeya- 
Nayaka Kaleyanayaka, Bachehalji Bokeyanayaka, Bellura Macheyanayaka, 
Mongalacharya Kasavey Nayaka, Baragiyana Macheyanayaka, Masaneya 
Nayaka, Koleyadi Nayaka, achai.uia, Marenayaka, etc. 

In 1214 (15th September. Monday) we hear that Gujjaras had pene- 
trated even to Dvarasamudra itself where in the Ittigegeri, Amitayya, son of 
Basavadaiidanatha and Mejayya, son of Kamayya Dandanayaka, forc- 
ing the enemy to retire, died in battle. 

In 1217 Basavanna Dandanayaka was ruling from Kurugbdu. In this 
year the expedition against the Magara Kingdom took place. An inscription 
of 1218 A.D.’*** already gives Vira Narasimha the titles ** Magora rajya disd- 
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patta/' “ A4iyama nayaka gharattar and “ Chdla pratishtMpandchdrya'' 
Therefore all the transactions in the Chola country must be prior to 1218 a.d. 
and of course long before the marriage of his son Vira Som^vara in 1234 a.d. 
In this inscription Vira Ballala is styled Dakshina Chakravarti i.e. Lord of 
the South, and was ruling at Dvarasamudra called also Vijayasamudra. 
His general was Malleyanayaka of the family of Sambuvaraya (Samhuvaraya 
Kddavardya Kuldnvaya) . The dealings with Cholas in the time of Narasimha 
and Somesvara are recorded in a Sanskrt work of Sakalavidya Chakravarti, 
named “ Gadya Karndnnta'"^ It speaks of a ninety days battle between Vira 
Narasimha and the Magadha (probably the Magara), Pandya and Chola 
chiefs who had overrun Raja Raja Ill's territory and imprisoned him at 
Jayanta mangalam (Sendamangalam). Narasimha took the fort, released 
the King, marched on Srirangam and compelled the Pandya to acknowledge 
his suzerainty. 

In 1218 Vira Narasimha plundered the Chdla capital.- In S. 1139-40 
we hear of Somesvara ruling in Cholika vishaya. That the struggle with the 
Kadava Peruhjinga was even earlier than 1233 a.d. is proved by an inscrip- 
tion of 1222 a.d. which calls Narasimha “ Chdla Kamala Kanjapnya ” who 
restored the fortunes of the Cholas by defeating Adiyama, Chera, Pandya, 
Magara and Kadava. (Adiyama Chera Pandya Makardddhata Kadavaiam 
Kavartegondu Chdla neUarakke tandam). Therefore the Makara expedi- 
tion must be placed in about the year 1217 a.d. when a march on Srirangam 
took place before 24th July.'^ Narasimha captured numerous elephants of the 
Magara King. 

Aneyandyakange neraddneya ndyakanalladdnanem’ | 

hmudi yevudendu Narasimha mahipati niirngdvudam 1 

tdniradetti mudat^a disdvarduddhataram pcfrolchi nu | 

rdneya noddidd Magara ndnegalam piditandanak'adim | 

Perhaps it is from the capture of the Makara elephants that Ballfda 
assumed the title of Gajaventekdra^ like Praudha Devaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagara. 

In 1219 A.D. Vira Ballala had his camp at Nalluru Koppa.” The next year 
saw his demise. Since Vira Narasimha was crowned emperor on Thursday, 
April 16th (not the 18th) 1220 a . d ^ the death of his fainer must have taken 
place previous to that date probably in the month of March. The attachment 
and fidelity that Vira Ballala evoked in his followers is probably unparalleled 
in history. Kuvara Lakshmadapdadhipa and his wife Suggaladevi had been 
brought up by Ballala in his palace like his own children without any distinc- 

1. My. Arch. Rep. 1924. 

2. My. Arch. Rep. 1916. 

3. Epi. Ind. Vol. XIII. 

4. HLK. 2, Epi. Car. XI. 

5. Cn. 211, Epi. Car. V. 

6. Cn. 172, Epi. Car. V. 
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tion of master and servant. He had honoured them with the “ T o4<na ” and a 
“ Gm}4cip^Vt4eTa ” of pearls. Suggala was also permitted to wear the 
“ td4<^ra ” on her left foot.^ 

“ Jayasimha Kshitipalakange Jagamellam batpiisal pui^du bha. 
sheyana Suggalcdevi koUateradim Ballalabhu pottama 
— priyaputrathge Kumara Lakshmarathini nathangekoltalmanah 
priyeya Suggaladevi bhasheyanila chakram pogalvannnegam.” 

One thousand of his heroic followers had also vowed to die with him at 
the death of their lord and sovereign. 

Tore ddldanodane sdyade 
peragulidam toredu saitavanevele dald [ 
varevevod neniba gatjdare 

toredar Kali Kuvara Lakshmmodanali subhalar ” 

“ Thinking that he who continued to live even after his master was no more, 
was as good as a corpse, the heroes followed Kuvara Lakshma s example and 
went to heaven.” 

Thus did the people pay their homage to the qualities of their prince and 
Master — with their own very lives — a sacrifice befitting a heroic age. 

B. Administrative and Social 

The administration of the kingdom lay in the hands of the king aided 
by eight chief ministers and numerous daf.i4andyakas, sandhivigrahins, hegga- 
des, ndlprabhus, gaun4as, etc. Chief among them were (1) Kesavaraja Cha- 
mupa, (2) Paijamapparasu. (3) Gauriyamalla, (4) Mahapa^yita Basavayya, 
(5) Ballachamupa, (.6) Sriranga nayaka, (7) Ramaijiia, l8> Narasimhadeva, 
(9) Chattayya, (10) Melayya, (11) Machayya, (12) Noijebe nayaka, (13) 
Kumara Paiiditayya, (14) Amitayya, (15) Madayya ,(16) Jattayja, (17) 
Nalprabhu Sanka gavunda, (IS) Srikaranagrani Parsva, (19) Vishiiu, (20) 
Echa, (21) Revapa, (22) Narayapa. (23) Nagadeva, (24) Sarvadhikan 
Lakshmayya, (25) Mahasamanta Tantrapala Hemmadi, (26) Suji Madayya, 
(27) Sandhivigrahi Narapammayya, (28) \Tradeva, (29) Mahadeva Arasu, 
(30) Choramayya, (31) Samanta Somayyanayaka, (32) Jaibhata, (^33) 
Recharasa, (34) Idayur Buveyanayaka, (35) Govinda, (36) Marayya Naya- 
ka, (37) TudapiJlai Dapdanayaka, (38) Mallayya, (39) Mallideva, (40) 
Gangamahamapdalika Baramarasa, (41) Ekkalarasa, (42) Kadamba Kama- 
deva, (43) Rafta Mallikarjuna, (44) Kallayya, (45) Adichchandan, (46) 
Sikkeyanayaka, (47) Bettarasa, (48) Dummeyanayaka, (49) Samanta Deka- 
rasa, (50) Bharatamayya, (51) Bahubalidapdanatha, (52) Sindeyanayaka, 
(53) Malayappa, (54) Ramadeva nayaka, (55) Chikkayya, (56) Pergade 
Kesi, (57) Vaijarasa, (58) Kappegouda, (59) Sankappa, (60) Trilochana, 
(61) Sahipi Harihara, (62.) Eraga, (63) Bhapdari Hulla, (64) Amrtavala, 


1. Bl. 2, Epi. Car. V, Pt. I. 
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(65) Polalvadandanatha, (66) Sajjevalla Padmanabha, (67) Chandramauli- 
mantri, (68) Masana Gavuiida, (69) Surige Perumal daijda nayaka, (70) 
Singa Pillai, (71) Pergad Javaramayya, (72) Honnagavunda, (73) Arakere 
Bonkeyanayaka, (74) Bellur Machayanayaka, and (75) Kasavayya nayaka, 
etc. Vira Ballala also sometimes appointed his queens to govern the provinces 
as in the case of Padmala who governed Masavadi. 

Of the generals mentioned above Amrta, Mantri Kallayya, Masa^ayya and 
Basava are represented as the four arms of Vishnu’ ( Vishnu vardhana Ballala). 
B^uvali and Bharatamayya as the descendants of Mariyane, were related to 
the Emperor by longstanding family-ties from the days of Vinayaditya." Danda- 
nayaka Narasimha evidently belonged to the defunct Ganga family as he 
styles himself N anniyaganga, Ganga-Gangeya, etc., the titles assumed by 
Butuga and others. In 1202, he was ruling in Asandi nelevidu. Mallayya 
Nayaka belonged to “ Sainbuvardya Kddavaraya Kuldnvaya'' 

In spite of the continuous war throughout the reign, the country seems 
to have been peaceful and prosperous. The following taxes are mentioned in 
the inscriptions : — {l)Gaddurr}iballi, (2) Nidividiya sidddya, (3) Aneyasese, 
(4) Kudureya sese, (5) Khanava siddaya, (6) Bhandi gede dere, (7) Kdti 
hadike, (8) Kottigedere, (9) Tddaragadydna, (10) Kuruvaragdnike, (11) 
Adikeya sumka, and ( 12 ) Maidandda Heggade Kdnike, Another tax Holeyura 
bdlavana is evidently a poll-tax on the pariahs. Two measuring rods Bhe- 
rundanagale and Drohara malla are mentioned. 

Foreign trade flourished exceedingly during the reign. The inscriptions 
mention numerous mahavaddavyavahans who traded m Arab hoist's by way 
of Honavara and other western ports, in pearls of Ceylon and Malabar, San- 
dalwood, Silks and ether luxuries. The Hoysalas like their political heirs -~- 
the emperors of Vijayanagara, were forced to imix)rt horst's from foreign 
countries. One secret of the success of the Yadavas was their powerful cavalry. 
Vira Ballala felt that proper strengthening of the cavalry would be' of advan- 
tage to repulse the northern attacks. Some of the merchant-princes mention- 
ed are: (1) Chatta Setti, (2) Kavadamayya, (3) Rajasreshfhi Kammefa 
Sri Malliyogappa, (4) Hoysala pattanasvami (lord-mayor) Sovi-Setti, (5)* 
GandanarayanasetU, (6) Vira Ballala pattanasvami Naga, (7) Manikya 
Bha^dari Ramadeva nayaka, (8) Bahubali Setti, (9) Parisa Setti, and (10) 
Vaddavyavahari Devi Setti, etc. The maritime trade-transactions of Chatta 
Setti and Dasaya are thus eulogised in inscriptions.*^ 

Hariddsdbhdndamam V drunigmadisuvam V drunivastuvam vk- 
taradindrdseyolperchisuvanosedu Kauberi yim dyumnamam no- 
dire ydmydbhdgaddl sandi suvaneseva mdulyangalam Samyadindu- 
ttaradikkingattuvam nodmupama vardjam Ddseyam ddshadiiram !| 

1. Epi. Carr. VI. 

2. Ngm. 32, Epi. Cat, IV. 

3. Ak. 22, Epi Car, V. 
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Hariyahayakke tddenipaheshachayamgala nindradantigam | 
sariyenisirpa dantigalanabhradoHnde supdni muttindl 
nereyenisirpa muttugalanaide bahitrade tandu mdruvam 
dharaniparoldu Hanmatada Chattapa Setti santatam 

Vira Ballaja was fond of reclaiming forest-lands and planning out new 
towns. He beautified the capital and Arasikere which he made a treasure- 
town (Bhanddravddi) ? In 1171 A.D., he built Palvarapattana after defeat- 
ing the Chengalva Mahadeva.'^ In 1186,- Sachiva Viradeva cut down the 
forest in Malainadu and founded Vira Ballalapura. Vira Ballala renamed 
HaHavur Vijayasamudra and Jayangonda Ballalapura was founded near Ara- 
sikere. Haneyakole was renamed Vijayagiri after its capture.^ There is also 
an old local tradition to the effect that while out hunting, Vira Ballala happened 
to come across a small hamlet which occupied the place of the present city 
of Bangalore and founded the nucleus of the city. 

C. Religion and Fine Arts 

The 12th century in the History of Karnataka is of great importance 
because of the new religions Vira Saivism, Visishtadvaitism of Ramanuja and 
Dvaitism of Madhava that made themselves felt in the lives of the people. Soon 
after the demise of Basava and Bijjala by 1170 a.d., Vira Saivism with all 
the fervour and enthusiasm of a newly formed creed fulminated over Karnataka 
and all its neighbourhood. The religion of Rammuja after the deatii of 
Bittiga Vishnuvardhana took up its stronghold in Melukote and brought 
some of the Emperors to lean definitely towards its tenets. By about 1200 
a.d. Madhvaism also clustered round Udupi and other places in the South 
Kanara districts. Besides these there wwe of course Jainism, with its centre 
in Sravana Belagoja, Advaitism, Kashmir Saivism, Lakulisa Pasupata at 
Sthanu Rudrapura, BalUgamve and other places. 

Vira Ballala is said to have been well-versed in §aiva tenets and Pi^kurike 
S5ma mentions Bhillama and Vira Ballaja in his Garj^a sahasra ndma. 

Vira Ballala was a liberal-minded ruler and gave equal patronage and 
protection to the followers of all faiths. From his own hands he made a grant 
at the request of Devaija, the son-in-law of Lakshmayya, to the Agnishthigeya- 
matha at Khandya.''’ He visited Sravana Belagola personally and confirmed 
all the grants previously made to Gommata.® His queens were free to follow 
any faith they pleased. His minister Sachivottama Rechar a.sa built Sahasra- 
kutci Jifia BiffibdlQya at Arasiyakere^ and the ^antinatliialaya at Sravana 


!• Ak. 71, Epi, Car, 

2. Hz. 20, Epi. Cm. IV. 

3. Tk. 45, Epi. Cm. VI. 

4. Mlk. 12, Epi. Cm. XI. 

5. My. At. Rep. 38 of 1927. 

6. Epi. Car. II. 

7. Ak. 77, Epi. Car. V. 
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Belagola. In 1176 a.d., the merchant Devi Sefti built Vlra Balldla Jinulaya 
named after the king.^ Again Vira Ballala Pattaijasvami Nagarasa made a 
grant to Gommata and built a dancer’s hall to Parsvanatha at Sravana Bela- 
gola.^ The minister Chandramauli and his wife Achambika made grants to 
Adhyatmi Balachandra." Kammata Malli Setti who ruled Bandanikke under 
the suzerainty of Vira Ballala and Amdtya Surya Dandanayaka who are des- 
cribed as the devotees of Narayana made a grant to Smtinatha Basti at Ban- 
daijilcke.^ The four brothers Amrta, Masaiiayya, Kallayya and Basava not 
only built the Amrtesvara temple but also the Ekkoti Jinalaya at Vakkalagere.® 
Adigavuiida built not only a temple to Adi Mallikarjuna but also a Basadi.® 
Inscriptions mention that the Chatussamayas of Jina, Buddha, Hari and Hara 
were equally patronised and there was little communal animosity. 

The Saiva gurus who figure in the epigraphs of the reign are : 

(1) Ketaji, Devendra Sakti, Ramasakti, Vamasakti, Mahadevaji, Chikka 

Kaviji. . 1 , 

(2) Nagarasa Pandita, Sivasakti, Kalyanasakti. 

(3) Bappaji, Mallikarjuna Pandita. 

(4) I^nasakti, Kalyapasakti, Devendrasakti, Narasimhasakti. 

(5) Bandarasi. 

(6) Sadydjatacharya, Raja raja guru Kriyasakti, Vamasakti. (The 
Kriya^aktis also figure in Vijayanagara history as the hereditary gurus of the 
first dynasty.) 

(7) Sdvarasipandita, Vamasakti, Amrtarasi, Trailokyasakti, Loka- 
bharanapapdita. 

(8) Bhupaji, Achalesvara Pandita, Devendra Papdita, Rudrasakti. 

(9) Jnapasakti, Kalyanasakti. 

(10) Vamasakti, Kalyanasakti. 

(11) Rechasakti, Santisakti. 

(12) Padmideva, Varna Siva, Deva Siva. 

( 13 ) Mallikarjuna guru. 

(14) Chaturanana Pandita and Vagisvara Papdita of the Somasid- 
dhanta. 

(15) Chilukaji, worshipper of Nopabesvara in Henjeru, S5majl, Pdtajl. 

(16) Jnanabhushapa Nagarasi Papdita, Nopambaji, Ananta Siva. 

(17) Mapikadeva of Agastyagotra, Karnafanvaya. 


1. My. At. Rep. 1923, pp. 36-39. 

2. Sr. Bel. 240, Epi. Car. II. 

3. Sr. Bel. 124, Epi. Car. II. 

4 Shik. 225-235, Epi. Car. VII. 

5. Tk. 45, Kd. 30, Epi. Car. VI. 

6. Bl. 137 ; 138, Epi. Car. V. 
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Of the Jaina gurus the chief are : — 

(1) Of the Mulasamghay Desiga^a and Vakragachha, Balachandra, 
Ramachandra, Kulachandra, Kanakanandi, Srutakirti Traividya, Nayakirti, 
Abhayachandra, Viranandi, Maghanandi, VardhariMa, Devachandra, Rama- 
nandi Traividya, Nemichandra, Srutakirti bhattaraka, Vinayendu, Bala- 
chandra, Padmasena, Jayakirti, Maghanandi siddhanti, Jayakirti, Balachandra 
Pandita, Prabhachandra, Srutakirti, Maghanandi Pandita, the guru of Ka- 
malabhava — author of S^tipuraija. 

(2) Of the Pustaka gackha of the Mula Samgha : — Gunbhadra, Naya- 
kirti pandita, Chandra siddhanti, Nayakirti, Adhyatmi Balachandra. 

(3) Of the Tintrinigachha of the Krdnurgana : — Padmanandi, Rama- 
nandi, Munichandra, Sakalabhushana Traividya, Sakalachandra ; Subhachan- 
dra Pandita, Sakalachandra Bhattaraka ; Bhanukirti maladhikari, Hemanandi- 
vMIbha Vajramkusa. 

(4) Of the Dramila Samgha established by Pujyapada : — Sripala Trai- 
vidya, Vasupujya Siddhanti ; Vajranandi to whom Vira Ballala himself gave 
a grant on December 25th 1192 a.d. Besides, there were (5) Srutakirti of 
Sangltapura^ the guru of Aggala, (6) Gaijdavimukta Ramachandra, the guru 
of Janna, (7) Munichandra the guru of Gunavarma, (8) Nandiyogisvara the 
guru of Achapi^a. 

Of the Architecture of the time we have numerous examples. To men- 
tion a few : — (1) Sahasrakuta JinaJaya at Arasiyakere built by Recharasa, 
(2) Kattamesvara temple at Arasiyakere, (3) Perforated screens of the Chen- 
nakesva temple at Belur, (4) Amrtesvara temple at Amrtapura, (5) Buches- 
vara temple at Kdramangala, (6) Porch of Govindaraja temple at Koraman- 
gala, (7) Sangamesvara temple at Sindigatta, (8) Lakshmi Narayana temple 
at Sindigatta, (9) Mahalinga temple at Sante-bachahalli, (10) Pancha Lin- 
gesvara temple at Govindana Hajli, (11) Kirti Narayana temple at Heragu, 
(12j Vira Narayana temple at Belavadi, (13) Chatfesvara temple at Chatta- 
halli, (14) $antinatha Basadi and dancing hall at Sravana Belagola, (15) 
the temple at Bandannikke built by Kammafa Mallideva with the assistance 
of the senior queen Abhinava Ketaladevi,^ and (16) Kedaresvara temple at 
Halebidu attributed to Vira Ballala and Abhinava Ketaladevi, etc.- An ins- 
cription makes mention of an eminent architect named Stotakacharya who 
had surpassed Mayasura himself. 

Education in the vernacular was especially encouraged by Vira Ball^a. 
An inscription of 1174 a.d. makes provision for a school of 120 students who 
were to be instructed in the vernacular at Narasimhadevapura evidently 
named after tihe king’s father.-^ Fixed salaries were paid to the teacher Sovan- 
Da, 20 Mdnis (servants) and a cook {Banisagitti) . The students were given 


1. Sk. 247, Epi. Car. VI. 

2. Dg. 105, Epi, Car, XI. 

3. Ak, 138, Epi, Car, V. 
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regular oil-baths and food and clothing. Besides this provision for Karnataka 
Bdlasiksha, there were centres of higher learning of the Jainas at Sravana 
Bejagola, of the Saivas at Sth^akunijapura, and a great University flourished 
at Balligamve under the Lakulisa Pasupatas and Kajamukhas. 

Music was also patronised by Vira Ballaja like his contemporaries Bhil- 
lama and Singhana in whose court the renowned Sarhgadcva flourished and 
wrote his Sangita Ratnakara { Ashtddhyayi) . Vira Ballala possessed the 
title “ Sangita Prasanga Bhangi Sanga Bharata^ and “ Sarvajna Chuddmarji ” 
which denote his scholastic attainments. The work “ Sangita Chuddmani " 
attributed to a Pratapa Chakravarti Jagadekamalla is probably a wurk of his 
period. 


D. Literature 

The twelfth century is of outstanding importance in the history of Kan- 
nada Language and Literature. The new creeds that had risen from the soil 
of Karnataka all of them, aimed at democratization of philosophy, religion, 
literature and every department of knowledge. The patronage of the Hoy- 
salas, the Chalukyas, the Kajachuris, and the Yadavas gave a fresh impetus to 
the already growing mass of literary creations, that took their origins from 
religious fervour and the desire to spread the new' gospel, * clad in the light of 
a thousand stars.’ The Virasaiva religion brought forth numerous Vachana- 
karas and others who resorted to simple metres like Tripadi, Sangatya, Chau- 
padi, etc., instead of resorting to the artificial champu style that was in vogue 
amongst the Jaina poets. It was Harisvara who first took to Ragale and it 
was Raghavanka who made the Shatpadi popular, though strictly he is not 
entitled to the credit of having invented that form. We hear of numerous 
poets chief among whom may be mentioned (1) RajMitya, (2) Naga 
Chandra, (3) Devapacharya, (4) Bachanna, (5) Trivikrama Pandita, (6) 
Aggala, (7) Achanna, (8) Nemichandra, (9) Kanti, (10) Harihara, (11) 
Raghav^ka, (12) Kereya Padmarasa, (13) Harihara suri, (14) Majayya, 
(15) Janna, (16) Kallayya, (17) Rudrabhatta, (18) Pdlalva da^danatha, 
(19) Kesavarajachamupa, (20) Sarana, (21) Barevardchdrya SuryRnna. (22) 
Rechanna, (23) Madanamahesvara, (24) Mallikarjuna, (25) Santinatha 
Kavi, (26) P&r^va Papdita, (27) Sisu mayapa, (28) Devakavi, (29) Kama- 
labhava, (30) Guiiavarma, (31) Karpaparya, (32) Andayya, (33) Vrtta- 
vilasa, (34) Bandhuvarma, (35) Jobana Pandita, and (36) Pasupati. Many of 
these poets are known to us only from inscriptions they have composed. 

The intense religious feeling that underlay the new literary activity could 
not, but be reflected in the works themselves. Thus other faiths came to be 
criticised rather ruthlessly by the Vlrasaivas and in their turn by Jaina poets 
like Brahmasiva and Vrttavilasa. But this animosity was rather an excep- 
tion than a rule. We find that Vira Ballala patronised all podts without any 
distinction of caste or creed. Chandramauli who was a Jaina and made grants 
to GommateSvara yet patronised the Brahmai?a poet Rudrabhatta, the author 
of Jagannatha Vijaya. 
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Another characteristic of the literature of the period was a general at- 
tempt at purity and simplicity of diction ; Grammar and rules of Prosody were 
made subservient to the contingencies of expression of ideas. Harisvara ex- 
pressly discards the meticulous distinctions in the use of /?a, IJa, I^a, and 4a. 
In the Shatpadi, Tripadi and S^gatyas greater liberties were taken in matters 
of rhyme and even grammar. The attempts at purism even went so far as 
to use only tadbhava and dUya words discarding altogether Sarhskit equiva- 
lents as in the case of Aijdayya in “ Kabbigara Kava.” But it was evidently 
a failure and no such attempt was ever again made. Nayasena in his Dhar- 
mdmrta condemns the indiscriminate use of Sarhskrt and compares it to a 
mixture of oil and ghee. 

Posagannadadim vydvar ] 

nisuve^n satkrtiyanendu Kannadamam chin 1 

tisi kudalddakkata | 

mistikada sakkada manikkuvavanum Kaviye ? 1 1 

Sakkada pelvode nera [ 

Sakkada mum pelge sudda Kannada ddltan | 

dikkuvade Sakkadangala j 

Takkude verasalke ghftamumam tailamumam\\ 

However, the Jaina and Br^mai^a poets usually follow the old champu 
style but manage at the same time to maintain a remarkable lucidity of 
thought and ease of expression as in the case of Nagachandra in his Pampa 
Rdmdyarta and Rudrabhatta in his Jaganndtha Vijaya, Deva Kavi in “ Kusu- 
mdvali Kdvya ” and Nemichandra in his “ Lildvati ” instead of resorting for 
their material to the old Pur.mic legends, have woven romances from their 
own imagination and thus trod a slightly different path. 

E. Conclusion 

Thus, Vira Ballala appears in History not only as a great warrior but 
also as a cultured sovereign. His titles “ Tarka vidyd vUdrada/* Sarvajha 
chakravarti” and “ Sabdavidydsamagra lakshana susiksha ’* indicate his vast 
scholarship in Tarka {logic) and Sabaavidyd (Grammar and Rhetoric). He 
seems to have had many wives. His chief queens mentioned in inscriptions 
are: (1) Remmadevi (2) Baichala, the daughter of Madayya Nayaka ; 
(3) Mahadevi Arasi Bammala who had the titles Savatigandha vdrane , 
Abhinav a Pdrvati"\ and ** Savatiyara vemia sammafige'';- (4) Chikka 
Bammala (d. 1185 a.d.); (5) Chandala ; (6) Ketala^ who had the title 
** Gandhavdrarie piriy arasi'" ; (7) Umadevi the daughter of Kesavayya ; (8) 
Piriyarasi Pattamahadevi Cholamahadevi^ evidently a Chola princess whom 


1. C<vr. Des, Ins,, Vol. II, p, 199. 

2. Cn. 229 ; 254, Epi, Car, V 

3. Eg. 23, Epi, Car, IV. 

4. Eg, 20, Epi, Car, IV ; Cn. 205, Epi. Car. V. 
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Vira Ballaja married after his Ch51a conquests ; (9) Piriyarasi Padmala^ who 
was the mother of Vira Narasimha and a daughter Sovala ; (10) Tuluvala- 
mahadevl ; (11) Chikkapatta mahadevi^ and (12) Abhinava Ketala.^ The 
queen Umadevi bore him a son named Kumara Paii^itayya.^ 

Of the devout attachment which the king and the Royal family evoked 
in the minds of the subjects, already one instance has been given. Another 
inscription tells us that when Honnawe, the mother of Mahapasdyita Huli- 
vanada Samanta Sivodaya Nayaka, died, her servant Honni voluntarily gave 
her head to the “ hook " and died according to her vow.^ Similarly we are 
also told that when the people of Bevur slandered the fair fame of the Queen 
Cholamahadevi, her servant Kelamalla attacked them and gave up his life. 
The queen touched by remorse made a grant for the merit of his soul.® 

Vira Ballaja’s titles, by the end of his reign, ran as follows : — '' Samasta- 
bhuvandsraya, Sri prthvlvallabha, Mahdrajddhiraja, Paramesvara, Paramabha- 
ttdraka, Pratdpachakravarti, PratdpadevQy Yuddharanga Trinetra, Pratdpa 
Trinetray Bhujabala Chakravartiy Giridurgamallay Sanivdrasiddhiy Kirti Nd- 
ray ana, Konkana sulekdra, Chola Kataka surekdra, Raja rdja pratishthdniTata, 
Pdndyardja pratishthdpanachdryOy Kdlachurya Kdldnala, Bhillama dalatala 
prakdra, Sdlamanneyabentekdra, Hulirdya ganda bherunday Gajabhitekdra, 
Sarvajna chuddmani, Saptdrdha laksha kshitisay Scmgita prasafiga bhangi 
sanga Bharata, Gajardjaganda, T aitugirdhuta diidpaitOy Tarkvidydvisdrada- 
vichdra niratCy Sabda vidyd samagra lakshand susiksha Dakshina Chakravartiy 
Tuluva balajaladhi badabdnala, Malaparolugafida, Kadanaprachanday Bhu- 
jabla Vira Ganga Vishnuvardhana Hoysala Vira Balldladeva. 

It is a pity that hitherto no coin or portrait of this remarkable sovcicign 
has been found to give us an idea of his personality. An inscription of the 
second year" of his grandson Sdm^vara tells us that he set up the image 
of Poysalesvara (Bhojesvara) at Vikramapura or Kanpanur. Along with 
this, he also installed at Jambukesvaram four images named after his grand- 
father and grandmother (Ballala and Padmala), and his father and mother 
Narasimha and Somala. Perhaps these portrait-statues might still be existing 
somewhere. 

Vira Ballaja was a brave and energetic man impatient of his father’s con- 
trol in his youth. Soon, however, he turned his energies to fight the enemies 
of the Empire than plunge the country in civil war He regained the prestige 
of the Hoysalas which had suffered an eclipse during the comparatively feeble 
rule of Narasimha I and made himself a foremost power in the South as in 


1. Sh. 40, Epi. Car, VII. 

2. My Arch, Ref, 1923. 

3. BL 115, Epi, Car, V. 

4. Ak, 40, Epi, Car, V. 

5. Mlk. 12, Epi, Car, XL 

6. Cn, 205, Epi, Car, V. 

7. Mad. Epi, Ref. 509 of 1905. Mad, Epi, Ref. 18 of 1891. 
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Krshna against the Yadavas, Kalachuryas and Chalukyas, and in the east as 
in the days of Vishnuvardhana I. He led the Karnataka army north as far as 
Kanchi. It was this that enabled his successors, Vira Narasimha and Somesvara 
to play with decisive effect with the Chdla and Paijdya politics, deposing and 
reinstating whom they chose. Vira Ballala was primarily and necessarily a 
conqueror but at the same time lacked not the superior graces of a cultured 
man. His outstanding personality among the princes of his day, marked him 
out as the champion of Karnataka culture. The influx of Kannadigas into the 
eastern and southern parts began during his reign and continued even in the 
days of Vijayanagara empire. Thus his reign is of interest as it provides the 
necessary link in the continuous history of Karnataka Culture. 



THE AGE OF JAYATIRTHA* 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA ^ 

1. The Life and Works of JayatIrtha (1365-88 a.d.) 

After Madhva, the next loadstar in the firmament of Dvaita Vedanta 
and its Literature is Jayatirtha. He is to Madhva even more than what Va- 
caspati Misra was to Sarhkara. Renouncing the world at a very young age, he 
devoted himself to the service of Madhva’s philosophy, and within a brief 
space of thirty years, he raised it to a position of Sastraic equality with the 
Advaita and the Visisfadvaita by his remarkable industry and depth of scholar- 
ship. For beauty of language and brilliance of style, for proportion, keenness 
of argument and fairness in reasoning, for refreshing boldness, originality 
of treatment and fineness of critical acumen, Sanskrit philosophical literature 
has few equals to place beside him. Though designated by the unassuming 
titles of commentaries, his works are first-rate classics in Philosophy, display- 
ing an extreme orderliness, a masterly elaboration and an unchecked progress 
towards a predetermined effect. But for them, the works of Madhva would 
never have made headway into the philosophical world. Jayatirtha is thus a 
name to be conjured with in Dvaita Vedanta and its Literature. He stands 
supremely inimitable and belongs to the class of the great makers of style 
especially of Sanskrit philosophical prose — like Sahara, Sarhkara and Vacas- 
pati. In point of all-round brilliance there is not one who could successfully 
hold a candle to him, in Dvaita literature, except perhaps the great Vyasa- 
raya. Even he lacks the elegant diction that is Jayatirtha’s by right. Small 
wonder then, that Jayatirtha has won for himself, the honoured title of 
Tikacarya par excellence. Vyasaraya pays him a memorable tribute : 

Citraih padaisca gambhirair vdkyair mdnair akhanditailj, | 
Gurubhdvam vyanjayanti bhdti sri Jayatlrthavdk j j 

{Nydydmjta, i, 4). 

Vadiraja, in his Tirthaprabandha, (iii, 18), pays a similar tribute to the ser- 
vices rendered by Jayatirtha to the cause of Dvaita Vedanta. So complete 
has been the domination of Jayatirtha in Dvaita Literature of the post-Madhva 
period, that barring a few memorable exceptions, the entire course of its sub- 
sequent history has been one of commentaries and super-commentaries on 
the tlfcas^ of Jayatirtha ! He has not only dominated the subsequent history 
of his faith but has also totally eclipsed the past and thrown into the shade 
everyone of the works and commentaries of his predecessors on the works of 

• This article is part of my History of Dvaita Literature. 

1. His comm, have never been designated “Tippatiis^’ (minor glosses), as we 
are led to believe on p. 302 of the Vij, Sex, Com. Vol. 
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Madhva. By his own sheer brilliance, he has driven out of the field the 
works of Trivikrama Panditacarya, Padmanabha Tirtha, Narahan and others, 
and caused their very names to pale into insignificance, before his. 

II. Life and Career 

Several narratives in the form of “ Vijayas have come down to us 
of the life of Jayatirtha. We have the Anu-Jayatirthavijaya purporting to be 
from the pen of Vyasatirtha who describes himself as a direct disciple of 
Jayatirtha and we have also a Brhad-Jayatlrthavijaya, from the same hand. 
There is another life of Jayatirtha by Chalari Sarhkar^anacarya (1700 A.D.). 
The Saikathd makes use of some stories from these and other sources. We 
have no inscriptions or other historical documents relating to Jayatirtha and 
it is indeed curious that so remarkable a personality should have been left 
out historically unrecognised by his contemporaries. 

III. Two Alleged Epigraphs Examined 
I have with me extracts from a couple of c.p. grants purporting to have 
been issued to J.^ by contemporary rulers and alleged to have been published 
in the Archaeological Survey of India (1928, iv-v, p. 310, JR AS) and M, 
XVIII, Insc. 1109,* supplied to me by a Pandit of the UttarMi Mutt, at 
Bangalore. My informant could not however name the source of his infor- 
mation. Further investigations have shown that certain passages in these 
extracts answer very closely indeed to parts of the published text of the c.p. 
grant of King Govindacandradeva of Kanouj dated Vikrama Sarhvat 1166 
(1109 A.D. ) [Indian Antiquary, XVIII, 1889, p. 15, text edited by Kiel- 
horn I . But dates make it impossible that the same King could have been 
the donor in both the cases. It is also curious that the donees in both the 
cases, though belonging to diflerent centuries, — (there is a difference of 280 
years between the dates of Exhibits A and B ( 1 ) ] , have more or less the 
same titles and hail from the same village ! It is plain then that the extracts 
have been “ made up ” of iiromiscuous adaptation from the inscription of 
Govindacandra and from other sources 

Exhibit No. 1 (Insc. No. 1) A., supplied by S. Bhi’macar, Pandit, Utta- 
rMi Mutt, Bangalore. 

A 

(a) Om Paramatmane namah 

Akunthotkapthavaikupthakanthapithaluthatkarab i 
Sarhrambhah suratarambhe sa sriyali sreyase’stu vah jl 
* « # * * * 

(c) Sajalasthala- so§ara- pia§^a- girinadi- vanav^tikaniramadhuka- 

lohalavaijakarordhvadhali siddhijmtah Sarhvat 1354, 

(1298 A.D. Pau§ya vadya ravau (15) adyeha Asatikayiam . - • . 

1. J would in the following pages stand for Jayatirtha. 

2. The mixing up of the two sources is amusing. 

3. This date is however too early for Jayatirtha. 
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( d ) Marahatta-brahmaoaya Bhattakavadagrdmavinirgatdya, Aisvala- 
yana-^khine, Visvamitragotraya, Srutddhyayanasampanna Brah- 
managutT^acandrdya Sannyastaya Jayatirthabhikhyaya Vai§nava- 
ya... II 

With the above compare the following extract from the text of the c.p. 
grant of Madanapala and Govindacandra dated Vikrama Sam. 1166 (1110 
A.D.) published in the M, for 1889, p. 15 ; — 

(Govindacandra’s c.p. Grant of 1109) 

B 

(a) Om Paramatmane namah 
Akunthotkanthavaikunthakanthapithaluthatkarah ■ 

Sarhrambhah suratarambhe sa sriyah sreyase’stu vah j| 

(b) Pradhvaste Suryasomodbhavaviditamahak§atravarhsadvayesmin 
Utsatraprayavedadhvani j agadakhilam manyamanah Svayam- 

bhuh I 

Krtva dehagrahaya pravanamiha manah suddhabuddhir dharitrya- 
Muddhartum dharmamargan prathitam iha tatlia k§atravarhsa- 
dvayam ca j | 

(c) Sajalasthala- sosarap^anagirinadl- vanavatikamramadhuka- loha- 

lavanakarordhvadhah siddhiyutah 

(I the illustrious Kanaka Lavapravaha, having duly bathed in the 
Yamuna at the ghat of the deity Muraitha, here, at Asatika) Sarh- 
vat 1166, Pau$yavadya (15 j Ravau 

(d) Bhattabrahmanaya Gugaputraya, Rijheputraya, Bhattakavada- 

grdmavinirgatdya, Samkhyayana^khine, Gautamaitattiahgirasa-tri- 
pravaraya Srutadhyayanasampanna Br^managupacandraya, vi* 
suddhena manasa 

It can be seen from the above that Exhibit A has actually reproduced 
from B sections (a) and (c) wholesale and two or three significant phrases 
from (d). A comparison of (c)A and fc)B, would reveal another fact that 
both the grants happen to be made on the same day of the same fortnight of 
the same month (only the year being different) ! It is perhaps needless to 
point out that the information in (d)A, that J. hailed from the village of 
Bhattakavade is against the traditional view which makes him a native of the 
village of Mangalvedhe, near Pandharpur. 

Exhibit II 

This purports to give additional facts about J. and his accomplishments 
and mentions a number of ruling Princes contemporary with him 

( 1 ) Pradhvaste suryasomodbhavaviditamahak^atravarn^advaye’smin 
Utsatraprayavedadhvani jagadakhilam manyamanassvayambhub I 
Krtva dehagrahaya pravapam iha manah suddhabuddhir dharitrya* 
Muddhartum dharmamargan prathitam iha tatha k^atravaitiia- 
dvyam ca | | 
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(2) Sake§vabdasahasrake satayuge pancottare navatau 
Patindrayudhanamni Kr§nanrpaje Srivallabhe daksinam ; 
Purvam srimad Avantibhubhrti nrpe Sri Kamadeve param 
Saury, ai>am adhimandalam jayayute Bhime-Varahe Vati 1 '; 

(3) Sriman Madhvamunindracittajalarud-dhamasphurat srirama- 
Ramapremasamrddhavik§ana-laharyamajjamanah sada 
Dhimatsantatim utsavamrtanidhavamajjayan santatam 
Maunindrodya virajate hyatitaram Srimaj-Jayaryabhidhah j| 

(4j Mimarhsiadvayaparago Gururasau yah Kasyaplye naye 
Samkhye capratimallatanayanidhih tryak^o’ksapadoktidrk i 
Yascarvaka-vi^lamanadamano durvara-Bauddhambudheh 
Pananandita-kumbhasambhavamunir Digvasasam antakah ]| 

( 5 ) Y asyMyadbhutavMiav^anamahasastraprayogadisu 

Pravinyam pravikatthitam prthumati SriKamadevena ca ‘ 


The first verse here is found in exactly the same form in the text of Go- 
vindacandra s grant, immediately after the verse : “Akunthotkanthavaikumha 
The opening line of the second verse obviously refers to the year 
of a certain grant alleged to have been made to J. The date is given as Saka 
1295 (1373 A.D.) which is otherwise acceptable for him. Lines 2-4, of the 
second verse mention ( 1 ) Prince Indrayudha, son of Kri?na, as the Lord of the 
Southern kingdom ; ' 2 ) Kamadeva ruler of Avanti, as the lord of the Eastern 
kingdom and (’3) Bhima-Varaha, king of the Sauiyamandala (Suia§tra?). 
But for a sharp vaiiation in the date, this verse is identical with the 53rd verse 
in the last and concluding chapter (64) of the Aiistanemi-purdHa-samgraha 
of Jinasena, who gives the date of the composition of his own work, in that 
very verse as Saka 705 ( 783 a.d. 1 , when there were reigning in various direc- 
tions determined with reference to a town named Vardhamanapura (identified 
with the modern Wadhwan, in the Jhalavad dn. of Kathiawad), (1) Indra- 
yudha in the North; (.2) Srivallabha in the south; (3) Vatsaraja, King 
of Avanti (Ujjain) in the East and (4) Varaha or Jaya-Varaha in the terri- 
tory of the Sauryas (Kathiawar): — 


ULtaiciiJii 


“ ^ke$vabdasatesu saptasu di:^m pahcottaresu — 

Patindrayudhanamni Ki^nanrpaje, Srivallabhe daksinam 

Pury^m Srimadavantibhublifti nrpe Vatsa(adi)raje i 

Sauryanam adhimapi^alam Jayayute Vire Var^ie vanim 


wjr 

(Jinasena’s Harivariiia or Arktanemipuraijia-samiraha, Chapter 64, 
ver. 53. No. 7630, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrt MSS. in the 
India Office Library, Keith, Vol. II, p- 1347, col. i). 


The only genuine portions of Exhibit II, thus seem to be the verses 3 and 
4 (and 5, if we omit the name of Kamadeva), which extol the merits of 
Jayatirtha, his ^straic learning, attainments in riding, archery, etc., which 
are CMifirmed by tradition. 
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IV. Life 

From the various biographical accounts of J. we gather that his former 
name was Dhondo Pant Raghunath. His native village is said to have been 
Mahgalvedhe about 12 miles S.E. of Pandharpur. His father — presumed to 
have been Maharastra Brahmin — (others claim him to have been a pucca 
Karnataka),^ was an officer of rank and importance and held the title of 
Despande. The Satkatha gives the names of J’.s parents as Raghunath 
(father) and Rukmabai (after the consort of Vithoba at Pandharpur). Born 
as he was with the silver spoon in his mouth, young Dhondo Pant grew up 
into a strong and sturdy youth. He was a good rider and an athlett'. Early 
in life he had been married to two wives (cf. Kdntdyugmc kamalavadane saiva- 
loke viraktih). 

At twenty came the great turning-point in his life, which was charged 
with so much consequence to the future of Realism in Indian Philosophy. It 
was in the course of one of his hunting expeditions, that young Dhondo Pant 
came, one summer noon, to the banks of the Candrabhaga, to quench his 
thirst. He did not even trouble to dismount his horse, but strode forth into 
the water, and bending down from on horse-back, put his mouth to the water, 
and drank. On the other side of the river, sat an ascetic watching the sight. 
It was none other than Ak^obhya Tirtha. He felt drawn towards the cavalier, 
called him to his side, and put him certain strange questions which at once 
flashed up before the youth’s mental eye. a kaleidoscojuc vision of his past. 
He was strangely affected and sought to be taken over as a disciple, News 
of his son’s escapade reached the ears of the Despande, who came down to 
demand restoration of his son. The attractions of family life failed however to 
turn the mind of the youth, once made up. In the end wiser counsel pre- 
vailed and Dhondo Pant was allowed to go back to his teacher. He was soon 
ordained a monk under the name of Jayatirtha, and learnt the sastras under 
him.2 

We have already seen that Ak§obhya and Vidyaranya were contempo- 
raries.^ The J ayatirtha-vijaya of Sanikar^andcdrya, makes J. too a contem- 
porary (younger) of Vidyaranya and refers to a meeting between the two. 
This is supported by the fact that there are no quotations from any of the 


1. Pandharpur was originally within the Kannada country which extended so 
far as Sholapur. The great Karnataka poet, Purandara Dasa, was a native of Pai?- 
dharpur. Many old Kannada inscriptions have been found all round the territory, 
which is now part of Maharastra. 

2. “ Ak§obhyatirthagurui:ia sukavat sik§itasya me \ | 

(J’.s G. B, Prameyadipika,) 

3. The date of Vidyarariya is given as 1302-87. Grants to him have been 
found dated between 1371-78. If an interval ol at least 30 years is assumed between 
Narahari Tirtha (d. 1333) and Ak§obhya, we carry the latter as far as 1363 in 
which case, he could not but be a contemporary of Vidyaraiiya. 
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writings of in the Punjaprajna-Darsana section of the Sarvadarsana-sam- 
graha {SDS.). 

Internal evidence in the works of J. clearly establishes him as having 
come long after §rihar§a, Anandabodha and Citsukha.^ 

V. The Works of Jayatirtha 

Over twenty-two works are known to have been written by J., almost all 
of which have been printed. 

(1) Tattvasamkhydna-Tikd (p) 

This is a short com. in 200 granthas, on the first of the ten Prakaranas 
(of Madhva). The contents of the original have already been described in 
the earlier pages and there is nothing more to be added about the com. The 
definition of “ Tattva ” given by the commentator is however of much philo- 
sophical interest : “ Svarupa-pramiti-pravfttilaksana-sattatraividhye par^a- 
peksam Svatantram. Parapeksam asvatantram ” i 

(2) Tattvaviveka-Tikd (p) 

This runs to 160 granthas and its contents are much the same as of (1). 

(3) Tattvodyota-Tikd (p) 

The com. has 1500 granthas and is one of the best-written among the 
minor works of the author. Under the brilliant exposition of J., the abstruse 
original assumes a newer light every time. It is a very clever and well- 
thought-out plea indeed for the dualistic interpretation of “ Tattvam asi ”, 
that we have, in . JPTIOI- 

gorg^t ;?r5rr ^4 

^R:5rrp=r; i g mfrRn gj5?n4; ^7%, 

3TcT: I H 

w ’fi^i i ^ sfir 1 i 3 t41 

w ^rfer 3^t 

ii gfrTi%% 3T^ ara- 

?Tf^JT41cg=s5T^ II ?r5i3Pi?^ a^tw; iprri^rcr ii ( P. 29 ). 

1. The reference to certain comm, on the bha§ya of Anandatirtha, in the SDS 
is evidently to the pre-J. comm. 

2. J. has quoted several passages from the Tuttvapradlpika of Cit., both in 
his c. on the V. T. N. and the Av. C. Hayavadana Rau. {QJMS, xxiv, 278-8), 
places Cit. between 1220-84, on the basis of a couple of inscriptions from Simhacalam. 
There are however, objections to the identification of the donee in these with tlie 
Advaitic dialectician. We have not proof that Naraainhamuni was an alias of Cit- 
sukha, even though he was certainly a devotee of Nrsithha. The Citsukha Soma- 
yajin of the grant, mentioned as the temple-manager, cannot of course be the as- 
cetic Citsukha. I would however, accept the 1220-87. for Cit. apart from the 
above epigraphs. 
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Writing about the untenability of Ramanuja’s interpretation of the “ Va- 
carambhaija-text ”, J. says well that the example of the ” Nakha-nikpitana ” 
entirely gives away the whole case for a Parinama>vada interpretation : — 

3 t sm i §, 

JT ? 3T5Tt flirrat — ?gRfT: n ( P 35 b ). 

( 4 ) Visnu-tattva-nirnaya- Tika ( p ) ^ 

This is the biggest of J’s comm, on the Prakaranas and contains nearly 
5120 granthas. He refers to the earlier interpretations of Padmanabha and 
Narahari (p. 8, lines 16-17), quotes extensiv^ely from the Tattvapradlpika of 
Citsukha, and repels his attacks on the concept of Bheda (difference),- and 
alludes to certain attempted defences of the Advaitic interpretations in the 
light of the criticisms of Madhva : — p. 66, 1, 4 ; p. 92, 1.10. 

(5) Mayavada-khandana-Tika ^p) 

The number of granthas in this work is 175. The author quotes srihari^a : 
“ Taccadvaitam ‘ Brahmaivedam sarvam ’ iti '^rutyarthena saha aikyam apan- 
nam, Brahmaiva syat ” (Khandanakhandakhddya, p. 220, Chouk. 1914) iti 
(p. 12), and from Anandabodha the verse ” Na san nasanna sadasan nanir- 
vacyopi tatk§ayah : ” etc., referring to the cessation of Avidya as belonging 
to a fifth order of prediction (pancama-prakarata). 

( 6 ) Prapancamithydtvdnufndnakhandana' Tikd ( p ) 

(granthas 275) 

The author explains at the outset that it is incumbent upon the realist 
to expose the untenability of the doctrine of the unreality of the world ; for, 
unless the world is shown to be real, the definition of the Brahman given in 
the B.S. i, 1, 2, as the Author, etc., of the Universe, would be a travesty, lie 
quotes from Mandana (p. 5, line 10) the line : ” Saivapratyayavedye ...” 
(Brahmasiddhi, 20). 

( 7 ) U pddhikhandana-Tikd ( p ) 

This com. (granthas 300) is otherwise known as Tattvaprakdsikd.- It is 
later than the c. on the VTN. (see reference to Bimbaprati-bimbavada, pp. 18 
and 37b). In the course of his exposition, J. says that the Advaitin must 
either give up the idea of Ignorance attacking the Brahman, or else account 
for it in a rational manner. It is foolish to take refuge in the ” duighafatva ” 
of Avidya. He quotes from the Nydyamakaranda of Anandabodha (under 
verse i, of UK.) the passage beginning with ” Nanu, sarvam hi yo j^ti sa 
sarvajnati. Tisrakasya vidhas sambhavanti pratik§ipatiti ”. 

1. NirnayavSagar Press, Bombay, 1898. 

2. Cf. J. p. 48, 1. 13 ; p. 49, 2 and Sit. ii, 164 ; J. 51, 9-10 and 36, 3-4, 
with Cit. p. 83 (Bombay). 

3. Evam samapita-Tattvaprakasika-vyakhyo bhagavan Tikakarab | ” 

(Vyasatirtha, Com). 
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(8) Pramdnalaksana-Tikd (p) 

The com. (granthas 1450), goes by the name of Nydyakalpalatd. It is a 
lucid exposition of the original which has been rendered superfluous by the 
more exhaustive treatment of the same subject in the Pramdnapaddhati. 

(9) Kathdlaksana-Tikd (p) 

[Granthas 354.) The author gives a clear exposition of the subject of 
dialectic disputation and throws much historical light on various points. He 
refers at the outset to three different classifications of Katha adopted by 
Sastrakaras : — 

(1) Eka eva kathamarga iti Bahyah (i.e. Buddhists). 

{ 2 ) Vadavitande dve eveti Srihar^ah 

(3) Vado jalpah, vadaviianda, jalpavitanda ceti catasrah 
katha iti Gauda-Naiyayikah 

(10) Karmanirnaya-Tikd (p) 

Thib runs to nearly 920 granthas and was printed in 1900. The most 
interesting fact here is that interpretations '.of the KN ) of Narahari TIrtha 
are criticised on three occasions : once at the very beginning of his c. on the 
opening line : Tatraike ahuragunam brahmeti. Natat yuktam. Srutiyuktiviro- 
dhat. Yuktasabdah kibhanaparyayah. Yathaha Bhik§uh j Tatha ca 
Yuktivirodhat na yuktam iti sadhyavisisiata ; for a second time on p. 3-4b, 
on the statement of a syllogism and lastly in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of the somewhat inadequately worded text : “ Vedavakyasya tu vacanikar- 
tham vina naivanyo yujyate.” 

STTRA PRASTHANA 

Except the Anu-bhd^yo, J. has left comm, on all the other works of 
Madhva on the Sutraprasthana. Of these, his com. on the AV is acknow- 
ledgedly his magnum opus. Next in importance comes his Tativaprckdtikd. 

( 11 ) Tattvaprakdsikd ( p) 

This is the best known and most universally studied com. on Madhva s 
The extent of the work is nearly 8000 granthas. It has completely 
superseded other commentaries in the field, both earlier and later. While the 
earlier ones died a natural death leaving not a trace behind them, the TP. 
of J. has had the honour of not less than eleven commentaries written on it. 

A comparison of the TP. with the Salt arkadipdv alt of Padmanabha Tirtha 
would show that the former follow's very closely indeed in the footsteps of the 
latter. He is familiar with the THh but passes over things which have been 
explained therein at some length.- He keeps strictly to the original avoiding 

1. See Raghavendra's Bhdvadipa on the TP. i, 3, 17, p. 112, 23 : Tattvapradipadi 
pracmatika-ritya-samkate : Abha§ilam iti (before I. 3, 4). 

2. See Bhdvadipa, i, 1, 4, p. 30 , 21, The Gautama.^pa episode is described by 
Trivikrama at great length; but it is disposed of by J. and Padmanabha m one 
sentence. 
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all digressions and criticism of rival interpretations of the Sutras, reserved for 
treatment in his subsequent work, the Nydyasudhd. 

Anu-Bhdsya-Tikd. 

The Catalogue of the Mysore O.L. (1107 Nagari) ascribes to J. a com. 
on the Anubhdsya. That this is by a later hand is clear from one of the open- 
ing stanzas in it : — 

Pranamya Nrharim Madhvamunim Jayamunim tatha 1 

Vivrtim hyanubhasyasya karisyami yathamati ' . 

(12) Nydyasudhd (p) 

The N ydya-Sudhd (NS) is a first-rate classic, a superb controversial trea- 
tise and an illuminating com. on the AF., all in one. It is more familiarly 
known to Madhva scholars by the shorter title of ^Sudhd ' and runs to 24000 
granthas. “ Sudha va pathaniya vasudha va palamya ”, is a saying which at- 
tests the universal homage paid to it by the traditional scholars. Its original 
name seems to have been Vi^onapada-i'dkydrtharirtli though it is called 
by the name of Nyaya-sudha ”, in the penultimate verse of the last chapter. 

II 

The views embodied in the bh^yas of Saihkara,- Bhaskaia, Ra- 
manuja,^ and Yadavaprakasa, on the Sutras, and in the comm, of Vacaspati,' 
Padmapada," and Prakasatman,' as well as those of the Sdmkhyatattvakau- 
mudl,^ the Tattvabindu,^ the Nydyakusumdnjah,^^' the Khandofia-khatula- 
khddya,^'^ the CitsukhV'- the Manamanohara,^ * the Nydyallldvati,^^ as vjd\ as 
those upheld by Gangesa Upadhyaya.^’^ Atreya,'^’ Suresa,^" the Bhuiianakara,^® 


1. lyam Nyayasudha bhaumair vibudhaih, sevyatam sada 

2. \ol. 1 , p. 294b ; 195b ; iv, p. 653 , ii, 1. 6 ' adhikarana;, p. 295 : iv, i. adh 
2 : pp. 616-17. 

3. 1, 1, 12 ; Prakityadhikarana. etc., vol I, p. 197b , ii, 2, p. 428. 

4. iv, 2, adh. 5, p. 647. 

5. Vol. i, p. 190. 

6. i, p. 100 ; p. 112b on i, 1, 3. 

7. 1, 99, 102. 

8. 11, 2, p. 316. 

9. p. 89. 

10. ii, 1, adh. 4, p. 289. lines 20-6. 

11. i, 210 ; i, 1, 31 (p). 

12. 1, 1, 29p ; p. 40 and 60 ( Bhavarupajnana ) cf. Cit. p. 82 ; and also cf. i, 1, 
p. 62 with Cit. p. 58-60 (Bby). 

13. 1, 4, adh, 6, p. 216. 

14. ii, 2, p, 359 ; ii, 4, p. 215. 

15. See i, 1, p. 96 (Parimala) , 

16. ii, 2. p. 336, line 9. 

17. ii, p. 349 (Parimala). 

18. P. 406. 
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gridhara {Nydyakandali},^ Pra^stapiada,^ the author of the Nydyavdrtikatdt- 
paryatlkd,^ Vyomasivacarya,^ are quoted and refuted where necessary in the 
course of the NS. The doctrines of the Bhafta and Prabhakara schools of 
Mimarhsa, relating to the philosophy of propositions and the various views of 
the Nyaya-Vaiscsika and Sarhkhya-Yoga realists, as well as those of the 
Buddhists, Jains and Pasupatas, are reviewed and refuted in proper context 
with a wealth of details. The doctrine of Sphota is criticised in vol. i, 87, seq. 
The passages of the AV are shown to brilliant advantage by making them 
capable of meeting a variety of objections.^ In this respect the NS may as 
well be said to be a marvel at commentary-making. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that in the whole range of Sanskrit 
philosophical literature, there is not one other work like the original AV or 
its epoch-making com. the NS. “ One does not know what to admire most in 
this work. So remarkably perfect is it in every way.’’^^ The style is through- 
out marvellously sustained. The eloquence is superb, yet absolutely unsimu- 
lated. There is no straining after effect as one finds in the Bhdmati or other 
works of Vacaspati, and there is a moderation in embellishment. The author 
shows himself, to be a perfect master in all the four Sastras (see eulogistic 
verse already quoted from a supposed Insc.). He discourses on the grammati- 
cal and linguistic issues called forth by the exigencies of the context, in de- 
fending the Un-Paninian usages in the AV and on more important occasions 
of sutra-interpretation {II. 1, pp. 201-2) and these reveal his penetrating 
grasp of the subjects concerned. He has laid almost all the leading works of 
the various systems of thought studied in his days under contribution. His 
disquisitions on problems of metaphysics, psychology and theor>^ of know- 
ledge show a good deal of insight into things and vast powers of analysis and 
argument. This will be evident from his masterly treatment of the five 
“Khyatis” {Khydtivdda, i, pp. 41-57b), the doctrine of '‘Saksi’' passim 
(p. 213 ff. and 448-50), Difference {Bheda); pp. 380-82 and of ‘^Visesas^^ 
p. 356. 


III. 

It is from the NS. that we learn that some of Madhva's interpretations in 
his AV had already been called into question by critics owing allegiance proba- 
bly to the system of Samkara. One of these criticisms," it would appear, had 
reference to Madhva’s attempt at fixing the import of the term Brahman in 


1* i» 4, p. 214. 

2. i, 4, p. 214. 

3. ii, i, p. 251. 

4. i, 4, pp. 215-22. 

5. For instance, the phrase “ Pratyak§avacca pramapyam " is pointed against 
seven different purvapak§as (pp. 76-79) ; and so is the case with “ Gauravam kalpane 
anyatha’' whidi disarms five different objections, (pp. 87-89.) 

6. C. M. Padmanabhacar, Life and Teachings of Madhva, p. 197. 

7. See my Catussutrlbha^ya of Madhva, p. 112-13 (Notes). 
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the first Sutra by a process of elimination. J. points out that the critic objects 
to the tediousness involved in this kind of procedure, when the intention of 
the Sutrakara could as well be settled by a reference to the next Sutra. The 
critic is, of course, given a suitable reply.^ 

The rules of Pmini are frequently violated in the AV and other works of 
Madhva. These lapses must have given the critics of the Acarya many a 
vulnerable point of attack. Not only in his NS but in many other works of 
his has J. ably defended his master and justified his oddities against all kinds 
of criticism.2 The earlier comm, of Trivikrama, Padmanabha etc., have not 
paid any attention to these matters, presumably because such criticisms had 
not been made by the contemporaries of Madhva. 

IV. 

It appears from certain references in the NS that there were other comm. 
also on the B.S.B.^ and the AV^ besides those of Padmanabha, Trivikrama 
and Narayana Panditacarya. Nothing is however known about the com- 
mentators. Some of them were perhaps the direct discipkis of Madhva 
himself. 


V 


As an instance of the lucidity of J.’s exposition, attention may be 
drawn to the following passage in which is set forth the Dvaita view of the 
philosophical standpoint and ideology of the Upani§ads : — 


i 

rr^7#Tr?HR ^ ) 

(P. 124). This is as against Sarhkara's account of the ideology of the Upa- 
ni§ads, expressed in his com. on i, I. II (introductory^) : 



1. The critic seems to have taken his stand on the statement in Samkara’s 

bha$ya : 3TfT tt? ^ II 

2. See also NS, (Bby edn.) p. 129b ; 

etc. (i, 1, adh. 6). 


3. Under B. S. i, 1, 23. (TP) J. refers to the view of a certain 

and the view is in direct opposition to that expressed by Trivikrama. Padman^ha 
Tirtha and others are silent on this point. 

4. See NS. i, i, 1. p. 38, line 9 and 11, 2, p. 392 line 8 — 9, and Parimala i, 4, 
p. 199, line 22. 
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1 i| IcTw 5fr^’ '?rfri6i ^rfSr vfld’ qpiiat 
^ 41 ^ 414 ^ 111 ^ 1 d^iW'^iK^srPiT 371 ^- 
qm^Ksgor: sqqfr^; 1 dq ( I ) sqr^iJPTi i ( 4 ) 

^ 1 irqq^srdtqiwra^ ^ 3qi^c%T, 

(13) Nyayavivaram Tika (p). 

This is an incomplete com. on the first two padas of the I chapter of 
the Nyayavivarana, which was completed by Raghuttama Tirtha, in the 16th 
century. Both the commentaries have been printed and published from Udipi, 

UPANISAD-BHA§YA-TiKAS. 

The catalogue of the Gopala Vilas Library (Kumbakonam) and the 
Mysore O. L. (C 40), mention a com. on the Aitareya Upanisad bhdsya, by J. 
But this is baseless. The existence of a com. on the AitOTeyabhasya by Vyasa- 
tlrtha, a direct disciple of J., may also be taken to be an indirect proof of the 
fact that no com. on that Up. has bef^n left by the latter — to which there is 
moreover absolutely no reference whatever in subsequent literature. However 
that may be, Mysore C 40 has, on examination, turned out to be nothing more 
than a Ms. of Visvesvara Tirtha’s com. on the Aitareya Bhdsya. 

(14) Sat prasna Bhdsya — Tikd (p) 

(Granthas 500) 

This, together with the glcss of Mankala Acarya, was printed in 1907. 
The commentator gives the aksarayajaud, of the text besides giving the Bhds- 
yayojand with pratikas. It is a lucid and entertaining com. It is quoted by 
Raghavendra in his gloss on the TP. II, 4, 13 p ; 233^. 

(15) Isdvdsya Upmiisad — Bhdsya — Tlkd (p) 

This com. (granthas 450) was printed in 1926 with the gloss of Chalari 
Nrsimhacarya, at Kumbakonam. The Advaitic and Visistadvaitic interpre- 
tations of the text are severely assailed. Objecting to Samkara’s interpretation 
of the first verse, J. says that the fact that everything in the world is ‘‘ cover- 
ed by God, is hardly any reason why man should be advised to give up 
his activity ! Were it so, it would equally apply to the uninitiated {ajfidYii), 
There would then be no pnaint in recommending two different courses of action 
in verses 1 and 2. It would be difficult to extract a Monism from the pass- 
age in question as the dcchddaka and the dcchddya should obviously be dis- 
tinct. The use of the root ybhuj in tlie Atmanepada, is also against the 
Advaitic and Visistadvaitic explanations. 


1 . The passage is a running quotation from Samkara's bha§ya, by J. 
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The Advaita and the Vi!si§tadvaitic interpretations of mantras 8-14, in 
terms of jndna-karma-samuccaya, are criticised at length. The Samuccaya- 
paksa is dismissed as being opposed to the Sruti : ndnyah panthd vidyate' 
ymdya. The view, moreover, that the mere knower of God has to suffer a 
greater share of misery in Samsara than a mere performer of acts, is both 
arbitrary and illogical. The (Advaitins’) idea of Devatdjndna introduced into 
Ua 11, is alien to the spirit of the Upani§ads which is mainly devoted to- the 
science of the Atman. Pointed reference is made to the arbitrary way in 
which Samkara explains away verse 14, after prefixing a negative particle 
before the word sambhdti and turning it into asambhuti.^ 

(16) Rg-Bhdsya Tikd : Sambmidhadlpikd^ (p) 

In this powerful com. on the Rgbhdsya (granthas 3500) J. gives a lucid 
exposition of the original not only in the light of the authorities cited by 
Madhva, but of other standard works like those of Yaska. He criticises the 
interpretations of other commentators (p. 72b and 76) and indicates the 
Adhyatma interpretation of the rks. 

(17) GUd-bhdsya-Prafneyadipikd (p) 

This commentary has been printed twice in Southern India and runs 
to 4000 granthas. It is indispensable to a proper understanding of the original 
whose terseness and brevity are such as to try even the apotheosis of patience 
among men. Following Madhva, and sometimes of his own accord, the com- 
mentator draws attention to the interpretations of Saihkara and Bhaskara and 
criticises them. These references are thus very valuable to us not only for 
purposes of Gita-interpretation but also of text-criticism and problems con- 
nected with authorship. Till recently, the Vedantin Bhaskara was a forgotten 
commentator on the Gltd. Thanks however to the allusions to Bhaskara s 
commentary on the Gltd, in J.’s Prameyadipikd, we are now in a position to 
say something about his Gi^a-interpretation. It appears from these references 
in J.'s commentary, that Bhaskara was ( 1 ) a relentless critic of the G. B. of 
Sarhkara ; (2) that he had at least one Kashmirian reading in VI, 7, which 
was unknown to his bTother-commentators like Samkara, and (31 that he was 
probably a Trimutyuttlrria-brahfnavddtn,^ 

The commentator illumines many a dark and obscure comer of the text 
and draws out the hidden implications of the all too brief utterances of the 
Bh^yakara, by breathing into them a soul of wit and formidable array of 


1. Those who object to Madhva’s splitting up of “ Sa atma tattvamasi into 
“Atat tvam asi'' may as well ponder over this padaccheda, which is even more 
“ strained 

2. Nimayasagar Press, Bombay 1901. 

3. For detailed information about Bhaskara and Ws com. see my papers in the 
IHQ, IX. 1933. 
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details.! He is ready with suitable defences of the grammatical lapses of 
Madhva.- The com. of Narahari Tirtha is twice alluded to. 

(18) Gitd-Tdtparya Nydyadipikd (p) 

This com. (granthas 3267) on the GT. was printed at Bombay in 1905 
with a gloss called KirandvaB.^ The style of J. is not so felicitous here as 
in his other work. The com. contains two new allusions to the Bha§ya of 
Bhaskara (II, 16 and III, 17) and clarifies many obscure points.^ 

Original Works 
(19) The Vdddvali (p) 

This is an independent controversial tract ) of the author in 500 

granthas. It is also known as Veddntavdddvali and designated Vddamdld by 
Aufrecht (i, 119). The author seems to hint that the arguments used by him 
are a resume of those employed by Madhva in his Kkandanatraya, Td^ and 
VTNJ^ He attempts a dialectic refutation of the illusionistic hypothesis with 
all its logical and metaphysical paraphernalia. The famous syllogism : fifrfFf 
mm analysed and refuted in 

minute detail. The familiar theory of monists all the world over that our 
senses always deceive us, being merely appearance-interpreting, is effectively 
challenged and the fitness of sense-knowledge to reveal objects as they are, 
is vindicated. The following are some of the topics dealt with : — 

1. Definition of Avidya and refutation. 

2. Proofs in support of Avidya examined. 

3. Definition of Mithyatva. 

2md — hetus, refuted. 

5. The opposition of to the doctrine of unreality. 

6. The opposition of to the doctrine of unreality. 

7. The self-validity of srrnur. 

8. Flaws in the doctrine of Aropa. 

9. The reality of Dream-Cognitions. 

I 


1. Cf. i. 30, p. 59 (Madras edn.) and Rf 

rTFT H and II, p. 147. 

2- . . P. 9-10 ; On fTIg (p. 13) ; m ^ 

p- 30 ; (iii 4) jraPri dii, 36). 

3. T. P. L. Cat. ' (XIV. p. 6095) is wrong in saying that this com has 
not been printed. 

4. See the reference to Vi^nudharmottara on p. 200. 

5. ^7^^^ (last verse and c. of Raghavendra on it I 

6. Cf7p. 53"of Vadavali and VTN. 
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11. Monistic texts reinterpreted : ^ JfRlfeT; II 

12. ^ 5rW^r?Ic% #1^: 1 refutation. 

13. Bheda is 

14. Vi4e§as. 

The views expressed in the Tattvapradipika of Citsuka, the Vivaratia^ 
the Nydyakandall, etc. are quoted and criticised. Citsukha is once mentioned 
by name (P. 27). 

The author says well in the course of his work that there is no point in 
saying that dualistic texts in scripture are concerned with establishing the 
phenomenal reality of the world, as no philosopher or layman ever disputed 

the ( phenomenal ) reality : ^ 5175% 5iI%h I 

TT 375% I Even the Buddhist is no exception 

to this rule. Elsewhere he remarks that the censure in % 

( Gita XVI, 8 ) cannot but recoil on the Advaitin and apply to his view of 
as there is really no philosopher worth the name ( ) who believes 

the world to be totally non-existent : — JT l 3T3IJrr?If7T- 

TT^nrifP}^; l (P. 46b). Citsukha’s argument 

in respect of ^ JTRlfe that it cannot be interpreted in terms of 
as is done by the Dvaitin, on account of the absence of a “ ” there, is 

directly repulsed jt ^ 3^ 1771% f W %?! I 

[% %5r “ g^)a'^i577%5ira:” s. i, 3, 2) ii 

(p. 66 ). 

The Vdddvali is thus the earliest large-scale polemical tract of the ix)st- 
Madhva period, acting m many ways as the forerunner of the Nydydmrta. 
The Vdddvali-khandana (Mysore O. L. C 755), is presumably a reply to it. 

(20) The Pramd)w-Paddhati (p) 

This is the biggest (granthas 750j of J.’s independent works. It has 
been published with eight comm, including those of Vijayindra, Raghavendra, 
Vedesa Satyanatha etc., from Dharwar. It is the standaid work on Dvaita 
Epistemology and all questions connected with that branch of Metaphysics. 
It deals with the nature, scope, and definition of Pram^as, their w^ays of 
functioning, theories of Truth and Error, the question whether the validity 
of knowledge is to be viewed as innate ( ) or extraneous ( ) etc. 

It is modelled on the Pramdnalak^ana but reviews in addition, the epistemo- 
logical theories in the six systems of Indian philosophy --both orthodox and 
heretical. It is divided into three Paricchedas or chapters : Pratyak^a, Anu* 
mana, and Sabda or Agama. 

1. P. 22-23 : Cit. p, 58 ; p. 25 : Cit. p. 60 ; p. 71 : Cit. p. 174. 
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Minor Works 
(21) Padyamald (p)^ 

This is a work on daily worship and is in essence a summary of the me- 
thod of worship enunciated in the Tantrasdrasamgraha (of Madhva). It 
is a very elementary work. 

(22) Satdparddha Stotra 

This is a minor stotra praying for forgiveness of a hundred sins and 
delinquencies which a man commits every day. 

( 23 ) Adhydtmdmrta T arangim. 

A work of this name is ascribed to J. in the Satkathd (p. 30), and it 
is described to be a catechism of the principles of Dvaita philosophy. Nothing 
more is known about it. 


1 . Beleaum. 



A LETTER OF MAHARAJA AJITSINGHJI RELATING 
THE EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF 
MARWAR 

By 

PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU 

On the death of Maharaja Jaswantsingh I, in 1678 a.d. the emperor 
Aurangzeb annexed Marwar. But after 28 years of continual fight his son 
Maharaja Ajitsingh re-captured Jodhpur, the capital of the State, as soon 
as the Emperor Aurangzeb died, in 1707 a.d., in the Deccan. After this 
his son and successor Bahadur Shah also invaded Marwar and compelled 
Maharaja Ajitsingh to leave the state administration in the hands of the 
Mughal officials and to accompany him against his brother Kambaksh. 
But as soon as Bahadur Shah crossed the Narbada, Maharaja Ajit returned 
to his capital and driving away the Mughal garrison took the reins of the 
administration in his own hands. 

In 1713 A.D. Emperor Farrukhsiyar, who ascended the throne of Delhi 
after Jahandar Shah, sent an army under Sayyad Husainalikhan against 
Marwar. As soon as this news reached Jodhpur, Maharaja Ajitsingh went 
towards Tilwara in the western part of Marw^ar for war preparations and 
sent his trustworthy and loyal noble Chanpavat Thakur Rao Bhagvandas 
to Jodhpur with a letter containing a number of detailed instructions to be 
carried on. 

This letter will give an idea of the condition prevailing then and the 
manner in which the affairs of the state were managed at the time of 
emergency and will also throw light on the administrative qualities of Ma- 
haraja Ajitsingh of Marwar. 

Some Noteworthy Things of the Letter 

The top lines written in Maharaja Ajitsinghji's ovvn hand-writing run 
as below : — 

“ We have sent you as a special favour to serve the country and corr>- 
mand you to carry out carefully the detailed instructions issued by us.” 

Then there is a royal seal which contains : — 

“Glory be to Shri Huzur Chhatrapati, Maharajadhiraj, Maharaja Shri 
Ajitsinghji Deva. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Ga^tesh— may these five deities always be 
our guide.” 
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Then there is a mark of approval in his own calligraphy and another 
three lines which go as under : — 

“ This royal mandate under our own signature and royal seal is issued 
under the shadow of God.” 


Translation of the letter. 

“By order of the— blessed, adorned with many auspicious qualities, 
protector of Hindus, emperor, sovereign ruler, king of kings, Maharaja Shri 
Ajitsinghji and his heir-apparent Abhaisinghji Rao Bhagavandas, son of 
Jogidas, has been sent to Jodhpur, our capital, as a mark of special favour, 
to look after all the State affairs and act according to our auspicious 
command. 

1. He should remain at Jodhpur. 

2. He should watch over the affairs of Ajmer, Merta and Nagaur, and 
be observant of Brahmans, Mahajans and Kayasths even if they are re- 
liable. and find out the purpose of the people who leave the place openly 
or secretly. 

3. May God forbid, even then, if any thing untoward happens he 
should write to us and should not depend on others, but send a messenger 
or trustworthy man with a written report, which will be submitted to us 
through Mahasingh and its reply too will be communicated through him. 

4. He should send his reports of current rumours and matters related 
to the administration with State messengers and the orders from us will al- 
ways be communicated to him and Mahasingh jointly. 

5. He should always be cautious in his duties. 

6. He should, for the safety of the State, keep friendly relations with 
others, so that when need be they may come to our help from our land and 
from Godwad, Sirohi and Nagaur. 

7. He should stock all necessary things in the fort and mount guns 
on all strategic points. 

8. He should manage the affairs of the fort in such a way that it may 
stand the siege of the enemy till the time of our arrival. God wi mg, we 
hope to reach early on receipt of information, yet it may take at eas 
twenty or twenty-five days. 

9. Letters from other officials as well as from you should be sent 


together. 

10. Goyanddas and Dayaldas have been instructed to keep 
touch from time to time and if there will be any objection to t eir * 

simultaneous orders will be issued to both of you through them, en 


should carry out their fresh instructions. 

11. If a Qazi (Law giver), a Mulla (religious preacher) ^ 
writer comes from Ajmer on any pretext he should be kept away 
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people of Merta. We shall also issue necessary instructions on such occa- 
sions. But such a man should not be allowed to approach nearer and if 
he comes at all you should not allow him to take possession and refers ra- 
tions. Moreover if any wicked person dares to approach, you should steal- 
thily get him killed at night by sending twenty or thirty mounted or foot 
soldiers and then the next morning institute a false search and investigate 
the matter. Special care should be taken of Bisalpur. 

12. Caravans may pass through Gudha but not through Jodhpur. It 
is our command that it should not come nearer to any town. 

13. You should also guard the affairs of Ahmadabad. 

14. You should watch the affairs at Udaipur and inform us of the 
departure and arrival of the people there. 

15. If necessary, keep friendly with the people of Ghanerao. 

16. Whatever you hear communicate it to the news-writer, so that he 
may write it to us and whatever you think more important you should write 
yourself. 

17. Take care of customs duty and see whether it has been duly 
charged on goods imported in Marwar or exported to Delhi. No partiality 
need be allowed. 

18. None should be shown undue favours. 

19. If they carry on well, all is for the good, otherwise take them to 
task according to circumstances. 

20. If we censure your work do not lose heart. Whenever we will 
want to make a necessary change in the policy, we shall send you same 
instructions through Mahasingh as well as directly, at the same time, and 
then you should make changes in your management accordingly. 

21. Be always confident at heart. 

22. You should keep watch on border lands all round the country. 

23. You should arrange to send detachments on Deval and Sindhal 
Rajputs and Raddhara town.'* 

Dated 5th day of the bright half of Bhadaun, Sarhvat 1771 {3rd Sep- 
tember 1714 A.D.) Camp Talwara.'' 

Reading on the cover— “On account of special favour the titles con- 
ferred on you are— our devoted, loyal, trusted, premier and faithful noble, 
Chief Minister, (Jumdutulmulk) centre of important affairs and (Madarul- 
maham) the best in the country Rao Bhagvandas.” 

5T«n arsTfif ^ ^ | ^ 
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35r'T?ft JTfRnrtf^r^R Hpn^n ^ i 

'pft' HiiRfr m <«: ^Tiicr 3i% 

^ ?T^i q;5!^Hr4; ii 

( TlfRRT % ) 

“pJT %” 

'RJjt'JI 3T5{r?fPI ^ iTt^ ^3I*r t^^TrT qW^I^ I 

3ft55 gjTH'r II 
(TSf) 

5T^'5 §¥r 3Tt7Jn ^^isnrtHRi »;ftft^ 'Ttfraii sirr^fr JTfr^rsn- 

iifR-Rrr %ft3T3ftfTPS^r3fr juktst ^ ^ ^«rr 

VTJRT^q qRR^ IR 3fr’-43?3 ?tR7 RrT ^ ^IRcTlt R?R 

m ■'A\^%^ iRTT^ ^ rrn^ =R?f] i 
aft>R 

*<. 3r3T^^ sTRfft >Tit ^wn ?fi? ^ 

-Ri 5 r<TR % URn ift%t ?Pr ^fr sRoft i 

3. iifr^ft ^ tftir ^ 5TTJt^ ?Tt 3R^ ^ 

^siTi % Rsn BTRjfr %?5<iff % ^ 3R3T ^ irfiraR<i rrm 

sr?:^ 7R% t«Tg #3 t ^ i 

'€. 3R3Rr?R ^ ?ff% 3n| ^ % gofT st^'r ? 

'ijnr ?5TJjrif] ^ ^sr firR^ ^ i 

•-.. ^^31 it rrmR 1 

\. 5EW JTW§> RR aTRWRts ^ ^remt sriwg ^«rr r’tK r55t 

Rtlqr ant I 

'i. m 'sm €% R’jRt % I 

C. »R ^ 3rR^ ^PPTt t| 3TR qtfRt 3fRf *(1 % |R 

»it 3 ft rf^ 3 TRr ?ft %R <Tt®r ^'tJT ^'t^T TRt?r eft ru i 

siilf ^ eftR^ I 

1 «>. ’fttRR^ % 1 ^ % ?ft «ng ^ 

ton asR ar^iM ’ft^ft eft pn t^ig % «ng tunnel ftnt ^ ?oTKt nRqR ^ ^ 

sftor ¥rR I 


1 5nt I %T an n? ' ^ ' 

^ ^1 '« amf^i <J pi^i «. #Rfl 1 “ 3 *^ 

t^ew?! ^nsfi ftun 
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'i'i. 3131^ s ^ 3flvt5^ 311^ 3Tll rlSTT 5551 

^sciraiaT ST ^ i ■rtor |srj? ^ sn^ an^Jt h 

aiil 5Tt wtsn JRT^^^^'T'WriRT^^ ^>^'[cT 
m CIcW sft^ rft^l amR I Tf^SI ^ SIR ^I?RI ^ % ;Tnt% TO sinr ^ q§ 
^ 5§ ^ snw^ i 

1 gsr ir fr^r an^f "fm aftvig^ int f^tr % %fr ^it r. 

<JV d ft 3rm?Tt 1 

iv. 3|g? qtor an^ ?| anf ^ foi ijift tft 

T'a. ant # ^irirtt) ^R5t g aiRfft ^ I 

^ 5. giJit TOJR^ ^ 'Tf?^ Ht 5it^ H ^ ftar ftq ^ 

V'S. 3:^f ^ % =?i^ % g ^ Hi % nt^r h hIhi hstrh 

smrsft aftoi^ ^ ^feoff 

I 

“i '?.. ii m HHT ^ 3 H Hft ?fr %f3Ti k^ wm. i 

'.o. ^ aiR Ht Hrfr ^ ^ ii ^ 

^ anr^ aiMHt Ht Hirm fr imro ^ fr tos ftg P*t ann nr 

HTH^ arrant firaari i 







41^^ ^%Ht*' <k-t4t I 

^ftnr Hraifr*' annrit fi^orr ninir? ^V I; % i 
4ar itH^ff ^ i 


rran, =1 -s'i’T H g? '■•. g ii nnwit 


'i’^. raroratni stft an^ i ^rai 'rc 

^o sRfnr^nfHra^ i naini gnf^ti Rtf arg^TiJranff^ i 

w \i I -,v* ?f( I \c HTsft I nwrai 5,0 gjf i 

^ 1 M ^ m nnr: h ariitm^ Hwra ^ ^^t ^n nff iHf'-Jfra^ranT i 
v< gs^ii U Mr^n % i f^r^i % histi 

?fttnairra:( I vo nm nHH i v<r ^ft*tT i v» n?t i 
xX I vx flaint I ^-Hai'pt 7? i ■^% #5R5-Har^ "R > 

Y'j ntf 7^ I 
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t5!^I5r fUTOT ^ TO2I0TOT ^?3 q^HfFiRT 

I efifTT sirsrit i*?|g559^^ i 


I ?qmnw if I 

50, Champa, one o( the younger brothers of Rao ^hom 

pur, was a well known warrior. H.s eighth in descent Rao 

this letter was addressed, serr'cd Maharaja Ajitsing ji jjy the 

Marwar by the Mohamedans. His loyal serrices had been summarised by 

Maharaja himself in the following couplet : 

^iira^r, ^ ^14^ iH^^rsr i 

IWt ft# ^ th. brave «*l.s fougb. 

(i.e.) Bhagvandas, son of Jogidas, who ib ^ un-tarnished. 

tlie enemies of Marwar and kept the honour of his Anneal Singhji, C.I.E., a 
Hrs ninth descendant was Rao Bahadur » .^"SShy ^ a «iember of 
noble soul, who served the Jodhpur Darbar y pp^aran is Rao Bahadur 

the State Council. His eldest son the pres^n^ membership of 

Thakur Chain Singh, M.A., LL.B., (who lately occupying the first seat 

the CouncU) and who enjoys the hereditary “ 

on the right ade row of the nobles of Marwar 



PANINI AND THE p:..PRATISAKHYA 

By 

S. P. CHATURVEDI 

The scholastic discussion^ between Dr. Thieme and Dr. Ghosh on the 
relation between Panini and the Rk-PratUakhya has now reached a stage 
when it would be desirable to examine it and see if the conclusions reached 
by Ghosh are unavoidable and the relevant facts cannot be explained other- 
wise. It is for Thieme to controvert comprehensively the charges and state- 
ments of Ghosh, for Ghosh has no doubt that Thieme will again return to 
the fray and try to defend his position” (p. 399) ; what I am particularly 
concerned with here is to weigh and analyse in detail Ghosh's rational and 
intelligible interpretation ” of P^ini’s Pragrhya-Sutras by examining the 
alleged anomalies inherent in them. Let it be pointed out at first that 
though in his second article, 2 Ghosh is ‘ really grieved ’ to see that he has 
been accused of condemning Panini’s Grammar and protests that ‘ nothing 
was further from his mind than to condemn Papini ’ { p. 388 ) the whole 
tenor of his first article^ indicated nothing but the ‘ usual * condemnation 
of the ancient Indian Grammarians. I do not know if such statements as 
*‘Pan. f 1-1-6) has never been understood even by the ancient Indian com- 
mentators” (p. 665) “it would reflect no glory on the author of these sutras” 
(p. 668), “it is very unlikely that Panini had personal knowledge of the 
Padapa(ha'* (p. 669), “his amazing mistakes, both of omission and com- 
mission” (p. 669;, “Panini has not only copied the R.P.. but he has copied 
it mechanically, perhaps without even understanding what he was copying 
(p. 670)”, imply anything else. Another point worth noting at the outset is 
that Ghosh makes explicit statements in his second article to the effect that 
his chief purpose was not to prove Papini’s dependence on the RP., (p. 399) 
and that it was not his intention to use the Pragrhya-Sutras as an instru- 
ment with which to prove P.s posteriority to the R.P., (p. 390); but in his 
first article, he begins the treatment of the subject with particular refe- 
rence to the specific problem of the relation between Panini and R.P. and 
ends with that notorious sentence quoted above “ He has copied the R.P. 
mechanically and perhaps without even understanding. Thus it is clear 

1. See Batakrishna Ghosh : Indian Historical Quarterly ^ Vol. X, pp. 665-670 ; 
Paul Thieme : Vol. XIII, pp. 329-42 ; K. Chattopadhyay.^ : ibid,, pp. 343-49 ; A. 
Berridale Keith : Indian Culture, Vol. II, pp. 742-44 ; Batakrishna Ghosh : ibid,, 
Vol. IV, pp. 387-99. 

Unless stated otherwise, references to Ghosh are from his second article in 
Indian Culture, Vol. IV, pp. 387-99. 

2. Published in Ind, Cult, Vol. IV. pp. 387-99. 

3. Published in IHQ, Vol. X, pp. 665-70. 

4. IHQ, Vol. X, p. 670. 
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that the controversy has resulted in shifting the ground of discussion from 
the relation between Panini and R.P. to the interpretation of the Pragrhya- 
Sutias and in mitigating, to a certain extent, the sting of attack made by 
Ghosh against Pariini in his first article. 

Before I actually begin the examination in detail of the facts brought 
forward by Ghosh, it would be advisable to put forth in a concise form his 
main contentions on the subject. Ghosh concludes (p. 388) that ‘ P^ini's 
Pragrhya-Stdras prove beyond doubt that he had actually borrowed these 
sutras from the R.P. and that he has borrowed the first part of the sutra 
(8-4-67) from the R.P. (III-9). I shall take up the latter conclusion first 
and examine one by one the chain of arguments, which according to Ghosh 
leads to it. 

1. “Panini (8-4-67 ) — ' Nodattasvaritodayam* shows the unmistak- 
able rhythm of a verse foot.“ (Ghosh). He ‘particularly stresses’ this point 
and thinks that the burden of his ‘whole argument hinges on the metrical 
nature' of the sutra. (p. 388) 

A serious student of the A<tddhydyi knows very well that this so-called 
unmistakable metrical rhythm can be “ traced ’’ in many other sutras of P. 
The very first two sutras viz. “ Vrdhirddaijadenguiiah ” may be said to form 
the 2nd Pada of an Anu^tubh metre. One may suspect the first foot of the 
Anu$tubh metre in P. {\~2A^-Kritaddhitasamdsdsca) and the second foot in 
P. {\'‘\-‘X'o~lgyanah sainprasdranam ; l-A-lOO-Tandndvdtm^mepadam) and 
so on. As these instances and many others similar to them cannot be traced 
to the R.P., it cannot be said that the metrical rhythm of P. (8-4-67) is a 
sure proof of its having been borro>ved from the R.P. The conclusion of 
Ghosh appears still more implausible when we remember that this ‘ metrical ' 
line is not the monopoly of the R.P. only, but occurs in the Vdj. Prdtisdkhya 
also.^ Thus the emphasis and ‘ stress ' on the rhyhtm of the sutra is a too 
insufficient evidence to prove its dependence on the R.P. 

(2) “The Verse-foot, ' Noddttasvaritodayam' second in the hemistich, 
occurs more than once in the R.P.’* (Ghosh p. 388). We are glad to see that 
Ghosh is more accurate in his seccnd article than in the first one, where 
he made a sweeping remark- that ‘ this Pada is repeatedly met in the R.P. 
But this subtle change in the wording does not improve the matter, for re- 
peatedly ’ or ‘ more than once ’ amounts to only “ twice “ in the R.P. (IIT9 ; 
III-12). Of these, the second reference (R.P- III-12)." being materially only 
a re-statement of R.P. III-9, cannot be construed to amount to an independ- 
ent occurrence. Thus practically the solitary use of the phrase loses much of 
its force of being a conclusive evidence. 

1. IV-143, (published by the Madras University). 

2. IHQ, Vol. X, p. 670. 

3. References are from P. Shastri's edition published in Calcutta Sanskrit 
series. 
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(3) “Panini nowhere else uses the term Udaya in the sense of para^ 
and “ in the R P. the term udaya is regularly used in this sense ” (Ghosh 
p. 38). 

Let us consider the latter statement first. The mere employment of the 
term udaya is not a sure argument in deciding chronological sequence, for 
other Pratisakhyas also use this term.^ And even in the R.P., it is not “ re- 
gularly” used; for we have many instances (e.g. 1-14; II-IO and many others) 
where the term para is used. Net only that, but in some places (e.g. IV-6 ; 
IV-9) we come across both the terms udaya and para used indiscriminately 
in an identical sense in the same stanza. In fact, there is much truth in the 
statement made by Ghosh in his first article that “Both Panini and the 
PrMi^khyas have largely drawn upon a common grammatical tradition, so 
that even the most striking similarity between the two texts cannot prove the 
indebtedness of one to the other. ”2 As regards the use of this term by Bapini, 
it is true that this term is nowhere else used by him in the sense of para. It 
may also be added that in 1-2-40 he uses the phrase *uddttasvanta-para ’ in- 
stead of * U ddtta-svaritodaya ’ ; and this fact should make us think seriouslv 
whether the word Udaya in ' Uddttasvaritodaya' in P. VIII-4-67 had been 
used deliberately with some significance or is merely a ‘ mechanical copy ’ from 
the R.P. That this term is used not only in- the R.P., but also in other 
Prati^hyas has been shown above. This fact coupled with the consideration 
that even the B-P- uses this term indiscriminately along with its another syno- 
nym ‘ para ' and does not define it,‘^ leads to the conclusion that it was a tech- 
nical term of earlier grammarians and that both Papini and R.P. have adopted 
it from them. In accordance with the dictum * Vydkhydnato Visesapratipattih 
nahi sandehdt alaksanam \ it is for commentators to account for the phrase 
' N oddttasvaritodayam ’ in a way more reasonable and convincing than that 
of P^ini’s inadvertence ’ and ‘ mechanical copying ’ as supposed by Ghosh. 
And from this point of view the explanation of Kdsikd for Panini’s use of 
the word ‘ udaya ’ as ‘ Mangaldrtha ’ is more “ admirably consistent.”^ 

But this is not the main and only objection to the theory propounded by 
Ghosh, viz. “that Panini borrowed the first part of the sutra (8-4-67) from 
the R.P. (III-9j,” “which is practically identical in meaning with it.” The 
similarity between P. (8-4-67) and the R.P. (III-9) in meaning and, to an 
extent, in form is only in the first part of the P. sutra. 

1. See IHQ, Vol. XIII, p. 341. 

2. IHQ, Vol. X, p. 665. 

3. Chattopadhyaya : IHQ, Vol. XIII, p. 348 : “ As Saunaka has not 
defined the term in his Pratisakhya, he too may have taken it from his own prede- 
cessors,” and ” It is interesting to note that Papini has defined the term ApTkta, 
whereas 5aunaka has not, though he has used it in the same sense. One may con- 
clude from this with greater justification than Dr. Ghosh that Saunaka was here 
dependent on PSpini.” 

4. See Thieme : IHQ, Vol. XIII, p. 342. 
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There is in the R.P. no counterpart of the second portion of 
the P. Sutra, viz. “ aGargya-Kdsyapa-Gdlavunamy The addition 
of this second part as a qualifying clause reveals at once the compre- 
hensive nature of the sutra by referring to the opinion of Gargya, Kasyapa 
and Galava. Pi^ini is dealing here with the problem in, a general way and 
his treatment can, with no stretch of imagination, be regarded as borrowed 
from p.P. Ghosh, too, is not unmindful of the implications of the qualifying 
clause, for he confesses (p. 389) that ‘ there is a real difficulty ' as regards the 
qualifying clause. And it was for this reason (the non-identity of the quali- 
fying clauses) that he particularly “ stresses ” and regards the metrical form 
of the first half of the sutra as the deciding factor (p. 389). As I have al- 
ready shown above, undue emphasis on the evidence of the rhythmical nature 
of the P. sutras leads nowhere and no capital should be made out of such an 
evidence. 

(4) Ghosh apparently seems to see in the R.P. something correspond- 
ing to Panini's qualifying clause, for he refers to “ qualifying clauses on each 
side ” and even has a lurking suspicion that they might be identical in mean- 
ing, though he is forced to confess “that it is impossible to prove’’ (p. 389). 
And it was 'due to the impossibility in reconciling the qualifying clauses on 
each side that he brings in with emphasis the argument of ‘ rhythm ’ in the 
P. Sutra. But I must confess I fail to see anything in the R.P. which might 
be regarded as a qualifying clause to ‘ Na cet uddttasvaritodayam ’ (R.P. III- 
9). On the other hand, Uwata’s comment on the R.P. (111-12).^ refening 
to the opinion of * all the authorities,’ clearly shows the absence of any qua- 
lifying cr conditioning clause in R.P. (III-9). Thus it is clear that the quali- 
fying clause in Pan. (8-4-67) a-Gdrgya-Kasyapa-Gdlavandm has not even the 
remotest correspondence in the R.P. and the pious wish entertained by Ghosh 
to see * the qualifying clauses on each side ’ reconciled has no semblance of 
reality. 

(5) “The very grammatical structure of the word uddttasvaritodayam 
is rather anomalous. . . .Should it not have been formally uddttasvaritodayah^ 
or uddttasvaritodayau,'' (Ghosh p. 389). It is, indeed, not possible to un- 
derstand what Ghosh means by his proposed second reading of the phrase, 
Uddttasvaritodayau (Nom. Dual). Apparently he has misunderstood the 
paraphrase of the compound by Bhaftojldiksita, ‘ uddttaparah svaritaparasca 
muddttah' (quoted by him). The above paraphrase practically amounts to 
* uddttasvaritau udayau (parau) yasmdt sail annuddttah' and Bhattojidik§ita 
following the well-known grammatical rule, ‘ Dvandvdnte sruyamdnam padam 
praiyekam ahhisambadhyate ’ is quite justified in paraphrasing the compound 
as above. But Ghosh, not understanding the rationale in the above para- 
phrase, suggests a form which has no meaning at all in the context, for the 
compound being of the Bahuvnhi type, is an adjective (Vise^yanighna) and 

1. “ Sarve eva tu acaryab udattodayam udattaparaih svaritodayar,i svantapa- 

ram ca ak§aram 
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there is no substantive here in the dual number to be qualified by it. So the 
compound should never have been * uddttasvaritodayau \ As regards the 
first suggestion, udMtasvaritodayah, it is true that it would have been a bit 
happier reading, for then it should have, very well, qualified the nom. sub- 
stantive, anuddttah. But we should remember that there is no such word in 
this or the preceding P. sutra (8-4-66) and it is only by Vibhaktiviparindma 
(anuddttab for anuddttasya) that the required word, anuddttab could have 
been supplied here. Or by Vibhaktiviparbidma one may construe uddtta- 
svaritodyam as a genitive singular qualifying anuddttasya. Another plausible 
solution would be to take the compound as Kriyd-visesana Bahurnhi. The 
meaning of the sutra then, taken in conjunction with the preceding sutra 
would be “ uddttasvaritaparam yathd sydt tathd uddttdtparasya anuddttasya 
sthdne svaritab na bhavatiy This interpretation is no doubt “ kli$ta ” but 
not off the point. But one fails to see any relevancy at all in the other ‘ khna ' 
(?) interpretaticn (by Ghosh) as a dvandva of the type Pdnipadam (p. 
389 ). To take ‘ uddttasvaritodayam ' as a dvandva comiX)und of Pdnipadam 
type is as ludicrously absurd as to suggest a reading with dual number, 
uddttasvaritodayau. 

The words, uddtia, anuddtta and svarita, being originally qualifying 
words, are used in the neuter gender also. In P. 6-1-158 ; 8-1-18 ; 8-1-3 ; 
8-1-67 ; 8-2-100 the word anuddtta is used in the neuter gender ; in P. 1-2-32, 
the word uddtta is in the neuter gender ; in P. 8-2-103, the word svarita is in 
the neuter gender. Hence the use in the neuter gender of a comix)und quali- 
fying anuddttam ( aksaram ) need not make the form anomalous, and ‘ drive ' 
the interpreters ‘ to extremities.’ Even if one agrees with Ghosh for a moment 
that the form should have been ‘ uddttasvaritodayah \ recourse* to the proce- 
dure ‘ Vibhaktuviparindma ’ is indispensable, for, as shown above, the sub- 
stantive qualified is anuddttasya (coming from the preceding sutra) and net 

anuddttah. Thus it is clear that udayah or. . . udayam reading 

make no material difference and the first suggestion of Chiosh dexs not 
improve the situation. 

Now coming to the problem of the pragjhya sutra (1-1-16 ), it is proper 
to understand first the difference between the traditional interpretation 
and that offered by Ghosh. The author of the KdHkd explains 
it as follows : “ The 0 of Vocative is pragrhya according to Sakalya, when 
a non-vedic iti follows.” Ghosh translates it as follows : The 0 of Voca- 
tive is pragrhya when §akalya’s non-vedic iti follows.” “ A comparison of the 
two above interpretations will show that the practical difference between the 
two interpretations is that while according to Ghosh, this sutra will apply only 
in the I?.P. Padapafha, the traditional interpretation will apply the sutra in 
the Padapatha as well as in other non-vedic forms. Ghosh says that his 
interpretation is a ‘ seriois departure from the traditional one * ; but the net 
result of this * departure ' is that the scope of sutra has been narrowed down 
to the Padapatha only. It cannot be assumed even for a second that it was 
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Ghosh who for the first time interpreted the sutra with reference to Sakalya’s 
Padapatha as implied by such assertions of Ghosh as “ after many years of 
thought and study I arrived at the unhappy conclusions ” (p. 390) and “the 
word anar^a has to be interpreted in the way I suggested in my first article 
(p. 392). In fact, commentators have always understood the word anarsa 
in a sense including Padapatha {andrsa= mr^idrsta— a-V aidika) . This is clear 
from some of the examples given by them of the sutra Vdyo iti' ; ‘ visno iti'; 
cf.: * iti sabdah padakdrapraksiptatvdt avaidikalt* {Bdlamanoramd on P. 6-i- 
129) : * upasthitam ndma andr^a itikaranah samuddyddavacchidya padam 
yena svarupena avasihdpyate' (Kdsikd on P. 6-1-129). The traditional inter- 
pretation extends the scope of the sutra to all non-vedic forms (including of 
course Sakalya’s Padapatha) and seems to imply that P^ini took into con- 
sideration other Padai>athas, which did not follow the usage of §dkalya. 
This conjecture is borne out by the fact that the Padapatha of Sdmaveda 
does not observe pragrhyatva in such cases and that of the Taittiriyasamhitd 
only under certain specific circumstances.’ That being so. there is no reason 
why one should narrow down the scope of the sutra. But this is actually 
done by Ghosh merely to show that Panini “ had been here borrowing from 
the Prati^khya and borrowing unintelligently.” The assumption that Papini 
had no knowledge of Padapathas and that ‘ Padapatha is no language at all ' 
has led Ghosh to make a rather uncharitable statement that “P^ini had 
absolutely no business to mention a phenomenon peculiar to an artificial text 
like the Padapata.” It is really a surprise that Ghosh still sticks to this 
opinion despite the fact that ChatTOPadhyaya has conclusively proved 
the contrary.- Ghosh’s anxiety to equate P. 1-1-16 with R.P. ('I-28a) has 
also led him to overlook the * real and foimal ’ difference between them. The 
R.P. makes no mention at all of the condition laid down by Panini, 'when 
followed by a non-vedic iti.’ Not that he does not know this difference, (for 
he says (p. 392) * Have I not myself emphasized this formal difference in my 
first article ? ’), but in his enthusiasm to make Panini an ‘unintelligent borrow- 
er he regards that a “real formal difference” (according to Chatto- 
padhyaya^ and ‘emphasized by Ghosh in the first article’) is the same as 
‘merely formal’ (p. 392). The simple fact is that Panini (1-1-16) in refer- 
ring to Sakalya’s opinion desires to deal with Sakalya’s Padapatha (for the 
particular grammatical peculiarity is found in his Padapatha) and other non- 
vedic texts and we need not go for its source to the R.P. which, though re- 
cording the teachings of Sakai y a and also of his followers.^ is ascribed to 
Saunaka and not to Sakalya. 

But it would be doing injustice to Ghosh if we do not take into consi- 
deration ‘ the difficulties ’ in his way of accepting the traditional interpretation 


1. See CHATTOPADHYAYA : IHQ, Vol. XIII, p. 346. 

2. See CHATTOPADHYAYA : IHQ, Vol. XIII, p. 344. 

3. Ibid, p. 346. 

4. Ibid, 0 . 344. 
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of the pragrhya sutras which compel him to seek a “ rational interpretation 
and for pointing which (the difficulties and anomalies) he was “ reprimanded 
by his teachers for irreverence’* (p. 390). According to the traditional in- 
terpretation, the word Sdkalyasya, means, in accordance with the usual proce- 
dure of P^ini, ‘ in the opinion of Sakalya *. The self-raised difficulty of 
Ghosh in accepting the above interpretation is that the name of the authority 
‘ §dkalya \ does not occur at the end of the sutra, for he believes that ‘ when- 
ever a purvdcdrya is mentioned in a P^inian aphorism to indicate that the 
rule concerned is Vaikalpika, the name of the revered one is mentioned only 
at the end of that aphorism. In the whole of tM Grammar of P^ini there 
is not a single exception to this rule ’ (p. 391). It is really an ingenious argu- 
ment which Ghosh has advanced in the course of the controversy. The tra- 
ditional study of the Astddhydyt, which is recognized as most thorough and 
which discusses each and every syllable of the A^tddhydyl in a very subtle — 
almost hair-splitting-manner, has not even dreamt of this methodology in the 
A$tddhydyi. Let it be stated at first that in the Astddhydyi, no such hard and 
fast arrangement in the order of words is seen.^ If in I ko yan act'' (6-1- 
77), Vidheya comes in the middle and nimitta in the end, we see the order 
reversed in ' Akah savarne dirghah" (6-1-101); in " Adgunah* (6-1-87), 
Vidheya comes in the end, but in ‘ Vrddhireci * (6-1-88) it occurs in the begin- 
ning ; the sutras * Nipdta ekajandn* (1-1-14) and Svarddinipdtamavyayam 
(1-1-37) have a different order as regards the position of the term defined ; 
and so on. Even the particles of negation and option (e.g. na, Vd, Vibhdsd), 
which are used in a good majority of cases in the beginning of the sutras, 
admit of a different order in their use (e.g. 4-1-22 ; 7-1-29 ; 7-1-91 ; 7-2-38). 
Thus it would appear that it is futile to deduce any principle from the order 
of words in the Astddhydyi. Even as regards the specific principle projxiund- 
ed by Ghosh, the evidence is not so conclusive as Ghosh thinks it to be, for, 
besides the exception (Pan. 6-1-127) which Ghosh himself mentions and dis- 
cusses in the sequel, I may point out for argument’s sake the sutra, ‘ Lanah 
Sdkafdyanasya eva' (3-4-111) where the name of a Purvdcdrya has nat been 
mentioned at the end. That the word, ‘ eva* in (3-4-111) is not an integral 
part of the previous word, Sdkatdyanasya, is obvious from the fact that the 
word would be otherwise quite insignificant and that Patanjali and Kasika- 
kara assign a quite different function to it. (See Patanjali on Ran. 3-4-110, 
and Kdsikd on P^. 3-4-111 and 3-4-116). 

As regards the Yoga-vibhdga, proposed by Ghosh of the sutra Pap. 
6-1-27, in which the name of the Purvdcdrya does not occur at the end, and 
which is therefore made, by the ingenious device of Yogavibhdga to conform 
to his view, there are two points which might be mentioned in passing. 
Firstly, Gh6sh*s device would justify a quite new form ‘ cakri atra ’, which 


1. Cf. : Mahdbhd^ya (I-l-l), ‘‘Na iha prayoganiyamab arabhyate, kiip 
tarhi? Saipskrtya saip^ftya padani utsrjyante tesaip yathe§tam abhi-sambandho 
bhavati.” 
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is not recognized by any Indian Grammarian. Strangely enough Ghosh does 
not attach importance to this objection, for he asserts that ‘ P^ini’s not recog- 
nizing a particular case of Pragjhya cannot prove that it was unknown in the 
language’, and at once quotes ' syeti akuruta' (Tait. Sarhhita ; 5-5-8) and 
‘ Mithuni abhavan ’ (ibid. 5-3-6) as known examples. But Ghosh should wait 
for a while, before quoting the above forms as pragrhya<3.^, to see whether 
the forms occur in ^kalya’s works, for according to Ghosh’s own interpreta- 
tion, the sutra enjoins pragrhyatva in Sakalya’s opinion. And since Tait. Sarh- 
hita is not written by Sakalya, the citation of the form from the Tait. Samhita 
is to say the least, irrelevant. Secondly, it is difficult to see how he ‘ can easily 
get rid of an anomaly — the redundancy of ca (in the same sutra) — ^whichwas 
noticed already by Patanjali ; for even after the proposed Yogavibhdga, Patan- 
jah’s argument^ for dropping ca, viz. “ Hrasvavidhi-sdmarthydt na svara-san- 
dhih kimarthah cakdrahj will still hold good. Thus the yoga-vibhdga proposed 
by Ghosh is too ingenious a device to be accepted and the only result achieved 
by this step is that the sutra ‘ falls into line with the so-called usual (?) pro- 
cedure of Panini ( mentioning the name of Purvdcdryas only at the end of his 
sutras) and similarly between this sutra and corresponding rules of the R.P. 
turns out to he complete identity.” (p. 196). Ghosh is certainly free to ex- 
pect such a result, but he should not force it on others. 

The second difficulty or anomaly which prevents Ghosh from accepting 
the traditional interpretation of the Pragrhya sutras is why Panini should deal 
with the non-contractability of vocative 0 in relation to iti only and say 
nothing as to its behaviour when confronted with initial vowels of other 
words.” (p. 393). He regards the “specific case of iti following upon a 
vocative form in 0 of infinitesimal importance from Panini’s point of view ” 
and therefore finds it impossible to resist the conclusion that this is “ the most 
eloquent proof of Ptoini’s direct dependence on the R.P.” (p. 393). But 

as the facts stand, it is not true that Panini is silent as to the general problem 
of the final 0 before initial vowels. A reference to the sutras, Eco' yavaydvah 
(6-1-78) and Enab paddntddaii (P. 6-1-109) will clearly show the behaviour 
of a final 0 before a and other vowels. Not only that, P^iini goes further, 
and in the sutra ‘ LopaJi Sdkalyasya' (8-3-19) he refers to Sakalya's opinion, 
according to which the final 0 resolves itself to a (by 6-1-78 and 8-3-19) before 
a vowel other than short a and is not allowed to be joined with the follow- 
ing vowel (by 8-2-1). Thus the forms resulting from a general treatment of 
a final 0 before initial vowels aie : Vdya iha (according to ^kalya), Vdya- 
viha (according to other Grammarians) ; Vayo'tra (according to all Gram- 
marians when the following vowel is a short a). It is only to account for such 
specific cases of hiatus as of a Vocative 0 before iti (which are not covered 
by the rules mentioned above but are found current e.g. in Sakalya’s Pada- 
patha) that Panini gives a particular rule (P^i. 1-1-16). Such being the 
real situation, it is not “ an astonishing error ” of omission on the part of 


1. On Paijini, 6.1, 127. 
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Pacini. On the other hand, his treatment of a final 0 is scrupulously com- 
prehensive, as is seen by his references (P^. 6-1-122/3) to the condition of 
0 in Go before a short a according to Sphotayana and others. It is really a 
pity that Papini should be accused of the “error of omission” becaus<e he 
does not give a general rule treating a Vocative 0 before initial vowels and also 
of the ‘ grave error of commission,* because he gives rules about the specific 
cases, which, according to Ghosh, should not have concerned PSnini. The 
former charge — of error of omission— is untenable in view of the sutras 

6- 1-78 ; 6-1-109. As regards the latter charge of error of commission, it would 
be more charitable to judge Panini from his standpoint, before we arbitrarily 
narrow down the sphere of his work. A complete grammar, as visualized by 
Papini should not and did not exclude the Padapatha of Sakalya. 

Now we come to certain misstatements by Ghosh on the unah um pro- 
blem. He states that ‘ the singular behaviour of the particle u in ‘ aved v 
indra* cannot be explained with the help of Pm. sutras” (p. 394). Relying 
on Wackernagel (I. 270 a. p. 320) he thinks that in the Sarhhita, u is 
unchangeable only after a vowel or a y out of i and quotes ‘ bhd u amsave * as 
an example. And as w in ‘ aved v, Indra' is neither after a vowel nor after 
a y out of i, he, regarding it as a case of singular behaviour, remarks that 
Pan.’s sutra cannot explain it. But all his difficulty is due to his misunder- 
standing (p. 394) the sutra ' mayak unah vo vd' (8-3-33). This sutra he 
takes as enjoining pragrhyatva of an u (from un) preceded by a may. And 
since there is no pragrhyatva oi u m ' aved v indra,' despite its following a 
may {d in aved), he comes to the above conclusion about the insufficiency of 
P^ini’s sutras. The fact is that the sutra ‘ may ah unah vo vd * lays down 
the substitution of v for u and the example given by Ghosh as unaccountable 
is really an example of this sutra. Thus there is no difficulty at all. Further 
Ghosh challenges those who maintain that Panini wrote these sutras after 
a direct observation of the Ft V. Sarhhita, to explain in the light of Papmi’s 
sutras those cases : e.g. bhd u anisave (R.V. 1-461-10) ; Praty u adarsi (R.V. 

7- 81-1) in which u does not undergo sandhi with a following vowel. But he 
forgets that the sutra Nipdta ekdc andh (1-1-14) does easily account for the 
hiatus in * bhd u amsave* (1-46-10). In this way, both the examples quoted 
by Ghosh are accounted for by Paii*s sutras. Instead of making an uncalled 
for statement that “ Panini could not have formulated his sutras about the 
sandhi of u after a direct observation of the R.V. Sarhhita,” Ghosh should 
revise his study of Pap.'s sutras and give up the wrong notion that Pan. 
(8-3-3) is * the only sutra, which restricts (?) the sandhi of u with a following- 
vowel.” 

As regards the interpretation of the sutra, * Idutau ca saptamyarthe ' 
(1-1-19), Ghosh makes ^'a new departure” in regarding the anuvriti of 
&dkalyasya itau andr^e absolutely necessary, (p. 397). The traditional inter- 
pretation regards this sutra as unconditioned by ‘ Sdkalyasya itau andr^e,* and 
the examples given by the KaSikSkara are, therefore, from both the Samhita 
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and Padapatha. Technically speaking, it is possible to have examples (of 
%-kardnta type) from the classical Sanskrit also, as is clear from the following 
statement in the T attva-bodhini commentary, “ Vdtapramt atra, yayi asakta 
iti uddharane sati api ukdrdntasya laukikoddharai0bhdvdt ubhayob opi vede 
eva uddhara)}am uktamr The traditional interpretation clearly knows that 
the examples from the Padapatha are within the proper sphere of this sutra ; 
otherwise it would not quote ‘ priyah surye priyo agnd bhavdti ' as a counter- 
example, if the word Idutau" is dropped. It is quite immaterial whether 
agnd, in the above is made pragfhya or not, because there is no possibility of 
its being joined in sandhi with bhavdtu So the only significance of giving 
agnd as a counter example lies in the fear that agnd will be followed by iti 
in the Padapatha (cf ; ‘ ihdpi padakdle iti sabda-prayoga-prasangah sa ca 
anisfah’ ; Tattvabodhim). Still the P&iTiimyas insist on making this sutra 
unconditioned by ‘ Sdkalyasya itau ’ merely to account for the hiatus in the 
Samhita examples [Gaurl adhisritahi (IJ.V. 9-12-3); tanu rtvye (R.V. 
10-183-2)]. Ghosh is not justified in taking these examples on a par with 
other hundred examples ‘non-contraction of vowels in which is determined 
in the R.V. Saihhita wholly by the exigencies of metre.’ He should note that 
the written Sarhhita text does not join in Sandhi ‘ Gauri and tanu ’ with the 
following vowels, as it does in the ‘ other hundred ’ cases. Unless Ghosh ex- 
plains the difference in the treatment (in the written Sarhhita text) of the 
two types of cases — one, not joined in sandhi and pronounced separately in 
the Saihhitapatha, and the other, joined in sandhi but pronounced separately 
in the Saihhitapatha, he is not right in assuming that Papini did not take 
into account the former type as special cases of pragrhya. We should con- 
sider the question on the basis of existing facts. And if Pmini is later than 
the redaction of the present Saihhita text, there is no reason why P^ini should 
overlook the apparent pragrhya cases in the Saihhitapatha. 



MISCELLANEA 


ARJUNA YANAS : PRARJUNAS 

The Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta (1. 22) refers to a host of 
tribes — Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Pr^junas, Sanakani- 
kas, Kakas, Kharaparikas, and other (tribes) —that obeyed the imperial commands 
and paid all kinds of taxes. It has long been correctly surmised that all these tri- 
bal states were located along the north-western, western and south-western fringes 
of the north-Indian kingdom of Samudragupta. Of these, the Malavas, Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas and Abhiras are more or less well-known ; but very little is known about 
the other tribes. 

The names of the two tribes, Arjunayanas and Prarjunas seem apparently to 
have some connection with the name of the Epic hero, Arjuna, though it is not 
■certain. The Allahabad Pillar inscription connects the Arjunayanas with the Yaud- 
heyas which is significant, inasmuch as the Adhiparvan (95, 76) of the Mahdbhdrata 
gives the name of one of the sons of Yudhi§thira as Yaudheya, so that the epic 
connection of the Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas may not be altogether without 
foundation. 

The author of the Brhat Samhitd also connects the Arjunayanas with the 
Yaudheyas and locates both the tribes in the northern division of India. Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri locates the Yaudheyas in the Bharatpur State of Rajputana ( Poll- 
iical History of Ancient India, 4th edition, p. 458) , the Arjunayanas may have also 
occupied a contiguous position. The Arjunayanas are also known from coins, but 
as their provenance is not known, they do not give any clue to their geographical 
location. 

The Prarjunas must have been the same people as the Prarjunakas mentioned 
in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya but it is difficult to locate them with any amount 
of certainty. Vincent Smith locates them in the Narasirhhapur district of the 
Central Provinces (}RAS, 1897, p. 892), but a more plausible location is Nara- 
simhagarh in Central India (IHQ, Vol. I, p. 258), inasmuch as the three other 
tribes — Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas—also seem to have occupied regions 
more or less within the bounds of Central India. The Udayagiri Cave inscription 
of G.E.82 mentions a Maharaja of the Sanakanika tribe. Udayagiri is just two 
miles to the north-west of Bhilsa, ancient Vidisa. The Kakas are mentioned in 
the Mahdbhdrata (VI, 9, 64) where they are associated with the Vidarbhas who 
were a w^ell-known people occupying tracts of territor>^ in what is now known as 
the Central Provinces. The territory of the Kakas is sometimes identified with 
Kakupur near Bithur (Bombay Gazetteer) y while Smith suggests an identification 
with Kakanada near Sanci (JR AS, 1897, p. 892-99). The Kharaparikas are not 
elsewhere mentioned in inscriptions or literature ; but Prof. D. R Bhandarkar finds 
a probable identification of the tribe with Kharpara mentioned in the Bafihagarh 
Inscription of the Damoh district of the Central Provinces (IHQ, I, p. 258; EP. 
XII, p. 46, V. 5). 

B. C. Law 


MS. No. 623/VISRAM(l) AT THE B. O. R. I. POONA 

Having found the several remarkable differences between the text of the Yoga- 
vdskiha utilized by Anandabodha Yati for his commentary Tdtparyaprakdsa and 
that which appears to have been utilized by Gaucja Abhinanda for his abridgement 
called Yog)avd$i$tha-sdra or Mok^opdya-sdra or Laghuyogavdsi^tha, which have been 
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noted at considerable length in my paper on “ Further Light in the Date of the 
Yogavasi§tha/’i and come to the conclusion that there must be at least two different 
recensions of that work, I had been making efforts to get a copy of the one utilized 
by Gauda Abhinanda which must presumably be an earlier one. One of them was 
to examine the several MSS. at the Government Oriental MSS. Library at the B. 
O. R. 1. Poona, which had some connection or other with that work. One of those 
which I examined was MS. No. 623 forming part of a collection transferred to that 
library from the Visrambag, Poona, where, I believe, the Peshwa's collection of MSS. 
had been preserved. The label on the wrapper thereof described it as “ Yoga- 
vasi§tha-Nirvana-prakarana with Tika and gave the name of the author of the work 
itself as “ Vasistha ” with a query in brackets and that of the commentator as 
‘‘ Bhaskarakantha.” This latter name was quite unfamiliar to me till then because it 
did not appear in Aufrecht’s Cata. Cata. as that of one of the persons who had 
wTitten commentaries on the Yogavdsistha. That was the greater reason why I dived 
into that bulky MS. which contained 207 folio pages each having a size 6" X lOH'" 
and written over within red marginal lines marked on all the four sides. The 
character used therein was the Devanagari and it w^as written throughout very 
legibly and was free from any repelling faults. The Sarga-colophons therein were 
easily distinguishable because they had been written thoughtfully either in red and 
black ink used for each alternate word occurring therein or in one ink only leaving 
the space for every alternate word blank as 

5 ^ qi 2T ii 

I hoped to find this to be a complete MS. of the commentary of Bhaskarakantha on 
at least the Nirv^ana-prakarana of the Yogavdsistha but on a cursory glance I found 
that the ver>' first folio page therein had been marked 694 and commenced with 
only a portion of the commentary’ on verse 1 of Sarga 195 of that Prakarana and 
that the last folio page therein marked 901 ended with an incomplete sentence of 
the commentary on verse 1 of Sarga 270 of that Prakarana. All the same it was a 
remarkable MS. and I took some notes on examining it in the hope that they might 
be useful some day in future. That day has by chance come sooner than could 
reasonably be expected. 

The importance of the MS. was in my eyes considerably heightened when, 
reading Dr. K. C. Pandey’s recent publication “ Abhinavagupta, An Historical and 
Philosophical Study ”, I came across at p. 153 thereof remarks to the following ef- 
fect about Bhaskarakantha, the author of Bhdskari, a gloss on the Isvarapratya- 
bhijhdvimarsini of Abhinavagupta, namely that besides the above, this writer was 
the author of (1) a Sanskrit translation of Lalldvdk, a Saivite w’ork in the old Kas- 
mlri written by a woman in the 14th century : (2) a commentary^ on the Yogavdsis- 
tha consisting of one lac and ten thousand verses {1 grant has) according to his own 
statement in the Introduction to the Bhdskarh only a few fragments whereof were 
now left with his present descendant and which presented a Saivite interpretation 
of the text (as opposed to the Vedantic interpretation expounded by Anandabodha) 
and (3) Haresvarastava and also found on the same page a short genealogy com- 
mencing with the commentator, in which the last descendant named Visvesvara was 
said to be still living. It is quite likely that the Bhaskarakaiitha, the author of the 
commentary of which MS. No. 623 of Visrambag (i) collection at the B. O. R. I. 
forms part is identical with the author of the Bhdskarl who also wrote an extensive com- 
mentary on the Yogavdsistha and whose seventh descendant now’ living has frag- 
ments thereof. True, the said MS. points to the existence of a commentary by 
that author on a recension of the Yogavdsistha in which the Nirvana-prakarana had 
more than 269 Sargas, not sub-divided into two parts as in the printed edition but 


1. Poona Orientalist, April 1938 pp. 29-44. 
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that by itself is proof of there being in the time of this author such a recension of 
the work in Kasmir. That time must be about the middle of the 18th century a.d. 
as, according to Dr. Pandey, the author’s seventh descendant is still living. My 
visit to Kasmir in the summer of this year has further revealed the existence of 
such a recension of the work in Kasmir even in the middle of the 19th century. In 
the Prince Pratapsinh Public Library' at Srinagar there is a complete MS. of the 
Yogavdsistha in the Sarada script prepared in S. 1920 (a.d. 1863-64), very well 
preserved in a strongly bound book-form as all MSS, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, 
usually are at all places in Srinagar where MSS. are preserved. With the kind help 
of a Kasmiri Pandit named Nilakantha Bhatta, I was able to ascertain that the 
work of which that was a copy had in it all the six Prakaranas which are found 
in the printed N.S.P. recension, that the total number of Sargas therein upto the 
end of the sixth was 704 as against 658 in the printed edition, that it had also a 
seventh Khila-prakarana made up of 14 Sargas and entitled “ Yogavasi.Hha-Nana- 
prasnab ” but that this Prakarana had been added after the final colophon of the work 
containing a note as to there being 704 Sargas in all, out of which the sixth chapter 
alone comprised 373 (? 374), that these 374 had not been sub-divided into two parts 
the Purvardha and Uttarardha as in the printed edition and that they did not 
contain any corresponding to Sargas 127 and 128 of the Purvardha in the printed 
edition which, as noted by me in my said paper on “ Further Light on the date of 
the Yogavasi§tha ” have all the characteristics of a finale. I also noticed during 
the process of comparison that the said MS. contained several entirely new Sargas 
in several chapters and several new stanzas in many Sargas. I could therefore con- 
clude that it was evidence of the existence in Kasmir of the Devadutokta Sarhhita 
having probably an extent of the full 32,()()0 stanzas mentioned in the colophons 
to I, 1, II, III, IV, V, VI/1 & VI/2 and in II, 17 of the printed edition which 
as a matter of fact contains only 29,289 stanzas including prose passages cut up 
at intervals to which had been superadded a Khilaprakarana of ,14 Sargas at a 
subsequent stage. When this could have been done could not be ascertain- 
ed then and cannot be ascertained even now because, so long as the re- 
maining fragments of Bhaskarakantha’s commentary whose existence in the 
possession of his living descendant has been vouchsafed by Dr. Pandey, are 
not examined, it cannot be ascertained whether that prakaraoa was or was not in 
existence in the middle of the 18th century and so long as the other separate MSS. 
thereof namely Hpr. 2, 172 and 10, 2423 and 2442 (Khila Mok^opay'ah) noticed by 
Aufrecht in his Cata. Cata. are not examined it c'annot be ascertained which could 
be the earliest date of composition of this superaddition. But this is only by the 
way. For the present I want to emphasize the importance of the MS. at the B.O.R.I. 
as likely to lead to the discovery of the full text of a commentary of a Saivite 
Kasmirl Papdit of the 18th Century on the full text of the Devadutokta Samhita 
of 32(XX) stanzas which Anandabodha claimed to have obtained and commented 
upon but had not obtained and commented upon, provided the other existing frag- 
ments in the possession of the commentator's living descendant are, as the result 
of some negotiations carried on through a proper channel, brought over to Poona 
to take their place with the said MS. and a transcript of the abovementioned MS. 
(No. 8771) at the S.P.P. Library, Srinagar in the Devanagan character prepared 
by a careful Paodit knowing the Sarada script thoroughly, is also obtained on 
approaching the proper authority through the proper channel. Till then the frag- 
ment of the MS. of Bhaskarakaotha's commentary on the Yogavdsistha must remain 
as evidence of the existence in Kashmir in the middle of 18th century of a recen- 
sion of that work differing in material respects from that commented upon by 
Anandabodha Yati, so far as the contents of the Nirvdna prakaratta are concerned. 

P. C. Divanji 
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SIIviHALA IN CENTRAL INDIA 

We adduced an evidence in the ABORT. (Vol. XIX, pp. 84ff) in support of 
Mr. Kibe’s theory, locating Ravana’s Lanka in Central India. We have since 
lighted upon another evidence in the Kalkt-purana. 

The Kalki aval dr a was bom as a son of a Brahmana, named Visnuya'^as, in 
the village of Sambhala. He, with king Visakhayupa of Mahismati 'md others 
vanquished in war Kali, the Buddhists at Kikata, the Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Barbaras, the Mlecchas, the Kambojas, the Tahganas, the Khasas, the Clnas, the 
Savaras and others. He married Padma, daughter of king Brhadratha of Sirhhala. 
This country is described as an island in the sea, inhabited by Br^manas, Ksatri- 
yas and others. The capital of the kingdom is named Karumatl. Princess Padma 
obtained a boon from god Siva that she would get Visnu as her husband, and 
anybody other than her husband looking at her with lustful eyes would be turned 
into a woman. Owing to this boon to her, which was but a curse to others, all 
the princes who attended her svayamvara were turned into women and lived with 
her as her attendants. 

The princess heard about Kalki from his favourite parrot and fell in love 
with him. She was everyday expecting the arrival of Kalki. One day she be- 
came very disconsolate. She could find pleasure in nothing. She was finding 
fault even with the cool and pleasant breeze from the Reva (Nannada), pregnant 
with water particles and scented with pollens, as : — 

Revd-vdri-parismtam pardg-dsyam samdgatam | 

• Dhrta-nlram rasagatarii nindanthh pavanam priyam\^Q 

Kalki-purdna II, ch. 2. 

This clearly shows that the capital Kammati of this island of Sirhhala must 
have been somewhere in Central India, in the vicinity of the river Narmada. It 
is worth noting here that this Sirhhala was inhabited by the four Varnas. Can the 
same thing be said of Ceylon ? 

It is further said that after the marriage of Kalki with Padma, Kalki directed 
the princes, who were turned into women and served Padma as her attendants, 
to bathe in the Reva and they at once got back their former state, as : — 

Tdh striyo'pi tam~dlokya samspr^ya caran-dmhujam j 

Punah pumstvam sdtndpannd Revd-sndndt tad-djnayd !( 18 h' Ibid. Ch. 3. 

The village of Sambhala, the home of Kalki, seems also to have been in Central 
India.i The name of Sambhala occurs in an inscription found in the district of 
Damoh in C.P. It says that one Vijayasirhha of Visvamitra-gt>riflr, son of Harisaraya, 
fought with Chitoda and Delhi, drove away the Gurjjaras and the Gonds and found- 
ed Sambhala, as : — 

Jo Cittodaha jujhi (jjhi) au jin Dhili (lit) dalu jitta | 

So supasamsahi rabhahakai Harisarda tia sutta jl 
Khedia Guja(jja)ra Goriidahai kiya adhi{dhi) am mdra | 

Vijayasimha kita SAMBHALA hu paurha kaha samsdra\\ 

Ddmoha-dipaka, p. 11. 

We have seen that the island of Sirhhala is described as surrounded by sdgara 
(sea). It is not uncommon to describe lakes as sagaras. In Bengal big Bils are 
sometimes called as samudra and sdgara, such as Dhol-samudra, Hura-sagara. In 
the district of Sylhet there are many Hdors. It is a corrupt form of the word 
sdgara. In the rainy season these Hdors> look like so many seas. The name 
Saugor of the district of Saugor may have something to do with sdgara. The 
name of the capital of this Sirhhala is given as Karumatl. It is worth looking 
into if any such place exists or existed in Central India. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 

« Sambhala is generally identified with Sambhal of the Moradabad distrirt, U.P. 
The Pag Sam Jon Zan places both Sambhala and Lankapuri in the country of Uddi- 
yana, containing 500,000 towns. (Waddle, Lamaism, p. 182 ; IHQ.j Vol. Ill, p. 745). 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

The History Week at Kamshet to be held in honour of Rao Bahadur G. S. Sar- 
DESAi between the 2nd and 6th of this month is an informal meeting of advanced 
research workers and younger scholars for a discussion of problems, exchange of ideas 
and organising a co-ordinate plan of research. We take this opportunity of wishing 
R. B. Sardesai a very useful and long life of further activities in the field of 
Maratha and Indian History where he vas one of the pioneer workers. 

Before the commencement of this History Week two volumes of papers, one in 
English and the other in Marathi, will be presented to Rao Bahadur Sardesai at the 
hands of Dr. M. R. Jayakar. Federal Judge, on the 1st of October 1938 in commemo- 
ration of the distinguished services of Rao Bahadur Sardesai to the cause of Indian 
History for over forty years. This function \^ill take place at Bombay on behalf of 
the Sardesai Memorial Committee with Mr. B. V. Jadhav ex-mini.ster of P2ducation, 
Bombay, as chairman, and Mr. S. R. Tikekar as Secretar\\ On behalf of the Netv 
Indian Antiquary we conv^ey our heartfelt greetings to Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai 
and ail organizers of the proposed functions. Eminent scholars like Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar are expected to attend and take active part in the deliberations. 

With the advance in research in any particular branch of Indie studies it be- 
comes necessary to bring together from time to lime all scholars working in the same 
field, and of recent years the growth of such conferences, whether formal or informal, 
augurs well for Indology in India. The present organisation is the first ol its kind, 
being a purely informal meeting, held for the purpose of honouring R. B. Sardesai 
and designing ways and means for the continuation of the good work which he start- 
ed and to which he has devoted the greatest part of his life. Apart from the different 
discussions arranged at this gathering in the shape of Comptes lendus of the actual 
work so far done in Indian History but not yet published- - in itself a \'ery useful 
guide to the problems of further research on a planned basis - there will be a dis- 
cussion on the evolving of a practical scheme of collaboration in historical research, 
apportionment of work among individual scholars and learned bodies in order to 
avoid overlapping and such other wastage, and creation of a permanent central 
exchange house for historical research workers in India. The last day of the Con- 
ference will be devoted to the discussion of finding ways and means and evolving a 
detailed plan for {i) co-ordinating historical research in the Bombay Presidency. ^ ii) 
foundation of a modest historical library as the centre of a " Summer School at 
Kamshet, for advanced workers, [in) creation of an endowment fund for assisting 
the publication of approved fruits of research or original sources, selected by an 
expert committee, and iiv) drawing up a list of helpers and workers and the lines 
in which they will respectively render aid to others and cond.ict rest'arches them- 
selves. 

Among the many things needed for a proper research in Maratha history for 
which R. B. Sardesai has him.self edited the voluminous selections known as Peshwa 
Dajtar, an index of all proper names with reference to the printed volumes should be 
emphasised. These modern instruments of research should be supplied with every 
volume published giving us the original or primary sources of history, and this in- 
dexing should be done on the most up-to-date line.s, giving every aspect of research 
requirements. 

We have no Dictionary of Place Names in India on historical basis with reference 
to Indian literature, inscriptions or other sources of history. This is also a badly 
needed work which should be attempted on such a co-ordinate basis for the whole 
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length and breadth of the country, taking all languages and all sources into consi- 
deration, and every place, small or great, which has had a name. The existing 
geographical dictionaries are absolutely insufficient from this point of view. 

Work of the type suggested above can only be a national work and should figure 
prominently in an All-India Conference like the History Congress or the All-India 
Oriental Conference. With the increasing research in every domain of Indian His- 
tory these primary instruments of further research should be within the reach of 
all scholars in a short space of time. 

Hi 

4 : 4 :* * 

The second session of the Indian History Congress will be held at Allahabad 
this month on the 8th, 9th and 10th. The value of these Congresses and Conferen- 
ces cannot be over-estimated. Scientific histriography in India is only of lecent 
growth, and the mass of primary sources is so great that unless a co-ordinated effort 
on national lines is organised the full value of these sources cannot be realised. The 
first Congress was held at Poona in June, 1935. Now after three years the second ses- 
sion has been organised at Allahabad under the very able general President Prof. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandark\r, assisted by Sectional Presidents like Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, Dew an Bahadur Dr. S. Krishxaswamy Iyengar. Prof. D. V. Potdar, Dr. 
Balkhishna, Dr. Si rendra N.\th Sen, Mr. R. P. Khosla and Mr. Sita Ram Kholi. 

The objects of such conferences should be two-fold : (a) to give the necessary 
stimulus to all research scholars by exchange of thoughts, ideas and frank discus- 
sions of. problems and difficulties for further research work on an organised basis, 
and {b) to bring w'lthin the reach of the educated masses the results of such 
researches in a popular and easily digestible form. The main difficulty in India and 
abroad connected with research is the absence of a central organisation which is the 
depository of all research plans, programmes and actual work done from time to 
time in the different parts of the country or even other countries. Much w^aste re- 
sults in this fashion. It is in order to eliminate all such w^aste and offer sage advice 
to all interested scholars that these Congresses and Conferences should co-operate to 
build up a central body of co-ordinating officers, representing the different branches 
ot Indology. The New Indian Antiquary offers a medium for such organisation with 
the willing co-operation of all scholars truly interested in Indology. 

The popularisation of serious research in historj' may best be done by intelligent 
organising of museums, exhibitions and popular excursions by scientific societies, in- 
viting the intelligentsia to collaborate with them in these excursions. Although each 
Conference or Congress arranges its own excursions they do not filter through and 
excite the interest of the general body of the intelligentsia. Our Museums need re- 
organisation on a scientific basis ; we have, for instance, no museum giving us the 
evolution through the centuries of the various items of dress or ornaments. Each 
of these has its owm interest, not only for the accredited scholar, but also for the 
man in the street. In these days when we are thinking in terms of the usefulness of 
cultural studies for the nation as a whole on a productive basib, it is necessary that 
results of these painstaking researches should be presented to all people who are not 
scholars in an interesting manner. We have no doubt that these Congresses and 
Conferences will achieve these results in a short while by organising such co-ordinat- 
ed efforts. 

The Second Session of the History Congress is organising a Historical Exhibition 
dealing with the historical evolution of painting and sculpture, archaeologial dis- 
coveries, old manuscripts, historical documents and other articles of historical im- 
portance such as letters, w'earing apparel, etc. Excursions have been arranged to 
Kausambi, Bhita and Allahabad Fort, Khusru Bagh, Museum and Jhusi. We wash 
the Congress every success in its noble efforts. 
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With the recent appearance of the first part of the critical edition of the Udyoga- 
parvan under the able editorship of Prof. S. K. De of Dacca University, the ninth 
fasciculus of the magnificent Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata op)ens out. The 
last 20 years have marked a silent but effective organisation at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in Poona under the direct supervision of the General 
Editor, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. for critically editing for the first time the greatest 
-epic in the world from all available MSS sources which are of a significant character. 
This stupendous work has now been in progress for two decades, and we have al- 
ready with us the first volume, Adiparvan, edited by Dr. Sukthankar himself, the 
Virdtaparvan by Dr. Raghu Vira of Lahore, and this first part of the U dyogaparvan 
by Dr. De. With the completion of the second part now in press, we shall have 
more than a quarter of the entire work in print in the critical edition. Other 
volumes in the series are either completed or under completion by different gifted 
scholars. The Sabhdparvan was to have been edited by the late Prof. Winters ITZ 
of Prague, but his death cut short the hope of all Indologists of associating his name 
•actively with this great achievement for the institution of which he was indirectly 
responsible. 

We are glad, however, that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute secured 
the co-operation of a very gifted American Indologist, Prof. Franklin Edc;erton. 
now in Poona, working on the final points of his edition of the Sabhdparvan. Prof. 
Edgerton is Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University and has numerous works to 
his credit, from the text-critical to the linguistic fields. He has under preparation 
a lexicon and grammar of what he calls “ Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit *’ which will 
he one of his major contributions to Indian Linguistics, I’nder his able editorship 
we can be sure of maintaining a high level of scholarship and international co-ope- 
ration for this Critical Edition, thus fulfilling in part at least the original hope of 
the European Committee which first gave definite shape to thi^ idea of a Critical 
Edition. 

As a recognition of this greatest of all achievements, in the Indological field, 
of this century so ably realised by the General Editor Dr. Sukthank.^r, firstly by 
his unrivalled edition of the Adiparvan and secondly by the exercise of such wonder- 
ful control on the subsequent volumes of this series, the American Oriental Society, 
at a meeting held in Philadelphia on April 19 this year, elected Dr. Sukthankar as 
one of its honorary members. This is the second time that an Indian Scholar has 
been thus honoured, and it is a matter for gratification that one so intimately con- 
nected with the illustrious name of the late Prof. Sir Ramakrs?na Gop^la Bhandar- 
kar should now succeed him to this honour. 

The editorial work on the Sabhd- and the V ana- par vans is now completed, 
bringing the entire project to more than half its extent, but the greatest handicap 
appears to be the absence of funds for printing the text. We appeal to all Indian 
princes, merchants, scholars and private individuals or public institutions to aid 
this huge undertaking with ample funds for printing individual volumes. Subven- 
tions towards the cost of printing, subvseriptions to a number of sets or donations are 
required to bring this work to completion, marking India’s greatest achievement in 
the whole field of Indology. 

V V V 

The first report of the Bombay Field Club since its inception on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1936, is now ready and indicates a very promising beginning in the right 
direction. The aim of the Club is to bring into cultural contact people interested 
in the study of Art, History and Archaeology and to endeavour to promote the study 
of India’s national cultural heritage. The Club is also endeavouring to provide 
opportunities for training in observation and description of historical remains and 
other works of Art on a scientific basis so that records may be intelligently kept by 
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members pursuing investigations in their homes and districts. To fulfil these ob- 
jects the Club organised excursions to Elephanta Caves, the ancient Temple at Parel 
near Vajresvari, the Historical Forts of Cheul, Korlai and of the Angrias, and to the 
Mandapesvara Caves and Memorial Stones-Palais at Eksar. A committee has been 
appointed each for (i) examining the possibilities of carrying on excavation at the 
ancient Buddhist centre Sopara near Bassein, (ii) to prepare an up-to-oate photo- 
graphic record of the sculptures and inscriptions at the Kanheri Caves near Borivli, 
and (Hi) to conduct exhibitions of photographs, etc., of places of Historical or Ar- 
chaeological interest. 

Already the third committee organised a well attended and highly interesting 
exhibition of photographs of archaeological and historical remains on novel lines in 
the Town Hall, Bombay, between 10th and 25th September, in aid of the King 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund. Such exhibitions, apart from the humanitarian 
views encouraged by the sponsors, create genuine interest in the minds of the people 
by bringing home to them “ the glory that 'was Ind ” and reminding them of the 
past achievements as a spur to future action and present organisation. 

The Bombay Field Club is working at present as part of the University School 
of Economics and Sociology activities. The fourth aim of the Club is to “ esta- 
blish similar Field Clubs in other parts of the country which w’ould work in co- 
operation and co-ordination with the Bombay Field Club.” It is hoped chat these 
activities of the Bombay Field Club may spur the other centres of learning in India 
to organise similar activities in this field. Archaeology in India is greatly handi- 
capped for lack of funds, but we think the greatest handicap is the ignorance of the 
people themselves. If all India realised the greatness of her past cultural achieve- 
ments and partiailarly the remains of archaeological and historical importance the 
Government would not have difficulty in properly equipping their Archaeological 
Department with the needed funds and the impetus to work. Archaeology should 
not become a specialised branch, for its interest is more universal than that of any 
other branch of research. 

As to the publication of the results of such research as is carried on by such 
Field Clubs or is proposed to be carried out, the New Indian Antiquary offers its 
pages to all alike without any distinction. 

The Membership fee of the Bombay Field Club is limited to Rs. 3 only per 
annum ; it can be compounded by paying a Life Subscription of Rs. 100 or more. 
Donors and Patrons have to contribute a ‘sum not less than Rs. 250 or Rs. 500 
respectively. Students become members by paying an annual subscription of Re. 1 
only. All donations and subscriptions have to be paid in advance. 
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Hymnes et Prihes du Veda, textes traduits du Sanskrit par Louis Renou, Profes- 
seur a la Sorbonne. Librairie d’Amerique et d'Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 11, rue 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris (VP), 1938. Pp. \iii + 164. 

The product of the French Indologists in the field of Vedic studies has been sur- 
prisingly small hitherto in compaiison with their work in the other fields. The author 
of this small translation is the first of a band of scholars belonging to a new genera- 
tion whose research in the Vedic field needs no introduction to any Vedic scholar. It 
is therefore all the more interesting that this short work is an indication of the 
progress that is now likely to be realised in the French speaking countries within 
the Vedic field, linguistic as well philological, with a thoroughness that is character- 
istic of German scholars. The net result of such a procedure is a happy combi- 
nation of French clarity with German thoroughness, giving us perhaps a higher 
approach to the many problems of Vedic scholarship. 

Prof. Renou has given us here 44 hymns from the Rgveda, 24 hymns from 
the Atharvaveda, four citations from the KauVikasutra, two hymns from the Vdjasu- 
neyisamhitd, one each from MaitTdyanhamhitd and Taittmya-brdhrnana, Each hymn 
is preceded by a short introduction to the subject of the poem or prayer. In the 
brief introduction the translator has given general ideas of Vedic literature' and 
their subsequent effect on Hindu thought from the earliest to the modern times. 
The work is addressed to the intelligent Frenchman who wishes to understand the 
literary’ and philosophical contributions of the Vedas to Hindu and World thought. 
The author is in the happy position of eschewing linguistic and philological problems 
connected with the hymns, though himself an accredited linguist, and the result is 
very readable and accurate. The get up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is one of the best introductions to Vedic literature that have appeared within recent 
years. 

S. M, K. 


Worter und Sachen, Zeitschrift fiir Indo-Germansiche Sprachwissenschaft, Volks- 
forschung und Kulturgeschichte, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Hermann Guntert, Carl 
Winter’s Universitats-buch-handlung, Heidelberg, 1938. Neue Folge, Band I, Heft 
1. RM. 10/- half yearly. 4 Hefts per year. 

The present series of a well-known journal deserves every encouragement from all 
lovers of Indo-European culture. The inaugural number of the New Series opens 
out with an editorial from Prof. Guntert entitled Neue Zeh - neues Ziel, wherein 
he explains the full significance of the objects of the new series. The second paper 
is of an archaeological interest dealing with stone figures from Val Camonica, Th(‘ 
third is by E. Winkler on the Linguistic Thought of the French scholars, and the 
fourth deals with the problem of research connected with linguistic minorities on a 
statistical basis. There follow short notes and Book Reviews. The journal is bound 
to exercise great influence in the furtherance of research in the field of I-E. culture 
from all points of view. The Editorial Board consists of Prof. GtiNTERT, supported 
by R, von Kienle, H. Kuen, W. Porzic, K. Stegmann von Pritzwald, L. Weisger- 
BER and W. WuST, ensuring a steady conducting of the journal. We wish the New 
Series every success under such able editors. 


S. M. Katre. 
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Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alten quellen dargestellt von Walther Schubring. 
Orundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Band III. heft 7, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1935, pp. 251. 

The present work requires more than a passing notice. It differs from all the 
€arlier attempts to deal with Jainism and its philosophy, both popular and scholarly, 
in that the author uses a method differing from them all in treating his subiect. As 
the title itself indicates, he has confined himself to the old sources of Jainism which, 
from the perusal of the book, appear to include the Ardha-Magadhi canon and the 
early works dealing with it and probably ending with the compendium of Umasvati, 
even though later works in Sanskrit and Prakrits are occasionally used and mentioned. 
In the field thus chosen, the author has made an attempt to be exhaustive so far as 
it is feasible. Naturally no detail is left out as being insignificant in order to deal 
with the general problems in greater details. All the facts the books afford are 
painstakingly collected and properly arranged, making the work a storehouse of facts 
and naturally in its exhaustiveness the work stands unique and unsurpassed. One 
is simply amazed to imagine the labour spent by the author in arriving at this re- 
sult which shows the present state of Jain studies and their results in the most 
systematic manner, particularly when we consider the facts like the imperfect nature 
of the editions of the canonical books, absence of concordances, lack of monographs 
on individual works and other similar helps. Another healthy feature of the book is 
the greater attention paid to the sources themselves than to later discussions about 
them, though they are not unduly neglected. 

The -collecting and co-ordinating of facts thus culled out from the canon is 
obviously on the model of Umasvati, his predecessor in this systematisation of the 
canonical doctrines. There is, however, some amount of doubt as regards the histori- 
cal implications of this method followed by him. It cannot be said that the author 
has neglected to take note of the heterogeneous nature of the sources and the diver- 
sity displayed by them. In fact the author is one of the best workers and critics 
in this field. But putting facts from different books of the canon and later works 
on a given topic often produces the impression that the w’hole system was so full 
and complete from the very beginning. 

Besides the treatment of Jain philosophy in all its branches the author has also 
dealt with many other topics connected with Jainism with more or less fulness. He 
devotes his introductory chapter to a brief history of Jain studies, a welcome feature 
of which is due notice taken by him of Indian workers in the field. The concluding 
sections of the chapter deal briefly with the different languages used by the Jain 
writers, and he appears to favoui the view that their Sanskrit should be admitted as 
a peculiar dialect not to be judged by the classical standard. More exhaustive and 
of greater importance is the problem of Jain History dealt with in the second chapter, 
where the author begins with a description of their mythical history up to Mahavlra 
and then a historical account of the founder and his successors. The concluding por- 
tion of this account is necessarily brief and the whole of the chapter appears to leave 
in the background the history of the Digambaras. Then follows a detailed descrip- 
tion of the canon, much of which is schematic and uninteresting to read. The author 
himself is conscious of the sketchy nature of the bibliographical account of the non- 
canonical works at the end and expressly states that it is to be regarded as anything 
but the histor>- of the literature. But in spite of the fact that it falls out of the 
topic of the book it will be of great use to those who are working upon the history 
of Jain literature. 

The scope of the book does not allow the author to go into discussion of all the 
problems that he has touched, and in some cases he has given us the results dog- 
matically stated. The relation of the Pinda Nijjutti to the Aydranijjui ti is not very 
accurate and the alternative tradition is neglected. The statement of the dates of the 
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early Digambara writers like Samantabhadra and others will not be easily accepted. 
In spite of some limitations, which are all more in the nature of the subject-matter, 
the work stands out as a unique production in the whole range of the Jain studies 
and speaks volumes about the author’s command of the subject and the years of 
labour spent on it. It is certainly a thing of satisfaction that the work in the series 
originally standing on the name of Leumann should be brought out by his pupil, 
and the long delay after which it has appeared has only enriched it. 

A. M. Ghatage. 


Founders of Vijayanagara by S. Srikantaya ; Mythic Society, Bangalore City. 
1938, pp. vi + 174. Price Rs. 5 or 10s. Size X 

Vijayanagara, that ‘ forgotten empire ’ is now being remembered with all zest 
by Indian Scholars. Numerous books and critical articles, written by competent 
scholars like Dr. Saletore, Dr. Venkatasubbiah, Prof. Ramanayya, Rev. Father 
Heras and others, have thrown abundant light on the past glory and unique history 
of that Hindu Empire which stood as a bulwark of Hindu Culture and Civilization 
for about three centuries. 

A bewildering mass of data bearing on the history of the Vijayanagara Empire 
now made available needs to be properly synthesised for the use of people wdio live, 
move and have their being in the culture fostered and preserved by the rulers of 
the Vijayanagara Empire and for this purpose the book under notice is admirably 
suited as it is an outcome of the author’s special lectures delivered before the Anna- 
malai University in 1930. For those who have no patience to read the ponderous 
volumes of specialized research Mr. Srikantaya’s manual will give a bird’s-eye-view 
of the problems that agitate the minds of the researchers in the Vijayanagar history 
at present. 

The study of ancient Indian Polity has been latterly engaging the attention of 
Indologists. The springs of political action that brought forth into existence and 
prominent relief this glorious empire need to be studied minutely not only by histo- 
rical scholars but by students of political science who are likely to give a new orienta- 
tion to the lifeless mass of facts dug out from inscriptional and other sources pertain- 
ing to this bright patch in the panorama of Indian history. 

According to Mr. Srikantaya Hindu faith underlying the origin and establish- 
ment of the Vijayanagara Empire was not bom of any attachment to any parti- 
cular form of Hinduism. It was a comprehensive movement embracing all forms of 
Hindu faith including the prevalent forms of Jainism and other religious faiths of a 
nondescript character. The combined weight of this faith preserved the indepen- 
dence of the Hindu dharma against the onrush of the proselytising Muhammadan 
and provided it a peaceful home. The old Hindu temples and Muths provided power- 
ful social and economic centres, fostering a spirit of love for country and religion in 
the people of the Karnatak country in the fourteenth century long prior to the deve- 
lopment of national idea in Europe. 

The reasons that led to the rise and fall of the Vijayanagara Empire have a lesson 
of their own for all future empire-builders and present empire-holders. Macaulay’s 
defence of the Church in his History of England has an analogy for the defence of 
the Hindu faith that moved the whole framework of the Vijayanagara Empire in the 
Middle Ages but we must grow wiser by experience and guard against pit- falls 
by not allowing our religion to get the better of our duties to our fellowmen, which 
alone can tend towards national unity, if not world unity, the dream of all political 
philosophers. 


P. K. Code. 
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Concepts of Riti and Guna in Sanskrit Poetics in their historical development. 
By P. C. Lahiri. University of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca, 1937. Pp. vii + 310. 

The concepts of RIti and Gupa in Sanskrit Alarhkara literature have never be- 
fore been treated so systematically or exhaustively as in the present work, approved 
for the degree of Ph.D. of the Dacca University. The concept of Rasa drew the 
greatest attention of the students of Poetics and it came to be regarded rightly as 
the very soul of Poetry. Bharata, the oldest writer on Dramaturgy, used this pro- 
minently in his treatise. But it took centuries after him to be admitted in the 
realm of Poetics. Before the literary critics realised the importance of Rasa they 
busied themselves with the concepts of Riti and Guna. It is therefore very interest- 
ing to read in the pages of this book the historical development of these ideas. 

It is noteworthy that the first concept that came to be formulated was not that 
of Gunas or excellences but of Do§as or defects. Bharata first treats of Do§as and 
then defines Gunas as the viparyayas of the former. Whether we interpret viparya- 
yatva as viruddhatva or abhdvatva the Gunas do not stand prominent, as they de- 
serve to, as independent entities. The early writers Bhamaha and Dantjin occupied 
themselves with Alamkara and Riti and treated of Guiias as subservient to Riti. 
Nor did they define clearly the boundaries of Guna and Alariikara. In Dancjin’s 
scheme Gunas are also called Alamkriyds while the poetic figures of speech proper 
are described as Sddhdrana-alarhkdra-jdtam. These early writers had collected to- 
gether a number of peculiarities in poetry which made or marred its beauty and 
were struggling hard to classify and co-ordinate them. No unanimity of opinion was 
to be looked for in this nebulous state. Thus what was denounced, by Bhamaha as 
sasandeha do§a came later on to be greeted by Mammata as Blesdlamkdra. The 
famous opening verse of Kumdrasambhava, viz. astyuttarasydm disi devatdtmd 
provides a telling instance regarding the confusion of classification that prevailed. 
This verse has been cited as an instance of no less than four gupas, ^lesa, Mddhurya, 
Arthavyakti and Saukumdrya. Vamana regarded the gupas as of dual character per- 
taining to w'ord as well as its sense, thus increasing their number which in the hands 
of Bhoja rose up to twenty-four. Confusion was worse confounded w^hen Bhoja, 
besides regarding the twenty-four gunas as belonging to word and sense added to the 
number a set of new gunas which though originally defects are transmuted into ex- 
cellences under certain circumstances. That defects cease to be defects under cer- 
tain circumstances was apprehended as early as Bhamaha who showed that repeti- 
tion lost Its character as a defect when the speaker was swayed by emotions of fear 
and sorrow. Here was the germ of the idea that defects and excellences become 
what they are only in connection with emotions or sentiments. That excellences 
are more important than figures of speech had been made clear by Vamana who 
declared that the former w^ere constants while the latter variables. But it was left 
for the writers of Dhvanyaloka to w'eave the different elements into a harmonious 
whole and assign to each its proper place in the body poetic. In their scheme the 
sentiment occupied the position of the soul and excellences were intimately connect- 
ed with them. This aspect of the excellences rendered feeble their connection with 
word and sense and the corrective came from Jagannatha w’ho maintained that the 
excellences were properties of Sabda, Artha, Rasa and Racand. 

The concept that arrested greater attention was the concept of riti. When and 
how the different margas or rltis came to be formulated and how they came to be 
identified with certain localities is a subject on which, in the absence of material, no 
opinion can be hazarded. It is unfortunate that no works prior to Bhamaha have 
as yet come to light. We are left with the curious phenomenon that the first writer 
Bhamaha who refers to rltis starts by roundly condemning their distinction between 
Vaidarbhi and Gaucji ; says he : 
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But the territorial names not only continued to be used but were added to. 
This Vtoana recognized a third riti PdncMi while Bhoja added no less than three 
more : Ldtiyd, Avantikd and Mdgadht. This multiplicity of number made it in- 
creasingly difficult to define their boundaries. Nor did the territorial nomenclature 
pass unchallenged. Kuntaka in particular takes cudgels against the practice of re- 
garding the ritis as rooted in the soil of different territories. Literary style, he 
protests, can never be chained to a locality even as a social custom like marriage 
with a cousin is : 

Hence he repudiates the old nomenclature Vaidarbhh Gaudh etc., and styles his 
ritis, Sukumdra, Vicitra and Madhyama, the elegant, the ornate and the mixed. Ac- 
cording to Daridin and Vamana the styles were differentiated from one another by the 
presence or absence of excellences. In the opinion of Rudrata the differentiating 
criterion consisted in the presence or absence of compounds. As a result of the two 
views the excellences came to be closely associated with compounds, ojas in parti- 
cular being regarded as dependent on long compounds. The writers of Dhvanydloka 
cleared the issue by showing that the excellences depended entirely on Rasa and were 
independent of compounds as also of choice of letters. These latter made for what 
they called Samghatand or arrangement of words and letters which should not be 
confused with excellences. Thus the different concepts came to be disentangled and 
•defined and we feel obliged to Dr. Lahiri for the detailed account he has given us 
of the vicissitudes of these concepts through long centuries from Bharata to Jagan- 
natha, 

D. K. Kelkar. 


CORRECTIONS 

P. 280, r^d epi Indikin for epi Jndikien 

P. 344, (middle of page) read In 1923 for In 1918 



THE FIRST SERMON OF THE BUDDHA 

By 

N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI 


The Wheel of Law, Dharmacakra, is considered to be the first Sermon 
delivered at Benares by the Buddha just after obtaining the perfect Enlight- 
enment, samydksamhodhi. There have been several versions of the Ser- 
mon in different languages, Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, etc. The 
Pali version is found in the Suttapitaka {Samyutta-Nikdya, Vol. V, pp. 420- 
424) as an independent Sutra and in the Vinayapitaka, (Vol. I, pp. 10-12) 
as a part of the Mahdvagga. There are two versions of it in Sanskrit, one 
forming part of the Mahdvastu (ed. E. Senart, Vol. Ill, pp. 330-335) and 
the other of the Lalitavistara (ed. S. Lefman, pp. 416-418). It has, at 
least, five versions in Tibetan ; 1, Dulva IV, ff. 64-67 ; 2, Dul. XI, 69-72 ; 
3, Mdo: XXVI, 88-91 , 4, Mdo. XXVI, 431-434 ; 5, Mdo. XXX, 427-432. 
We have, at present, two translations in Chinese, one made by An.shu.kao 
of the Eastern Han dynasty, a.d. 25-220 (Nanjio No. 657), and the other 
by I-tsih, A.D. 710 of the Than dynasty, a.d. 618-907 (Nanjio No. 658). 
The Tibetan version contained in Mdo. XXX, 427-432, Dharmacakrapra- 
vartanasutra, according to its colophon, is a direct translation of the Pali 
version ; whereas the version in Mdo. XXVI, 431-434, Dharmacakrasutra is 
a translation of some independent Indian treatise of that name. The trans- 
lation found in Mdo. XXVI, 88-91, is a part of the Abhiniskramanasutra 
and other two versions contained in Dul. IV, 64-67, and XI, 69-72 are also 
parts of some other treatises of the Vinaya class. 

A careful and critical study of all these versions enables us to classify 
them into three main classes : — 

I. The Tibetan version in Mdo. XXVI, 431-434, Dharma- 
cakrasutra together with that in Dul. XI, and the Chinese 
version of I-tsih. 

II. The version in Mdo. XXVI, 88-91, Abhiniskramanasutra together 
with that in Dul. IV. 

III. The Pali version and its Tibetan translation. All other versions 
in Sanskrit and Chinese may be brought under this class. 

The following paralld analysis of their contents will show the main 
differences that have been found in each class of the versions : 
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Class I 

i Class II 

j Class III 

i 

— 

I. Two Extremes and 
a Middle Path. 

i 

I. Ditto. 


11. The necessity for 
delivering the ser- 
mon twice by the 
Buddha. 


.... 

(See VIII below.) 

II. Description of the 
nature of the Feur 
Truths. 

I. 12 Aspects of the 

III. Ditto. 

III. Ditto. 

Four Truths. 

II. Buddha’s adver- 

IV. Ditto. 

IV. Ditto. 

tising of his Enligh- 
tenment. 

III. a. Kaupdinya’s 
awakening of the 

V. Ditto. 

V. a. Only (b. in- 
VII). 

Spiritual Eye. 

— ^b. Naming of Kau- 
Q(Jinya as Ajnata- 
kaupdinya. 

IV. Deva’s exclama- 
tion at hearing the 
Sermon. 

1 VI. Ditto. 

! 

VI. Ditto. 

i 

V. Naming of the 

VII. Ditto. 


Sermon. 


! 

1 

(III. b.) 

(V. b.) 

! VII. Naming of Kau- 
j ij<Jinya as Ajnata- 
! kauixlinya. (Omitted 

1 in the Chinese). 

• • • • 

^ VIII. Description of 

1 the nature of the 

Four Truths. 

(As a separate 
Dharmaparyaya ) . 

(II.) 

• • • • 

IX. Awakening of 
the Spiritual Eye. 

• • • • 
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It is clear from the above analysis that in Class I, the Sermon, in 
words of the Buddha, contains mere enumeration of the Four Truths into 
twelve aspects and declaration of KauQdinya‘s awakening and nothing else. 
In Class II we find besides the above, the Buddha speaking of the two ex- 
tremes to be avoided and a middle course to be resorted; to, and also describ- 
ing the nature of the Four Truths in a separate Dharmaparyaya as though 
he was pressed to do so by his disciples ; while in Class III we see that even 
that description has been incorporated in the Sermon itself. 

It is very difficult to answer the question how such differences arose out 
of the one version of the Sermon which has been supposed to be delivered 
by the Buddha. I assume, however, that those differences might have been 
in vogue from the time of the Buddha himself and formed three modes of 
preaching the Sermon by the Buddha on different occasions. There is no 
lack of evidence to show the possibility of the above assumption. For, the 
Buddha is said, in the Mahdvasiu, to have preached the Sermon four times ; 
while in the Abhini^kramanasutra he is reported to have delivered it twice.^ 
Is it not possible, therefore, that he did so not on one occasion only, but on 
different occasions ? If we take it for granted, it is equally possible that the 
forms of preaching of the Sermon have been at variation on different occasions. 
I, therefore, consider it probable that the three different versions, in main, have 
been in vogue from the time of the Buddha himself, though they have 
been modified in later periods, with some additions and omissions. 

But M. Feer, on the other hand, who has translated the Tibetan ver- 
sions into French and also compared them with the Pali and Sanskrit ver- 
sions, has given expression to the opinion that the Dharmacakrasutra is 
only an extract from, and mutilation of, the Pali version. This opinion 
seems to be based on the assumption that the originals of the Buddhist 
Canon were in Pali and all similar treatises in Sanskrit, etc. were only re- 
ductions of the Pali works. Recent discoveries and researches have proved 
it certain that such an assumption is no more valid and the Sanskrit and 
other Buddhist works may also be of independent origin and equal antiquity. 

In the following pages I have made an attempt to render into Sanskrit 
the five Tibetan versions which I have grouped into three main classes as 
above described, and published them in order together with the English 
translations of the two Chinese versions. As there does not exist much 
difference between the versions in Mdo. XXVI, 431-434 and Dul. XI, 69-72, 
only the former is rendered into Sanskrit in full, minor differences contained 
in the latter being noted in the footnotes together with the Tibetan equiva- 
lents of the important technical terms. Similarly in the case of Mdo. XXVI, 
88-91 and Dul. IV, 64-67, only the former is rendered in full and small varia- 
tions of Dul. are given in the footnotes- With regard to the Tibetan trans- 
lation of the Pali version, I have translated it into Sanskrit, not into Pi^i, 


1. See below and Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 37. 
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because Pali is not so familiar as Sanskrit to the Orientalists in general. I 
have added to my Sanskrit translation of this version comparative notes 
showing all the differences between the Pali and Tibetan versions. The Pali 
and Chinese versions differ widely from each other almost in every respect 
and I have noted in the footnotes only very important differences between 
them. 

For the originals of the Tibetan translations, I have made use of the 
Xylographs of Narthah Edition of the Kanjur preserved in the Adyar Lib- 
rary and for the Chinese translations, the Tripifaka in Chinese of the Taisho 
Edition. 


II w: II 

I. *T3TT 

jpicrr^ i 

UR ffe:* II ( ^ ) 3 t4 ( ^ ) 3^ 

ffe: «Ttiy^4l(< II 

( 'A ) ^ f*T^: Wg 

ITR^ f fe ^^qtr5[ I ( O ^ ^ 
aiRsjmfwjnw ^ ^ v:i% i 

?R, gfe:, I ( 'i ) ^ anWl 

* Kanjur, Mdo. XXVI, ff. 431b, 4-434a4. The beginning of this translation 
runs as follows : Rgya gar skad du | Dharmacakrasutra Bod skad du j 
Chos kyi hkhor loi mdo | This translation agrees with that found in the EHilva XI, 
ff. 69b, 3-72a, 3, where it simply begins : WTR fTT sn?:iaT?7|l35f^r^ir 

I 

1. dran sron smra bai^ =r^vacana. So also Dul. XI. M. Peer says that 

srnrava is a translation of vadana. See /A. 1870, p. 392. The Mahdvastu has both 
^vadana (Vols. I, 322, 324, 330; III, 330, 333, 337) and ^patana (Vol. Ill, 323, 
328) Iji^ipatana is explained there thus : Tferfl 1 (Vol. I, 357). 

2. ri dags kyi nags = mjgavana. So also D. XI. Its alternative form is 
mrgaddya. The Mahdvastu has both. Mrgaddya is explained there thus ; 

(Voi. i, p. 366). 

3. =/nfl sdei, D. XI, bhik^upahcaka- dge sloh Ina po dag la. 

4. D. omits me. 

5. tshul bshin yid la pyas pa na — ^sikdre, or °kurvatah. 

6. = rtogs pa. 

7. = sdug bsgnal kgog par kgro bat lam, D. X\; gamy dry amdrgah- * hgyur 
pa hphags pai lam. 

8. =has mhon par ^ pas. D. XI omits nas, 

9. D. XI reads kun hbyun ba. Read hgog pa for it. 
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^ ^ «T% 2TfR# I IfR, gfe, II 

( ^ ) fici^ srfh7?^3Tmf4 5 ^ Jr f$t^: 

«r% Upt, i^, ffe:, 1 

jtji%*r:ici. hr, i^, f fe: 1 ( i » ) h?!’ ^ 

3TR?r?.f si^rofJraRifjT Jr fttgn'; «i% ^ 11 ^ JRwwia; 1 

in4, i^, ffe: ^rf-T^f^ < ( "^ ^ ^ 

^ f^gsr: = 5 rg^'n^ 1 hr, ffe;, 

I ( 1 ’. ) ?r; ^ 5:^?rf^fN'»nfJR]^ aflTT.sTR^Pi vrri^cwftrirRifiT % 
firsR: ■'#3 hr, t^, ffe: 11 

II 5TR^ 35 ^3 3TI#?R^ IR i^qft^ 5f3?TT^ft“ =^g^3R^, 5t 

HR, H ^r, sf ff^T: ^ 1 ^ hjtr^r: ysi^qii^ io«i*R- 

HR|<45r5rOTf g^; f^-.^;“ %gi;i^ 3g^: iS3#qqqftlrll5rf^-. 1 

=qit f^rgq-. JR’lHlfe^g. 1 ^ ^5 

=q^ 3TR?i^ iR ftrrftqH ^^qi 1 ^,HW, mr,gf|: 

Jrg?f>: I 3T«rR^** wg3: 3T3^^t ?PR^qtRJTWt*f5 1% 

SRfRRHjI 

III cTRlTsi: 3% angsJR: IlfS^RRT 3TSRT 

^rTiRs ’-q^^sp^qrif^ I BR vprr;. arrgsjRf ^tfo^RiTif i strrtRt sf^r »fg *ft 
I ¥Rqqf^ I 3Ti5rTRf’T 3g »Tt ^fo3R arrsiRife i irt 

SET^Hf* t sngRHI ^3^ >4^ 3HHRRR. BTTfR^: splfSsRR sriHR^f®^ ^I^T- 
SIHT^ II 

10. D. XI °hgyuT pat lam. 

11. = Ian gsum du bzlas te rnams pa bcu gnis su bskor bai. D. XI, rnatn 
pa bcu gnis pat. 

12. D. XI, °brdhnianaprajdt (?) ^bram jet skye dgu dan bcas. 

13. These words may also be put in the locative case. 

14. = hes par hbyun ba. D. XI, ""byun ba. 

15. = mi Idan pa. D. XI, bral ba. 

16. — phyin ci log dan bral hai sems kyis man du gnas pa. 

17. D. XI adds tdvat. 

18. Ibid., added, bzun ste- agjhnam. 

19. Ibid., omitted viyukta. 

20 . lha hrgyad khri = a§tadevdyutdndm. 

21. -kau ndi nya khyod kyis chos kun ses sam. D. XI, Ko hu din nya. 

22. -beam Idan hdas kun hthsal lags so. 

23. D XI omits djdndsi nanu. 

24. Ibid., omitted sarvam, 

25. tshig. bla dags. This etymology of the word ajiiata kaui?<iinp is 

mentioned in the Mahdvastu and Lalitavistara. D. XI, * iti nama dsaktam -- 
mih- ses par bya bar chags so. 
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IV snjsiiH. 'wiirRTT^® ^ ^js^jigwmfnr wi 

I JTfft^f:; *r»I5|Wf WRT«r5#^ ^- 

^ «nf^%oT ^ sir^otH w[ ^ srr *n^ wi ^p>ir wr 

^ ^pr^ra ^rg^mraWw i 

arftWRR^ f I^JT% ^ I 3T5?Tft^^T0TT ?K fRT 

^4^Kll5l4.ct; i?r;^^ 5Rf^: ^:^'‘ 

^r%i39 55^‘® 1^ ^ 55^® 

^ I (ftr 

W I JTtft^: ! iR^dl ^ncmFff^f^^ ^>^1% f^'Tft^# 5R?mnt SRfdd 

5Rf^ vnf^%oi sstjfR ^ mfi%r ^ ^ ^ irr^ ^ ^§i'jn ^ %sTn^ 551 % ?ff 

^f3R%TR Wp?Ti?^?r ^WRT HgsJJFrMI«IR ^rTR gs^R 1 ’^5T; 

3Tf5Rrts2I% afyc+M: ffd II 

V *mdf "nniJiFft 5i^5irait 

3?I%q:i 31^SFr W#Rf3?^?T 3Tr<R^^® SlflR% II 


26. D. XI, sn^yidi #Tf>3R^ viif 3nirR 1 

27. = sa blai gnod sbyin rnams. 

28. = sgra sgrogs par byed de \ . . shes pa dbyans sgrags so | D. XI, 

W ^ ^ I = 5gra phyuh shin dbyans rjes su brgrags pa. 

29. D. XI, 3T^ ^r:MFTH I 

30. Ibid., added anudharma- chos dan hthun pa. 

31. chos dan hthun par, lit. dharmdnulomyena. 

32. = nam {m)khah la rgyu bat gnod sbvin. D. XI, bar snan la spyod pal 

I 

33. = rgyal chen bshi poi rigs | D. XI. =5f5^gR|f%^ V^; - rgy^al chen bshi 
pai lha mams | 

34. = sum cu rtsa gsum poi lha | D. XI omits dcva — Ijsww pa 

rnams. 

35. = hthab bral D. XI, ba rnams. 

36. = dgah Iden. D. XI omits tu$ita. 

37. = hphrul dgah. D. XI, ba rnams. 

38. = gshan hphrul dban byed kyi lha rnams. D. XI omits deva- 
byed kyts. 

39. = shod cig de. 

40. (?) -Ilian cig de. 

41. {?)-yun tsam de 1 D. XI ? . . . . yud tsam de. 

42. = tsham rigs kyi lha rnams. D. XI rigs pai 

43. D. XI CMiiits api. 

44. Ibid., Ian gsum gyi bar du bzlas te. 

45. -chos dan Idan. D. XI, chos dan hthun pa. 

46. D. XI omits 3 t|sr^ 5BR% I 
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The Wheel of Law* 
thrice-repeated and spoken by the Buddha 
{Buddhabhd^ita triparivarta dharmacakrasutra,) 

I. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One {Bhagavdn, Po chia fan) 
once stayed in the Dear park in the Rsipatana at Benares (po lo ni). Then 
the Blessed One addressed five Bhik§us (pi Mu) saying : 

O Bhik§us, the concentration of the mind in conformity with the princi- 
ple (yoniso* manasikara) upon dharmas that have been heard, that this is a 
misery, a Truth of Saints (duhkham dryasatyam) can give rise to the eye, 
knowledge, illumination and Enlightenment, (bodhi). 

0 Bhik§us, the concentration of the mind in conformity with the princi- 
ple that this is the cause of misery, a Truth of Saints (duhkhasamudaya 
dryasatyadharma), putting an end to the misery { duhkhanirodha dryasatya- 
diiarma) and Path leading to put an end to the misery (duhkhanirodhagd- 
minl pratipat dryasatyadharma) , can give rise to the eye, knowledge, illumi- 
nation and Enlightenment. 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind in conformity with the prin- 
ciple upon dharmas that have been heard, that this misery, a Truth of 
Saints is a dharma which I understand as ‘‘to be known" (evam parijne- 
yam) can give rise to the eye, knowledge, illumination and enlightenment. 

O Bhik§us, the concentration of the mind that this cause of 

misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as to be re- 
m.oved ’ (evam prahdtavyam) can give rise to the eye, 

O Bhik§us, the concentration of the mind that this putting an 

end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as 
“to be realised" (evam sdk^dtkartavyam) can give rise to the eye 

O Bhik^us, the concentration of the mind that this Path lead- 

ing to put an end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I 
understand as “to be practised" (evam abhyasitavyam) can give rise to the 
eye 

O Bhik§us, the concentration of the mind that this misery, a 

Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as “it has been known 
to me" (evam jndtam) can give rise to the eye 

O Bhik^us, the concentration of the mind that this cause of 

misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as “ it has been 
removed by me" (evam prahttjam) can give rise to the eye 

O Bhik^us, the concentration of the mind that this putting an 

end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as it 


* This translation is based on the Tripitaka in Chinese, Taisho Ed Vol. II, 
No. no. 
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has been realised by me’' {evam sdksdtkrtam) can give rise to the eye 


O Bhik§us, the concentration of the mind , that this Path leading to 

put an end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I under- 
stand as “it has been practised by me” (evam abhyasitam) can give rise 
to the eye 

II. If, O Bhik§us, I did not understand the thrice-repeated twelve as- 
pects of the Four Truths of Saints, and I could not obtain the eye, know- 
ledge, illumination and Enlightenment ; then I could not part from the gods, 
demons. Brahman, sramanas (sha-men), brahmapas and all other worlds, my 
mind not being separated from defilements and obtaining deliverance ; and I 
could not claim that I obtained the Supreme Enlightenment (anuttamabodhi) , 

Because, O Bhik§us, I understood the thrice-repeated 12 aspects of 
the Four Truths of Saints, and was able to obtain the eye, knowledge, illumina- 
tion and Enlightenment, I am parted from the gods, demons. Brah- 
man, sramanas, brahmanas and all other worlds, my mind being separated 
from defilements and obtaining deliverance ; and I am able to proclaim that 
I obtained the Supreme Enlightenment. 

III. When the Blessed One was speaking this Dharma, the Ayusman 
Kaupdinya (Kiao ch'en ju) and 80 millions of gods received the Spiritual 
Eye (dharma cak^us) free from passions and defilements (virajam vita- 
malam). The Buddha addressed Kaundinya : Have you realised this 
Dharma or not? He replied, I have realised, O Blessed One. Have you 
realised or not? I have realised, 0 Sugata. Because Kauncjinya has well 
realised the Dharma, his name will be Ajfiata Kauntjinya (Ajo-Kiao cKen- 
ju). Ajndta is one who well realises the objects (artha). 

IV. At that time Yak§as (yao ch'a) dwelling on earth, having heard 
the Buddha’s preaching, voiced a great voice, addressing men and gods, O 
Benevolents, you should know that the Blessed One stays in the Dear park 
in the R§ipatana at Benares and widely preaches the Wheel of Law, thrice- 
repeated and into 12 aspects ; hence gods, demons, Brahman, sramanas, 
brahmanas and other world will greatly flourish and all those who move in 
the plane of Brahman (brahmacaripas) will quickly reach the peaceful and 
deep plane, Nirvapa ; and men and gods will flourish and asuras will perish 
All the gods of heaven (antariksa) and four Mahamjikas heard and knew 
the address made thus by those Yak§as. So also (did) mutually the god> 
of the six kiama world within a moment and also made their vrices heard 
within a moment up to the gods, brahmans. All the brahmans having heard 
it, again uttered the words widely spread as before. 

V. Therefore this Sutra is called a Wheel of Law thrice-repeated 
parivarta-dharmacakrasutra ) . 

Then five Bhifc§us, men and gods, having heard the preaching of the 
Buddha, were rejoiced and revered (it). 
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I t\ 1 #T: ?ITi^;® SI^IR:^ 

'prisii^^;** I zr^^Jl^qsngJTtJI;® 3I5TW; 3H^%5T:“ 1 # gj^al gsqrfvnrk- 

I [ ] ii«5wi awnt” arwpi^lraft^W- 

I IT'^RTI 5r^'7?:^l 3M: 3I2I%^T HPT : 1 ( 'i ) ?fe : ( ^ ) 

^Nb?Tj ( ^ ^ ( ^ ) ^ ) ?P=TTnF5rl^; ( ^ ) HPfiojnqiq: 

(vj) ^TSIPE ( <: ) HJIT-T JTHTW II 


II. *ni^ qwfRTM a^fT^n^R sri^panH^i ^§5 

gi#HHa?IT i^5f aa: HHt JIT^^ 1 I ^ awit 

I WaUPTM^® TfPTaTTT apTOS^O qq^is j^of ^ f^^^JqpT 

HHt aira^rrnq; i art §[r«ft arir c?^ a^Rt sftaHJT^rr. i ^shhct^ "^k ii 


* Kanjur, Mdo. XXVI, ff. 88b-91b, 4. This translation agrees with that found 
in the Dulva IV, ff. 64a. 5-67a, 7. 

1. = Ina sdei, 

2. — hasten par mi bva 1 D. IV, rten [ 

3. = bsnen par mi bya. 

4. = bsnen bskur mi bya ! 

5. = hdod pat bsod nams kyi rjes su hrtson pa j D. IV, kdmapinddnuyogai?) 

. . .bsod snoms. , . 

6. = nan pa. 

7. = tha chad. 

8. = ma rabs = so so skyc ba. 

9. = bdag hid dub pa la ncs su hrtson pa \ 

10- (?) -gnod pa dan Idan pa. 

11. = mi rten par | this sentence may also read— 51lS- 

12. = mig byed pa. 

13. = ye ses byed pa. 

14. = ne bar shi bar hgyur ba. 

15. = mhon par ses pa dan | rdsogs par byah chub pa dan ) mya nan nas hdas 
par hgyur ba yod de. 

16. The following are the Tib. equivalents of the 8 ah gas : 1, yah dag pai It a 
ba. 2, yah dag pai rtog pa. 3, yah dag pai hag. 4, yah dag pai las kyi mthah. 
5, yah dag pai htsho ba. 6, yah dag pai rtsol ba. 7, yah dag pai dr an pa. 8, yah 
dag pai tih he hdsin. 

17. = sha dro. 

18. = gdams hag. 

19. Xyl. reads, Ina sdei rnams kyis. Read kyi for kyis in conformity 

with D. IV. 

20. = phyi dro. 
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III. ar^r wr: i 

( I ) % fJr^: 

I ITR, i%?n, ffe: II ( ^ ) 3T^ (0*1^ 

( ^ ) ^ ^ 'i,4*ir^^5 5TH^9t JRfe^Tii: 

I fR ^ ffe II {\)^m qftt?RfJt5nR^2^ 

^ f$t^:... 1 ( ^ ) 3TI#fRr aflds^lrfJtaninft ^ ^ fJt^:... I 

( '« ) cRt ^3^ an^R ^^rrc^sjwfJiarRTi^ ^ ^ f$r^: i 

( <4 ) ^ ^ JrraT?.3Tnr^ JTRRrTS^fUft^RT^ ^ f$tSR:... I 

( “^ ) ?r: ^ 5:?3Jn^?rR qftlTRmi^raTRiiii ^ i ( i •> ) ?r, 

an^cq a^qqf^rqiqnir q ... i ( 'I'l ) cm^’qg 5;»3i%dw 

antqpr qr^^qf^rqiqriq ^ ^ ftajq-. i ('I’v) ^-.^f^dqqiiiRt 

a^q^^arr^qcq qn^qj^sR# ^ ^ f5r^: ii 

IV. qiq^ fqarq: qg 3mra% tr Biqftqq 5iq5irq:rt qgq'rqqri^ i q 

irrq, q q q qtiq^nq 1 q qtqq? q<<i)q:if4t’fiR qqqqsraq;^'* qvqqqqwr- 
jrqfqr: q^qgsj^^iq^qpg^r qgqi: armqq^fiiq^t^ : i q qi? fqe^: 

argtRf qrqf ^rtqqwqp; acq^rfatm, i qqt q wsrq -. tjg q^ art^^ 
iR fqqftqq qspqqriq i inq, mr, i cCTs? qqqq:rfii*iq, 

qqRq^r^rqf^ qqqqqnmanqr: qqqqg'q^iq^qpgw sgq>: a#q^- 

I arqr? iq^: srgfT^i ?Rqf^ ^wqfqqfs fj^ qRinfriqq; I 

V. qftqq^ qqqqiq 3% ang^qq-. ^no3?qjq^' q^iRT ^t€tqr qi^ qiqqs 
qjtqg^^qii^ i arq qqqiq^ angwq ^ti^qrqii i ananqmr qq qg qt ^ rn»3?q i q| 
qqqq^i arrsriqrfq q^^** qg qr ^tfSfjq arrsnqriq qg i q# gqq qqgi anjqrqi 

qqjirrqRR qr^pqg. qrinq^fo^iq^'^ ^rqfqqqq a i ^q I 

VI. aff^sfnqr 5^^55qt qqTWRn ar^rferq^I: ^'VisqqgqrqqfsT W I 

^^ig^kqiR W I qiftqr: qqqqi qRR^qt ^fqqqq gqqiq 3[iq5ITOt q#5(^ 
aq^qqqf^i qnq%q wr m qisptq qr qqq qi qi^ qr qi %qf^ 5it% 
q? q^, qfqq%qiq qfsrqg^rq ^qqgsqiqiqsnq i|qiq gsqiq I 

21. Lit. °sikd7€. or ""kurvatah. 

22. = sdug bsnal hgog par hgro hai lam. 

23. = nas mhon par ses pas. 

24. D, IV reads sabrahmakdd omitting the word mdra. 

25. Ibid., i 

26. = ne$ par byuh ba dan Ulan pa i D. IV, H^fT; 

27. = Kau n4i nya [ D. IV, Ko hu di nya. 

28. Ibid., dharma is omitted. 

29. Ibid., qg^nq ^Ifoqqr etc. 

30. = sgra sgrogs par byed do | shes dbyahs bsgrags so. 
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3TW^«f^ sng^i^ni; l sir^rfeSR^orT : 

55^ 5^ 3TRFt. sr^3t« ^ I Wfl4-.IW4iI: ^ 3li^ 

VII. 

awi^fi, 1 3 #s?3i sira^^ 5j|nR% ii 

VIIL 3T«rVRWR:fe^ ^^5^: 'T^'f^TR I R8Jf: 

I =^5^ I 1 f -.^g^: f 5;!af^'4»n#Rt ^ JtRI- 

'r^3TiTO*[g,i ^rrjpi.i i iR<n- |;^i 

ralil^Ti^ir^'' 3TfaTO^“ 5;?3q^ i w Jnrn^r sv^ra^® ^-.^i 

^^38 ^ qftffJTr^ snqfssr^ JTWf V|iqf5[?t5q; || 

qv^-JT^-.’^gg^ sn^Tc^nii ^ rrsnl^Ri^^a , ^ 

nl^c^Rc'® arrqlssrff^ irmt iTTqfJt^; ii 3iiq??3?g i ^ir gwn 

Jn^?:R?rfqHr ^ I gqi^q^T: aiFt, qc^rRSTTJH^ ^:'‘^ 

3q^JT: OT:'* 1 cPPI 3TI^S2I[^ iTiqfJl^sq: || 

q^JT^;’3T%d^nTiftrflI srRqq; snq^TRg i fT?i«n 3irqfssT%# jtft: i ^iJ^nsfe: i ?iki^ 

?I1^: *Fqi5n^ ^R^FIRTq: g*5rre?iRR: grjjf giriR: I 3I3T- 

^ ¥rrffq?T5JT: ii 


IX. 3IMg -.qgqq^^ 3^ STigRcI: snum^TOSJ^IFT 
qwfkiirt fq^'qw^R^ ii 


31. Read lhai ris for — rigs in the XyL with D. IV. 

32. This phrase is repeated thrice. D. IV repeats twice. 

33. {?)-lan gnis su yan. 

34. = sdug pa dan bral ba. 

35. = mi sdug pa dan phrad pa, 

36. =: gan hdod pa btsal te ma rher* pa» 

37. D. IV omits tat. 

38. = mdor na, 

39. = yah srid pai sred pa dgah bai hdod chags dan Idan pa de dan de la 
mhon par haod pa ste. 

40. Read span by a bai phvir for span bai phyir. 

41. D. IV, mhon par dgah ba = .abhinandinu 

42. = bor ba. 

43. = bsal. 

44. = zad pa. 

45. = hdod chags dah bral ba. 

46. (?) = nub pa. 

47. = ten pa med par. 

48. D. IV omits dhazme^u. 
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II w 3Tf4^fJT3r?nir ii 


1. 1. TTt W "^1 ^ VPT^ 

2. 3T«r iTu^R; i gif^irra^f 

It 

3. ^S5i ing^' #t: i i ^ sncJ^imig- 

|:#SHPfrnTJ7^4^i|<T:® I tT#r [5 t^: 3T?% ^Rpfr I #r I JP-^fJTI 

sri^'qrac ?r«n»itfrr^t^fiHf;r =Eru5^?«ft upm^fr ^T^URt f^kiJr 

II 

4. f^T!?^; 3^'R. i jt'^ 

sr^T^i^an^fssrfF^ jtr: i ?t?I'4i 3i€f i ( t m- { \ ) ^ncq-T^ ( b ) 

( •>f ) gr^r^ 'WW: ( 'A ) \ s^RifW: ( 

( <; ) 1 f# u^iTR sr^TT^ fTsnJi%R^g5^m!i =^8jRavfr . . ii 


II. 5. ft ^ S^TR^ 5;’HtTrt?Tc3Tl?. I 3Tlf^t:»4H 1 3RT |:5^ I I 

JR'II I 3Tra^:i2 ttf^T |:?3rq^ t mRSrtmT*^ I ^J' 511144 4 

f^l 7^TR:RF1RTI II 


* Kanjur Mdo. Vol. XXX, ff, 427a, 5- 432a. 3. The beginning of this trans- 
lation runs as follows : — 

Rgya gar shad du } Dharma tsa kra pra bartana Sutra , Bod. skad du 1 
chos kyi hkhor lo rab tu bskor bai mdo 

In the colophon it is said that this translation was prepared from the Pah 
version of the Sutra. This Sutra is edited in the Samyutta Stkaya by L. Peer 
and in the Vinayapitaka by Oldenberg. 

1. ~ drah sroh Ihuh ba. 

2. = ri dags rgyu bai gnas. 

3. = lha sde. 

4. = bos te bkah stsal pa. 

5. = = gnas par mi byao. 

6. = hdod pa mams dan 1 bde ba la shen pa. 

7. = mi rigs. 

8. = lus dub pa dan | hbrel ba. 

9. = bshags par bya ba ma yin pa, Jit. 315151^. 

10. = hjug par mi byao. 

11. = yah dag par hjug go. 

12. = mi sdug pa dan phrad pai sdug bshal. 

13. == sdug. pa dan bral bai sdug. bshal. 

14. = gah hdod pa btsal ste ma rhed pa. 
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>irn cTii cfsnfJprfMt i ?r?T«rr ^rrqrnin^ i^^riwur ii 

7. an^rqq: I ?reT«nf^|2ri: 3#5RJ5iTI3n: 

f^dw: c^mi: g^tERRSg:^* II 

8. ^ ^ sr^^fcZiq- i 3T?^^SSl%^t 

w^t: I ^mi ?n=5f^ II 

III. 9. ^ ^ =5rgwni^ i i 

I 1 3TT^ 3^71^ I [^ ] 

=sr?j^'ni?[ i...3TR5t^ 3 ^ 71 ^ 11 

10. ^ 3TR?R^ [ I . . .arr^^ 

3^7lf^ 1 w aiR?T^ 5I^W®7 [ iir^ J ^ fil^: «fif =7^^- 

7rf^ l....3TI^'F ?^7Tf^ II 

11. 3Tt4^ [ wfe- ] fir^: =7g^^7ri^ I...3IT^ 

I I? m 5Jlt=’3T^'4 3TT%c7 [ wfe ] ^ ^ =^- 

i.-.arrara 11 

12 . 1^ 5:’a1^d'4*nfiRl jri^7^3Ti%?rc?r [ wif ] ^ <# 11 ^ ^^ 

^^71^ l...3?Ht^ 3^7ri^l ^ ?5r^ 3j^'7?,3M?Tct 

P^S.T7: #ITP^ *7*^ ^^.<7n'^ l...3TI^ 3^7l1l[ II 

IV. 13. 3=531^ ^5ft’7rf^ sn^TRTTI^I 

51^511777** ^sngfr^'’ gi%gt [ qigri:] sTcJrsni,^^ 1 ^ [ ^itt^] 7i%i^* 

TT^i: ^r^TTc^ra: ^fwor^ra: TurinT^: 

14. 1^5 =7RJ5 3TI%c^ trt ftTftT# Sl^TIITJt TTPijt ?rH#T 

S^i35 [ 3T»^] I TTl fit^; 717^ ^ 7WR% 7f«W7% gSTSnT^ 

^T'tlS'sq 3?g^7T [|% ] Tc^tItTHI |FWIc7#figjW^- 

STTcURTWig^WtTITR^^ II 


15. = gan sred pa hbyufi ba can dan 1 dgah bai hdod chags dan Idan pa dan 1 
de dan de la mfion par dgah ba na (ni?) 1 

16. = hdod pai sred pa dan t hkhor ba la srod pa dan | hkhor ba dan bral ba 
la sred pao | 

17. = so sor bsgyur ba 

18. =grol ba shum po med pa = I 

19. = mam pa bcu ghis po. 

20. lit. ^5£rii^ = ji Itar gyur pa mams. 

21. = ha spans te. 

22. (?) = gshan med do || 

23. Read ji srid for ji Itar, 

24. = yah srid pa len pa med pa. 
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V. 15. ¥nft?wwi5Ri^:i 

sjrr^^stssrrffif^' 3^35;!^: ^f03^?ir“ i 

?rOT# if^ I 

VI. 16. [ yri ] »T»mr 1 3 ^^ ^ 

S-fT^ I ^ «T»T5trn «l4=3% STOd- 

JTSRrir ?im%r m sfrirutfl ^r ^ ^ intor ^ 3§Fn ^ %5 t^#% i 

17. ijf3Rr fT^t fc3f ^i34?r^r^5f2®i!:3i: ' ft 

#% I 

18. ^§%?rf%^Rt ^RT >gc3t 33ilr?n^ ^ 1 

^ *T*R6T I 

19. sr^fir^rRt ^n?rf >^r ^r: ^5 ^?is^jp35i».T3^ 1 it 

«PR?Tr I 


20. WJit twm ywfi^ ?g^fi3|JF3g»45[^ 1 it 

^Tdddl I 

21. t^Ri 1 it 

*nRrrr ^1% 1 

22. ^flk^ciMr trot ?3R5Pt twi; 

I ^ HWdl I 

23 qR[Prf%W5Ri^ "m 

5i: I 5t 3l% I 

24. 3T«r ^ eroR ^ ^isttsvg^jRSdf ® 1 

^5 ^ a-STJft^^ '<TOt5Rt »fRT ^^I fWqiH R: II 


25. (?) = tshun tshod. 

26. = kau (Ji nya, 

27. = bstod pai sgra. 

28. = rgyal chen ris bshii lha rnams. 

29. — sum cu rtsa gsum gyi lha rnams. 

30. = hthab bral gyi lha rnams. 

31. = dgah Idan gyi lha rnams. 

32. = hphrul dgai lha rnams. 

33. =gshan liphrul dbah byed kyi lha mams. 

34. = tshahs ris kyi lha mams. 

35. = yud. tsam, 

36. == khyab par gyur te. 

37. = yah dag par gyos so. 

38. = yah dag par rab tu gyos so. 

39. = yah dag par rab tu Ideg go. 

40. = bag yod par gyur. 

41- = ya mtshen du gyur. 

42. = snah bar gyur. 

43. = tshahs pas chos bstan pa thos nas lha mams rah gnas su soh ho | 
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VII. 25. 3T«T i arniRTc^^fo^^^^ ! 1 

^WKf3^fTR[, anflrT-^P^ ^ imn55»RT II 


II II 

Comparative Notes 

In this section, I propose to note all the differences between the PSli 
version ( = P.) of the Samyutta-Nikaya and its Tibetan version (= T.) of 
the Kanjur Mdo, XXX. 

Para. 2 . P. begins this para : tpigr. P. has aTffP%ftr for T. 

3ntF53nf . P. reads it in the place of T., P. adds 5 afier ^ 

Para. 3. The first Extreme in P. is for 

of T. P. has JTWTT for T. and for T. 

I 

P. : 3 Ri^ 3T5TcSTOi^> for T. I 

P. : iTt % 35Tt arg^f for T. i^f r^: sij^I |;ig^r 1 %. 

I - 

P. : arfiropj for T. 3TRyf5?iH?(, and 3ietM arfinrHI for T. 

arfinrrg^tfpfr. 

Para. 4. The same difference with regard to Madhyama pratipad noted in 
the para 3. 

P. has for T. rR«TT ar^. 

Para 5. P. adds after 5 n^: ojnfvf: and and 

also adds after ;rot ^tppgqRRIF ft which is 

omitted in T. This omission is also corroborated by some Singhalese and 
Burmese Mss. 

44. = ched du brjod pa ched du brjod de. 

45. — kun ses pai phyir kau di nyao j 

46. = kun ses pa mams kyis kau (Ji ryao, lit. 3I1|II^: I 

47. The colophon of this translation mns as follows : 

fSSIRft ftsdip* gftSolftfPft: 

^i^i^ifpsid;, gsraf^cTR 3T^5r^* i5rft3%*' gftg«iftfi¥r tuNftsdCT- 

i|¥nft«iwraft’ 

ip] qft^ 2|i ftuMl gftd% »igg II. 

a = mi phyed pai \ b = gtsug lag gnis la | c =dkar phyogs kyi zla ba hphel 
bat shal la (Xyl. lu) b$ku \ d = grags pa rgyal mtshan du dpen sa \ e = dpag 
tshad I f bgrod pai gnaSy lit. pracara dese | g ^bsnen par rdsogs pa \ h = sdc 
sdod gsum | i ^ ni ma rgyal mtshan dpal bzah po \ ) — gad, lit. sild 1 k = dpal thar 
pa glih du \ 1 = shus te gtan la phab pao 1 
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Para 7. The explanation of the third truth is somewhat different in P. 
It runs thus : ^ ^ =5fPTt 

T. has : f^: I 

For the last word P. has simply which means doing away with ( the 

desire, trsna ). But T. has instead which means ‘ not having 

indolence in regard to doing away with the desire Therefore according to T. 
the energetic activity preliminary to doing away with the desire is also a 
part of this truth. 

Para 9. P. has for T. sr^ '^4 wherever this phrase 

occurs. 

At the end of this para P. adds ; Sr 

«ri^g II ^ II II 

Para 10. Similarly at the end of this Para P. adds ; q#l it 
3^ etc. 

So also at the end of Para 11, P. has. (SrT ^ etc. 

and also at the end of para 12 P. adds : »TII%dP<i ^ etc. 

The four additions in P. at the end of paras 9-12 above noted are very 
important and to be taken into accoimt in making 12 aspects { akaras ) of 
Dharmacakra complete. It is curious how T. has omitted those portions 
without which the aspects ( akaras ) will be only 8. 

Para 13. This and the following sections in T. seem to be defective. 
Yet I have put them into Sanskrit as amendable as possible. P begins this 
para : ^ 3Tft3?*T%g instead of T. 

l P- has 3Tf iftr for T. spqjTTi; ha spans te. The sentence 
^ etc. of P. is differently represented in T. In P. it runs : rnelTS 

^ ?rTrR% ?rwfr>n trap? argiit 

^ i in T. .- ^ [ fim: J *i%^...?r!!T*i®rfiri: srsnqg; 

SigrRT I 

So the meaning of this sentence according to T. would be like this ; When 
I have not acquijred (lit. left) the real and pure insight (into the four 
truths] thrice repeated and into the 12 aspects I am net a saintly person who 
realised the highest wisdom and became differentiated from the ordinary world 
of gods, etc., but in P. the sense is quite different : When I have not acquired 
the real and pure insight, etc., I do not proclaim to the world of gods, etc 
that I realised the Highest Wisdom. 

Para 14. It is better to read jrt: for in T. with P.; the word 3If is 
omitted in T. P. and T. agree in putting the words, etc. into locative 

case with same variation as noted above in para 13. The last sentence of this 
para in P. differs widely from the same in T. as follows : srm 'FT ^ 

3Tl«n g 3T^ arfwTtn % i 
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Para 15. of P. is omitted in T. P. has for T. 

This word is tentatively suggested for Tib. word tshun tshod which means 
literaly ‘measured this side’ ( tshun = tshur = this side, tshod == to measure, 
estimate, etc. ) 

Para 16. P. begins : ^ *?JTq?Tr etc. 

P. omits the following words in this and subsequent similar sentences, 
paras 17 and 18 : and 

Paras 18-23 = 18 in P. These sections in P. are in an abbreviated form 
thus : ^ gcwi ^ ^ 

%qt sm-TifJrai ^ etc. 

Para 24. = 19 in P. P. adds 55^ after %Jt the last sentence of 

this para in P. runs as follows : arqrnoft ^ 

WT Per I But T. has it ; 3n^4»ijT 55t%5 

^ II Thus, according to T. the 

sutra is spoken of in this sentence as delivered by God Brahman and his 
audience were gods ; there is no such statement in P. Both in P. and T. the 
sutra is said at the outset to be spoken of by the lord Buddha. 

Para 25* = 20 in P. The ud^a in T. seems to be defective. It has simply 
snURTc^TT^rfos^ I l Whereas P has a better reading : 3^n% 

^ amriw cr?T ^ ^ I But the other I'ibetan versions have repre- 

sented a similar statement fairly. See para 3 in the Dharmacakrastitra and 
para 5 in the Abhiniskramanasutra. 

The last sentence in P. goes 


Turning of the Wheel of Law* 

( Dharmacakrapra vartanasutra. ) 

I. Thus have I heard. The Buddha once was sitting under a tree in 
the Dear park at Benares [pololai]. ^t that time there were a thousand 
Bhik^us and many gods of heaven, and the entire assembly stood around Him 
filling up in the sky. Then the Wheel of Law of Nature came up flying 
and was revolving just in front of the Buddha.^ He, putting his hand upon 
the Wheel, said : Stop ! Formerly I traversed numberless births and deaths 
{lit. going and coming), had names and shapes (mmarupa) transformed and 
was put into immeasurable miseries. Now my greedy mind has stopped, 


*This translation is based on the Tripitaka in Chinese, Tadsho Ed. Vol. II, 
No. 109. 

1. Cp. Lalitavistma, ed. S. Lefman, p. 415, where it is said that the Wh^l 
of Law was presented by Bodhisattva Sahacittopadacakr^artin. Pali and Tib. 
entirely ignore this legend. ' 
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defiling passions are removed, organs are made motionless, life and death 
are arrested and there is no more the transformation in the five paths of life. 
Then the Wheel stopped. 

Thereupon the Buddha said : O Bhik§us in the world there are two kinds 
of falling on extreme actions {mtacarydpatana) , Those pupils who practise 
the path and depart from the family ought not, to the end of their life time, 
perform them. What are those two? I. — To care for worldly enjoyments 
{kdmardga) without pure purpose. II.— To have an attachment for per- 
sonal loving affairs {dtmakdmdbhinivesa) and not to be able to advance spiri- 
tually.i Therefore give up extreme actions which may not lead to the Buddha- 
hood and Arhanhood. If they, O Bhik§us, do not care for wordly enjoyments 
and have attachment for the personal loving affair ; they may take to the 
middle way. The Tathagata w^ell awakened and possessed of the insight 
{caksus) and wisdom, and passing away from the two Extremes attained 
Nirvana. What is the middle way ? It is to practise the path of eight right 
actions, viz., right belief (samyak drsti), right resolve (samyak sankalpa), 
right speech {samyak vaccina), right conduct (sainyak car yd), right living 
{samyak djtva), right effort {samyak vydydma), right mindfulness {samyak 
smrti) and right concentration {samyak samddhi). 

II. — When, 2 O Bhik§us, I had not originally heard the Path, then I 
understood that the misery is a Truth, and received in single thought the 
eye {caksus), contemplation of the mind, insight into a real knowledge {pra- 
jnddarsana) and Enlightenment making my mind free from what is che- 
rished. 

And understanding that the cause of misery, and putting an end to 
misery {duhkhasamuddyanirodha) are Truths, I received the eye, etc. So 
also the Path,^ a Truth {mdrgasatya) , 

III. — What is called misery ? Birth and death are called miseries, dis- 
ease, misery, to lament for or to get angry for a sadness {sokaparidevaprati- 
gha), misery, association with what is disliked, misery, separation from 

1. The second Extreme, according to the Pali and Tib. ‘ is habitual practice 
of self-mortification'. But the Chinese has instead ‘attachment for the personal 
loving affairs {dtmakdmdbhinivesa)* which hardly differs in substaniCe from the first 
Extreme, ‘ to care for worldly enjoyments.’ If we, however, take the word, ai in the 
sense ‘ to hate ’ etc. as it is sometimes used in that sense in the phrase like ai shen 
meaning pratigha in Sanskrit ; we may have it something like dtmapratighdbhinivesa. 
But ai is not used usually in that sense. 

2. Pali and its Tib. after describing the two Extremes and a middle course, 
speak of the nature of the Four Truths and then explain their twelve aspects ; 
but the Chinese here, unlike the Pali, tells us that the Buddha obtained the eye, 
etc. on clearly understanding the dharmas. And then it describes the nature of 
the four truths and then again gives some details in somewhat different manner 
how the Buddha gained the eye, etc. But in neither place does it desaibe the twelve 
a^}ects of the Four Truths in clear terms, as the Pali and other versions do. 

3. Read in the text tao, mdrga for chin, nirodha. 
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what is beloved, misery, to long for a thing which is not obtained, misery 
and in main, to take five skandhas and enjoy luxuries is also misery. 

What is called the cause of misery ? Because of following desire 
{tr^nd) there is again happiness. To remain in greed and joy without sepa- 
ration arid to cherish desire for matter and non-matter {rupatrsm ctrupa- 
tr^mprdrthand) , these are causes of misery. 

What is called stopping of the cause of misery ? To know that from de- 
sire there appears again what is happy ; no sexual pleasure should be thought 
of ; not to ponder over all (pleasures) other than sexual ; to give them up 
and not to brood over them again ; such is the stopping of the cause of misery. 

What is called the Path fit for fetching the stop of the cause of misery ? 
It is to practise the Path of eight right actions, viz. right belief, right re- 
solve, right speech, right conduct, right living, right effort, right mindful- 
ness and right concentration. This is the Path fit for fetching the stop of 
the cause of misery, a Truth. 

IV. — Again, O Bhik^us, this misery is Truth, cause of misery is Truth, 
stopping the cause of misery is Truth and the Path fit for fetching the stop 
of cause of misery is Truth. When ancestors of the old^ had not heard 
these Dharmas, then I obtained the eye,"^ vision, meditation, insight into the 
real knowledge and Enlightenment making my mind free from cares. When 
teachers^ living here had not heard these Four Truths, then I obtained an 
eye for Path, meditation of the mind, real knowledge {prajnd) and Enlighten- 
ment making my mind free (from cares). When those"^ living yonder could 
not have heard these Four Truths, even then I obtained the eye, meditation, 
real knowledge and Enlightenment making my mind free (from cares). 

V. — These are the Four Truths which being thrice-repeated will make 
up twelve aspects. Acquiring a knowledge thereof but impure, I would 
not give it to the whole world, gods and men, (even) if Brahma or demon 
or sramanas and brahmanas wished. Having cognised for myself the inner 
realisation, I practised moral acts and concentration, obtained deliverance by 
means of the real knowledge (prajndvimukti) and succeeded in obtaining the 
vision of knowledge (jndnadrsti) that these are four final (Truths), this birth 
is last one and there would be no more birth, and having gone beyond the 
world for ever there would be no more grief {soka), 

VI. — When the Buddha said this, the talented Ajnata Kaundinya (?ajo 
chu lin) and others, and 8 crores of gods^ gave rise to the Spiritual Eye which 
is free from passicm and defilements. Those thousand Bhik§us having remov- 
ed their defilements (dsrava) and freed their minds, all became Arihans 


1, pen tsai ksi = purvastha ? 

2. lin^ tsai szu = atrastha sdstj, 

3, tsai pi = tatrastha, 

4. According to Sun ed, 80 crores of gods. 
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(Alohan) and understood that whatever things have an origin, they all turn 
out to be liable to the destruction. 

VII. — The voice of the Wheel of Law, presided over by the body (of 
the Buddha) and thrice-repeated — , all divine world living on earth heard 
it spread throughout. It proceeded at first to the 4 divine kings, then to 
tao li gods {trayastrimsd devd), ton shu gods {tu^itd devd), gods of unsel- 
fish joy iparanirmitavasavartidevd) and nirmanaruta gods.^ The voice was 
heard within a moment everywhere upto the sphere of Brahman. 

Then the sphere of the Buddha, three thousand millions of suns and 
moons and two thousands of heaven and earth all greatly trembled. 

This (Wheel) presided over the body of the Buddha was commenced at 
Benares and hence the Supreme Wheel that has never been preached before, 
was preached. 

Accordingly gods and men immeasureable in number followed this and 
obtained the Path. The Buddha having spoken this, all gods were re- 
joiced. 


1. Note that the Chinese has nirmanaruta for nirmarirata of the Pill 



INFERENCE IN DVAITA VEDANTA 

By 

P. NAGARAJ RAO 
Section I. 

Inference (anumma) is the second instrument of valid knowledge. 
The word ‘ anumma ’ etymologically means ‘ secondary proof The data 
for inference are derived from perception and verbal testimony. The whole 
of the dialectics of Indian philosophy is based on inference. No other 
instrument of knowledge has been more elaborately discussed in Indian 
epistemology than ‘ anumma ’. Jayatirtha meets the criticism levelled 
against the necessity of inference. The commentators of Jayatirtha, parti- 
cularly Janardhana, answer the criticism levelled by the Carvakas against 
inference.^ The answer is not different from the one put forward by the 
Nyaya school. 

“The materialist (Carvaka) explains our faith in the validity of in- 
ference as due to the established associations we observe, which are purely 
IKychological, and have no logical certitude.” We cognise a pervasion, and 
on the basis of its truth arrive at an inference. Pervasion and its validity 
are basic to inference. Pervasion depends upon observation, and is neces- 
sarily restricted to a few particular facts. Such limited observation does not 
entail us to reach a universal conclusion. “Granting that observation can 
comprehend all present instances, even then it should be admitted that 
there are others which are remote in time, and therefore lie beyond the pos- 
sibility of investigation." A general pervasion is only triable as far as 
investigated cases are concerned and it does not hold good of the uninvesti- 
gated. Thus pervasion is vitiated. This, in short, is the criticism put 
forward by the Carvaka. His criticism stultifies his own position. The 
conclusion that inference is not valid is itself the result of inference, and 
points to a conviction that in this particular case at least the relation of 
vyapti holds true. Hence the necessity for the recognition of inference as an 
independant means of valid knowledge. 

Further, inference is criticised (Xi the ground that it has no specific 
function to discharge. The cognition of the pervasion includes the know- 
ledge of the thing to be inferred. Thus the thing to be inferred is known 
prior to the inferential activity. Hence the futility of inference. 

Jayatirtha criticises this view as follows : Pervasion gives only in a 
general way the relation between the probans and the probandum. The cogni- 

1. Pram&riapaddhati, p. 181 ; Cf. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 189-90, 
by Hiriyanna. 
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tion of the pervasion of the smoke by fire does not exactly and specifically 
tell us the appropriate place in which the pervasion is present. Inference 
specifies it. It helps us to establish the probandum in a suitable place 
Hence inference is not futile.^ 

Inference is * defectless reasoning ’.2 It results from the cognition of 
pervasion and the knowledge of the presence of probans in a place, time, etc., 
appropriate to the mode of pervasion. 

Madhva accepts that the knowledge of pervasion (vyapti-jndna) and of 
the presence of the probans in the subject {pak^adharmatd-jnma) are neces- 
sary for ‘ anumdna \ but his definitions of these two terms differ from those 
of the Nyaya school. The ancient Nyaya school defined vydpti as * sddhyd- 
bhdvavadavrttitvajn \ i.e., pervasion consists in the non-existence of the pro- 
bandum in every place where the probans does not exist ; e.g., in the inference 
of fire from smoke, the lake is the place where we see the vydpti ; there is the 
non-existence of the probandum (fire) in the lake, and there is also the non- 
existence of the probans (smoke). 

This definition of vydpti is negative, and it is an amplification of the con- 
cept of ‘ avindbhdva\ This view of vydpti is called the * purvapaksavydpti'. 
The later Nyaya school fcund that this view of vydpti is not applicable to 
all valid inferences; e.g., quality {guna)y existence (sattd), because it has 
generic attribute ijdti). The non-existence of the probandum. viz., sattd, is 
inconceivable anywhere. So the later Nyaya school abandcmed the first defi- 
nition of vydpti, and redefined the concept of vydpti as the * existence of the 
probandum and the probans in the same locus.’ This definition of vydpti 
is called ‘ siddhdntalaksana \ It is objected to by Jayatirtha on the same 
grcund, namely inapplicability. The siddhdntalaksana-vydpti, is not appli- 
cable to certain valid types of inference. For example let us take the fol- 
lowing inference : There is the flight of a bird in the sky. because we per- 
ceive the shadow below.” The above inference is valid. In the inference the 
probandum, i.e., ” the flight of the bird ” is in the sky, and the probans, i.e., 
“ shadow ” is down on the earth. Hence the final definition of vydpti is as 
follows : ‘ pervasion is the relation between a probandum and a probans ; the 
probandum (characterised by a particular space and time) cannot be known 
without the prebans (characterised by a particular space and time); and 
pervasion is not the presence of the probans and the probandum in the same 
locus. ’ 

Pak$adharmatd is defined by the Nyaya school as ‘ presence of the pro- 
bans in the subject {Paksavrttitvam)\ This definition of pak^adharmatd is 
non-pervasive with reference to certain valid inferences. For example in the 
following inference ‘ in the uplands there is rain, because there is the flow of 
water in the river of the lowland’, upland is the subject (pak$a) and the 

1. Pramdrtapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 3, p. 171. [Belgaum edition.) 

2. Ibid., Qiap. II, Sec. 1, p. 157. 
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probans, i.e., ‘the flow of water in the lowland rivers’ is not present 
in the subject. Hence the Nyaya definition of paksadharmatd is non-perva- 
sive with reference to thei valid inference instanced. So Madhva defines the 
term paksadharmatd in such a manner as to make it applicable to all valid 
inferences. The definition is as follows : ‘ the presence of the probans in an 
appropriate place (i.e,, ucitadesavrttitvam) . This appropriate place is some- 
times the subject and at other times it is other than the subject. There is no 
restriction to the effect that it should always be in the subject (paksa). 

The Nyaya definition of vydpti is not to be interpreted so narrowly as 
Madhva does. The ‘ unity ’ that we have to conceive in inference is a ‘ logical 
unity ’. It is a ‘ pervasive unity ’. All the suitable places are to be consi- 
dered as the subject (paksa). The presence of the probans and the proban- 
dum in the same locus is not to be literally imderstood. There is no case in 
which the probandum and the probans are absolutely in the same locus. 
In the well-known inference of fire from smoke, smoke is found above the 
surface of the mountain, and fire is found on the surface. The only pos- 
sible objection we can raise against the second definition of vydpti of the 
Nyaya school is that the word ‘ samdnddhikarana ’ (existence in the same 
locus) does not obtain in any place. 

Madhva’s definition of vydpti is not in any way a great advance on the 
Nyaya view. It is merely an elaboration of the Nyaya view with some tech- 
nical safeguards. 

Pervasion depends upon the nature of the attributes that enter it as 
relata. ( 1 ) There are some attributes that have reciprocal pervasion, e.g., 
things that are prohibited by the Vedas are sins, and sins are those things 
that are prohibited by the Vedas ; (2) there are certain attributes that have 
no reciprocal pervasion, e,g,, wherever there is smoke there is fire ; but there 
may be no smoke wherever there is fire ; (3) there are certain other attri- 
butes that are never found together, e.g., ‘ wherever there is horseness, there 
is no cowness.’ There can be no pervasion between such attributes as there 
is no relation between them. (4)There are certain other attributes that are 
found sometimes together with an object, and at other times found elsewhere, 
e.g., the capacity to cook is found in men. The capacity to cook is found in 
women also. Manhood is found in non-cooks. There can be no pervasion 
between such attributes.^ 

Pervasion by its mere existence cannot give us inference. Pervasion has 
to be cognised. The cogjiition of the probans and the mode of the pervasion 
are the essentials of inference. 

The modes of pervasion are nine-fold : (1) The pervasion that exists 
between two rdata that are in the same place and time, e.g., the per- 
vasion between taste and colour ; (2) the pervasion between two relata in 
the same locus, but at different times, e.g., the pervasion between smoke and 

1. Pramampaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 2, p. 177. 
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fire ; (3) the pervasion that exists between two relata that are at the same 
time but in different loci, e.g., the pervasion between the rise of the star 
Krttika and the appearance of Rohipi ; (4) the pervasion that exists between 
two relata that are in different times and different places, e.g., the pervasion 
that exists between the flood in a river and in the lowlands and the rain 
in the uplands ; (5) the pervasion that exists between two relata that are in 
the same place the first of which is occasional while the other is permanent, 
e.g., the pervasion that exists between gravity and weight ; (6) the pervasion 
that exists between two relata in the same place one of them being per- 
manent and the other occasional, e.g., the pervasion between body and death ; 
(7) the pervasion that exists between two relata where one of them is pre- 
sent only in a particular area and the other is present all over, e.g., the per- 
vasion of ‘conjunction' by ‘substances'; (8) the reverse of the previous 
mode and (9) the pervasion that exists between two relata which are limbs 
of one whole, e.g., the p)ervasion between the tw^o pans in a balance. 

All the three instruments of knowledge (perception, inference and verbal 
testimony) give rise to the cognition of vydpti. The pervasion of smoke by 
fire is perceptional. A certain individual sees smoke and fire together in a 
kitchen and begins to deliberate as follows ; Are smoke and fire together 
in the kitchen alone, or do they exist together in all places at all times? 
Does either of them exist without the other? With such doubts he sets 
forth to investigate the pervasion of smoke and fire. He repeatedly obst^rves 
the pervasion of smoke by fire. He also observes the non-existence of fire 
always going together with the non-existence of smoke. There are some 
places where there is fire without smoke. The relation of smoke with fire 
is conditioned by an adjunct (upadhi), namely, wet fuel. The contact of 
wet fuel with fire is co-extensive with the presence of smoke, but is not co- 
existensive with fire. The presence of wet fuel and its contact with fire 
causes smoke. 

The investigator then questions as follows : Is there any adjunct that 
is responsible for the presence of fire where there is smoke as in the above 
case? It cannot be an uncaused relation. The investigator examines the 
kitchen to find out if there is any adjunct responsible for presence of fire 
where there is smoke. 

He then examines the attributes that pervade both fire and smoke. 
The attribute (knowability) is common to fire and smoke. This quality 
cannot separate fire from smoke. There are certain other attributes that are 
absent from both. The quality of being a kitchen is absent from both. This 
quality too cannot separate fire from smoke. The wet fuel in contact with 
fire can separate smoke from fire and not fire from smoke. It cannot do this, 
because it is not as pervasive as fire. 

If we are to adduce the non-exist^ce of fire where there is smoke, we 
want such an adjunct which pervades fire and does not pervade smoke. 
Such an adjunct is not seal because it does not exist. So the investigator 
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comes to the definite conclusion that there is no external adjunct which could 
prove the non-existence of fire where there is smoke. The cognition of the 
relation between smoke and fire is perceptional, and it is determined by 
three factors : ( 1 ) Repeated observation of the co-existence of the probans 
and the probandum, (2) the non-cognition of the inconsistence of the pro- 
bans, and (3) the certain knowledge of the non-existence of any external 
adjunct. After certain cognition that the pervasion of the cognised smoke 
by fire is natural we are able to infer even in other places where we see smoke. 
This in short is the manner of pervasion.^ 

Section II. 

Jayatirtha classifies inferences as follows : 

I. (1) Inference from effect (kdrydnumdna) e.g., the inference of fire from 
smoke ; (2) inference from cause (kdrandnumdna) e.g., the inference of rain 
from the dense clouds that gather above us ; (3) inference from something 
other than cause and effect (akaryakdrandnumdna) e.g., the inference of 
colour from taste. 

II. (1) inference of perceptional objects {drstdnumdna) e.g. the inference 
of fire from smoke; (2) inference of non -perceptional objects (sdmdnyato- 
dt^tdnumdna) e.g., the inference of the existence of the sense organ of 
sight from the cognition of colour.- 

III. (1) Inference that helps us to prove our argument {sddhandnmndna) 
e.g., the inference of fire from the cognition of smoke; (2) inference that 
helps us to refute an argument idusandnumdna) ; (a) the inference that 
helps us to cognise the defects in arguments and (b) hypothetical argument 
itarka),^ Hypothetical argument is used as an auxiliary to valid inference. 
The Nyaya school brings it under invalid knowledge (anyathdrthajndna), 
but still regards it as aiding valid inference. When we state a particular 
inference, if the opponent argues that the probans used in the inference is 
ineffective to establish the probandum, we make use ot the hypothetical argu- 
ment to establish the pervasion ; e.g., when we state the familiar inference 
of fire and smoke, the opponent argues that the probans smoke exists, but 
it does not prove the probandum fire. Such a doubt is called * aprayojaka 
sankd \ It takes the following form : in the above inference ‘ let there be 
smoke (probans), there need be no fire (probandum).’ We make use of the 
hypothetical argument to refute such a question. The hypothetical argument 
takes the following form : If there were no fire then there could be no smoke. 
The h5rpothetical argument takes up the deduction of the opponent, namely, 
the non-existence of fire, and from it is deduced the non-existence of smoke 
which is not acceptable to the opponent. 


1. Piamdnapaddhati ; Chap. II, Sec. 4, p. 176. 

2. Pramdnapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 8, p. 199. 

3. Ibid., Chap. II, Sec. 9, p. 203. 
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The characteristics oj the hypothetical syllogism 

(1) The pervasion of the deducer (dpadaka) by the deduced {dpadya). 
In the above hypothetical argument the non-existence of fire is the deducer. 
It is the pervaded (vydpya) and the non-existence of smoke is deduced. The 
non-existence of fire is pervaded by the non-existence of smoke. In an hypo- 
thetical argument the pervasion of the deducer by the deduced must be a 
settled factor. If it were not so the same old doubt about the ineffective 
nature of the prebans to prove the probandum would arise. It is only to 
answer such a charge that the hypothetical argument is stated, and hence 
the necessity fer the established nature of the pervasion in the hypothetical 
argument. 

(2) It should not be liable to be refuted by any counter hyjx)thetical 
argument. 

(3) The deduced must be unacceptable to the opponent ; e.g., the non- 
existence of smoke is not acceptable to the opponent, because he perceives it. 

(4) The hypothetical argument must culminate in the contrary of that 
against which the argument is directed. This is technically called * Viparyaya 
paryavasdna ' : e.g., there is the smoke, then there is fire. Without this step 
the hypothetical argument is not complete. 

(5) The argument must be of no help to the opponent. It must not 
be favourable to him. 

Hypothetical argument is valid, according to Jayatirtha. and it is treat- 
ed as a type of inference in Madhva's epistemology. 

The third trait of an hypothetical argument, i.e., ‘ occasioning the un- 
acceptable ’ is of two kinds.2 

Occasioning the unaccept.\ble 


A 


B 


t l) Abandoning the valid, 1. Self-dependence : when we .say 

that a particular object is created by its 
OAvn self, e.g. pot A gives rise to its own 
self. The cognition of A results from 
the cognition of A. 

(2) Abandoning the perceptually valid. I 2. Reciprocal dependence : where v'e 

* say that \ is the cause of B, and B is the 
cause of A. 

(3) Abandoning the inferentially valid. 3. Arguing in a circle ; when we say 

A is established by B and B is establish- 
ed by C and C is established by A. 


1. Pramdt^paddhath Chap. I, Sec. 10, p. 205. 

2. Pramdf^apaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 10, p. 206, 
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A 


B 


(4) 

Abandoning the argument establish- 
ed by verbal testimony. 

4. Infinite regress ; when we have an 
unsettled non-established cause ; e.g. A is 
caused by B, B by C, C by D and so on. 

(5) 

Assuming the invalid. 

5. The mere occasioning of the unac- 
ceptable : 

(6) 

Assuming the perceptially invalid. 

(i) 

Occasioning the abandonment of the 
perceptually valid. 

(7) 

Assuming the inferentially in- 
valid. 

(ii) 

Occasioning the abandonment of infer- 
entially valid. 

(8) 

Assuming the argument that is op- 
posed to verbal testimony. 

(iii) 

Occasioning the abandonment of the 
argument which is proved by verbal 


testimony. 


Jayatirtha, after classifying inference, examines the two types of per- 
vasion put forward by the Nyaya school, viz., (1) positive pervasion {anva- 
yavyupti), the pervasion of the probans by the prcbandum, and (2) negative 
pervasion {vyatireka vydpti), the pervasion of the non-existence of the pro- 
bandum by the non-existence of the probans. The example of a positive 
pervasion is ' what is knowable is nameable, like the pot.’ There is no nega- 
tive form for the above inference, because we do not have an example for 
the negative pervasion, namely, ‘ that which is not nameable is not know- 
able.’ Everything in the world is nameable, so we cannot have an example 
which is not nameable. 

The negative pervasion is pervasive of the subject term and it has no 
positive instance ; e.g., all living bodies have souls, because they have life, 
negatively like the pot. The pervasion is as follows : Wherever there is 
the non-existence of souls there is the non-existence of life as in the pot. 
There is no positive p)ervasion for the above inference, because all living 
bodies are taken as constituting the subject term. Such a subject term ex 
hausts all soulful beings. There are certain inferences which admit of both 
the types of pervasions, e.g., * this mountain has fire, because it has smoke 
(positive instance), like the kitchen, and (negative instance) like the lake. 
The negative pervasion is stated as follows : ‘ Wherever there is no fire, there 
is no smoke, as in the lake.’ 

Jayatirtha is of opinion that there is no need for the negative pervasion, 
and he admits only the positive pervasion.^ The inference wherein ne^tive 
pervasion is made use of can be proved on the basis of positive pervasion itse . 
Then how is it that there is acceptance for it found in the Astras ? Even 


1, Pramdtiapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 17, p. 226. 
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according to the Nyaya school the negative pervasion is of no use in the estab- 
lishment of a positive factor. Further, in the negative pervasion the pervad- 
ed and the Pak^adharmatd occupy different loci. In a negative pervasion 
the pervasion is present in fire, and the smoke is the nirupaka i.e. the pervader, 
and the pak^adharmatd is found in smoke. The Nyaya school establishes 
the validity of the negative pervasion through a series of links. The examples 
cited above for the negative pervasion can be established by a positive per- 
vasion itself. It takes the following form ; ‘ wherever there is life, there is 
soul If the place where we jDoint out the pervasion cannot be known by 
perception, then we establish the per\^asicn by the inference, which takes 
the following form : ‘ Being alive is pervaded by being soulful, because it 
is the counter correlate of the non-existence of (that) e.g., the i^ervasion of 
smokeness by fire.’ The pervasion is as follows : ‘ Wherever is the counter 
correlate of the non-existence which pervades the non-existence (of that) 
(probandum) is pervaded by that (probans).' 

Aladhva’s criticism of the negative pervasion is not profound. It is 
too formalistic. It would be more natural and scientific to accept the negative 
pervasion than to express two really negative ideas in the garb of a rigid 
and tortuous positive pervasion. It is in such places we see the extreme 
formalism of the syllogism in Indian logic. 

Inference is further divided into two kinds : (1; inference for one’s self 
and (2) inference for others.^ (I) Without any teaching from another, if 
ore cognises the probans with the help of the memory of the pervasion it 
is an instance of inference for oneself. (2) If our cognition of the ptTvasion 
depends on another’s teaching, it is an instance of inference for otuers. 
Inference for others is put in the form of a syllogism. The Nyaya syllogism 
has five members. They are (1) the thesis set down in a proposition i.e., 
pratijnd e.g., ‘this mcuntain has fire’; (2) the probans, i.e., hetu. It is 
the sentaice that states the probans, and ends in ablative case c.g., 
‘because it has smoke’ {dhumdt)\ (3) the example {uddharana). The 
example is sometimes positive, and sometimes negative. If the pervasion 
is positive, we have a positive example, and if the pervasion is negative, the 
example is negative ; e.g., in the familiar inference of fire from smoke, we 
have both the i)ervasions, so wc have both types of examples, ( i ) the kitchen, 
(ii) the lake. (4) The fourth member is called * upanaya" The probans 
which is made out to be invariably concomitant with the probandum should 
be specifically knowm to be present in the subject. Such a cognition ‘ upanaya ’ 
gives e.g., ‘like the kitchen this mountain fire pervades smoke.’ (5) The re- 
statement of the pratijnd (thesis) asserting a reason is called nigama i.e, 
conclusion, e.g., ‘ therefore the mountain has fire.’ 

The Bhatta school recognises only three members: (1) pratijnd. 
(2) hetu, (3) uddharana or (1) uddharana, (2) upanaya and (3) niga- 
mana. The Buddhist accepts only two members, uddharana and upanaya. 

1. Pramapapaddhatu Chap. II, Sec. 18, p. 230. 
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Madhva finds no intelligibility in restricting the number of m^nbers 
that should go into a syllogism. He is of opinion that there should be no 
restriction or artificial specification that there should be three or five members 
only. The syllogism is used to convince and make the opponent understand 
our argument. The number of members depends on the understanding capa- 
city of the opponent. If the opponent understands the inference by the state- 
ment of the mere probans, other members are then not necessary. Why then 
the rule that there should be five members ? Hence the restriction is mean- 
ingless. 


Section III 

Dejects of Inference with special reference to the vulnerable points 

in a debate. 

Inference is defined as ‘ defectless reasoning,’ and defects of probans are 
those factors which prevent us from having valid cognition and sometimes 
give us uncertain and erroneous cognition. They can broadly be divided 
into two kinds : (1) defects relating to meaning, and (2) defects relating 
to speech. The two defects relating to meaning are (1) contradiction 
{virodha) the absence of the capacity to co-exist; and (2) incongruity 
(asahgati) absence of expectancy. The two defects of speech are (i) omission 
of the essential (nyma), stating only a part of the essential statement and 
(ii) overstatement (adhika) where the expectancy is satisfied even otherwise, 
without the need for this statement. 

‘Contradiction’ is of two kinds : (1) the contradictions that are com- 
mon to a debate arising in laying down the four comers of (i) discussion, 
(ii) question, (iii) establishment of one’s own position, and (iv) refutation 
of the opponent ; (2) the contradiction arising in the inference itself. 

‘ Contradictions that arise in the inference ’ are three in number : 
(1)' contradictions of thesis {pratijndvirodha) , (2) contradiction of the pro- 
bans (hetuvirodha), and (3) contradiction of example (dr slant avirodha). 

* Praiijnd-virodha" is of two kinds : {!) contradiction of what is settled 
by valid knowledge (pramdnavirodha) and (2) contradiction of one’s own 
word {svavacana-virodha), 

‘ Contradiction of what is settled by valid knowledge ’ is of two kinds : 
(1) contradiction of the comparatively stronger pramdna {prabalapramana- 
virodha), and (2) contradiction of the equally strong pramdna {samabala- 
pramdnavirodha). The strength of a pramdna depends upon two factors : 
(1) the numerical strength, (2) the natural strength (that which is the source 
of subsistence for others and is incapable of being construed as having some 
other purport). 

Prabalapramdf^avirodha is divided into three kinds : (1) The contra- 

diction by the perceived strong pramdna, (2) the contradiction by the inferred 
strong pramdj^a, (3) the contradiction by the verbally strong pramdria. 
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Samabalapramanavirodha is also divided into three kinds : ( 1 ) the contra- 
diction by the perceived equally strong pramdna, (2) the contradiction by 
the inferred equally strong pramd^a, and (3) the contradiction by the verbally 
cognised equally strong pramdna. The contradiction by the inferred equally 
strong pram^a is of two kinds : (i) contradicticMi by the same inference, 
(ii) contradiction by another inference.^ 

‘ Svavacanavirodha ’ is of two kinds : (1) accepting a conclusion con- 

flicting with one’s school of thought (apasiddhdnta) and (2) quibbling, which 
is of three kinds : (i) the contradiction between the words in a sentence, or 
between intermediaiy sentences uttered by one’s own self, (ii) contradiction 
in one’s own action {svakriydvirodha) , and (iii) contradiction of one’s own 
principles ( svanydyavirodha ) . 

The contradiction of Hetu is cf two kinds : (1) the non-establishment 
of the probans (asiddhi) and (2) non-pervasion (avydpti). 

The contradiction cf example is of two kinds : (i) defect in the proban- 
dum, and (ii) defect in the probans. 

Each of the three defects, Asangati, Nyima and Adhika is also of three 
kinds : (1) Pratijndna-asangati, (2) Hetu-asangati and (3) Dj^tmta-asan- 
gati\ (i) Pratijndnyuna, (ii) Hetunyuna, (lii) Distdntanywia. (1) Pratijfid- 
adhikOy (2) Hetu-adhika, (3) DrUdnta-adhika. In addition to the four 
defects, Madhva mentions two more : ( 1 ) the acceptance of a disputed fact 

(samvdda) and (2) the non-utterance of certain words which ought to be 
uttered in order to make our meaning intelligible to others (anukti). 

All the twenty -two vulnerable points put forward by the Nyaya school 
are brought under these six defects : (1) Virodha, (2) Asangati, (3) NywiCy 
(4) Adhika, (5) Samvdda and (6) Anukti. 

In a debate when the protagonist with unchecked pride checks the pride 
of the opponent, such a checking is called defeat (nigraha). The causes 
of such defeat are called vulnerable points (nigrahasthdna). By the term 
‘ checking the pride ’ we mean the failure of the twofold resolve namely, to 
establish one’s own position and to refute the opponent's. The following 
poir^ do not constitute a nigrahasthdna : the disputant falling into a fit, 
becoming mad for a time, being not able to answer immediately on account 
of the clouded nature of his thoughts, or forgetting to s".ate a point in time, 
but brings it to his mind later.^ 

The vulnerable points of a dd?ate (nigrahasthdnas) are twenty-two in 
number as enumerated by the Nyaya school. 

1. Giving up w:hat has been stated as the probandum is Pratijnahani, 
e.g., when one declares that the mountain has fire, because it is an object of 
cc^ition, if we point oat that the probans is inconclusive, he turns round, 

1. Pramd^apaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 22, p. 250. 

2. Pramd^apaddkati, Chap. II, Sec. 23, pp. 253-54. 
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and says then ‘ let the mountain have no fire This vulnerable point is 
included in ‘ samvada!^ 

(2) Adding adjectives to the probandum part, which was first stated 
without any qualifications is called Pratijndntaram, e.g., ‘ sound is non-eternal,' 
when such a statement is made the critic points out that dhvmydtmaka 
sound is accepted to be non-eternal. Hence, the defect of proving the already 
established {siddhasddhana) . At this juncture the man who made the first 
statement adds the word varmtmaka to the subject. Such a process of 
qualifying the subject avoids the defect. 

Here we must ask the question : Is the previous debate continued, or 
is it a fresh debate? It cannot be the continuation of a previous debate. 
Once we prove a point, or point out the defect in the opponent’s argument 
the debate comes to a close. It is useless to add words or adjectives after 
the end of the debate. Thus Pratijnantaram proves to be not a vulnerable 
point at all.2 

( 3 ) The contradiction that arises between the words or sentences uttered 
by an individual is called Pratijnavirodha, e.g., My mother is barren.*^ 

(4) Denial of one’s own words is Pratijnasamnyasa e.g., a certain 
individual says, ‘ Fire is not hot.’ If the critic points out that it is opposed 
to perception, then he turns round and says, ‘ I did not say so.’ This gets 
included in pramdnaviTodha.^ 

(5) Modifying the probans part which was first stated without any 
qualifications is Hetvantaram, e.g., a certain individual declares, * Sound is 
non-etemal, because it is cognised by the senses.’ When such an inference 
is stated the critic points out that it is inconclusive, and the individual 
then qualifies his probans by adding the words, ‘ while possessing a genus.’ 
This defect is dismissed as not a vulnerable point as ‘ Pratijndntara 

(6) Stating a fact not useful for the present but having a syntactical 
relation is called ‘ Arthantara ’ e.g., ‘ sound is non-etemal, because it is an 
object of cognition ’. After stating this he adds Hin root + tun suffix = Hetu, 
This gets included in ‘ Asangati 

(7) The use of a meaningless word is called Nirarthakam e.g., sound 
is non-etemal, because it is ka, ca, t^, ta, pa, etc. This gets included in 
Anukti,'^ 

(8) The use of such words which are significant and understood by 
judges, and which the opponents do not understand even when uttered thrice 

1. Prnmdmpaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 25, p. 265. 

2. Ibid,, sec. 26. p. 267, 

3. Ibid,, sec. 27. p. 270. 

4. Ibid., sec. 28. p. 271. 

5. Pramdftapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 2S, p. 272. 

6. Ibid,, Sec. 30, p, 274. 

7. Ibid., Sec. 31, p. 275. 
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is the defect ‘ Avijnatartham ’ e.g., this which is the cause of bearing up 
the daughter of Kasyapa is conjoined with that which has the same name 
as the vehicle of the son of the three eyed ; because it possesses its 
flag. The above inference, when stated in ordinary intelligible terms comes 
to this. ‘ The mountain has fire, because it has smoke. This gets included 
under Anukti 

(9) The use of such words which have a meaning but no syntactial 
realtion is called ‘ Apararthakam ’ e.g., the hearth where sacrificial fire is 
kept, the skin of a sheep, ten pomegranates, and six cakes. This comes under 
‘ Anukti:^ 

(10) The reversal in the order of the statement of the members of a 
syllogism is called ‘ Apraptakalam * e.g., because it is made, sound is non- 
etemal. This is no vulnerable point at all. There are valid usages to that 
effect in Sdstras e.g., ‘ Because it generates fruitful activity, Pramana is not 
inconstant to the object.’^ 

(11) Omission of such words that are necessary to be uttered is called 
* nyunam ’ e.g., the mountain has fire, like the kitchen.^ 

(12) The use of ‘such' words which have syntactical relation but are 
not repetitive, but whose function has been achieved by other words is called 
‘ Adhikam ’ e.g., the mountain has fire, because it has smoke, it has lumi- 
nosity.s 

(13) Repeating without any purpose one’s own words whose meaning 
has been understood is called Punarukti, e.g., the mountain has fire, the 
mountain has fire. This gets included in AdhikaS^ 

(14) A certain statement is made by one of the disputants which is 
understood by the judges and it is restated by the disputants and the judges 
and it is capable of being articulated. After all this, if the other disputant 
hiding his ignorance continues to answer without closing the debate, the defect 
is called ‘ ANANUBHA^Ai^fAM.’ It is of five kinds : ( 1 ) arguments such as the 
following : ‘What the disputant said is this,’ fii) restating a part of the defect 
pointed out by the opponent, (iii) abusing the opponent, (iv) mistaking the 
case, (v) silence. The first three kinds get included under Nyuna, and the 
fourth and the fifth under Anukti.’^ 

(15) The ignorance of the meaning of words utte^-ed thrice by the 
disputants, and understood by the judges is called Ajnanam. It is included 
in Anukti.^ 


1. Pramaimpaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 32, p. 277. 

2. Pramdriapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 33, p. 279. 

3. Ibid., Sec. 34, p. 279. 

4. Ibid., Sec. 35, pp. 282-33. 

5. Ibid., Sec. 36, p. 283. 

6. Ibid., Sec. 37, p. 284. 

7. Pramdtiapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 38, p. 284. 

8. Ibid., ^c. 39, p. 286. 
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(16) The ignorance of the reply to the question put by the disputant 
is called ‘ Apratibha This is included in Asangatu^ 

( 17) Cutting away from a debate by giving some excuse is called ‘ Vik- 
SEPA e.g., it gets included in Anukti.^ 

(18) Deducing the acceptable is called ‘Matanujna’. This comes 
under Anukti.^ 

(19) Failure to point out the vulnerable point when it should be point- 
ed out is called Paryanuyojyopeksanam. This comes under Anukti,^ 

(20) When a particular vulnerable point has not arisen, asserting its 
presence, it is called * Niranuyojyanuyogah It is of four kinds : (i) per- 
vasion {Chala), (ii) quibbling (jdti), (hi) Hdnyadydbhdsa, (iv) aprdptakdla- 
grahanam, 

(21) Defeating the proponent’s point in a debate by interpreting the 
words used by him in a sense other than the one intended by him is called 
chala e.g., a certain individual asked the cow {gam) to be brought. The 
servant said it was impossible to bring it, taking the word to mean earth. This 
was not the intended meaning, so it is a case of Asangati under which it gets 
included. 


Section IV 
Jdti 

(False Reasoning or Futile Argument) 

Such of those objections of an opponent that have not the necessary 
efficacy to refute the proponent’s argument, though they are agreed upon by 
both the disputants, are called ‘ Futile objections ’ ijdti) ; their general 
characteristic is serf-contradiction. The Nyaya school enumerates 24 types 
of Jdti. All these are generally directed to score a victory over the proponent 
in case he is not alert enough to see through the futility and falsity in the 
objection. 

1. Refuting the proponent’s argument with an inference which has no 
p>ervasion is sddharmya-sama (i.e. where the argument rests on the strength 
of similarity), e.g.. Proponent: ‘This mountain has fire because it has 
smoke, like the kitchen.’ Opponent : ‘ Let the mountain have no fire, because 
of its similarity to lake, ‘ in respect c-f possessing substanceness.’^ 

2. Vaidharmya-sama : Where the argument proceeds on the ground 
of some dissimilarity : e.g., ‘ If the mountain has fire because of its being 
dissimilar to the lake in respect of possessing smeke then let the mountain 

1. Pramdnapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 40, 286. 

2. Ibid., Sec. 41, p. 287. 

3. Ibid., Sec. 42, p. 288. 

4. Ibid., Sec. 43, p. 289. 

5. Pramd^apaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 45, to 68. 
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have no fire, because of its being dissimilar to the kitchen in respect of posses- 
sing the attribute ‘being a mountain’. 

Here we shall have first to point out that there is no pervasion in the 
opponent’s argument. If the opponent declares that only some similarity 
and dissimilarity are useful for an inference, and not pervasion, then we 
shall have to point out that his argument also can be refuted by a counter 
argument based on some similarity or dissimilarity without the need of any 
pervasion. The principle enunciated by the opponent that some similarity 
or dissimilarity is enough for inference refutes his own inference ; hence 
Madhva classes it under ‘Contradiction of ones principles (svanydya- 
virodha) 

3. Deducing some unaccountable qualities in the probandum on the 
strength of their presence in the example, using the same probans used by 
the proponent is called Utkarsasamn, e.g., Tf the mountain has fire as the 
kitchen which has smoke then let the mountain have cooking vessels also 
as the kitchen.’ Here we must point out to the opponent that his inference 
has no pervasion. If the opponent declares that what is neccessary for an 
h 5 qx)thetical inference is the fact of ‘being together and not perv^asion, the 
Siddh^tin’s reply is that the opponent’s argument gets refuted by a similar 
argument which merely takes into account ‘ being together ’ and not pervasion 
This futile objection can come under isvanydyavirodha) ‘Contradiction of 
one’s own principles ’. The principle of ‘ being together ’ as the cause of in- 
ference enunciated by the opponent cuts his own inference. 

4. According to some, deducing the non-existence of some admitted attri- 
butes in the subject is Apakarsasama, e.g.. If sound is non-eternal because* 
it is produced, like the pot, then let sound be not an object for hearing, because 
it is produced like the pot. Here we must ascertain the purpose of th«^ 
opponent’s argument ; if it be to establish his point, i.e., the eternal nature 
of sound ; then there is the defect of establishing a thing not desired. The 
fact that sound does become an object for the sense of hearing is accept<}d 
by the opponent. Hence the defect of Arthdntara (establishing something 
other than what is desired). If it be an argument to refute the proponent, 
then it is not different from Utkarsasama. The difference that Utkar^asama 
deduces a positive attribute, and Apakarsasama deduces the non-existcnce of 
an admitted attribute does not count much. According to Udayana, Apakar- 
sa-sama consists in ‘deducing the non-existence of the probans or the 
probandum on the ground of the absence of certain things found together 
with it.’ e.g., the mountain has no fire, or it has no smoke, because of the 
non-existence of the cooking vessels which were found together with smoke 
and fire in the kitchen. Here we reply, if it be an argument to establish 
the non-existence of the probandum, then it is a case of counter prebans 
(satpratipaksa) . If it be an argument to disprove the non-existaice of the 
probans, then it is not established. If it be an argument to deduce the non- 
existence of the probandum, it is not difference from sddharmyasama and 
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prakarafji^asama. And lastly the opponent’s objection has no pervasion. If 
the pervasion be not accepted by him then it is a case of ‘contradiction of 
one’s own principles.’ 

5. V arnyasama according to some ‘ is objecting the example as not 
having been proved, on the strength of the non-proved nature of the subject 
(paksa).' It is not so. If the objection directed against the example be 
the result of a doubt then the objection is valid. If it be raised for mere 
fun, then it is a case of undue extension. If the proponent further urges 
that the example is unproved on the ground of the presence of the same 
probans in the subject and example, then this fati is not different from 
Utkarsa-sama and Sddhyasama. 

Udayana defines V arnyasama as follows : ‘ Deducing the non-established 
nature of the example on the strength of the existence or non-existence of 
the probans characterised as non-established etc., considered in relation to 
the subject alone ’. The case is argued as follows : Is the probans present 
in the example the same as the one that is in the subject ? Then the pro- 
bandum in the example also has to be proved as in the subject. If the 
probans present in the example be other than the one in the subject it has 
to be proved afresh. 

The Siddhantins are of opinion that the mere presence of the probans 
in the example is enough to vouchsafe its validity. There is no necessity 
for the probans in the subject to be present in the same jorm in the example 
also. If the opponent insists on the presence of the identity of the form of 
the probans also, then it has to be included as a case of contradiction of ones 
own principles {svanydyavirodha) , 

The inference of the opponent too can be refuted on the same ground 
namdy * that the probans present in the example is net in the same form 
as it is found in the subject.’ 

6. Deducing the established nature of the probandum in respect of the 
subject on the strength of the established nature of the probandum in the 
example is according to some Av arnyasama. If the deduction be made in 
the belief that th0 probandum has been established in respect of the subject, 
it is a valid inference. If it be otherwise, it has no cause. If the deduction 
be based merely on the strength of co-existence, it is Utkar§asama itself. 

Udayana defines it as follows : Deducing the established nature of the 
probandum in the subject on the strength of the presence or absence of a 
probans for which, in the example alone there are such forms as being esta- 
blished, etc., e.g., if the same probans (smoke which is present in the 
kitchen) as related to an established predicate is present in the mountain, 
the probandum as in the example is established in the subject. If it be not 
so the probandum ceases to be a probandum since there is no probans to prove 
it. The Siddhantins point out that in the opponent’s inference we can d^uce 
the same defect ; i.e., the probandum in respect of the subject is established 
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as in the example. The very principle adopted by the opponent cuts his 
own argument. Hence the inclusion of this jati under Svanyayavirodha. 

7. Deducing the inconstancy of the probans and the probandum on the 
strength of the inconstancy among certain attributes is according to some 
Vikalpasama : e.g., the attribute * producibility ' is found in the pot as well 
as in the colour of the pot, but not in its colour. On the same ground let 
certain things that are produced be eternal. If it be a mere doubt, it is an 
answerable question. In that case the proponent nas to indicate the absence 
of any adjunct. Further if the opponent holds that his arguments are there 
to refute the proponent, then we will have to ascertain whether the incon- 
stancy among the attributes is in the probans or in the example. If it be the 
probans, it has no pervasion. If it be in the example there is the non- 
statement of the probans (Nytina). 

Further it proves to be non-different from Pratidrstdntasama. If the 
opponent does not approve that pervasion is necessary for an inference, we 
have to point out that his inference also can be refuted by another inference. 
Thus it proves to be a case of svanydyavirodha, 

8. Deducing the non-established nature of the probandum in the example 
as in the proposition is called the sddhyasafna. If the argument be stated 
in order to find out the disputed nature of the probandum, then it is valid. 
If it be a mere objection, it has no cause or justification. 

Udayana defines Sddhyasama as follows : 

‘ Deducing the incapacity of the probans in proving the probandum on 
the strength of its incapacity to prove the subject as qualified by many attri- 
butes.’ We have to tell the opponent that pervasion and Pak^adharmatd 
(presence in the appropriate place), in the Madhva sense of the term 
are necessary for an inference. If the opponent holds that they are not 
necessary, we have to point out that his argument can also be refuted by 
another inference which has no pervasion and no pak^adharmatd. Thus the 
very principle enunciated by the opponent cuts his own argument ; so it is 
irxluded in Svanydyavirodha, 

9. Deducing the ineffective nature of the probans when refuting its 
relation with the probandum is called Prdptisama, Deducing the same by 
refuting the non-relation of the probans with the probandum is (10) Aprdpti- 
sama. e.g., if the cognition of the smoke gives rise to the cognition of fire 
after getting related to it, then it follows that the cognition of smoke must 
have existed, because it is possible only for existence to get related. Hence 
there is no origination, because the fire cognition is already there. If the 
proponent holds that the cognition of smoke gets related with fire and then 
gives rise to the cognition of fire, no other type of relation exists between 
the cognition of smoke and fire ^cepting the relation of cognition and the 
object of cognition. The smoke cognition has for its content fire also. Thus 
there is cognition of fire already established. If it be contended that the 
probans gives rise to the cognition of probandum without getting related to 
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it, we should reply that there is no instance like that. Fire does not burn 
a stick without getting related to it, nor does a lamp illuminate an object 
without getting related to it. 

The Siddhantins’ reply is ' That the probans gives rise to the cognition 
of the probandum by being related to its potency. The relation is not one 
ot Svarupasambandha {sui generis). Thus there is no undue extension. As 
for manifestation, the object of the cognition of smoke is not mere smoke, 
but smoke as related in the pervasion. If the opponent does not agree to it, 
it proves to be a case of Svanydyavirodha, In the inference used by the 
opponent we have to ascertain whether the probans gives rise to the cognition 
of the probandum getting related or not. He can be accused of the same 
defects alleged by him. 

11. Deducing the fallacy of infinite regress is called Prasangasama. e.g., 

when the familiar inference of fire from smoke is stated the opponent ques- 
tions thus : ‘ What is it that originated the mountain ? What originated 

that which originated the mountain ? ' Thus it leads to infinite regress. 
Here we must answer, since an established thing has a definite ground, there 
is no cutting at the roots. If the opponent does not agree to this, we will 
have to point i>ut that his inference also can be refuted by the same fallacy. 
Thus it is a case of Svanydyavirodha, 

12. Some are of opinion that refuting with a counter example is called 
Pratidrstdntasama. It is not so, because Sddharmyasama also has the same 
function, e.g., If sound be non-eternal, because it can be like the pot ; then 
let it be also eternal, because it can be like generality {Sdmdnya), Here we 
will have to point out that the probans is inconstant. 

Udayana ddines * Pratidrstdntasama as follows : ‘ Deducing one of the 
two, namely Satpratipaksa or Bddha on the strength of a counter example 
alone without a probans’, e.g.. If the mountain has fire because of the 
example ‘tlie kitchen’, then let the mountain have no fire because of the 
example of the lake. 

It is a case of the omission of the necessary limb (Nyuna), The pro- 
bans is not stated here. If it be contended that the probans is not necessary, 
then we will have to include it as a case of Svanydyavirodha, The oppo- 
nent’s inference also can be refuted by another inference which has no 
pervasion. 

13. Deducing the non-established nature of the probans by pointing 
out its absence in the subject prior to its origin. e.g., before the origin of 
the mountain as there was no smoke in it, it proves to be a case of partial 
non-establishment. Here we must point out that the absence of the pro- 
bans from the mountain prior to its origin is no defect at all, because the 
mountain is not the subject before its origin. If the opponent does not 
agree to this, the same objection can be levelled against his inference. So 
it proves to be a case of contradiction of his own principles. 
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14. Deducing doubt merely on the ground of some common attribute 
in the presence of the determining factor is called Samsayas^ma, e.g., if 
the mountain has fire, because it has smoke, like the kitchen, then a doubt 
arises, because of the common attribute that is present in the kitchen and 
lake namely ‘ Substanceness Here we must answer that a doubt results 
only in the absence of a determining factor aided by common attribute. In 
the present case there is the determining factor, so it is not doubt at all. 
If the opponent says that the presence of the determining factor is no obstruc- 
tion to doubt, then we shall have to urge that doubt can be deduced in his 
argument also on the same ground formulated by him. Thus this jati gets 
included in contradiction of one’s own principles {svanyaya-virodha) . 

15. Refuting with a ‘counter inference’ is Prakaranasama' e.g., if 
sound is non-etemal, because it is produced, then let sound be eternal, be- 
cause it is the object of the sense of hearing. If the counter inference be 
stated in the belief that it has all the necessary limbs of an inference, then 
it is a valid answer. If it be otherwise, it is not different from ‘ Sddhyasama ’. 

Udayana defines Prakaranasama as follows : ‘ Confronting the opponent 
with an argument which is accepted to be not stronger than that of the 
proponent.’ It is not different from Sddharmyasama. There is no need 
for treating it as a separate jdti. If this be not accepted, it has to be treat- 
ed as a case of Svanydyavirodha. 

16. Deducing the ineffective nature of the probans by refuting the possi- 
bility of its origin before the probandum or after it or simultaneously with 
it is called ‘ Ahetusama \ The probans in its origin is not prior to the pro- 
bandum, because it cannot be probans in the absence of the probandum. The 
probans could not have originated after the probandum, because without a 
probans we cannot have probandum. The probans and the probandum could 
not have simultaneously come into existence, then we should be unable to 
distinguish which is the probandum and which is the probans. Here we 
must answer that the probans originated prior to the probandum and that 
the probans gives rise to the cognition of the probandum by its own potency 
and does not depend on any other external factor. As for manifestation the 
probans gives rise to the cognition of the probandum in all the three modes 
above mentioned. The difference that marks off the probans fmm the pro- 
bandum is that the one is known and the other unknown. If the opponent 
does not agree to this, we can deduce the same defects in his inference. Hence 
it is included under contradiction of one’s own principles. (Svanydya- 
virodha ) . 

17. Deducing the fallacy of presumption is called * Arthdpattisama* 
e.g., If the mountain is said to have fire, we will have to presume from this 
that other objects have no fire. Here we will have to point to the defect ; 
i.e., ‘ lack of the probandum ' in the example. Further when something is 
unintelligible the assumption of what will make it intelligible is called pre- 
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sumption. There is nothing unintelligible in the above example, so there 
is no need for the deduction of presumption. If the opponent holds that 
the mere contrary of what has been, stated is itself presumption, the same 
defect can be alleged against the opponent’s argument, namely, the deduction 
of presumption. So it proves to be a case of contradiction of one’s own 
principles. 

18. To construct an argument with a probans which is an attribute 
other than that adduced by the proponent, and to deduce there-from' non- 
distinctness from all things possessing that attribute is called ‘ Avisesasama' 
e.g., if the mountain has the particular attribute fire on account of this 
similarity to the kitchen in respect of possessing smoke, then let all existent 
things be eternal because of their similarity in respect of existence. If the 
opponent does not agree to this, then we can deduce the same defect in his 
inference ; so his own principle cuts at the root of his inference. Hence 
it is included under the 'contradiction of one’s own principles’ (svanyaya- 
virodha). 

19. Confronting the proponent with the intelligibility of reasoning afford- 
ed by two opposed probans is called ‘ Upapattisama ’ e.g., If the non-etem- 
ality of sound Is proved by the probans ' Producedness ’ then the etemality 
of sound too can be proved on the strength of the probans non-touchability. 
This jdti is not different from ‘ Sadharmyasama jdti ’. 

Udayana defines upapattisama as follows : ‘ Confronting the proponent 
with a mere general statement to the effect that he has also a probans to 
prove his paint.’ If the probans stated by the opponent be valid, then it 
is a valid answer. If it be not a valid probans, the defect has to be pointed 
out. So it is no jdti at all. 

20. Deducing the ineffective nature of the probans on the ground of 
the perception of the probandum in places where the specified probans is not 
found is called ' upalabdhisama ’ e.g., the probans smoke is ineffective, be- 
cause we find fire in some places where there is no smoke e.g., the red hot 
iron ball. As there is no supporting ground this is ho jdti at all. It is 
a case of Hdnyddhydbhdsa. 

Udayana defines ‘ Upalabdhisama ’ as follows : ' Superimposing some 
restrictive sense as the purport of the proponent’s statement on the basis 
of his statement, and then resolving the restriction into alternatives and re- 
futing them ’ e.g., when the proponent says that the mountain has fire, the 
opponent asks ' has the mountain alone fire, or has the entire mountain fire. 
It cannot be the first because in the kitchen also there is fire. It cannot 
be the second because there are some places in the mountain where there 
is no fire.’ 

Here we must say that superimposing some restrictive sense other than 
the one intended by the proponent is a case of perversion (chala). 
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21. Deducing contradiction in such attributes of the subject as cognition 
by supposing their existence or non-existence in themselves as loci is called 
* Anupalabdhisama \ e.g., if we say that cognition is found in cognition be- 
cause cognition also is cognised like the pot, then cognition becomes non- 
cognition. If we say that cognition is not found in cognition, then also it 
becomes non-cognition. Here we must reply that the cognitive nature of 
cognition which is dependent on the object does not lose its cognitive nature 
whether it exists in itself or not. If the opponent does not agree to this, 
we can urge the same defect against the cognition in the opponent’s argu- 
ment. So this is a case of ‘ Svanydyavirodha \ 

22. Deducing the destruction of the subject being qualified by a par- 

ticular attribute analysed into two forms namely the ' that ’ and the ‘ not 
that ’ is called Nityasama, e.g., when we say sound is non-eternal, the oppo- 
nent asks us whether non-etemality is eternal or non-eternal. If it be the 
first the subject becomes eternal, and if it be the second, by the very destruc- 
tion of non-etemality, sound which is qualified by it becomes eternal. If 
the purpose of such an argument be to deduce the unintelligibility of the 
proponent s argument, it is a valid answer. If the intention be to refute the 

existence of the subject as so qualified he must state his own proof at the 

beginning. If the opponent dees not agree to this, we have to point out 

that in his argument also we can find the same defect. So it gets included 

in tne ‘ Contradiction of one’s own principles 

Deducing the attributes of probandum in all other objects possessing an 
attribute other than the proponent’s probandum is called Anityasmna e.g.. 
If sound is not eternal, because it is produced, then let every object be non- 
eternal, because it is existent. This jati is not different from Avisesasama, 
The Siddhantins are of opinion that it should not be treated as an independ- 
ent /d/i. 

23. Confronting the opponent by deducing the doubtful nature of the 
probans is according to some ‘ kdryasama ’ e.g., sound is non-eternal, because 
it emanates after some effect. The opponent asks : Is the emanation of 
sound after some effort a case of manifestation or origination ? This is a 
valid answer if it be adduced with a view to prove that the probans is other- 
wise accounted for. 

Udayana defines ‘ Kdryasama ’ as follows : ‘ refuting the proponent’s 
argument by pointing out the non-established nature of one of the three 
(1) subject, (2) probandum, (3) refuting what is imagined by one’s self 
to be the prdbans, e.g., when the proponent says that sound is non-etemal, 
because it is produced, the oppement replies that producibility of the pro- 
bans is not established. The opponent then suggests a probans namely * ema- 
nation with some effort ’ and he subsequently refutes it by pointing out that 
it is otherwise accounted for. This is a case of perversion (chala). 
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Section V. 

Hetvdbhdsa {fallacies of the probans). 

The twenty-second vulnerable point in the Nyaya list is Hetvdbhdsa. 
Jayatirtha fully states the ancient Nyaya classification of the fallacies of the 
probans, and then points out their subsumption under the six defects of in- 
ference already noted.^ There is no unanimity of opinion about the number 
of fallacies. Kaniada accepts only three. The names of Hetvabhasas are 
not the same in all Nyaya works. Gautama mentions five Hetvdbhdsas ; 
(1) Savyabhicdra, (2) Viruddha, (3) Prakaronasama, (4) Sddhyasama, and 
(5) Atitakdla. Of these the first two are indentical with those given by An- 
nambhafta, the author of Tarkasahgraha. Prakaranasama is that which leaves 
the conclusion doubtful, and the probans there proves the probandum of 
bf3th the proponent and the opponent. This is not different from the defect 
‘counter probans' {Satpratipaksa) . Sddhyasama hetu is that probans which 
is as doubtful as the probandum and is the same as (Asiddhi). Kdldtlta 
is not different from the sublated (Bddhita). Some of the ancient Nyaya 
writers have added Anadhyavasita, as a fallacy. Sarhkara Misra has identi- 
fied it with Anupasarhhdrin ; therefore it comes under Anaikdntika. 

Jayatirtha enumerates seven types of fallacies according to Nyaya : 
(1) the non-established (asiddha), (2) the contrary {viruddha), (3) the 
non-conclusive ianaikdnta), (4) the non-determinate {anadhyavasita), 
(5) the adduced out of time or sublated ( kdldtyaydpadista) , (6) the counter 
probans ( satpratipaksa) and (7) the similar to the context {Prakarana- 
sama). 

Of these seven we have already pointed cut that ‘ anadhyavasita ' is a 
case of anupasamhdrin. Prakaranasama is not different from satpratipaksa. 
KdldtyaydpadUta is another name for ‘ Bddha! Thus we find Jayatirtha's 
enumeration is not essentially different from the five fallacies of Annam- 
bhatta. 

A valid probans has five characteristics : ( 1 ) it is present in the subject 

and (2) the example ; (3) it is non-existent in the counter example ; (4) it 
has a non-sublated probandum and (5) it has no counter probans refuting 
it. In the positively and the negatively concomitant probans all the five 
characteristics are necessary to ensure validity. In the probans whose con- 
comitance is merely positive or merely negative, four of the above mentioned 
characteristics are enough to ensure validity. The merely positive probans 
has no negative instance, and the merely negative probans has no positive 
instance. The absence of a few of the above mentioned characteristics forms 
cases of the defects of the probans. 

L The cognition of the non-existence of the probans in the subject 
constitutes asiddhi. It is of four kinds : (a) non-establishment of pervasion 


1. Pramdiatapaddhati ; p. 351, Janardhana’s commentary. 
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(vydpyatvasiddhi) (b) non-establishment of the locus (dsraydsiddhi) 
(3) non-establishment of being in the subject (svarupdsiddhi) and (d) non- 
establishment of the valid cognition of this probans (etatpramityasiddhi) . 

la. ‘ Vydpyaivdsiddhi" is of two kinds : (1) having no relation to the 
probandum, e.g., everything is momentary, because it is an existent. As 
the probans in the above inference has no positive or negative pervasion 
it gets subsumed under the defect Avydpti i.e. non-pervasion. (2) Having 
a relation conditioned by an adjunct iupddhi). The adjunct pervades the 
probandum, and does not pervade the probans : e.g., In the following inference, 
cruelty in Vedic sacrifices is sinful, because it is cruelty, like the cruelty to 
a Brahmin. Here the adjunct is ‘ scriptural condemnation The adjunct 
pervades the probandum i.e., sinfulness. ‘ Wherever there is sinfulness there 
is scriptural condemnation’. It does not pervade the probans i.e., cruelty. 
In the subject ‘ Vedic sacrifies ’ there is the non-existence of the adjunct. The 
adjunct is the pervader and the probandum is the pervaded. From the non- 
existence of the adjunct in the subject we can deduce the non-ejcistence of 
the probandum on the ground that the absence of the pervader leads to 
the absence of the pervaded. The non-existence of the adjunct is the probans 
that proves the non-existence of the probandum. The counter inference takes 
the following form : Sacrificial cruelty is not sinful, because it is not con- 
demned by scriptures, like eating. Those cases where we cognise the adjunct 
before the debate get included under the defect non-pervasion (Avydpti). 
Those inferences where we cognise the adjunct after the debate get included 
under the defect (Samabala-pramanavirodha) , because the counter inference 
is as valid as the proponent’s inference. 

lb. The non-establishing of locus (Asraydsiddhi) is of two kinds : 

( 1 ) the non-existent locus e.g., the horns of a hare are sharp, because they 
are horns, like the horns of a cow. The example for asraydsiddhi stated 
here is intermixed with defects like ‘ contradiction by valid knowledge ’, so 
it is no defect of probans at all. As soon as we state the proposition * the 
horns of a hare are sharp * we cognise the defect that it is opposed to 
pramdria. From this defect namely contradiction by pramdna the defect 
of the probans is derived. So the independent defect to be pointed out here 
is a contradiction by valid knowledge. Hence it is no defect of the pro- 
bans. (2) proving the established, e.g., stating before the thiest the follow- 
ing inference which proves the existence of God according to the Nyiaya 
school : ‘ The world and other objects have an agent, because they are pro- 
duced. This gets included in Asangati, because it sets out to prove that for 
which there is no expectancy.' 

l c. The non-establishment of being in the subject is of many kinds 
e.g., sound is non-eternal because it is an object of the sense of sight. This 
is a case of non-establishment through a different locus iV yadhikarav^iddhi) . 
It is not a defect according to the Siddhantin. Non-establishment through 
a futile substrate is subsumed under * Adhika\ 
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Id. Non-establishment of the valid cognition of this probans {etatprami- 
tyasiddhi)^ e.g., mistaking steam as smoke. This gets included in Avydpti 
(non-pervasion). 

II. Tne existence of the probans in the subject and in the negative in- 
stance is the defect Viruddha, e.g., sound is eternal, because it is produced. 
This is subsumed under the defect non-pervasion {Avydpti), because it is 
related to the non-existence of the probandum. 

III. The probans existing in the subject, in the positive instance and 
in the negative instance is called non-conclusive ( anaikdntika) e.g. sound is 
eternal, because it is an object of knowledge. This also gets included in 
non-pervasion, because it is related to the probandum and its non-existence. 

IV. The probans which is found in the subject alone and is not efficient 
to prove the probandum constitutes the defect non-determinate ianadhyava^ 
sita). They are of three kinds : (1) that which has no negative or positive 
instances, e.g., all things are non-eternal because they are existents, (2) that 
which has both the instances e.g., the earth is eternal, because it has smell, 
and (3) that which is present only in the subject e.g. sound is nameable, 
because it has soundness (sahdatva). This defect gets subsumed under 
{Avydpti), 

V. The presence of a probans in the subject along with the probandum 
which is sublated by another pramdna is called Kdldtyaydpadista : e.g., fire 
is not hot, because it is a substance. The probandum gets sublated by our 
perception of heat in fire. Tnis gets included in prabalaprmndnavirodha, 

VI. The probans which proves the probandum of both the opponent and 
the proponent is called prakaranasama, e.g., the world which is under dis- 
pute is mithyd, because it is seen. Some are of opinion that there is no 
such probans. This is subsumed under the defect samahalapramdnavirodha. 

Unlike the treatment in early Nyaya works the fallacies of the subject 
and the example are treated by the Siddhantins separately. The fallacies 
of subject are cognised by the mere statement of the proposition. The fal- 
lacies of subject are included under Svakriydvirodha or Svanydyavirodhc^ 
e.g., my mother is barren ; the object of knowledge does not depend upon 
the means of knowledge. As the fallacies of the example are cognised after 
the cognition of the probans, the>’ are treated as separated fallacies. Madhva 
recognises two fallacies of the example : (1) lack of probandum {sddhyavai- 
kalya ) : e.g,, Manas is non-eternal because it is corporeal, like the prime 
atom. The ‘Atom’ i.e., the example has no ‘ non-etemality ’ (2) lack of 
probans {sddhan<waikalya) e.g., Manas is non-eternal because it is corporeal, 
like activity. In ‘ activity ’ i.e., example there is the non-existence of the 
probans, i.e., corporeality. The defect ‘ lack of probandum ’ in an example 
makes the example the negative instance where the probandum should not 
exist. Thus it proves to be a case of the non-conclusive or contradictory. The 
defect ‘ lack of probans ’ gets included in Vydpyatvdsiddhi. 

1. This type of Asiddhi is not found in Nyaya classification. 



JAINISM UNDER THE MUSLIM RULE 

By 

KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


The invasions of the Mohamedans on India began since the eighth century 
A.D.i and as ambitious foreigners, they had little chance at the outset to get 
settled in the country. Rather they came with the desire of plunder and murder. 
They did so and returned full with camel-loads of wealth. Their inhuman 
atrocities filled the hearts of Hindus with fearful hostility. But with the 
times, the mutual feelings changed. Muslim invaders settled in India and 
decided to rule as Indian kings. We find Babar instructing his son Humayun 
in the following remarkable words ; — - 

“ O Son, the kingdom of India is full of different religions It 

is incumbent on thee to wipe all religious prejudices off the tablet of thy 
heart ; administer justice according to the ways of every religion.” 

The wise teaching of Babar prevailed and this paved the way for form- 
ing friendship with Hindu rulers, which was cemented by marriage contracts 
later on. Hindus heaved a sigh of relief and along with them Jainas also 
found an opportunity to observe and give full play to their predominating 
religious feelings, though after great suffering and sacrifice. In this resix«:t 
the remarks of Prof. Helmuth von Glassenapp are justified* and it is true 
that mutual relations between the Jainas and Mohamedans were friendly also. 

Mohamedans first attacked Sind and they found it full of people called 
Samans.* The ruler of Sind at the time was also a follower of Samanis, who 
observed the vow cf Ahithsa minutely and had great confidence in their 
astrological predictions.® No doubt the term saman or sramana equally stands 
for Jaina and Buddhist ascetics.** But independent evidence proves the 
existence of the Jainas in Sind up to 15th century a.d.' Jainas are also more 


1. Oxford Students History of India, p. 97. 

2. Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 116. 

3. Der Jainismus, p. 65. 

4. Elliot, History of India, Vol. I, pp. 147-158. 

5. Elliot, ibid., pp. 158-161. 

6. That “ the Jainas used the term ( WW ) prior to the Buddhists is also 
conclusively proved by the fact that the latter (Buddhists) styled them.selves 
‘ Sakyputtiya-Sramaijas ’ as distinguidied from the already existing Niggantha 
Sramapas .” — Buddhist India p. 143. Hence the term Sramai;ia is rightly applicable 
to the Jainas. Al-Badaoni has mentioned also the Jain ascetics by the term 
‘Sramapa’ when he wrote that they along with Brahmaijas had great access to 
Akbar the great. (Lowe, Al-Badaoni II, p. 264.) 

7. JiNAVljAYA, Vijhapti-Triveffi (Bhavanagar), Introduction. 
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famous for their vow of Ahiihsa and knowledge of astronomy. The remarks 
of the Mohamedan writers about the people of Sind that “ the infidels do not 
slaughter animals, nor do they eat flesh, fish or eggs are rightly applicable 
to the Jainas.2 Hence it is most probable that the people whom earlier 
Mohamedan invaders first encountered were Jainas and they treated each 
other with a compromising spirit. 

It was the nudity of the Jaina saints, whom Suleman found in a good 
number in India,^ which specially attracted the attention of these Mohame- 
dan invaders. It is said about Sultan Mohammad Ghori that he at least 
entertained one of them, since his wife desired to see the chief of Digambaras.^ 

During the latter period of Khilji, Tugalaq and Lodi kings, Jainas seem 
to have been so much predominant as to be successful in attracting the atten- 
tion of a king like Allauddin Muhammadshah Khilji. He was by nature 
cruel and implacable and his only care was the welfare of his kingdom. He 
had no consideration even for Islam and disregarded the provisions of the 
Muslim Law. * Yet he was a just king and ruled with a good heart but 
a severe hand. Consequently his subjects were more loyal than ever. During 
his reign grain, clothes and other necessities of life were cheap, the dealings 
of bazaar people were honest and the roads were safe in all directions. Even 
without the patronage of the Sultan many learned and great men flourished.® 
It is said that the two Brahmaijas by name Ragho and Chetan had great 
influence on Allaudin and instigated him in religious matters.^ They be- 
guiled him against the naked Jaina saints also. The Sultan summoned one 
of them. There was no learned Digambaracarya at the time in northern 
India. So the Jainas ran to South India and succeeded in inducing Acarya 
Mahasena to come over to Delhi to defend the Jaina Faith. Mahasena 
appeared before Allauddin and held religious discussions with his adversaries. 
The Sultan bent his head before his profound learning and asceticism.® A 
Digambara Jaina by name Puraijacandra of Delhi was a friend of the Sultan® 
and it is perhaps through him that Allauddin came into touch with a Digam- 
baracarya. ^vetambara Jainacarya Rarracandrasuri was also honoured by 
the Sultan.io In 1297-1298 a.d. Allauddin conquered the whole of Gujerat 


1. Elliot, loc, cit,, p, 97. 

2. Taking of meat and fish had never been prohibited among the Brahmans 

and Buddhists. See my Hindi book ' " (Delhi). 

3. Elliot, loc, cit,, p. 6. 

4. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, p. 361,—** The wife of Muhammad Ghori desired 
to see the chief of the Digambaras ”. 

5. Elliot, loc, cit„ pt. III, p. 205 (Tarikh-i-Flrozshahi). 

6. Ibid, p. 206. 

7-8. Jaina Sidhanta Bhdskara, Vol. I, pt. IV, p. 109. 

9. Jaina Hitaift (Bombay), Vol. XV, p. 132. 

10. Der Jainismus (Berlin), p. 66. 
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and it seems probable that he was the Mohamedan king who met Srutavira 
Swami, the Digambara saint of Alak^varapura and Bharavaccha.^ 

During the Tughalaq reign, the Jainas enjoyed much freedom, since more 
than one king of that line are reported to have entertained the Jaina Gurus. 
Sura and Vira, the two Jaina chiefs of the Pragvata clan, were the ministers 
of Ghyasuddin Tughalaq.^ Besides, it is evident from the Padmavati Basti 
stone inscription of Humsa in Mysore State that Sultan Mahmud or 
Mohammada entertained the Karnataka Jaina Guru named Sirhhakirti.^ 
Prof. B. A. Saletore has identified this king with Mohammada Tughalaq. 
He writes that '' The only ruler who satisfies all these conditions was Muham- 
mad Tughalaq, who ascended the throne in a.d. 1325 and reigned till a.d. 1351. 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad, correcting the erroneous nature of the statements made 
by modern writers on Indian history concerning that ruler, has amply shown 
that Sultan Muhammad Tughalaq was the most learned and accomplished of 
Muslim kings who sat on the throne of Delhi since the Muslim conquests ; 
that he was well versed both in Islamic and Aristotelian philosophy ; that 
he loved to argue with philosophers ; that theologians and rhetoricians were 
afraid to dispute with him because of his extraordinary gifts of intellect ; that 
he showed great regard for the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus ; and 
that till A.D. 1337, when Fakhruddin usurped the governorship of Lakhnauti 
and made himself an independent prince, Bengal continued to be under tlie 
protection of Sultan Muhammad Tuglaq. There is nothing strange in Simha- 
kirti having won renown in the court of Sultan Muhammad Tuglaq. He 
may have been only one of the many philosophers invited by that accomplish- 
ed Sultan to Delhi 

The next Tughalaq king who followed in the footsteps of his predecessor 
was Sultan Firozsh^ Tughalaq. He, too, was famous for his learning and 
philanthrophy. He assigned 36 lacs of tankas for learned and religious 
men and about a 100 lacs in pensions and gifts to the poor and needy."^ 
This liberal-minded Sultan, also, invited Digambara Jaina saints and enter- 
tained them at his court and palace. It was for the sake of the queen of 
Firozshah that the Jainacarya put on a piece of cloth to hide his nak^ess 
and appeared before her clothed. Although he took prdyascitta for this, his 









Allauddin was known also as Muhammad Shah. 

2. Somacaritragaui, GurugariaTatndkara, quoted by Dr. B. A. Saletore in the 
Karnataka Historical Review^ Vol. IV, p. 86. f.n. 

3. “ Srimad Dilli-pure muda Suritranasya mardkrteb nirjityaSu 

sabhavanam Jinagurur Bauddhadi-vadi-vrajam Sri-Bhattar^a Siihha-Kirti-muni ra 
dyaiak-vida-gurub) 

4. Saletore, loc, cit., p. 85. 

5. Elliot, loc. cit., pt. Ill, p. 317. 
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undue liberty, the example set by him was soon adopted by his followers 
and the sect of Bhattarakas, with their clothed Yatis came into existence.^ 
The Jaina poet Ratna^khara was honoured also by Sultan Firozsh^.^ 
Further it is reported about this Sultan that he invited many Br^maijas and 
Seoras to read the inscription on the pillar of Asoka, which he got removed 
to Delhi from the village Khizrabad.^ The Jainas in the Punjab side are 
called Seoras even to this day. So the Seoras invited by the Sultan were 
no other than the Jainas. These facts are enough to point the great in- 
fluence which Jainas wielded during the Tughlaq regime. 

During the period between a.d. 1526-1761, the kings of the famous Sura 
and Mughal dynasties ruled over India and the Jainas were fortunate to 
enjoy the patronage of some of them. 

Among the Sura kings, Sikandara Sultan, who was on the throne of Delhi 
in A.D. 1554, honoured the Jaina Guru Vi^lakirti of Karnataka.^ It is prob- 
ably due to this patronising spirit of the Mohamedan rulers which they show- 
ed towards the Jaina Gurus that the naked Jaina saints freely moved all 
over India during the period, as is evident from their mention by Marco 
Polo,® Tavernier,® Bernier* and Mallik Jayasi.® 

Now turning to the Mughal period of Muslim Rule, we find Jainas en- 
joying much more liberty than they had ever enjoyed before. The naked 
sect of the Jaina ascetics was also influential to such an extent that it attract- 
ed the attention of Abul Fazal, who mentioned it in his “ Ayeen-i-Akbari 
The modem town of Bairat in Jaipur State was the centre of the Digambara 
Jainas at the time. Sahu Jodar, a Digambara Jaina of Bhataniya Kola was 
the Mint Officer under the Imperial Service of Akbar.’^® This Sahu Tocjar 
patronised the Jaina poet Rajamalla of Bairat who had spoken highly in 

1. Bhattdraka-Miniamsa (Surat) p. 2. 

2. Der Jainismus, p. 66. 

3. Elliot, loc. cit., p. 352. 

4. Saletore, Kar. Hist. Review, Vol. IV. pp. 78-81. 

5. * Some Yogis went stark naked, because as they said, they had come naked 
into the world and desired nothing that was of this world 

— ^Yule’s Marco Polo, II p. 366. 

6. ' These fakirs ordinarily travel in ^roops each of which has its chief or 
superior . . they go perfectly nude . . 

— Travels in India, Vol. II. Book III — pp. 196-7. 

7. ‘I have often met, generally in the territory of some Raja, bands of these 

naked fakirs. —Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 317. 

8. Mallik Muhammada JayasI was in service of Shershah and he wrote the 
famous Hindi classical poem “ Padmavata ”, in which he refers to naked saints. 

(2.60). ‘ ^ I 

31131 II ’ 

9. Ayeen-UAkbari (Lucknow), Vol. Ill P« 87. 

10. ‘ I ’ 
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favour of the great emperor and informs us that Akbar abolished thd * Jazia * 
tax and prohibited the sale of intoxicants.^ And if we believe the Jesuit 
missionary Pinheiro,^ we must say that Akbar followed the sect of the Jains. 
No doubt he showed great kindness and patronage towards the Jainas and 
their Gurus. Sri Hiravijayasuri, Vijayasena and Jinacandra of the Svetambara 
sect enjoyed power and had much influence over him.^ The Jaina principle 
of Ahimsd greatly influenced the character and religious policy of Akbar, 
He issued Firmans to the Jainas for stopping cruelty and killing of animals 
at many a sacred Jaina place. The above-mentioned Jainacaryas were 
honoured also by Emperor Jeh^gir, who conferred the title of “ Yuga Pra- 
dhana'' on Jinasiriiha the disciple of Jinacandra.'* The Digambara Jaina 
poet Benarsidas, it is reported, was favoured by Sh^ Jehan,^ whose son 
Muradbux, while governor of Gujarat, showed great kindness to Johari Santi- 
dasa of Ahmednagar.^ Aurangazeb appointed this foremost Jaina jeweller 
of Gujarat as one of his Darbaris.' Although Aurangazeb was famous for 
his bigotedness, yet it seems that the profound learning, unpolluted pious- 
ness, natural simplicity and the vigorous feeling to do good to mankind at 
large of the Jaina saints so much affected the heart of the despotic emperor 
that he was inclined to entertain and honour their chief. ^ It is obviously 
the reason which made the contemporary Jaina poets to shower praises on 
this sovereign.® 

1 . ‘ %f^«rrpiT 4 ^ i 

'nr: JRT: ^ II ’v'J 11 

31^ II ’-.i II 

JR ii ii ” 

2. ‘He (Akbar) follows the sect of the Jainas.’ 

— Pihheiro, quoted by Smith : * Akbar" p. 262. 

3. “ . . . . the Jain holy men undoubtedly gave Akbar prolonged instruction for 
years which largely influenced his actions ; and they secured his assent to their 
doctrines so far that he was reputed to have been converted to Jainism.” 

* Smith, Jain Teachers of Akbar, 

4. Vidyavijaya, “ Surtsvara Ama Samrafa \ pp. 75-360. 

5. Benarsi-Vildsa (Bombay ed.), Introduction. 

6-7. Der Jainismus, p. 67. 

8. ” (The Jaina) Acharyas .. by their character, attainments and scholar- 

sliip commanded the respect of even Muhammadan sovereigns like Allaud- 

din and Auranga Padusha (Aurangzeb).” Studies in South Indian Jainism, II, 
p. 132. 

9. 9TH RIR 1 

^sBfragJi ^ J#, ^ 3^7 sf ji^ ii 

3 rr% U 5 HRJT qw, ^ 33 jrPTi ” 
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In South India too, the relations between the Muslim rulers and the 
Jainas were not altogether hostile. Even Hyder Ali, the bigoted Muslim 
king, granted villages to the Jaina temples, though owing to the oppressive 
nature of the government the great festivals at Sravapabelagola and other 
places were stopped.^ It is reported about the king of Bijapur that he was a 
friend and ally of the Jaina queen Bhairavadevi of Gerossapa.^ 

It is a fact that the greatest number of Jaina temples were demolished 
and innumerable images were destroyed during the Mohamedan invasions, 
but it is equally true that the greatest number of the Jaina temples and 
images were constructed and sanctified during this period. It is strange 
to note that in Vikrama Samvat 1533 and 1548 one devout Jaina by name 
Jivai&j Papariwat got thousands of Jina images consecrated and sent them 
to every temple in India.^ These images are found almost in all the Digam- 
bara Jaina temples even to-day. 

Thus the outline of the situation and condition of the Jainas during 
the Mohamedan Rule proves to be a promising field of research for the 
scholars. 

1. Studies in South Indian Jainism, pt. I, p. 117. 

2. Buchanan, Travels in the districts of Kanara and Malabar. 

3. Chhottelal Jain, “ Jain Pratima— Yantra— Lekha — Sangraha Intro. 

(Calcutta). 



THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 

By 

RAJENDRA CHANDRA HAZRA 

The Bhdgavata^ is the most popular of the extant Pur^as. It belongs 
to the Bhagavatas and is divided into 12 Skandhas or books dealing with cos- 
mogony, genealogies, myths, legends etc. It also contains a few chapters on 
smra’-matter, viz., Ill, 30 on the results of actions (karma-vipaka) , VII, 11-13 
and XI, 17-18 on the duties of the castes and asramas, and VII, 14-15 on 
funeral sacrifices and holy places. 

It has been held by the Saktas that the Bhdgavata is not a Mahapurajia as 
the Vai§navas claim. But these Saktas themselves are not unanimous about 
the identity of the ' Bhdgavata ’ named in the lists of ' eighteen Mahapuraiias.' 
Some of them say that it is the Kdlikd-purdna which, on account of its treat- 
ment of the birth and exploits of Bhagavatl, is called ‘ Bhdgavata \ Some, 
again, claim that it is the Devi-bhdgavata. It is, therefore, necessary to see 
which one is the real Mahapurapa. 

An examination of the Nibandhas shows that the authors of these works 
are all in favour of the Bhdgavata (i.e. Vai^pava Bhdgavata) . Narasirnha 
Vajapeyin, a noted Nibandha- writer of Orissa, disapproves the claim of the 
Kdlikd-purdna to be the ‘ Bhdgavata Mahapurana ’ by referring to the opinion 
of Laksmidhara.2 The verses quoted from the ‘ Bhdgavata ’ by Ballalasena, 
Madhvacarya, Govindananda, Raghunandana, Gopalabhatta and others, are 
very often found in the present Bhdgavata but not in the Kdlikd-purdna or the 
Devlbhdgavata. Of these two latter Pur^as, or rather Upapur^as, 
the Kdlikd has been quoted by Apararka, Ballalasena, Madhavacarya, Mada- 
napala, Sulapani, Govind^anda, Raghunandana and others with the express 
mention of its well-known title ; whereas the name of the Devibhdgavata has 
not been mentioned m any of the numerous Nibandhas we have examined. 
The superior position of the Bhdgavata over the Devlbhdgavata is further esta- 
blished by a comparison of their contents. In the Bhdgavata there is no mention 
of the Devlbhdgavata nor is there any attempt to prove its superior jxisition, 
but in the Devibhdgavata f Vahga, ed., I, 3, 16) the Bhdgavata has been includ- 
ed among the Upapuraijas obviously with a view to establishing its own claim 
to the position of a Mahapurana. Further, in the Bhdgavata, Suka, son of 
Vyasa, is presented as given to complete renunciation of the world from his 

1. In the following pages the Vangavasi^ edit ion has been used 

2. a§tada^bhyas tu prthak puranarp yat tu dfsyate j viianidhvarp muni.4re§tkas 
tad etebhyo vinirgataip i ! vinirgataip samudbhutarp | yatha kalika-purapadimti lak$mi- 
dharab 1 evaip ca sati bhagavatya idarp bhagavatam iti kalika-puraparp bhagavata- 
padendetam iti ye vadanti te nirastab ( — Nitydedrapradtpa, pp. 18-19. 
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childhood. But the author of the Devibhagavata probably saw that an ideal 
character like Suka might instigate others, having much less indifference, to 
renounce the world and thus disturb the discipline of society. Hence he paint- 
ed iSuka in a quite different colour in the Devibhagavata, Here Suka, who is 
about to give up the world, goes to Janaka at the request of Vyasa. Janaka 
convinces him that it is highly necessary to pass through all the stages of 
life before taking up Sarhnyasa ; otherwise the real taste of worldly enjoy- 
ments remains unknown and the mind is not strengthened. Consequently, Suka 
gives up the idea of renunciation and repairs to his father’s hermitage to live 
with him. All the above evidences taken together make it likely that the 
Bhdgavata is the real Mahapurana. 

As to the date of the Bhdgavata, scholars are generally of opinion that it 
is a very late work not earlier than the 9th century a.d.^ But such a late 
date cannot reasonably be given to the Purana. It has been said above 
that the verses quoted by Ballalasena (in his Adbhutasdgara) , Madhvacarya, 
Raghunandana, Gopalabhatta and others from the ‘ Bhdgavata are very 
often found in the present Bhdgavata. In his Smrti-candrikd (Mysore ed., 
Vol. I, p. 3) Devanabhatla gives a few verses containing the names of the 
eighteen Mahapurapas including the ‘ Bhdgavata' Ballalasena names a 
Bhdgavatapurdna in his Ddnasdgara (India Office Ms, fol. 3b). That the 
Bhdgavata-purdna mentioned in the Ddnasdgara is the same as the present 
Bhdgavata is proved by the following evidences. On fol. 3b of the Ddna- 
sdgara BallMasena says that he did not draw upon the ‘ Bhdgavata ’ because 
it did not contain any chapter on gifts. ^ As a matter of fact, the present 
Bhdgavata contains no chapter on this topic, whereas in the Devibhagavata 
there is one, viz., IX, 29. Hence the Devibhdgavata is not the ‘ Bhdgavata 
which Ballalasena means. As Ballalasena quotes in his Ddnasdgara a number 
of verses from the Kdlikd-purdna by expressly mentioning its title, this 
Purana also cannot be meant by the name ‘ Bhdgavata' Further, Ballalasena 
names with derision those Puranas which were influenced by Tantricism. But 
he expresses no such feeling about the ‘ Bhdgavata.' Hence it is sure that 
Ballalasena means the present Bhdgavata, which is, therefore, to be dated not 
later than 1050 a.d. Anandatirtha Madhva wrote a well-known commentary 
on the Bhdgavata. He also draws upon tne Puraiia in his Bhasya on the 
Bhagavadgitd:^ In this Bhasya (cd. VitTHALA A\rman, Bombay, p. 7) he 
quotes from the ‘ N dr dy midst dksara-kalpa a verse which mentions the Bhdga- 


1. C. V. Vaidya, JBBRAS. 1925, 144 ff. ; Bhandarkar, Vakvavism, Saivism 
and Minor Religious Systems, p. 49 : Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
p. 80 ; Farquhar, Outline of the Religiotis Literature of India, pp. 229 ff.; Winter- 
NITZ, Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 556 ; and so on. Wilson, Macdonell, Cole- 
BROOKE and Burnouf placed the Bhdgavata in the 13th century a.d. 

2. bhagavataip ca puraijiarp brahmaadam caiva naradiyam ca 1 
dana-vidhi-sunyam etat trayam iha na nibaddham avadharya I I 

3. In his Brahmasutra-hh^^yz. also Madhva quotes verses from a 

tantra ’ and ‘ Bhdgavata.' But these verses are not found in the present Bhagava a. 
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vata as a work of Vyasa, and in another quotation from the ‘ Ndradiya ' the 
Pur^a is called a Vi§ou-veda (see Giftf-bha§ya, p. 152). In his Madhva- 
vijaya (IV, 49-52), Narayaija PaptJitacarya, son of a direct disciple of 
Madhva, informs us that textual problems relating to the Bhdgavata already 
began in Madhva's time. The great teacher Riam^uja also was not unac- 
quainted with the Bhdgavata.^ Alberuni, in his account of India, gives two lists 
of Pur^as. About one of these lists he says : “ Another somewhat different 
list of Puranas has been read to me from the Vi^nu-purdna. I give it here 

in extenso Br^ma, Padma, Vi§iiu, Siva, Bhagavata i.e. Vasudeva 

The use of the term ‘Vasudeva’ with reference to the 

Bhdgavata shows that Alberuni means the (Vai^nava) Bhdgavata, and that 
claims were already made by other works to be known as Bhdgavata. Hence 
the date of the Bhdgavata preceded that of Alberuni by such a long period of 
time that the position of the Bhdgavata had already become enviable. Hence 
the date of the Bhdgavata cannot possibly be later than 800 a.d. 

A few verses are found quoted from the '^rtmad-bhdgavata' in Abhina- 
vagupta’s Gitartha-sarngraha, a commentary on the Bhagavad-gttd. But these 
verses, which tally with Bhdgavata II, 1, 3-4 and XI, 20, 17, are not reliable ; 
because in an old Ms written in Sarada characters they are found not in the 
running text of the commentary but on the margin. Hence it may be that 
these verses were written by some one on the margin of his Ms but were later 
incorporated into the text by the scribes who copied from this Ms.*^ Abhina- 
vagupta’s mention of ‘ gajendra-mok§aoa * also need not be taken to point to 
the Bhdgavata, because chapters on ‘ gajendra-mok§ana ’ are found in other 
Puraijas also. For instance, Vdmana-p. 85 and Vi^nudharmottara I, 194 deal 
with ‘ gajendra-mok§aoa.’ The verse quoted from the ‘ Bhdgavata ’ in Gau<Ja- 
pSda’s UttaTagttd-h\}^y 2 i (ed. Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, p. 66 ; Bombay 
ed., p. 27) is also equally doubtful. In a Ms.^ which appears to preserve an 
older version of the Bhi^ya, this verse is not found. How the text of the 
Bh^ya was corrupted with later additions and alterations is shown best by a 
quotation from a Tantra occurring in another Ms® of the same work. It is 
to be noted that no quotation from any Tantra is found in the printed edi- 
tions or the other Ms referred to above. Hence it seems that the verse under 
consideration is spurious. 

In spite of the little help rendered by the doubtful verses mentioned above, 
the Bhdgavata does not seem to be a late work. A comparison, so far as 

1. Annals of the Bkandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XIV, 1932-33, 
pp. 186 ff. 

2. Sachau, Alberuni s India, I, p. 131. 

3. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XV, 1933-34, p. 248. 

4. No. 4504, Dacca University Mss Library. This is a Bengal Ms written in 
Bengali characters. 

5. No. K 558E, D. U. Mss Lib. It was copied at Benares and brought from 
there by post. This Ms also is written in Bengali characters. 
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theology is concerned, between this and the Kurma-p. shows that the Bhdga- 
vata is earlier than the Vi^iiuite Kurma-p., which was, unlike the Bhdgavata, 
much influenced by the S^a ideas.^ The date of the Vi§i?uite Kurma-p, 
is to be placed between 550 and 650 a.d. So the Bhdgavata cannot possibly 
be later than 600 a.d. Thus we get the lower limit of its date. 

It has been said that the Vimu-p, is earlier than the Bhdgavata.^ The 
latter ‘ contains the biography of Kr§na which is here given in much greater 
detail than in the Vi^nu-p. and in the Harivatnsa.^ Hence it seems to be 
later than the Harivamsa also. The latter being dated about 400 a.d,, the 
Bhdgavata cannot possibly be earlier than about 500 a.d. Thus the date of 
composition of the Bhdgavata falls in the sixth century a.d. It is highly pro- 
bable that the Purdna was composed in the former half of this century* 


1. See my article on the Kurma-p. in IHQ, Vol. XI, pp. 265 ff. 

2. See my essay on the Vt^nu-p. in Annals oj the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, XVIII, pp. 265 ff. 

3. WiNTERNiTZ, History of Indian Literature, I, p. 557. 

4. There arq, also other evidences which confirm the above date of the Purana 

Viz., 

I. (i) The two verses of the Mathara-vrtti (on Isvarakr§i)a’s Saipkhya- 
karikas 2 and 51), which, as B. N. Krishnamurti Sharma has 
pointed out in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, XIV, pp. 216-7, have their parallels in the Bhdgavata- 
p. (I. 8, 52 and I, 6, 35), do not appear in Paramartha’s 
Chinese translation of the Vrtti. So. the text of the Mathara- 
vftti is doubtful and cannot, therefore, be used to assign the 
Bhdgavata to a date earlier than that of the Vrtti. 

(ii) The mention of the Tamil Vai$nava saints in Bhdgavata XI, 
5,38-40, and of the Hunas as accepting Vai^ijavism in Bhdga- 
vata II, 4, 18 and II, 7, 46 shows that the Bhdgavata can- 
not be earlier than the last quarter of the fifth century a.d. 

II. (i) Ndradiya-p. I, 96 gives the contents of a ' Bhdgavata ’ which agree 
with those of our present Bhdgavata, 

(it) In its incomplete list of the Mahapurajjas the Brhad-dharma- 
purdna ( ASB ed., 25, 20 f.) names, in place of the ' Bhdgavata* 
the Mahdhhdgavata which is a clear protest against the supre- 
macy of Kr§>oa in the Bhdgavata. 

(Hi) ‘If the Govinda^taka be a genuine work of Samkara, as the 
sixteenth century Bengal Vaisuava writer, Jiva Gosvamin, 
thought and as Belvalkar and others of this day think, Saip- 
kara must have known the Bhdgavata* 

(iv) ‘While the author of the Puraija appears to be familiar with 
the “ Ajatavada ” doctrine, he does not know the “ Anirvacani- 
yata*' doctrine posited by Saipkara.* 

(v) In the chapter on Balarama’s pilgrimage in Bhdgavata X, there 
is no mention of Puri which is said to have been known to 
Saipkara and Ram^uja. 
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The date of the smrti-chapters of the Bhdgavata is most probably the same 
as that of the Purapa itself. It is not, however, possible to say anything 
definitely. If they are interpolated, they have been connected with the original 
parts in such a way that it is very difficult to separate them. 

The inclusion of the Buddha in the three lists of the incarnations of 
Vi§ou^ need not disprove the above date. These lists differ from one another 
in length as well as order. So they can never be the works of a single hand. 
Of these three, those given in BMgavata I, 3 and VI 8 are undoubtedly 
spurious.2 The remaining one also does not seem to have belonged originally 
to the Bhdgavata. 

It can hardly be denied that the Bhdgavata has been revised and emended 
at times. But the emendations have been made so carefully that it is very 
difficult to find them out. The mention of Tulasi, Tantra, the ten charac- 
teristics of a Mahapurai?a, etc. may be due to these revisions and emendations. 


The view put forth by Amarnath Roy in BSOS, Vol. VIII, 1935-37, pp. 
107 ff. that the Bhdgavata has been influenced by the Karikas of Gaudapada seems 
to have a very weak basis, because the philosophical ideas, words and similes found 
common to the Bhdgavata and the Karikas are of a general character and might as 
well have been derived by the former from works used by Gaudapada as his sources. 
The use of old terms and ideas is not at all exceptional with the Bhdgavata. Other 
Puraoas also are found to have derived words, ideas and similes from very ancient 
sources. 

Even if the influence of the Gaudapada-karikas on the Bhdgavata could be proved 
finally, it would hardly affect the date to which we have assigned the Puraija, the 
date of Gaudapada himself being more or less debatable. Barnett (JR AS, 1910, 
pp. 1361 f.) and Jacobi (JAOS, 1913, pp. 51f.) place Gaudapada not later than 500 

A.D. 

Matsya-p. (Vanga. ed.) 53, 20-21 describe the 'Bhdgavata* as follows: 

yatradlukrtya gayatriip variiyate dharma-vistarah | 
vftrasura-vadhopetaip tad bhagavatam ucyate 1 1 
sarasvatasya kalpasya madhye ye syur narottamab | 
tad-vrttantodbhavaip loke tad bhagavatam ucyate 1 1 

This description does not agree fully with the contents of the present Bhdgavata 
which begins with the Gayatii and contains the story of the killing of Vjtra but does 
not refer to the Sarasvata Kalpa. On the other hand, it is said in Bhdgavata II, 
8,28 that the Bhagavat declared the Bhdgavata to Brahma in the Brahma-kalpa. So, 
it seems that there was an earlier Bhdgavata which was the prototype of the present 
Bhdgavata and from which chapters have been retained in the latter. It is most 
probably this earlier work which is mentioned in Ill, 6, 22, Kurma-p. I, 1, 

13, etc. 

1. See Bhdgavata I, 3, II, 7 and VI, 8. 

2. IHQ, VIII, 1932, pp. 253-6. 
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APPENDIX 

Verses quoted from the ‘ Bhagavata-p.’ 
or ‘ Bhagavata ’ in 


1. Adbhutasagara 

(ed. Benares) 

of BallMasena, Bhagavata-p. 

p. 354 = I, 14, 16a. 

p. 355 = III, 17, 5. 

p. 378 = I, 14, 16b. 

p. 410 (twice) = III, 17,7 ;1, 14,18a. 
p. 426 = I, 14, 20a. 

p. 481 = I, 14, 20 b-c. 

p. 625 = I, 14, 13b. 

p. 642 = I, 14, 19b. 

p. 643 = III, 17, 13a. 

p. 645 = I, 14, 19b. 

p. 653(twice) =111,17, 11b and 10. ! 
p. 654 ' = I, 14, 12b-13a. 

p. 658(twice) =111,17,9; 1, 14,12a. ^ 
p. 709 = III, 17, 13. ' 

p. 710 = I, 14, 15 and 17b. ^ 

p. 712 = III, 17, 4. ; 

2. Madhvacarya’s 
commentary on 
the Bhagavad- 

gttd, Bhagavata-p. 

p. 64 = I, 2, 30b. 

p. 152 = I, 2, 11b. 

p. 410 = III, 5, 46-47. ! 

p. 439 =VI, 4, 48a. i 

p. 444 =XI, 5,48; IV,21,47; ; 

VII, 10, 15b-17a. 
p. 470 = XI, 19, 36a. 

p. 472 = III, 20, 49b. 

p. 497 = I, 3, 27-28a. 

p. 512 = X, 16, 31a. 

p. 546(twice)=III, 26, 10 ; 

II, 2, 31a (second 
half). 

p. 550 = I, 17, 20a. 

p. 664(twice) = VIII, 6, 10b ; 

XI, 28. 17b. 


3. Haribhaktivildsa 
(pub. by Gurudas 
Chatterjee & 

Sons, Calcutta) 
of 

Gopalabhatta Bhagavata-p. 


p. 21 

= I, 2. 23. 

p. 412 

= I, 6, 34. 

p. 557 

= I, 18, 13. 

pp. 574-7 

= I. 1, 2 ; 


I, 3, 40-42a ; 


I, 3, 45 ; and 


I, 7, 6-7. 

p. 581 

= I, 2, 17. 

p. 583 

= I, 2, 8. 

pp. 590-591 

= I, 1, 19 ; I, 18, 14. 

p. 592 

= I, 18, 10. 

pp. 607-8 

= I, 5, 22 ; I, 6, 35. 

p. 675 

= I, 1, 14. 

p. 703(twice)= I, 5, 17 ; I, 2, 6. 

p. 707 

= I, 2, 7. 

p. 710 

= 1, 7, 10. 

p. no 

= II, 1, 6. 

pp. 577-8 

= II, 1, 9-10. 

p. 584 

= II, 3, 17. 

p. 586 

= II, 3, 12. 

p. 587 

= II, 2, 37. 

p. 594 

= II. 3, 20. 

p. 673 

= II. 1, 11. 

p. 690 

= II, 3, 24. 

p. 706 

= II 2, 33-4. 

p. 708 

= II, 3, 10. 

p. 731 

= II, 4, 18. 

p. 120 

= III, 9, 25. The 


verse ‘ deva pra- 


pannartihara ’ is 


not found. 

p. 374 

=111,24, 31;III,9,llb 

p. 500 

= III, 25, 21. 

p. 506 

= III, 25, 23. 
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Bhagavata-p, j 


p- 

554 

= III, 25, 25. 

p- 

556 

= III, 7, 19. 

p. 

558 

= III, 7, 20. 

p* 

560 

= III, 31, 33-35. 

p- 

561 

= III, 9. 10. 

p. 

583 

= III, 6, 36. 

p- 

584 

= III, 5, 13. 

p. 

587 

= III, 25. 34. 

p. 

588 

= III, 5, 46. 

p- 

590 

= III, 15, 48. 

P‘ 

591 

= III, 5, 7. 

p* 

593 

= III, 32, 19. 

pp. 

594-5 

= III, 9, 7; III, 5. 
Ill, 13, 50. 

p* 

616 

= III, 9, 41. 

p* 

668 

= III, 33, 7. 

p- 

675 

= III, 9, 15. 

p. 

706 

= III, 25, 19. 

p. 

708 

= III, 25, 32C-33. 

p- 

711 

= III, 15, 25. 

p. 

715 

= III, 29, 13. 

p- 

718 

= III, 25, 32. 

p* 

734 

= III, 2, 23. 

p- 

1064 

= III, 9, 25. 

p. 

119 

= IV, 20, 29. 

p- 

547 

= IV, 31, 22. 


Bhdgavata-p, 

p. 551 = IV, 9, 12. 

p. 552 = IV, 30, 35-37. 

p. 554 = IV, 29, 39-40. 

p. 557 = IV, 24, 57. 

p. 558 = IV, 9, 11. 

p. 567 = IV, 22, 11. 

p. 568 = IV, 22, verses 7, 

10, 13 and 14. 
p. 584 - IV, 23, 12. 

p. 595 - IV, 20, 26. 

p. 644 = IV, 21, 31 ; 

IV, 31, 14, 
p. 705 - IV, 11, 30. 

&c. &c. 

Gopalabhatta has quoted numerous 
verses from the other Skandhas also ; 
and these verses are almost all found 
in the extant Bhagavata. 

The ‘ Bhdgavata ’ verses quoted by 
Raghunandana and others also are in 
the majority of cases found in the 
present Bhdgavata, but it is needless 
to enlist them here. 



ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND SILPARATNA 

By 

G. H. KHARE. 


The late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao, in the appendix C to the first volume 
(IC) and appendix B to the second volume (IIB) of his monumental work 
Elements of Hindu Iconography (EHI) often quotes passages from Silparatna 
(SR) and an anonymous work added to it and described as SilparatnasamyO’ 
jite kasmimscit grant he (MSR). Even in the body of his book he refers to this 
work as ‘ a manuscript added at the end of Silparatna whose name is not 
known.’^ This very remark also appears at the end of the ‘list of the 
important works consulted ’ which Mr. Gopinathrao has given at the begin- 
ning of the first volume of his work. 

From the above remarks it is evident that Mr. Gopinathrao did not 
know the exact name of the work which he found added to Silparatna, 

Fortunately while going through the first chapter or adhydya of the third 
part or prakarana of Abhila^itdrthacintdmatii^ (AC), in connection with the 
iconographic descriptions of deities, the resemblance of some passages from 
AC to those from the 25th patala or chapter of SR^ and extracts of MSR 
given by the late Mr. Gopinathrao struck me so much that I was tempted to 
compare all the passages from the former with those from the two latter 
works. As a result of my labour I found that out of the forty-five descrip- 
tions of images which occur in AC thirty-five coincide with those found in 
SR and MSR so literally that they must be reckoned as identical. 

In order to illustrate my point 1 give below a detailed comparative table 
of the parallel passages from the above three works. 


1. Vol. II, part I, p. 114. 

2. Mysore Oriental Library edition part I ; the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
edition is not useful for our purpose as the published part does not contain the 
chapter which I am referring to. 

3. For this purpose I have used the Trivandrum Series edition of Silparatna and 
for the passages from MSR, I have relied on Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao's woric. 
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Abhilasitartha- 

Cintamani 

Silparatna or Ms. Added 
to Silparatna 

No. 

Icon 

No. of verse 
in which the 
description 
begins. 

No. of verses 
devoted to 
the descrip- 
tion. 

No. of chap- 
ter from 6’R 
or Appendi- 
ces to EHI. 

No. of the 
page on 
which the 
description 
begins. 

No. of verses 
devoted to 
the descrip- 
tion. 

1 

Visnu (24 varie- 
ti^) 

726 

7 

... 



2 

(with 8 hands) 

733 

2 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Vamana 

735 

li 

25 

168 

li 

4 

Rama 

737 


... 

... 

... 

5 

Nrvaraha 

738 

4 

25 

168 

4 

6 

Narasiniha 

742 

9 

»» 

169 

4i 

7 

Trivikrama 

751 

2i 

ff 

»f 

1 

8 

Mat^a incarna- 
tion 

753 

i 

»» 

ff 

i 

9 

Kunba ,, 

754 

i 

» 


i 

10 

Brahmil 

754 

5 

»» 

170 

5 

11 

Mahadeva { with 
varieties ) 

759 

13 

... 

... 

... 

12 

Ardhan^^vara 

772 

6i 

II B 

166 

64 

13 

Umamahesvara 

779 

6 

... 

... 

... 

14 

Harihara 

785 

7 

1 

11 B 

170 

7 

15 

iKartikeya 

792 

< 

i 7 

25 

ff 

i 2i 

16 

Vin^aka 

799 

I " 

IC 

i 4 

4 

17 

Katj^yani 

803 

' 8 

»» 

109 

8 

18 

t 

Indra 

811 

4 

n B 

251 

4 

19 1 

! 

Agni 

815 

i ^ 

ft 

[ 254 

5 

20 iYama 

820 

3 

f» 

256 

3 

21 

Nin^ 

823 

2 


259 

i 2 

22 

Vanina 

825 

i 2 

ff 1 

... 

i 

23 

Vayu 

827 

2 

11 B 

; 262 

L 2 

24 

Kubera 

829 

3 

ff 

264 

3 

25 

i^ana 

832 

3 

ff 

266 

3 

26 

7 Mothers 

835 

2 

... 

... 


27 

Vire^ara ...j 

837 

1 

... 

... 


28 

1 

838 

4 

IC 

133 

4 
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Abhilaritartha* 

Cintamani 

Silparatna or Ms. added 
to Silparatna 

No. 

Icon 

No. of verse 
in which the 
description 
begins. 

No. of verses 
devoted to 
the descrip- 
tion. 

No. of chap- 
ter from SR 
or Appendi- 
ces to EHL 

No. of the 
page on 
which the 
description 
begins. 

No. of verses 
devoted to 
the descrip- 
tion. 

29 

Naga 

1 

1 

842 

2 

25 

170 

' 2 

30 

Asura 

! 

844 

1 

»» 

171 

1 

31 

Danava 


845 

3 

»» 

ft 

1 

2 

32 

Pi^a 

'l 

848 

1 


t* 

1 

33 

Vetala 


849 

1 

>» 

! ft 

1 

34 

Ksetrai^ 

! 

850 

2 

... 

... 

! 

35 

Madana 


852 

6 

... 

1 

— 

36 

jSurya 


858 

5 

25 

171 

1 

3i 

37 

Candra 

. 1 

863 

1 2 

ft 

172 

2 

38 

jMangala 

i 

865 

2 

ft 

>» 

2 

39 

1 Buddha 

• 

867 

2 

»» 

1 

2i 

401 

41 r 

Guru & Sukra 


869 

2 


ft 

2 

42 

j^ni 


871 

1 

»» 

f> 

1 1 

i 

43 

Rahu 


872 

1 


»» 

1 

44 

Ketu 


873 

1 

25 

173 

; 1 

45 

Graha (general 


874 

j 1 

ff 

ft 

1 1 





I 148 



94 


The above table clearly shows that out of the 45 headings, compnsing 
148 verses, under which various images have been described in AC, as many 
as 35 items of 107 verses are almost similar to those in SR and MsR, and 
not less than 94 verses are identical ad verbum. Thus one can judge or 
oneself how much one source must have drawn upon the other. 

Now we know that the authorship of AC is ascribed to C^ukya 
gvara of KalyBioa and its date of composition is said to be S. 1051 
(A.D. 1129).! On the other hand the date of Srikuimra, the author of SR^ 
though not settled finally, lies somewhere in the latter part of si^een 
century of the Christian era.^ So we must conclude that it is Sri ^ra 
who has borrowed from AC ; perhaps the autljpr of MSR also mig t ave 


1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part II. P- 456. 

2. Silparatna part 1st intro, p. 2 ; part 2nd intro, p. 2. 
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made a free use of AC ; but I cannot be too certain in this respect as the 
MSR is not before me. 

One advantage which we can have from the above comparison is to re- 
store superior readings for unintelligible or inferior readings from all the 
three works. I wish to show here how that can be done successfully. For 
this purpose I can cite not less than fifty examples. But as the space at 
my disposal would not allow me to do this, I must content myself with giving 
only a few but typical ones. 


Narasimha 



Here the reading of is absurd as it carries no meaning. Data is the 
exact word which gives us the right meaning. 

Brahma 

AC 

SR 

Here §R certainly gives a superior reading ; for it mentions the paint 
which is to be applied to the image of Brahma. The description of AC is 
defective inasmuch as it does not refer to any kind of paint. 

AC 

Here the reading of AC is undoubtedly better, as §ubha, the reading of 
SR, is meaningless. If we are to accept the latter reading a question will 
arise as to what article one of the two left hands of Brahma should be shown 
to hdd. 

AC ^ I 

SR feiFT i 

Here the latter reading is apparently better. The former one includes 
two words purafjL and puratal^ meaning one and the same thing and hence 
one word is redundant. Moreover the word caturah taken with vedan gives 
a better meaning. 

Harihara 

AC 3^ 

MSR 

Here the former reading is the correct one ; the latter unneooessarily 
mentions a mace as the third article as two hands cannot be easily shown to 
hdd three dhjects, and further no text on iconogradiy supports sudi a repre- 
sentation. 
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i§ANA 

Ac 

MSR 

Here the reading given by AC cannot be accepted as we know of no 
ornament or ornaments called fayamangala or jaya and mangala worn by 
Siva on his body ; while the attribute jatdmari4ola-bhu$ddhyam befits quite 
well to Siva. 

SuRYA 

AC 

Here the former reading is the correct one. No other text, except SR. 
gives Capcja as the name of one of the two attendants of the Sun god. 

Ketu 


Here the latter reading, as it gives the number of hands which an image 
of the planet Ketu should be shown to have, must be reckoned as superior. 

I have cited here only a few examples. There are many absurd readings 
out of which I give here only five which may be found interesting. 

ArdhanarIsvara 

AC 

MSR 

ViNAYAKA 

AC ^ 

MSR w 

Sri 
AC 
MSR 

Mangala 

AC ^ 

SR 

Sani 

AC 



AC 

SR 





RAGHUNANDANA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO CANDESVARA 

By 

BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA 


Raghunandana was a Bengal digest-writer of the 16th century and Can- 
desvara was a Mithila digest- writer of the 14th century, and I have stated 
elswhere^ that one of Candesvara’s works, viz., Suddhiratndkara, exercised 
great influence on the Bengal School of Hindu Religious Law, as it is quoted 
more than twenty times in Raghunandana’s Suddhitattva, Now I am going 
to show that not only the Suddhitattva but also other works of Raghunandana 
abound with quotations from the works of Candesvara. 

(1) Grhastharatndkara and Prdyascittatattva, 

Here I shall first prove my point by comparison of the Grhasiharatnd- 
kara of Cai:idesvara and the Prdyascittatattva of Raghunandana. Though 
Raghunandana’s works have been often printed both in Bengali and Deva- 
nagari characters, the Gthastharaindkara of Candesvara^ has been critically 
edited by the late Mm. Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha and published in 
1928, in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mr. P. V. Kane in his History of Dharma- 
sdstra, Vol. 1, published in 1930, makes no mention of the printed edition in 
his treatment of Candesvara but refers to it summarily as “ a large work in 
589 pages ” in the Appendix A, p. 539. Mr. Kane in his learned paper on 
Kalivarjya makes a mention'^ of the work Grhastharatndkara but not of its 
printed edition, when referring to a quotation from the Brahmapurdna by 
Raghunandana in his Prdyascittatattva as quoted by Halayudha, Sulap^i 
and Grhastharatndkara, The same scholar in his Marathi work Dharma- 
sdstravicdra* devotes some ten lines on p. 166 on the Grhastharatndkara while 
describing the requisite duties of a Hindu householder (Grhastha) in the 
chapter entitled Cdra-dirarndmcem-Sathk^ipta-vartiana (or a short description 
of the four stages of life). 

The quotations of the works of Candesvara in the Prdyascittatattva of 
Raghunandana are four in number, of which two are specifically from the 
Grhastharatndkara and two from Ratndkara generally. Of the two specific 
quotations from the Grhastharatndkara one on p. 229 is the same as referred 


1. /BORS., Vol. XXIII, 1937, p. 142. 

2. For a detailed list of the publi^ed works of Candesvara, vide p. 139, Ibid 

3. JBBRAS,. N. S. Vol. 12, 1936 p. 7. 

4. Published from the Mauj Printing Bureau, Bombay, 1936, 
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to by Mr. Kane in his paper on Kalivarjya and occurs after a text^ of the 
Brahmapurdna which is found mentioned on p. 294 of the printed Gfhastha- 
ratndkara after the very text of the same ; the other on p. 224 is the mention 
of a quotation^ from Devala by Grhastharatndkara which is found on p. 189 
of the printed Grhastharatndkara with the name of Devala after it as 

^wo other quotations from Ratndkara generally I have 
succeeded in identifying one on p. 223 which is nothing but three lines^ of 
Devala from four such of the same quoted on p. 168 of the Grhastharatndka^ra. 

(2) Kftyaratndkara and Malamdsatattva. 

I shall now take up the case of Krtyaratndkara and Malamdsatattva. The 
Malamdsatattva on p. 96, after quoting two texts, one from the Brahma- 
purdna^ and another from the Brahmasiddhdnta^ and adding two lines of prose 
comment, one after each of them, says that the Krtyaratndkara is also of the 
same opinion { Krtyaratndkara' -pyevam) . The very texts of the Brahmapurdna 
and Brahmasiddhdnta are found in their proper order on p. 81 of the printed 
Krtyaratndkara.^ 


1. I 

2. 3 i 

3. [ fTf* — 

3 m 51: 33: 1 

3ii%3Kjf5t f3 11 

4. ^ 1 

331 II 

a3#3Wr3 331 I 


N3 ' 

^^31^ sfnnSr? affir I . , . 

The first line as read in the Krtyaratmkara omits -rtu between I'crsa ana 


The second lins is read a bit differently in the Krtyaratmkara thus : 

3fI3t 33 aiflT II 

6. Edited by M. M. Kam4ij> Krishna Smrititirtha, B. I. (1925). 



MISCELLANY 

EPIC lYAn 


In my note on ‘‘Epic iydt and Blends of Aorist and Optative Forms” {JAOS 
57, 316-17) I had occasion to point out three instances from the Mahdbharata 
[Critical Edn. 1.122.47, 5.19.12 for iydt and 3.23.12 for iydm] where the optative 
form has been used in the definite sense of the past indicative. Two more instances 
have now been discovered in the Sabhdpmvan, We read in the Calcutta edition 
of Mbh, 2. 2496 : 

” Iti bruvan nivavrte bhratrbhih saha Papdavah 
janams ca Sakuner may^ Partho dyutam iydt punab” 

and this corresponds to the Chitrashala edition 2.76.6 and the Critical Edition 
2.67.5 (?), 2 Besides the form nivavrte here, we have vivisuf^ and kathayanti sma 
in the next verse. 

In the same chapter we read [Calc. ed. 2.2507, Chitrashala 2.76.18 and Critical 
ed. 2.67.15(?)2] : 

“ janapravadan subahun smvann api naradhipah 
hriya ca dharmma-samyogat Partho dyutam iydt punah'' 

In the next verse we have the form avarttayat, clearly indicating the syntactic value 
of the form iydt. It is possible that other forms of this type may yet be discovered. 

S. M. Katre. 


1. I am again indebted to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor of the 
Critical Edition for giving me these references. 

2. These references are to the Critical Edition which is being edited by 
Prof. F. Edgerton, but the question mark has been added as \hc numbering 
is not final. 


CORRECTIONS 

Vol. I— Dr. S. K. De’s article : 

R 17, 1.25 Read Mina-pada for Mapi-pada. 

P, 18, fn. 1. Read Chintaharan Chakravarti for P. C. Bagchl 
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THE LATE PROF. JACOB WACKERNAGEL 



JACOB WACKERNAGEL* * *** 


Jacob Wackernagel was bom in Basle (Switzerland) on December 
11th, 1853. His father, Wilhelm Wackernagel was professor of Germanic 
philology in Basle and from him he inherited his interest in scientific research 
and his inclination for teaching. He was very fortunate in having an ex- 
cellent college (Gymnasium) in Basle where he enjoyed the instruction of Jacob 
Burckhardt, the great historian, and of Friedrich Nietzsche, the famous 
philosopher, then professor of Greek at Basle university. 

Wackernagel began his university studies in Basle, then went to Gottin- 
gen and Leipzig. At Gottingen he experienced his greatest and strongest 
impulse from Theodor Benfey, who introduced him to the Veda and lec- 
tured privately for him on Panini’s grammar. At Leipzig Ernst Kuhn was 
of the greatest importance for his future career. He shl^wed him a new way to 
Indian philology and had great influence on his development and future 
work. It was Kuhn, chiefly, who encouraged him to start his life-work, 
the “Altindische Grammatik'’ (Sanskrit grammar), the field in which he 
attained to highest distinction. 

He obtained his doctor’s degree with a thesis in classical philology and 
took his activity as a university lecturer (Privatdozent) after publishing a 
short indological treatise which later on was to form part of the introduc- 
tion to the “ Altindische Grammatik 

From 1879 to 1902 Wackernagel held the professorship for Greek phi- 
lology at Basle as successor to Friedrich Nietzsche and in 1902 he was 
appointed to the chair of Indo-Germanic linguistics at Gottingen as the suc- 
cessor of Wilhelm Schultze. It may well be said that these years passed 
in Gottingen with colleagues like Franz Kielhorn, Hermann Oldenberg and 
above all, F. C. Andreas, then the greatest living Iranist, were the most 
successful and valuable of his career. The collaboration and intercourse with 
Andreas, a scholar without compeer, made his stay in Gottingen a period 
unique as well for productive research as for teaching. From all parts of 
Germany and from abroad young talented students came to Gottingen to sit 
at the feet of these men. 

In 1915, for personal rc-asons, Wackernagel returned to Basle and there 
temporarily held the chair for Greek philology. Then from 1917 on he again 
taught linguistics and Indian philology until 1936, when, well advanced in 
years and declining in bodily strength, he resigned. During part of 1937 


*This short sketch has been kindly prepared by Miss E. Wackernagel at 
our request from the notes prepared by the late Professor himself two years before 

his death. We express our thanks to her for this as well as for the gift of her 

father’s photograph reprodtuced here as the frontispiece— S.M.K. 
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he was still able to receive a few advanced pupils in his home to read some 
Indian texts of special importance and interest. Teaching and being sur- 
rounded by pupils was one of the great joys of his life and although he 
was an exacting master he was ever ready for those who appealed to him 
for help and advice. 

Fortunately Wackernagel was spared a long illness ; after a few weeks 
of declining health without great suffering he passed away peacefully on the 
morning of May 22nd in his 85th year. 

Dur ing his whole life Wackernagel was closely attached to the univer- 
sity of his native town and it was above all the University Library of Basle 
on which he conferred his very special care and generosity. Numerous were 
his gifts to the library and they enabled it to become an unrivalled instru- 
ment of research work for students of classical and Indian philology. 

Wackernagel’s curriculum vitae v.'Ould be incomplete without men- 
tioning some of the honours conferred upon him. He was honorary doctor 
of the Universities of Geneva, Lausanne and Marburg, a member of the Aca- 
demies of Berlin, Gottingen, Munich, Vienna and Rome as well as of the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Stockholm and the learned Societies of Lund 
and Upsala. On the occasion of his 70th birthday in 1923 a great number 
of friends, colleagues and pupils presented him with a miscellany (Festschrift), 
“ antidoron ”, which contains a full list, up to that moment, of all his 
publications. 



JACOB WACKERNAGEL 

By 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Yale University. 

Professor Jacob Wackernagel was practically the last representative of 
a whole generation of great Indological scholars, the like of whom are not to 
be found to-day. His published works dealt almost wholly with grammar and 
linguistics. On the other hand, he by no means limited himself to Sanskrit 
or even Indie grammar ; he was a profound scholar in Greek also, and indeed 
in general Indo-European comparative grammar. His greatest work, which 
will certainly not be superseded for many decades, is his Altindische Gram- 
matik, the first part of which appeared in 1896. It is regrettable that he never 
completed it ; fortunately Professor Debrunner, a younger but very able 
scholar, was enlisted as a collaborator in the third volume, and may be ex- 
pected, we trust, to bring the whole work to a conclusion. Volume 4 and the 
second part c{ volume 2 remain to be published. 

This greatest of all Sanskrit grammars shows Wackernagel’s characteris- 
tics at their best. Unlike Whitney’s grammar and most others it is histori- 
cal as well as descriptive. This feature greatly increased the difficulties of the 
work, and involved a certain risk, since with the passage of time, some compa- 
rative-grammatical theories are bound to become obsolete. It is, however, 
astonishing how little one finds that sounds antiquated, even in Wackerna- 
gel’s first volume, now more than forty years old. 

Yet his interest in the history and prehistory of the language did not pre- 
vent his book from being equally great on the descriptive side. All his work 
was based on patient, thorough mastery of linguistic facts, illuminated and 
interpreted by his great coordinating genius. Moreover, he had a vast com- 
mand of the literature of the subject. In his notes he constantly includes 
summary accounts of what has been said on points of Sanskrit grammar by 
writers of the past, both Hindu and Western. One often finds there references 
to obscure and half-forgotten writers, who nevertheless occasionally prove to 
have had very shrewd ideas on some points of grammar. His work, therefore, 
includes, besides all the rest, a sort of history of scholarship in Vedic and 
Sanskrit grammar, and this is not its least interesting or valuable feature. 



JACOB WACKERNAGEL 

By 

HANNS OERTEL, Miinchen 

Not far from Wackernagel’s home in Basel at Sankt Jacob on the Birs 
stands Schloeth’s monument commemorating the death in battle of thirteen 
hundred soldiers of the Swiss Confederacy, bearing the noble inscription : 
Am 26. August 1444 starben in Kampfe gegen Frankreich und Oesterreich 
unbesiegt vom Siegen ermiidet 1300 Eidgenossen und Verbundete . . . das ganze 
Heer. “Unconquered, wearied by conquering’’ Jacob Wackernagel died 
on May twenty-second 1938 at Basel, his native city, shortly before he had 
completed his eighty-fifth year. With him died the Nestor and last surviving 
representative of a great generation of linguistic scholars. 

From his father Wilhelm Wackern.'VGEL (1806-1869), a pupil of Lach- 
MANN and Professor of Germanic Philology at the University of Basel, he 
inherited his taste for philological studies. As it was then customary for 
University Professors to give also instruction in the two upper classes of the 
Paedagogium (the preparatory school for the University) he had the privilege 
of having Jacob Burckhardt, the distinguished historian of the Italian Rena 
scence, and Friedrich Nietzsche, the famous philosopher, as his teachers in 
history and Greek even before he entered the University. After two semes- 
ters at Basel he went to Oxford, Gottingen and Leipzig to continue his studies. 
At Gottingen Theodor Benfey introduced him to the Veda and to Panini, at 
Leipzig he attended Leskien’s courses in Slavic and Ernst Kuhn encouraged 
his plan to write a Vedic and Sanskrit grammar. 

Whitney’s “Sanskrit Grammar including both the classical language 
and the older dialects of Veda and Brahmapa ’’ published in 1879 had been 
purposely confined to an exhaustive but purely descriptive and historical treat- 
ment ; Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik was to be both historical and 
comparative. The first volume (Introduction and Phonology) appeared in 
1896, the first part of the second volume (Noun-comjxJsition) in 1905, the 
third volume (Noun-inflexion, Numerals, Pronouns) in 1930, this last in colla- 
boration with A. Debrunner upon whose shoulders now rests the completion 
of this monumental undertaking : the second half of the second volume (Mor- 
phdogy) and the fourth volume (Verb-inflexion). The amount of preliminary 
labour necessary for gathering the bare facts which were to form the basis 
of this grammar can be adequately gauged only if one bears in mind that 
even for many of the most important Vedic texts indices verborum were 
lacking and special investigatiems such as, thanks to the industry of genera- 
tiems of scholars, are plentiful in the dmnain of the classical languages were 
few. Much more than a “ sporadic ’’ study of the texts (as Wackernagel, 
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with characteristic modesty described it in the preface to the third volume) 
was necessary to furnish merely the data for this stupendous enterprise. Nor 
is the book simply a manual for reference, but in its exhaustive presentation 
of the Indie material it gives an historical sketch of the progress of Indo-Iranian 
and comparative philology which enables the reader to follow the various 
attempts to solve each individual problem. 

From 1881 to 1902 Wackernagel held the chair of Greek at the Univer- 
sity of Basel as Friedrich Nietzsche’s successor. In 1902 he succeeded 
Wilhelm Schultze as Professor of Indo-European Philology at Gottingen. 
The thirteen years at Gottingen were the most important in Wackernagel's 
career. His departure from Basel relieved him of much administrative work 
connected with town government, church and university which his conscience 
as a citizen had compelled him to take upon himself, for, following in the 
footsteps of his father who had been a member of the General Assembly and 
of the Town Council, he scorned the temptation to retire into an ivory tower. 
Again, the close association with colleagues like Eduard Schwartz and Leo 
(both in classics), Kielhorn and Oldenberg (both in Sanskrit), Smend, 
and especially F. C. Andreas, then the foremost living Iranian scholar, proved 
stimulating and made his stay at Gottingen a period of intense scientific pro- 
ductivity. Moreover Wackernagel’s skill and enthusiasm as teacher drew 
an unusually large number of pupils both from Germany and abroad to his 
classes. For a close combination of research with teaching was characteristic 
of him. Even elementary courses he did not find irksome and the chief reason 
for his keen enjoyment of such work was the fact that even the simplest text 
suggested to him problems. The Chandogya Upani§ad speaks of aksetrajnd 
ye hiranyanidhim upary upari samcaranto na vindanti ; Wackernagel had 
the rare gift of discovering such hidden treasures over which many others un- 
knowingly passed without seeing that here a problem called for solution e.g. 
the curious fact that the Greek word for ' god ’ lacks a vocative. What could 
be more stimulating to a beginner than to realize that the very text he was 
reading harboured the ix)ssibility of imp)ortant discoveries ? 

Ungrudgingly Wackernagel spent time and labour whenever he saw an 
opportunity to assist or direct a serious student ; and the same unselfish 
generosity he showed toward colleagues whenever they appealed to him for 
help. All of us who approached him must feel lasting gratitude for the readi- 
ness with which unstintingly he allowed us to share in the vast storehouse of 
his wide learning. 

In 1915 Wackernagel returned to Basel where for two years he tem- 
porarily held the chair of Greek Philology, then from 1917 to 1936 the pro- 
fessorship of Linguistics and Comparative Philology, while even after his 
retirement from active work he continued to meet students at his house. 

Mathide Probst’s bibliography of Wackernagel’s writings from 1876- 
1922 in the congratulatory volume Antidoron offered to him by his pupils and 
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friends on the occasion of his seventieth birthday on December eleventh 1923 
(1924) shows the wide range of subjects which engaged his attention and, ex- 
tending over a period of more than half a century, permits us to trace the 
development of Indo-European philology in its bearing on classical and Indo- 
Iranian philology from the time of the neo-grammarian movement to the pre- 
sent. Although much of what is contained in the shorter papers has now 
passed into the fund of common knowledge and the manuals of these opus- 
cula minora will continue to deserve a careful study as models of method in 
the thoroughness of their workmanship and their lucidity of exposition ; to 
all of them apply the words with which Meillet greeted the Altindische 
Grammatik : cette rigeur de methode linguistique, cette exactitude de philo- 
logue parfait, cette critique jamais en defaut, cette penetration toujours pre- 
sente, cette production exhaustive et de faits et de la bibliographie, que M. 
Wackernagel porte avec aisance. Published in many and sometimes not 
easily accessible places they deserve reprinting in a memorial volume. 

It is characteristic for all of Wackernagel’s comparative work that it 
is based upon an intimate philological acquaintance with Greek, Latin, Sans- 
krit and Avestan texts ; Homer, the Veda, the Gathas stood in the focus of 
his interest, but in the two classical languages and in Sanskrit he extended 
his reading far beyond these oldest representatives of the classical and Indie 
literatures. His familiarity with the classics and with Indo-Iranian was that 
of the specialist. He was competent to fill twice the chair of Greek at the 
University of Basel and many of his most important contributions deal pri- 
marily with Greek problems. It was this penetrating study of the texts which 
enabled him to treat syntactical and stylistic problems in such masterly 
fashion. The two volumes of his “ Lectures on Syntax chiefly with reference 
to Greek, Latin and German’* were published in 1920 and 1924 (a second 
edition in 1926 and 1928). In their free lecture form they give perhaps the 
most intimate picture of Wackernagel’s skill as a teacher. They are writ- 
ten in a more leisurely and personal tone than his other works so tliat those 
familiar with his manner of lecturing may often detect the very tone of his 
voice. Entertaining and instructive even to a layman they are full of sug- 
gestions to the scholar and repay a frequent perusal. We may perhaps regret- 
fully speculate on what linguistic science would have gained if time and 
strength allotted to one human life had allowed Wackeenagel to crown his 
Altindische Grammatik by the addition of a fifth volume on Sanskrit Syntax, 
Let us, at any rate, hope that it may be possible to edit the third volume of 
the Lectures from his and his students’ notes. 

The starting point of Wackernagel’s investigation is almost always a 
concrete problem as it presents itself in an individual language during a 
careful study of the texts ; upon this he concentrated the light shed by cog- 
nate languages, but the extreme cautiem with which he ventured into the 
domain of languages of which he had no first-hand literary knowledge is easily 
discernible. He based all his comparative work upon an extensive but minute 
study of the literary remains and imposed upon it the strict canons of the 
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philologist to the great profit of both branches of linguistic science. Thus it 
is singularly free from general speculative hypotheses which, however brilliant 
and seductive, must necessarily remain airy because they lack a concrete back- 
ground. The methodological warfare of the neogrammarian movement left 
him undisturbed and he took no part in its often acrimonious and sometimes 
unprofitable polemics. 

Even this brief sketch would be incomplete without a reference to the re- 
cognition of Wackernagel’s achievements by the scholarly world. He re- 
ceived the honorary doctorate from the universities of Marburg, Geneva and 
Lausanne. The Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, Munich, Vienna, Rome and 
Athens as well as the Swedish Royal Academy and the Learned Societies of 
Lund and Uppsala elected him to membership ; the American Oriental Society 
and the Linguistic Society of America made him an honorary member. 

WACKERNAGEL was a deeply religious character, a patriotic and self-sacri- 
ficing citizen, a foe of every kind of pretence and ostentation, a liberal patron 
of his University upon which he shed the glory of his fame, a noble and 
always generous friend, an inspiring example to all those who were privileged 
to know him, withal the best type to the true gentleman and scholar. 

In his work he has erected for himself an enduring monument upon which 
might fittingly be inscribed the words from the book of Daniel : Qui autem 
docti fuerint fulgebunt sicut splendor firmament! et qui ad institiam erudiunt 
multos sicut stellae in perpetuas aetemitates. 



SOME BUDDHIST SCULPTURES IN RELATION TO 
SOME BUDDHIST TEXTS 


By 

O. C. GANGOLY. 

Until recently the evidence of the plastic monuments in tracing the de* 
velopment of Buddhist Literature and in elucidating the many obscure points 
in the origin and growth of Buddhist Iconography has been severely neglected. 
Foucher was the pioneer in this field and set out to study the lithic monu- 
ments of the Buddhists, with the written text in one hand, and the carved 
stcflie, in the other. Coomaraswamy’s series of patient and indefatigable 
studies of the minutiae of the relative texts, have thrown a flood of light on 
the history and genesis of Buddhist Sculpture and have recovered for us 
the exact point of view from which the primitive devotees and worshippers 
of the Buddha regarded the so-called “ decorations of the Stupa — which were 
ti fact the current Buddhistic beliefs translated into stone from floating 
legends and from ancient P^i texts. Dr. Barua's admirable studies of the 
Bhi^hut Sculptures have also demonstrated, how the Pali Scholar can help 
towards an accurate understanding of the forms and motifs of Buddhist 
Sculpture. Unfortunately, the data which the lithic monuments offer do not 
receive anything like an adequate attention in our research journals. 

I propose to consider in this paper a few early Buddhist bas-reliefs and 
to ascertain their position — in relation to early and later Buddhist Literature. 

It is a well-known fact, that the Life of the Buddha, as illustrated on 
the bas-reliefs at Boro-Budur, is based on the version of the Life, as related 
in the Ldita Vistara, a comparatively late text attributed to the second cen- 
tury A.D. The Buddha-carita of Aivagho^a probably did not come into exist- 
ence before 50 b.c. and is probably rightly placed in the first part of the 
first century a.d.^ Indeed in early Pali Literature there is no connected nar- 
rative of the Life of the Buddha excepting un-connected fragments of parti- 
cular incidents or anecdotes. Yet, we find that on some of the reliefs at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, a few incidents in the life are illustrated. And at 
Amaravatl and also at Nag&rjunikonda — the Life of the Buddha is related 


1. According to Beal [Introduction, Buddha-carita, S.B.E. VoL XIX. ] A§va- 
gho$a’s epic was translated into Chinese under the title Fo-pen-hing-Hng, by Fa- 
1^ (to be distinguished from F^-lin, a priest who died in 640 a.d.) in the year 
68 A.D. The original text must have been in existence some time before, say, about 
the end of the 1st century b.c. F^-l^’s translation is not listed in the Catalogue of 
Nanjio who mentions a later translation by Dharmarak^a (414-421 A.D.), p. 30L 
No. 1851. 
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Fic. 2. Nativity— GandMra, C. 150 a.d. 


Fig. 3. Nativity — Gandhara, C. 150 a.d. 
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with many significant details and incidents. Curiously enough, if we examine 
these carved reliefs at Amaravati, we find they are based on independent le- 
gends, and not on the well-known texts. The majority of the Amaravati 
Reliefs (some of which date as far back as the 1st century b.c.) were carved 
sometime between the 1st and 2nd century a.d. and one would ex- 
pect that the Buddha-carita of Asvagho§a should have furnished a convenient 
aid to the sculptors ready at hand. But it appears that the sculptors either 
had no access to this epic or did not care to consult this text or in the alter- 
native, A4vagho§a had not composed his poem when the sculptors at Amara- 
vati began to chisel out tlie “Life'’ on their Vrddhva-pattakas (upright 
slabs). 

This can be easily demonstrated by comparing 

{a) A well-known illustration of the Nativity of the Buddha with 
the text of the Buddha-carita, 

(b) An illustration of the scene of the Presentation of the Buddha 
to the tutelary deity, with the relative texts. 

(c) The bas-relief illustration of the stoiy of Nanda with the poem 
Saundaranctnda. 

We will take the subjects seriatim. 

According to Asvaghosa, at the hour of the birth of the Buddha, Queen 
Maya took to bed, contrary to the early legends and contrary to the sculp- 
tural representations at Amaravati, Gandliaia and Nagarjunikopda. 

Tasmin vane Srimati Raja-patm 
prasutikdlam samaveksamdm j 
^ayydm vitdnopakiidm prapede 

ndrhsahasrair-abhinandyanimid ; 

Buddha-carita, I, 8. 

‘ In that glorious grove the queen perceived that the time of her delivery 
was at hand and amidst the welcome of thousands of waiting women, pro- 
ceeded to a couch overspread with an awning.’ 

The sculptors of Amaravati and the stone-masons of Gandhara did not, 
therefore, follow the text of A^vagho^a, but faithfully followed the earlier 
legends, some of which are caught up and secured in the early P&li Lileratuic. 
The most typical of this text is the Accharyiabhuta-dhatHtna-'Suitafh (Majj' 
hima Nifcaya, III, 123, p. 122) which states 

Yatha kho pan Ananda, afina itthika nisinna va nipanna va vij^o 
yanti, na h'evam Bodhisattarh Bodhisattamata vijayati ; thita va Bodhisattaiir 
BodhisattamSta vijayatiti 

‘‘ While other women give birth to their child sitting, or lying, it is 
otherwise with a Bodhisattva’s mother who gives birth standing erect''- 
(Chalmers’ translation, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 225.) 
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Fig. 4. Nativity and Presentation — Araaravati, C. 100 a.d. 



Fig. 5. Presentation and Asita's Prophecy— NagarjunikouKja C. 200 a.d. 
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This manner of representing the Birth of the Buddha with the Queen- 
mother standing is, therefore, much earlier than the text of A§vagho§a. In 
fact, the text of the Majjhima Nikaya follows a still earlier text, that of the 
Dtgha Nikaya, where the Exalted One is made to recite the rules and con- 
ventions, according to which Vipassi, a former Buddha, takes his birth. “ It 
is the rule, brethren, that whereas other women bring forth sitting or re- 
clining, the mother of a Bodhisattva brings forth not so, but standing. That, 
in such a case, is the rule” {Mahdpadana Suttania, Dtgha Nikaya, XIV, 
Rhys Davids, Vol. Ill, p. 11). 

Now we find that in a late text (datable not earlier than the 4th century 
A.D.), that cf the Nidana kathd, the same peculiarity of a miraculous birth 
and other distinguishing marvels in connection with the Life of the Buddha 
are repeated. In fact if we place the texts of the Mahdpadana Suttanta, Ac- 
chariyabhuta-dhamma-siUtam and the Niddna Kathd in parallel columns 
in a scheme of concordance, we can easily trace the geneology of the ideas of 
the many details connected with the many romantic and miraculous elements 
of the story of the Buddha's life, almost related in identical words and phrases. 
The Niddna Kathd, though a very late text, derives all its materials from 
very early sources in Pali Literature. 

Unfortunately, early Pali Literature has not been able to catch up and 
preserve all the floating legends which have been growing up and circulating 
ever since the birth of the Buddha in the fertile imagination of the Faithful 
and which the learned Patriarchs of the Early Buddhist Church must have 
woven up and recorded in some North Indian dialects before they were trans- 
lated into the P^i Canon. 

That many such legends and versions of the Life of the Buddha have 
not been recorded in the Pali Canon, but have survived in later versions in 
Sanskrit and in other languages can be demonstrated by the evidence of the 
iithic monuments. 

According to the sculptors who carved some of the slabs at Amanavati-— 
which were set up round the path of circumambulation of the stupa for the 
devoted pilgrims, after the birth, the Child-Buddha was presented to the 
shrine of Sakya-vardhana, the tutelary Yak^a of the Sakyas, for obtaining 
the blessings of the guardian-deity of the family. This is a very important 
and significant incident in the early life of the Buddha, for the tutelary 
deity, instead of accepting the obeisance of the Child, himself bent his head 
in honouring the Child— as He was greater than a god and deserved the 
obeisance of the gods (Devatideva). 

This incident does not appear to figure in any of the reliefs from Gan- 
dhara — ^and is also missed by Afivagho^, whereas it is represented at Amara- 
vat! and at NagarjunikoDda, more than once, and must have been justi- 
fied by current legends — ^which have not unfortunately left their records in the 
Pali Canon, and is equally missed by the Niddna Kathd, but is curiously 
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Fig. 6. Xanda and Sundari — Amaravati, C. IOC a.d. 



Fig. 7. ‘ Vision of Paradise Nagarjunikopda, C. 200 aj>. 
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recorded in Tibetan and Chinese versiwis of the Life, as also in the Divya- 
vadSna. In the latter text we find that Upagupta takes A§oka to visit the 
many sacred places associated with the many incidents of the Life of the Bud- 
dha and he points to the tribal shrine of Yak§a-Sakya-vardhana to whom the 
Child-Buddha was presented ; “ Idarh maharaja, Sakya-vardhanaih nama 
devakularh. Atra Bodhisattvo jata-matra upanito devam-arcayishyatitilSarva- 
devatab ca Bodhisattvasya padayor nipatitahjtato rajna Suddhodanena Bo- 
dhisattvo devatanam apyayam deva iti tena Bodhisattvasya devatideva iti 
nama-dheyarh krtarp i {Divydvadana, XXVII, pp. 390-391). It should be 
remarked that the Amaravati relief illustrating this incident is earlier in date 
than this text. Incidentally it proves, that although the Divydvadana is a 
late compilation it embcdies legends and materials ver>’ much older. 

In one of Tibetan versions of the legends, an actor, gives a summary 
presentation of the Life, in the course of which, he alludes to this incident : 
“When the prince had been taken to pay reverence to the Sakya-God, the 
Yaksha Sakya-vardhana, but was received with reverence by him, the Sakya- 
Mighty-One, he received the names of &kyamuni and God of Gods ( Devati- 
deva) ” (F. A. Shiefner’s Tibetan Tales, derived from Indian Sources, 
Ralston’s English Edition, London, 1882, p. 242). In Beal’s Romantic 
Legend of the Sakya Buddha (London, 1875, at p. 52) we have the Chinese 
version of the Life, said to have been translated from an unknown Sanskrit 
text entitled Abhiniskramana Siltra : — 

In this Chinese version the incident is related as follows : — 

“ At this time, not far from Kapilavastu, there was a Deva temple, the 
Deva’s name being “Tsang Chang” (Krghavardhana?) at whose shrine the 
Sakyas paid unwonted honours ; then Suddhodana forthwith took the infant 
in his arms to this temple and addressed his ministers in these words, “ Now 
my child may pay worship to this Deva”. Then his mother (or nurse), 
todc the child to pay the customary, honours, at which time a certain Deva, 
called “Abhaya” (wou wei), took the image of the Deva in the temple, 
and made it come down and bow before Bodhisattva with closed hands and 
prostrate head and addressed the nurse thus, “ This prince of mortals is not 
called Ml to worship, but is deserving of all worship ; let me adore him, for 
to whom he bows down, instant destruction would follow.” 

The correct restoration of “Tsang Chang” the name of the Family 
ddty (Kula-devatd) should be uSakya-vardhana, not Dirghavardhana. 

Anyhow, we find in the plastic representations at Amaravati (c. 1(X) 
A.D.) and NagarjunikMjda (c. 200 a.d.), an early record of this significant in- 
cident of the Nativity of the Lord Buddha— which has not even found place 
in sudi a late compilation as the Niddna Katha and which is recorded in the 
Tibrtan and Chinese versions. It is apparently based on some early legends, 
the records of which are now lost in India and some versiMi of which was 
probaUy the basis of the sculptural representation. 
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Curiously, the Ldita Vistara has included this incident, though with con- 
siderable elaborations, variations and additions : — 

“ Tato Raja SuddhodanaJj sva-grham prabr^ya Mahd-prajdpatlifi Gouta- 
mimdmantryaivamdha | Alam-kriyatdm Kumdro Devakulamupane^yata iti 1 1 
Iti hi rdjd Suddhodano mahatd rdjavyuhena mahatd rdjardhyd mahatd 
rdjdnubhdvena kumdram grhltvd devakulam pravisati sma\\ Samanantara- 
pratisthdpitasca Bodhisattvma daksinas-caranayoh kramatalas-tasmin deva- 
kuW tha td acetmyo devapratimdh\Tadyathd §iva-Skanda-Ndrdyana-Ku- 
vera-Candra-Surya-Visravca^a-iBramha-Lokapdla-prabhrtayah praiimdk j 1 Sar- 
vd svebhyah svebhyah sthdnebhyo vyutthdya Bodhi-sattvasya kramatalayor 
nipatanti sma ” | | 

{Lalita-vistara, Lefmann’s Edition, Vol. I, pp. 118-120.) 

In the florid and extravagant version of this late text the name of the 
Yaksa, Sakya-vardhana, the original tutelary deity of the earlier versions, has 
been elbowed out by the crowd of a host of other gods — such as, Siva, Skanda, 
Narayaija, Kuvera, Candra, Surya, Visravana, Brahma, and Lx)kai^la. 

To take Mother example, on a comparatively early stele from Amara- 
vatl, the Conversion of Nanda has been illustrated. On one of these panels, 
two of which relate to the story of Nanda, two incidents from the story are 
depicted — one of which (the left half of the panel) represents Nanda, help- 
ing Sundari in her toilette, by putting with his own hand the marks and deco- 
rations (vi§e^as) on her forehead, affectionately holding her chin by the 
left hand. This differs substantially from the same scene as depicted by the 
pcet Asvagho^a in his Saundarananda kdvya, with all the exuberance and 
lyricism of his poetic fancy, according to which Sundari makes her lover hold 
the mirror for her, while she herself paints the decorations on her face : — 

“ Datvdtha sd darpanamasya haste mamdgrato dhdraya tdvadenam | 

Visesakam ydvadahofh karomityuvdca kdntam sa ca tam babhdrd' | | 

Saundarananda Kdvyam, Canto, IV, 13. 

No sculptor, who was familiar with the beautiful version of Asvaghosa, could 
have willingly refused to depict the same on his stone-canvas, particularly 
when we know that on one or two of the panels from Nagarjunikonda and 
Goli, the motif of the mirror being held by the gallant lover for the bendit 
of his lady-love has been used with characteristic effect. 

Various discrepancies in many details, in the scene of the Vision of 
Paradise {SvargOr-nidarsana) of the same poem, with the plastic version of 
the same from Nag&rjunikopda confirm the supposition that these sculptors 
were not familiar with A§vaghoea's poem or with the version made use of 
by the poet. The story of Nanda must have been current in versions other 
than the one exploited by the poet and which explains the discrepancy 
between the plastic and poetic presentations. It is quite apparent that the 
sculptor and the poet had two different versions of the incident or that the 
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poet cr the sculptor took liberties with the details of the story and gave 
differing versions. 

Incidentally, it may be useful to compare the Nativity Scene from 
Amaravati with that from G^dhara. 

In the G^dhara versions of which there are several examples, the Child- 
Buddha as He emerges from the waist of the Queen is received by Sakka 
accompanied by another attendant god probably Brahnm Sahaippati, so that 
only two male personages figure in the representation. In the Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikopda reliefs, — jour devas, not oney spread out the cloth to receive 
the miraculous Baby. This closely follows the legends recorded in the Pali 
Canon : — 

“ When the Bodhisatta issues from his mother’s womb, he never touches 
the ground but is received by the four deities who present him to his mother 
with these words : : “ Rejoice, O Queen ! you have borne indeed a lordly son ” 
{Acchariya-abbhuta-Dhamma-suttay Chalmers’ translation, p. 225). In the 
Niddna kathd also, four pure-minded Maha-Brahma angels came and spread 
out the ‘golden fabric’ cattdro Suddha-citta Mahdbrahmano Suvcni- 
najdlamdddya SampatiaJ Fausboll. Jdtaka Text, Vol. I, p. 52). Following the 
early Hinay^ist convention as at ^nchi, the figure of the Buddha is not 
represented. But the four deities {cottar o devaputtd) are represented hold- 
ing a piece of white Benares muslin — on which the foot-prints symbolize the 
child. This representation of the foot-prints which glisten like jewels on the 
white fabric, seems to recall another passage in the same text — “ Just like a 
Jem on Benares muslin, where neither defiles the other because both are pure ” 
(Seyyathdpi, Anando, mani-ratanam Kdsike vatthe nikkhit4arri neva mam- 
ratanarfr Kasikam vattham makkheti ndpi Kdsikoffi vatthatfz mani-ratanani 
makkheti). On the other hand, the stone masons of Gandhara, in illustrating 
this scene, followed not the early Pali Canon, but a late version of the sa^nc, 
recorded in the Lolita Vistara. 

‘ Then at that time, O ! Bhik§us ! §akra, the Lx>rd of the geds and 
Brahmha Sahapati, came and stood in front. These two (gods) elated with 
great glory, received the Bodhisattva, covering all his limbs with the glorious 
kasi fabric’ {** Tasmin khalu punar Bhik^avah samayc Sokro devdndmindro 
Brahma ca sahdpatih pur at ah sthitdvabhuvatdm\Y au Bodhisattvam paratna- 
gaurava-jdtau divya-kdsika-vastrdntaritaifi sarvdhga-pratyangmh smrtau 
samp^ajnau prati-grht^^ sma ” 

(Lalita-vistara, Lefmann’s Edition Vol. I, p. 83). 

This is exactly the version which is illustrated in the Gandhara reliefs— 
which were certainly not followed by the artists in the AndhradeSa. As I 
have shown elsewhere, the sculptors of this latter region did not follow the 
Gandharan models in depicting the images of the Buddha and of the Bodhi- 
sattva. It is impossible to contend in the light of these new evidences, that 
the school of Gandhara had any manner of influence on the works of the 
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Amaravati School, some of which were earlier in date, and some may have 
been contemporary with the School of the North-West. If the versions of 
these legends offer any reliable data, (which it may be contended, they do) 
the Gandharan plastic illustrations appear to have followed later and deve- 
loped versions of the story in which the four archangels were replaced by Sakra 
and Brahma. These examples of Gandhara reliefs and other analogous 
specimens were probably executed long after the Amaravati reliefs. 

According to Keith, {A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 493), 
the Lditavistara may belong to the period from the second century a.d. Its 
date must also be later than most of the reliefs from Amaravati, which are 
related to the; legends recorded in the early PlMi canon. 

It may be justly claimed that in many cases the study of the plastic art 
can offer useful and sometimes valuable data in fixing the chronology of re- 
lated texts. 



GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES OF VARANGACARH A^ 

By 

A. N. UPADHYE 

The Ms. material of V ardngacarita at our disposal is limited, the textual 
tradition of the poem is unsatisfactory, and now and then we come across 
plain errors of the copyists. Under these circumstances it is rather pre- 
mature to note the grammatical peculiarities of V ardngacarita. Individual 
occurrences of striking usages cannot be taken into account, if they are not 
warranted by metre. Leaving full margin for scribal errors etc., I would 
note only a few salient points here which, I hope, would be interesting to 
a student of Sanskrit grammar. 

V ardngacarita is full of Jaina technical terms many of which with 
their different shades of significance are not noted in the Sanskrit Dictionaries. 
The meanings of such words, however, can be ascertained by referring to 
standard works on Jaina dogmatics and terminology. Some peculiar words 
which our author uses are : gona vi. 15 ‘ an ox a word of Prakrit origin, 
so also phulla ii. 73, bhincid xii. 85 and tumba xxxi. 32. The word ynaithuna 
XX. 75 & XXV. 6, which reminds us of Kannada maiduna and Marathi mehund 
is unknown to classical Sanskrit in this sense, and barkara xxvii. 17 ‘ a goat ’ 
is also rare, addhd xiv. 95 ‘ time ' is quite usual in Jaina Prakrit texts. 
tirasca for tiryag xxiv 66 reminds us of Prakrit tiriccha or tiraccha. The 
author uses sampadd also for sampad see xx. 65, 79 and especially xxv. 40. 
Words like madamba, kheda etc. iii. 3 often show a Prakritic spelling. 
kridakrtam xxx. 57 is a strange Sanskritisation of kiyagadam ~ kritakrtam. 
So most of the above words are either Prakritisms or back-formations. 
sddana for sadana xxi. 15, mrdvika for mrdvikd xxii. 72 and dvahitd for 
avahitd xxvii. 1 are irregularities perhaps due to metre. 

There are some words which attract our attention with regard to their 
genders : geha M., i. 25, xxi. 38, xxii. 66, 73 ; krodhotthdna M., iv. 68 ; jdla 
M. vi. 52 ; vrttdnta N., xv. 1 ; ak$ata N., xxiii. 64. There are other cases 
like bhusana M. xiii. 66, ciirna M. xxiii. 30, cakra M. xviii. 55 which either 
agree with the epic usage or are archaisms. p7dna xxix. 3 is used in the 
singular. The superlative tama is suffixed to substantives : vofiiktama ii. 13, 
bandhutama xix. 4 & xx. 37, arthatama xxix. 62 ; and once the phrase taratama 
is used like an adjective iv. 114. 

1. V ardngacarita of Jatilamuni is an important Sanskrit Pur^ic Kavya of 
the 7th century a.d. I have already introduced it to Sanskritists in the Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. xiv, pp. 61-79. I have on hand 
a complete edition of the Text based on two palm-leaf Mss., and it is in the Press. 
These grammatical notes form a section of the Introduction of that Edition to 
be published in the M^iikachandra D. J. Granthaniala, Bombay. 
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Once we have Balinalj. xxiv. 33 Gen. Sg. from Bali ; either the author 
takes Balin (usually Bali) as the name or it is a back-formation from Prakrit. 
We get the form svasdrah xx. 90 for svasfh Acc. pi. ; krtdntak is used for 
Voc. Sg. XV. 47. Once gatlsii for gatisu xxiv. 54 ; we get epic parallels for 
this, but here it is perhaps due to metre. 

Many nouns and adjectives are used with the abstractive sense, even 
though the necessary abstractive suffix or change is absent, adrsyarupa for 
adrsyarupatva xiv. 20, gddha for gddhatva xx. 24, utsiika for utsukatva xx. 
76, nirdsraya for nirdsrayatva xxi. 63, anonyakirti for -kirtitva xxii. 31, 
nirmala for nirmdlya xxv. 45, malimasa for malimasatva xxix. 98. On the 
other hand we also have vicikitsatd for vidkitsd xxxi. 69, sarmiyatd for 
sarana xiii. 15, samvdhanatd for samvdhanana xiii. 87, sukha-duhkhdtmaka 
for sukhaduhkha xxiv. 30. Then we have a form drogyatd viii. 53, xxiii. 20 
which is doubly abstract. 

It passes one’s understanding why sometimes the author prefers the 
strong grade of the feminine form of the possessive suffix vat as in garvavant- 
yah, Visuddhavantyah i. 59, srutavantyah xv. 34, cetmdvantyah xv. 37, 
dkairyavantyalj, xxviii. 105. If these are not scribal errors, they appear to 
be contaminated by Prakrit usage. All these cases can be corrected without 
spoiling the metre. 

Our text abounds in various verbal forms some of which deserve our 
special attention. The Padas, Parasmaipada or Atmanepada, may be noted 
in the following forms, bharisayanti v. 94, also note xviii. 41, 44, 76 ; ddoduh 
xiv. 59 and ddaddti xxiv. 58 ; mrgayami xv. 134 ; prasavanti xxiv. 29 ; [vi] 
ksarate xxiv. 57. Then forms like lapate iv. 83, jihesuh xvii. 39, kampat 

xxix, 13 etc. agree more with the epic usage than with the classical one. 

The author shows a decided inclination towards the use of Perfect, 
though the forms of the Imperfect and Aorist are also used. Perfect is used 
even for narrating contemporary events (ii. 11), and once it appears to be 
used even for the first person (xvi. 24). In canto iii, verses 19-25, the author 
has as if a regular exercise for the practice of forming desideratives for which 
he shows his fondness like Asvagh(^a. It is a regular habit with him to 
separate the verb of the perfect from its auxiliary by some intervening v/ord, 
see for instance ii. 50 ; xi. 61-2, 85 ; xiii. 20 ; xiv. 16 ; xviii. 56 ; xix. 7, 19 ; 
xxii. 3, 26 ; xxiii. 3, 8, 17, 71 ; xxviii. 79 ; xxix. 25 ; xxx. 67. At xxiii. 17 
the verb has a preposition in addition. Asvagho§a has some instances of 
this separation {Buddhacarita ii. 19, vi. 58 and vii. 9); and this practice is 
sanctioned by Kalidasa {Raghuvamsa ix. 61 and xiii. 36). Pretty frequently 
dsa is independently used as in the Epics, for instance i. 46, xx. 54, xxi. 33, 

xxx. 27. There is one clear case of double preposition upopavi^ta ii. 14, 
xxiii. 73, and adhyadhisthita in xxi. 69 may be included in the same cate- 
gory. Upopavi^ta is used by Ajsvagho§a (Johnston’s Ed. ix. 8) and it is 
found in the Rdmdyana also (Ayodhyafcainda i. 51). 
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The author, it appears, has used many irregular forms : karavdmahe 
for karavdmahai xxviii. 84 ; sasarjuh for sasrjuJi ii. 35 ; samnidadhyuff, for 
samnidadhuJ^ x. 63, jagknUha for jaghanitha xiv. 51, juhuk for juhuvuk 
XXV. 15, mamarduh for mamrduli xxx. 21 ; cicitsavak for ciceti^avah iii. 21, 
siiamsavak for sisamisavah iii. 23 ; samasnutdm for samasnuvdndndth or 
samasnuvatdm iv. 114 & v. 95 ; samvibhdjitum either for samvibhdjayitum 
or samvibhaktum xxi. 58 ; susddhayitvd for susddhya xxxi. 82 and also note 
aviga:f:iya for aviganayya xviii. 2. rantvd for ratvd xv. 128, xxii. 20 and 
parimanthya for parimathya xxiv. 56 are rather rare usages ; dcaksitam for 
the usual dkhydlam xix. 73. The author shows a tendency, quite normal 
according to the epic usage, of having a strong grade for the feminine base 
of the present participle : bruvantyah v. 61, rudantyah xv. 36, 39 & xix. 44. 
The form rudanti is used by Asvagho§a (Saundarananda vi. 6, 35 and 
Buddhacarita ix. 26 Johnston’s Ed.). 

Now and then we find that the causal form is used to denote the primi- 
tive sense : paripsayinyah i. 59, atisdyayanti i. 27, vighdtayanti iv. 30, toda~ 
yanti v. 52, cusayanti v. 85, sathsldghayantah viii. 34, partk^ayanli x. 11, 
bhiksayanti viii. 28, prativarsayantau xiv. 12, samupdsayantah xxii, 42, also 
niradjitandni xxxi. 41 ; and sometimes the primitive is used with causal sense: 
hrtvd viii. 22, vydbhdsamdndh ix. 38 and samitum xxix. 8. 

We find that ut^khan is used in the sense of ni-khan v. 48 ; and gai or 
ni-gai is used in the sense of speaking, see for instance xvi. 57, xx. 42, 80, 83 
and xii. 11. Quite ingeniously the author uses nisdmya and nisamya ii. 37 
with their different shades of meaning. The roots nrt xiv. 4 and vac ii. 
9 & xxii. 53 are transitively used with the cognate Accusative ; while some 
gerunds are standing intransitively for instance anubhiiya i. 60, adhiruhya v. 
83, nighrsya xiii. 1. Assva bhavan is used for dstdm bhavdn at xx. 31. 

In many places the conjunctive ca is not rightly placed, see for instance 
ii. 2, iii. 36, 47, x. 35, xiv. 57, xviii. 73, xxi. 9, xxiii. 47 etc. Sometimes ca 
or hi stands at the beginning of a pada x. 35, xxvii. 56 and xxviii. 37. At 
times both evam and ittham ii, 48, xx. 21 and both yadi and cet xvi. 68, 
xix 180, XX. 25, xxiv. 22, 28 are used. The archaic amd for saha is quite 
a favourite with the author ii, 57, viii. 44, xxiii. 6, xxviii. 98, xxx. 34. He 
shows a tendency of using the pronominal forms of tad etc. at times without 
any definite purpose and at times like a definite article in English, see for 
instance i. 4, viii. 36, xi. 65, 72, 75 etc., etc. Often sahva is used for dhva or 
updhva viii. 1, xx. 27. Now and then ka stands like a svdrthe suffix xi. 25, 
xxiii. 30. 

The author is in the regular habit of using Srapek. 5 a compounds which 
may be tolerated as the sense is not much obscured. We have many of them 
scattered all over the text, see for instance i. 39, 46, 53, 69 ; ii. 1 etc. P^ini’s 
rule dnan jto dvandve is often violated, see for instance i. 59, xx. 5, xxi. 8, 
xxviii. 60, xxxi. 4 and also my notes thereon. Quite freely the author puts 
the possessive suffixes to Karmadharaya compounds, see for instance id. 58, 
iv. 95, ix. 45, xiii. 25 etc. In some cases he does not use Samahara as 
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required by classical convention : hastyasvaydndni iii. 30, paddti-hastya^va- 
rathaih xvi. 31. We may also note forms savaijayantyak for savaijayantikdfi 
xviii. 18 and -netroh for -netrkayok etc. xviii. 83. About the sequence 
of words in a compound expression the author is liable to a good deal of la- 
xity, and in this respect he can be compared with his colleagues in Prakrit 
literature. Some of the important deviations I have noted in the Notes * see 
for instance viii. 18, 40 ; ix. 24 ; xi. 33 ; xii. 72 ; xiii. 1, 31 ; xvi. 31, 38 ; 
xvii. 51 ; xxiii. 26, 56 ; xxiv. 49 ; xxx. 3 ; xxxi. 73 etc. 

The ordinary rules of Samdhi are uniformly observed. But between the 
Padas a & b and c &. d the author, it appears, does not accept that Saihdhi 
is compulsory. We find many such cases which are recorded in the Notes. 
There are a few cases where hiatus is allowed even in the body of a P^da 
viii. 39fl, xiv. xvi. 81. There are two illustrations of abnormal Saihdhi ; 
grdnu + ekardtram - grdmaikardtram xxx. 45 and suksetre + ajnah = sukse- 
tTayajnah xxviii. 42. 

In xvii. 32 Nrpdtmajd Nom. sg. stands for mpdtmajayd Inst. sg. The 
classical usage requires that the causals of the roots ad and khdd should 
govern Inst. : but here we find that the Acc. is used instead v. 49, 57. The 
root^hr with pra governs Acc., see for instance xiv. 31, xvii. 44, 61, xviii. 70. 
In i. 8-9 the author has illustrated the use of vind with Abl., Acc. and Inst. 
Instmmental is used for Acc. in xxiii. 103 where we usually want vara-currta- 
vdsdn etc. As in the epic usage, apeta governs Inst. viii. 34, xi. 51, xvi. 50. 
If the reading is correct, it is a novel usage that Dative is used to convey 
sense of ‘ instead of ' : Kascidbhatdya sriyamesa bhunkte ‘ he enjoys glory in- 
stead of K. ' xviii. 126. Then Gen. is used for Inst, xxxi 86, and for Abl. which 
is necessary for comparison xvi. 60. Lastly Loc. tasmin is used for Acc. xiil. 
63. 

The usage of samdna-kartrkatva appears to be violated in the use of 
Gerund vi. 53 ; also note xv. 126 which needs some emendation as suggested 
in the Notes. 

Among the numerals used by the author the following ordinals in the colo- 
phons of those cantos sp)ecially attract our attention : ekddasama, dvddasama, 
trayodasama, saptadasamaf ekonatfwisatUama, trbnsatitama and ekatrimsati- 
tatna. Also note caturdasdni for caturdasa xxx. 4. Some such forms like 
ekddasama, a^lddasa^na and ^astatna are found in one Ms. of Sauudaranamda 
collated by Dr. Johnston for the edition of that work. 

Some of the specialities of Jatila are the normal usages of the epics ; 
and now and then they are common to Asvagho^a and Jatila. I do not claim 
that I have exhausted all the peculiarities. Some space is devoted to them, 
along with the emendations of certain corrupt passages, in the Notes at the end. 
A thorough and statistical study with a better text would reveal many more 
interesting points. Then alone would it be possible for us to discriminate 
between archaisms, special features representing a distinct grammatical tradi- 
tion, writer’s irregularities and scribal slips. 



THE OLDEST DATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
DESINAMAMALA OF HEMACANDRA 
DATED SEPTEMBER 1241 (A.D.) ‘ 

By 

P. K. CODE 

The DeiindmatnMa of Hemacandra with his own commentary was based 
on the Prakrit dictionary written by Dhanapala in a.d. 972.^ Dr. Buhler dis- 
covered this work and published a notice® of it from the only MS then in his 
possession. Pischel edited this work in the Bombay Sanskrit Series 
(No. XVII, 1880). This edition was based on 9 MSS designated by him as 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I. I am concerned in this note with the dated MSS 
of the work used by Pischel. These are described by him in his Introduction 
to the Bombay Edition.® They are as follows : — 

(1) A — Samvat 1549 (Bikaner MS) = a.d. 1493. 

(2) C — Samvat 1587 (Ahmedabad MS) = a.d. 1531." 

(3) E — Samvat (?) 1575 (Ahmedabad MS) = 1519 (?)® 

(4) H — Samvat 1628 (Ahmedabad MS) = a.d. 1572. 

Pischel states that “ In order to ascertain the correct reading ” he “ was 
very often obliged to have recourse to etymology.” Where etymology failed 
him he had “ nothing to guide him but the best MS ” which, however, “ was 
by no means trustworthy.” Pischel’s first edition has been revised by Prin- 
cipal P. V. Ramanujaswami and published by the B. O. R. Institute, 
PocMia.® For this edition the editor states that he had seven MSS at his dis- 
posal out of which <Mie was a recent copy while three were already made use 
of for the first edition. The remaining three MSS (designated X, Y, Z) were 
utilized by him for the second edition (1938). Out of these three MSS only 
MS Y is a dated copy prepared in Samvat 1636 in the month of PhSlguna 
(= February-March 1580). 


1. Keith : Hist, of Sans. Literature, Oxford, 1928, p. 415. 

Vide also Zadiarie, Die indischen Worterbucher, p. 31. 

2. Ind. Anti. II, p. 17 ff. (1874). 

3. B. S. Series, XVII, 1880, Intro., pp. 1-2. 

4. This is the date of the original MS of whidi the Ahmedabad MS is a copy. 

5. The oolof^on contains the date 1575 which, Pischel thinks, may be intended 
for the Sariivat era. 

6. B. S. Series, (1880) No. XVII (Second Edition, Poona, 1938) with Intro- 
duction, Critical Notes and Glossary. 
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Principal RamanujasiWAMI regards the text of the Desmamamdlc as 
“ settled with considerable purity ” and hence he has “ allowed the text to re- 
main as it stood in the first edition.”^ 

In spite of the efforts of the two editors of the DesindmamMd to settle 
its text the discovery and use of other MSS of the work earlier in point of 
date will make the assurance regarding “ considerable purity ” of the text 
doubly sure and it is the purpose of this note to point out such MSS as are 
earlier than those used by the two editors viz. Pischel and Ramanujaswami. 

The India Office MS^ of the work is a copy written in a.d. 1881 and is 
useless for our present inquiry regarding MSS of the Destndmamdla copied 
earlier than a.d. 1493 which is the date of the Bikaner MS used by Pischel 
and which is the earliest dated MS known to the two editors of this work. 
Prof. Velankar describes three MSS^ of this work in the possession of the 
B. B. R. A. Society, Bombay. Only one of these MSS is dated, having been 
copied in Saka 1786 ( = a.d. 1864). The MSS mentioned by Aufrecht^ have 
been already utilized by Pischel and Ramanujaswami. The Oriental MSS 
Library at Ujjain records a MS under the title '' Desindmamdld (Anekdrtha 
SarhgTaha) ” by Hemacandra, but it is not clear whether the MS is one of the 
Deslfj^mamdld or of the Anekdrthasamgraha as the entry in the list^ of Ujjain 
MSS is rather ambiguous. This MS also does not bear any date. The Jain 
Granthdvali records one MS of the Desindmamdld, one of a vrtti on it called 
“ RatndvaR ’’ and a glossary called Uddhdra by Vimala.® None of these MSS 
is dated. 

The foregoing survey of the dated MSS of the Destndmamdla reveals to us 
the following chronology of the available copies of the work : — 

a.d. 1493, 1519 (?), 1531, 1572, 1580, 1864, 1881. 

I shall now record a MS of the Destndmamdld which appears to me the 
earliest dated MS of the work. It is deposited in the Sanghavi Pada Jain 
Bhandar of Pataii and is described by the late Mr. C. D. Dalal in his Des- 
criptive Catalogue of MSS in the Jain Bhandar s at Pattan.'^ According to 


1. Do. — Intro., p. 2. 

2. Cata, of Sans, and Prakrit Manuscripts (India Office) by A. B. Keith, Vol. 
II, Oxford, 1935, p. 311~The MS is dated Sariwat 1938, Sukla paksa 2 ravivdsare. 

3. H. D. Velankar : Des. Cata. oj Sans, and Prakrit MSS, Vol. I, p. 34, MSS 
Nos. 104, 106 are described under title Desisabdasanigraha {Ratndvall). 

4. Cata. Catalogorum, i, 2%2b ; ii, SGb ; iii. 57a. 

5. Cata. of Oriental MSS (Ujjain MSS Library) 1936, p. 45— MS No. 1169 
(1904). 

6. Jain Granthdvali, Bombay, 1909, p. 310. 

7. G. 0. Series, No. LXXVI, Baroda, 1937— Vol. I, p. 60. 

— by «?. To" X 'll" colophon:— 
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Mr. Dalal's description the MS consists of 119 leaves and is 10"X IJ" in size. 
It was copied by a man of the Kayastha caste in Samvat 1298, 
{asvinc sudi 10 ravcu) = Sunday 15th September 1241, The colophon 
mentions a king of the name who appears to me 

to be identical with the Caulukya king of the same name who became king 
at AQahilapataka in Vikrama Saihvat 1300 (= a.d. 1244) according to Thera- 
vali,^ Jayantasiha mentioned in the colophon as the son of Tejapala is the 
writer of the MS. This Tejapala may perhaps be identical with his name- 
sake who was one of the two great ministers of the father of Visladeva. 
These two ministers suffered great indignities at the hands of Visaladeva and 
were replaced by a Brahmin named Nagatja as the chief minister.* The Jain 
Bhandars contain three other MSS written during the reign of king Visala- 
deva^ in a.d. 1239, 1251, 1254 respectively. In one of the colophons of these 
dated MSS the prime minister Nagada is mentioned as "" 

“as transacting the business of the seal in a.d. 1254. This colophon was 
written 7 years earlier than the Kadi Grant dated 19th March a.d. 1261 in 
which we find “Visaladeva ruling victoriously at Anahilapataka and when 
the Mahanmtya Nagada was in charge of the seal.* It appears, therefore, 
that the prime minister Nagada had an uninterrupted career between a.d. 
1254'^ and 1261 as proved by the above colophon and the Kadt Grant, 


1. Dynastic History of Northern India by H. C. Ray, Calcutta, 1936, Vol. II, 
p. 1035. 

2. Ibid,, p. 1036. 

3. Des, Cata, of Jain Bhandars MSS by Dalal (1937) Vol. I, pp. 33, 162, 218, 


The colophons of these three MSS are as follows : — (1) Page 33—'^ ^ 

inffr So so 50 

Sfem jj^riT I 3 I feraar 1 


(2) Page 162.-“ ^ l\o\S 3 

%i%fn i fepscrr so [w] ” 

(3) Page Vt, JTKRTSTTf^- 

»i?iJrTr!p.^7siFT^fr5%»q?^£?nqtT 3)?T? as^rfp) 
So «TPi. . .^rrs ii » ii 

H, C, Ray : Dynastic History, Vol. II (1936), p. 1034. 

5. Vide C. D. Dalal : Catalogue of Jesalmere MSS. Baroda (1923) p. 37 
The colophon of the MS of Hitopadesdmrta was copied in A.D 1254 during Visala- 


deva’s reign when Nagada was the prime minister. ( 1 ^ 1 o ^ 

^ SRi#iTi% a^^oigFw*-( ?n3=^3[5t5r 
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The MS of the Desinamamala copied in a.d. 1241 during the reign of 
king Visaladeva is a copy prepared 69 years after the death of Hemacandra^ 
and hence appears to me to be the oldest dated MS of the work so far known. 
This MS is also 252 years older than the Bikaner MS used by Pischel and 
which is dated a.d. 1493. In view of these facts the value of this MS for textual 
purposes should be the greatest as Pischel found that even the best MS used 
by him was not at times trustworthy in constituting the text of the Deslmma- 
maid. Students interested in Pr^rta philology should try to procure a photo- 
graphic copy of this MS from the authorities of the Safighavi’s Piada Bhan- 
dara.* 


1. Vide JBBRAS, xxvi, p. 224—“ Hema Candra was bom on the full mwn of 
Kartika, Samvat 1145 (A. C. 1088). In Sarhvat 1154 (A. C. 1097) he was initiated 
into the priestly orders ; in 1166 (A. C. 1109) he obtained the degree or title of 
Suri and died in Samvat 1229 (A. C. 1172) at the age of 84 ”. Vide also pp. 6 and 
57 oj Life of Hemacandra by Buhler (English Trans, by Dr. Manilal Patel Stnghi 
Jaina Series ed. by Muni Jin a Vijaya, Santiniketan, 1936). 

2. Vide p. 34 of the Jain Bhandars Catalogue (1937)-This collection belongs 
to the Laghupos^ika branch of the Tapagaccha. Neither Dr. Buhler 

SON had access to this collection though they managed to get lists of the M pre- 
pared through agents. Mr. Dalal states that he had a complete o ese 

MSS and that he discovered many new and important Sanskrit ^d 
both Jain and Brahmanical supposed to have been unknown or lost i e a e 
also discovered an enormous bulk of Apabhrarhsa literature, which is oo e upo 
the immediate source of many Indian vernaculars. 



ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE ASTADHYAYf 

By 

S. P. CHATURVEDI 

The A^t^hyayx of Panini holds an almost unrivalled position in Indian 
literature. It has thrown into oblivion the earlier grammatical works and 
has found its place in the list of the Veddngas. Its methodology, scientific 
treatment and comprehensiveness have made us forget the older vedahga texts 
on grammar, and, being the oldest text on grammar it is the only work 
referred to as ‘Vyakarana’ the most important among the six Veddngas,^ 
Consequently it is invariably included by the Srotriyas in their recitation 
(Mantra-jdgara) , no matter to which Veda or to which Sdkhd thereof they 
belong. Thus, the Astddhyd^ forms an essential part of the vast sacred 
vedic literature. 

But this fact has not been an ‘ unmixed blessing ' to the Astddhydyi, for 
it is responsible for causing an artificial recitation of the text. The sutras are 
read by the Srotriyas not separately but continuously as in Samhitdpdtha. 
That this process of combining sutras in a continuous reading could never 
have been Pai>ini’s intention goes without saying, for it strikes at the very 
root of the P^inian scheme. The different sutras are laid down by Panini for 
different purposes. Some give positive injunctions {Vidhisfdras); others are 
negative (Nisedha) ; some are used in interpreting a sutra (Paribkasd), 
others are meant for being handed down in the succeeding sutras {Adhikdra) ; 
others are merely definitions of technical terms^ (Sarhjnd), It would serve 
no purpose at all and would be only a travesty of facts, if we were to suppose 
that the sutras of a pdda (a sub-section of an adhydya) form one continuous 
word-group. But as this peculiar way of recitation is found among the 
Vedic reciters who seldom pay attention to the meaning of the text, there 
is not much to wonder at it. But the real matter for surprise faces us when 
we find the commentators taking advantage of the continuous recitation and 
interpreting sutras in their own way. 

This they did in two ways. Firstly, a variant reading of the final word 
of a sutra is proposed to suit a grammatical purpose and the variant is 
accounted for by its sandhi with the initial letter of the following sutra. 


1 

1. a. I 

(PSpinlya Sik^ ; St 42) 

2. Cf. % W ^ tTf ^ I 
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Thus, the sutra, * Sthdne antaratamalj,^ (I-i-50) is proposed to be read^ as 
Sthane antaratame, because the continuous reading of the two sutras (I-i-50, 
51), viz. Sthane antaratama Ur art raparah, can be dissolved as Sthane anta- 
ratame / nr an raparah. Secondly, the commentators split the continuous-read 
sutras in an arbitrary manner. A sutra may be split into two sutras 
{Y oga-vibhdga) and interpreted accordingly to give wider meaning 
to the original sutra. About eight (8) cases of such a Yoga-vibhdga have 
been suggested in the Mahdbhdsyar The later commentators carry this pro- 
cedure of Yoga-vibhdga further to other sutras and have no hesitation in 
resorting to it.'^ This frequent recourse to Yoga-vibhdga has consequently 
led to a discrepancy in the total number of the Astd.-sutras. According to the 
author of the Svara-siddhdnta-candrikd, the total number of the sutras is 
3995.^ Bohtlingk gives in his critical edition 3983 sutras^ and refers to a 
post-script in the Manuscript (B) according to which the sutras were 3896 
in number.^ Taranath Tarka-vacaspati’s edition of the Siddhdntakaumudi 
contains 3965 sutras. This discrepancy in the total number of sutras is 
mostly due to the Y oga-vibhdga procedure. A question may be raised as 
to why the commentators resorted to it. For replying this question, we have 
to dive deep into their minds and understand their view-point, before we 
think of accusing them of ‘ tampering ’ with the original text. 

We have already seen above that the Astd. has long since been regarded 
as a part of the sacred vedic literature. In his comment, Patanjali expressly 
admits" that the siltras were like Vedas and that great sanctity attaches to 
them as they were composed by P^ini, an accepted authority on the sub- 
ject. Therefore, the commentators believed that the Asia, was the standard 
grammar of the Sanskrit language for all times past as well as future. 
Consequently, according to them, what was not accounted for by the Astd. 
was wrong and also what was held correct must be justified and made to 
have P^inian authority. It was specially the latter supposition which led 
the commentators to split sutras in order to account for the new formations, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 


7. 


See Mahdbhdsya on (I-i-50). 

See Kielhorn : Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, p. 179-181. 
Cf. Siddhdnta’kaumudl on (II-i-6 ; II-iii-71 ; II-i-4 etc). 
See section 1, st. 15. 





I 


afSRfnft- <Tl fg FftqT II 

See Vol. II, Einleitung, p. XIX (1840 edition). 


Ibidy footnote No. 2. 

^ ( ? "XT ) t'd'IH II 

On (I-i-i) I 

and 311^^ 


i 
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notwithstanding the consideration whether Raijini knew and cared for such 
forms or not. The formations, which became current, even in the post- 
P^inian age, were * F^inianized ' and no scruple was felt in ‘ retouch- 
ing * the original text to account for them. Thus, what would be thought, 
now-a-days, as the deliberate tampering with the text was not only felt un- 
objectionable but was regarded as quite compatible with the notion of authori- 
tativeness which the commentators associated with Panini’s grammar. An- 
other evidence of retouching the original text is the proposed re-arrangement 
of some sutras. The order of the sutras as given in the Kdsikd-vrtti, is 
ordinarily accepted. But NSgesabhatta says^ that the sutras (I-i-29137) 
should come, according to Patanjali (on I-ii-32), after (VIII-iv-67) ; while 
Patanjali, regards^ them as coming after (I-ii-40).'^ Similarly, according to 
Patanjali, the sutras (VIII-iv-58-63) should come after (VIII-iv-52). Be- 
sides these re-arrangements of the sfdras, the A^td, contains quite a good 
number of variants in reading, interpolations from the Vdritikas and Patah- 
jali’s remarks and additions of one or more words.^ 

The Sutra, 'Upadese ac anunasikah it (I-iii-2), refers to the dropping 
of those vowels, which were nasalized (anundsika) purposely to indicate their 
indicatory nature (Anubandhatva). Thus, the letter r of the suffix Satf 
(P. III-ii-124) is elided, but not a of the suffix §dnac (P. III-ii-124). In 
order to distinguish such indicatory vowels (anubemdhas) from other vowels, 
R^ini proposed their nazalization ; the suffix ^a/r, therefore, was formally 
§atfth, but ^dnac was not Bdnamc. Hence the difference in their treatment. 
But unfortunately the signs of nasalization are not seen m the present text 
of the A^fd. ; they disappeared before the age of the K&sika-Karas (600 
A.D.), who had therefore to give a maxim that the nasalized character of 
an indicatory vowel is the subject of inference and traditional interpretation 
(and not of actual observation ).- Needless to say, the retention of these 
signs would have been helpful and made the scheme much easier. 

Now, we come to the question if the Asia, was originally written in an 
accented form. Though only the texts of the vedic samhitds and the Tail- 
tiriya and Satapatha Brdhmanos mark accents, there are reasons to believe 
that other older vedic works also had originally an accented form.® The 
same may or may not be true of the Veddnga texts, but the fact remains 
that no available texts of the Veddnga works (including the Asto.) have 

1. See Laghu-sabdendusekhara on (I-ii-32). 

2. See comments on (I-ii-32). 

3. “ ^ STTW ‘ 3T 3T ’-ife TO 

wV 55. ?r. I qR^r to 1 ” 

(Bombay Edition) : footnote on I-ii-129 and VIII-iv-52). 

4. See Kielhorn ; Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, pp. 181-184. 

5. See comment on (I-iii-2). 

6. See Keith : R, V. Brdhmanas (Translated) ; Introduction, p. 94. 
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come down to us in an accented form. The vedic reciters (Srotriyas), how- 
ever, recite the A$(a, in the same monotonous {Ekasruti) way as the Ait or ey a 
Brdhmana (which must, have been originally accented like the Satapatha 
and Taittiriya) and the manner of recitation by the Srotriyas gives no 
help to decide the question. This question whether veddnga texts were origi- 
nally accented or not, assumes greater importance in the case of the Asfd. 
The basis of Paijini’s grammar comprised the vedic as well as the classical 
language ; and as important vedic works were accented, he had to give 
accent rules^ in order to make his grammar comprehensive. His treat- 
ment of accents (Svara-prakriya) is, therefore, an important section of the 
A^t^. and has been regarded fuller and more scientific than that of the 
section dealing with purely vedic formations {V aidikl-prakriyd) . The tech- 
nique and fundamental principles of the language being the same, it is but 
natural that the application of his accent rules should be extended to the 
classical forms also. That the accents are common to both vedic and 
classical Sanskrit is clear from the fact that Pmini does not say that the 
word 'ckmidasi' is to be supplied in the accent-rules. On the other hand, 
the presence of this word in some sutras (e.g., VI-i-170 ; VI-ii-119 ; VIII-i-35 
etc.) makes it quite clear that other sutras are common to both. The sutra 
* Vibhd^d Bhd^dydm" (VI-i-181) clearly refers to the optional operation of 
the accent-rule (VI-i-180) in Bha^a (spoken language). That Katyayana 
also did not like to confine the scope of the accent-rules to vedic Sanskrit 
only can be inferred by his not introducing any such vdrttika as ‘ Chandasi 
iti vdeyam' in the accent-rules {Svara-sutras), The stanza^ ' Mantro hinah 
svarato varnato i;fl...is found altered in the Mahdbhdsya (I-i-1-1) as 
‘ Dustah sabdab . . . ' This clearly shows that according to Patanjali any 
word — whether vedic or classical — was liable to become wrong in accent and 
bring harm to the user.‘^ Thus, if we recognize that accents are common* 
to both vedic and classical, it should cause no surprise if Pajjini’s sutras 

1. See Svara-siddhanta-candTikd ; St. 16-7 of the 1st section 

^ t^lT; II 

(Annamalai University Sanskrit series edition, 1936) 

2. Pdniniyasi^kd, st. 52. 

i ?r 

II 

3. The word Indra-satruh if accented on the 1st member of the compound 
will have Bahuvrthi compound and mean “ whose killer is Indra ” : but if accented 
on the last syllable of the compound, it will have Tatpuru?a compound and mean 
‘Indra’s killer’. This word pronounced in the accents of the Bahuvnhi compound 
brou^t disaster to the Asuras. 

4. See Svarasiddhanta-candrika ; Introduction' (p. 1 i-)- 
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also, like Samhitd texts, bore accent marks according to his Svara-prakri- 
yd,^ We shall begin the consideration of the problem with what the com- 
mentators expressly say about it. 

In his comment on the Paribhd^ * Abhedakdf^ Gut^b' (No. 118) 
Nagesabhatta refers to the two opinions of Kaiyafa, (i) that the Ast^. was 
read as an accented text, that is, the sutras were recited with three accents ; 
uddtta, anuddtta and svarita (Traisvarya-pdtha) ; or (ii) the sutras were 
recited in a monotonous way [Ekasruti) ahd that no distinction in tone was 
observed. But Nagesabhatta himself does not subscribe to this non-com- 
mitting opinion of Kaiyafa. He asserts that though reciters do not ob- 
serve the distinction of accents and recite in Ekasruti-pdtha, it does not 
follow that the Asia text had no accented form, that particular words in a 
sutra may have been given for special reasons*' in Ekasruti^ but the A^t^, 
as a whole was handed down by Panini in an accented form {Traisvarya), 

But there are some difficulties in accepting the above view of Nages^- 
bhatta. Firstly, Kaiyata, an earlier writer by 660 years, is not so definite 
and holds a non-committing opinion.*^ Secondly, granting that the Astd. had 
Traisvarya-pdtha the following questions arise; (i) whether the roots, stems 
and suffixes occurring in the sutras, were marked according lo their original 
accents, or they would be governed by the rules of the Samhitdpdfha (wnere 
mutual influencing of accents in different words is allowed). [For example, 
the roots, Vada, Vraja i-Vad, Vraj which are Uddtta, by VI-i'162) in 
the sutra (VII-ii-3) would be marked as such, or the compound, " vada- 
vraja-halantasya' (VII-ii-3) will have Samdsa-i>vara (Vl-i-223) viz. mito- 
dattCy and the roots, vada etc. will be marked as anuddttd]. Or (ii) whether 
Yat in (III-i-97) will have stem-accent iPhitsvaray ofitoddtta) or the sva- 
nYe7-accent by (VI-i-185). A strict adherence to the method of Traisvarya- 
pdtha will, however, require compound-accent in the sutra (VlI-ii-3) and 
Yat in (III-i-97) to be marked as Udatta, for the word Yai in the sutra 
does not actually have t (as the indicatory sign) as required by (VI-i-185) ; 
yat has t (as an anubandha) in the example- formations only, viz. ceyam, 
jeyam. But this explanation does not hold good in the following case. 

The heading words (Adhikdra)^ which are intended to bQ supplied in 
the following sutras, are enjoined by Panini to be marked with the Svariia- 
sign iSvaritena addhikdrah, I-iii-11) ; e.g. the words, Dhdteb (ni-i-91), Prai- 
yayah (III-i-1)-— (which are supplied in the following sutras) should be 

1. Cf. the rules of Sandhi given by Patiini which are actually applied in 
PSpini's sutras (special cases ignored). 

2. The word, Aiksvdka, allowed as an irregular formation {nipdtana) by (VI- 
iv-174), is to be read in Ekasruti to permit two forms; one with uddtta on the 
first syllable in the sense of Son of Ik^vaku (IV-i-168), the other with uddtta on 
the last syllable in the sense of ‘bom in the countiy of Ik^vdku (rV-ii-132). 

3. Kaiyata (on VI-1-1) does not only mention the above option, but regards 
Trcdsvaryorpdtha as 
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marked as svarita. But a question arises whether the words, Dhdtoh 
and Pratyayah, being adhikdra'wovds, will bear Svarita-marks or their origin- 
al accents {antoddtta) ; whether the word, Aci in (VI-i-77) should have the 
Svarita sign, because it is an adhikma word and is supplied in the following 
sutra (VI-i-78) or it should be marked with its own original accent {Adyu- 
ddtta). Really speaking, the rules of Traisvarya-pdtha will have to be waiv- 
ed in the case of adhikdra words and P. sutras will have to be marked 
in two ways, (i) the adhikdra-vfords in a siitra to be marked as Svarita, 
and (ii) the remaining words in a siitra will have original accents and 
undergo the mutual influencing of accents as in Samhitd-pdtha. But the 
present A^fd, text shows not only the absence of Traisvarya, but also of 
Svarita-signs, which would have indicated an adhikdra. The authors of 
the Kdsikd-vrtti expressly state^ that an adhikdra word is known as such 
by inference and traditional interpretation and not by actual marking of the 
svarita-sign, in the same way as we have seen above about the nasalization- 
sign of an indicatory vowel. The comments of Katyayana and Patanjali 
on (III-i-11) do not indicate^ that they had before them an accented text 
of the Asfd. In fact, the word Svarita in (I-i-ll) does not appear to have 
been used in its technical sense (Samdhdrah Svaritah I-ii-31), but merely 
as*an arbitrary'^ sign. It would be preposterous to suppose that Papini 
desired the adhikdra words to be marked as Svarita in its technical sense 
and thus cause confusion between the adhikdra-svarita and the real svarita- 
accent. 

A similar confusion is likely to arise as regards the udddtta and anuddtta 
roots in the Dhdtu-pdtha. We know from (VI-i-162) that all the roots are 
antoddtta (i.e. have the last vowel uddtta) ; but for the purpose of indicat- 
ing whether a root is set or anit, a distinction was made in the Dhdtupdtha, 
viz. the set roots were marked uddtta and anit ones anuddtta (Vide, VII- 
ii-10). Thus, the root jnd (to know) is formally uddtta by (VI-i-162), but 
in the Dhdtupdtha it must be marked as anuddtta to indicate that it is an 
anil root. The only solution to clear off this tangle is to regard the uddtta 
and anuddtta lists of the Dhdtu-pdtha as not having the technical uddtta 
and anuddtta accents, but some arbitrary’ sign for indicating distinction .22 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


On (IM-11). 

See a detailed interpretation of the sutra in Gurupujakaumudi (Fest-gabe 
zum Albrecht Weber) 1896; Kielhorn : * Svaritenadhtkarah\ 

Cf. Laghusabdendusekhara on (I-iTl). 




m I 


4. Goldstucker (Reprint, p. 41) referring to this clumsy metho o u^ng 
the same term for indicating two different functions, writes, t us 
to the ho. -.ken. but the “ “ 

the difficulty is solved without the necessity of impugning Y 
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These arbitrary indications of a svarita or ant44dtta were so clumsy and un- 
scientific (and almost un-P^ini-like) that Patahjali (on I-ii-11) pooh-poohed 
the idea of the St^cn/Ar-sign for indicating Adhikara and preferred the ever- 
ready (and at times teasing due to its frequency) recourse to the Paribha^a 
Vydkhyanato vise^a-pratipatixh na hi sandehdt adak^anam, i.e., “ The solu- 
tion of the special (difficulty) results from explanation, for it does not fol- 
low that because there is a doubt there is not criterion to solve it.’' (p. 37 1 8, 
Goldstucker). Similarly, the emit (so-called anudatta) roots were later ^ on 
put together and classified on the principle of their final consonants. The 
sutra, Svaritena adhikdrah (I-iii-11) is now to us of no practical utility;^ 
but the fact remains that this sutra served its purpose in Piaoini’s times, 
when there must have been signs to indicate an adhikdra word. It is cer- 
tain that these signs had already disappeared in Patanjali's times, for, other- 
wise, he would not have thought of assigning to them one after another, 
three different functions, (i) The Svarita-siga indicates a heading word, 
(ii) it indicates the limit to which a heading word goes, and (iii) it invests 
a word with greater strength or efficacy (Adhikdrah = adhikam kdryam).^ 

Now let us consider the internal evidence of Pajjini on the subject. 
The sutra (I-ii-36) gives an option to have Traisvarya-pd(ha or EkasrtUi- 
pdtha in Vedic literature, implying thereby that even in his times, some 
vedic works were read with Ekasruti, an assumption borne out by known 
facts. This Ekasruti-pd(ha should then be still more true of the classical 
Sanskrit works as testified by the existing texts. So unless we think of 
P^ni as writing consciously and professedly a vedic work, the question of 
the Traisvarya-pdtha in the AUd. need not arise. The suggestion of the latter 
commentators'* to interpret the sutra (I-ii-36) as 'Vibhd^ a-chandasi" and 
allow option in Bha^a (a-chandas) also is on the face of it not required 
(besides being unnatural and far-fetched) and arises from a misconception. 
The later commentators, believing in the Traisvarya-pd(ha of the A^d. seem 
to think that the sutra, * Vibhd^d chandasi ’ gives option of having Ekasruti 
or Traisvarya to the vedic works only, and the Traisvaryapdtha is, there- 
fore, compulsory in non-vedic works. But then the complete absence of 
accentuation marks in the classical Sanskrit works remains inexplicable. We 
should also bear in mind that the Ekasrutipdlha (and not Trdsvarya) is 
suitable to the employment of the §le^a figure so frequently employed in classi- 


mon-sense of the grammarians I will only add that such a ‘ double ' us<* of a 
technical term is often allowed by Pacini with a view to preserv^e an earlier termi- 
nology (Purvdedrydnurodhem) Cl. the term *Pada' in (I-iv-14) and (I-iv-17) 
* Upasarjam' in (I-ii-43) and (I-ii-44). 

1. See Kdsikd-vrtti and Siddhdnta-kaumudi on the sutra (VII-ii-10). 

2. See Kielhorn : Gurupujdkaumudh P* 29-32, specially the opening and last 
sentences. 

3. For examples, see Mahdbhd^ya on the sutra (I-iii-11). 

4. See Kdsikd-vrtti on (I-ii-36) and Sabdakaustubha on the same (Vol. II, p. 
17, p. Benares edition, Fas. 5 to 10. 1929). 
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cal Sanskrit. Besides Kaiyata (see above does not preclude the possibil- 
ity of the Ekasruti in the Asfd. Katyayana^s Vdrttikas on (VI-iv-174) about 
the word Aiksvdka^ show clearly that the prevalent Ekasruti-pdtha was 
necessary to account for the required forms. The inference® from (Vl-i- 
181) about the prevalence of accents in Bhdsd (spoken language) would be 
valid for spoken forms^ and not a written work® like the A^d. It is 
only on the supposition that the Asia, was written in Ekasruti that the 
commentators® can justify their interpretation of the sutra (I-i-70) in two 
ways {Tah paro yasmdt or Tdt par ah, viz. followed by or following t). 
Otherwise in Traisvaryapdtha the accents of the Bahuvrihi and Tatpurusa 
compounds being different [vide (VI-ii-1) and (VI-i-223) ], the two inter- 
pretations of Taparah would not have been at all possible. If some gram- 
marians, desiring to elevate the Asffl. to the status of the accented vedic 
samhitds, applied the accent-rules of Panini to his own work and put forth 
before the vedic reciters an accented text, such a text did not survive long 
and like the Aitareya Brdhmana, the A^td. also came to be recited in 
Ekasruti, 


1 . Specially footnote 1 of page 147. 

2. See footnote 2 of page 146. 

3. C. V. Vaidya : History of Sanskrit literature section III, page 133. 

4 . It is a well-established fact that accents — pitch or stress play an important 
part in the spoken languages. Paiiini's accent-rules applicable to the Bha^d orms 
also are to be explained in this way. The word ‘ Bhd^d used in the 

dealing with accents, does however refer to both the forms of the classica ans 

krit— written and spoken. 

5. See Thieme : Pdtiini and the Veda, pp. 124, & 129-30. 4 ^ . ^ 

6. See Patahjali on (I-i-50), Kdsikd-vrtti and all later commen a or 

(I-i-70). 



AUSTRIC SUB-STRATUM IN THE ASSAMESE 
LANGUAGE* 

By 

B. KAKATI 

§ 18. Assamese betrays certain peculiarities not shared by any other 
modern Indo-Aryan language in its uses of the nouns of relationship. These 
may be grouped under two classes, (i) There are different and specific 
terms used with reference to the same relation according as he or she is 
senior or junior in age witli reference to the person with whom relationship 
is indicated, (ii) The same terms of relationship take on personal affixes 
on the model of verbal conjugations according as the relationship indicated 
is with the first, the second (inferior or honorific), or the third person. 

§ 19. To illustrate : — my elder brother is kakdi, but my younger bro- 
ther is bhdi; my elder sister is bdi, but my younger sister is bhanl Simi- 
larly my elder sister s husband is bhiniht but my younger sister s husband 
is baindi. So also the elder one of two sisters not related to the speaker 
would be affectionately addressed as di-kan but the younger one as nidi-karj^. 

It would thus be seen that there are no generic terms in Assamese 
equivalent to such English words as brother, sister, etc. An English ex- 
pression like How many brothers are you? would be rendered in Assamese 
as tomdlok bhdi-kakdi kei-jan — How ?nany are you, (including) younger 
and elder brothers? 

§20. The personal affixations of the terms of relationship according 
as they are qualified by different grammatical persons may be best illustra- 
ted in a tabular form. 


My; 

Your (inferior); 

Your (hon.) 

; His 

Father : bop-ai. 

bdp-er. 

bdp-erd, 

bdp-ck. 

Mother : m. 

md-r. 

md~rd, 

md-k. 

Elder brother : kaka-i. 

kakd-yer, 

kakd-yerd, 

kakd-yek. 

Younger sister : bhani, 

ohem-yer, 

bham-yerd. 

bkanhyek. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 



§21. This phenomenon has not been satisfactorily explained. Sir 
George Grierson has connected this with the affixed pronouns of the North- 
western languages (JASB. 1895, Part I. p. 347 .-*-<iuoted in ODBL p. 165). 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji differing from Sir George would consider it to be a 
case of Tibeto-Burman (Bo(Jo) influence, Bc4o possessing the peculiarity 
found in the Aryan Assamese {ODBL p. 165). 


Continued from N, L A. I. 264. 
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§ 22. But the Tibeto-Burman (Bcxjo) influence, great as it is in some 
respects on Assamese, does not explain the phenomenon of affixed nouns 
of relationship. In' the Bodo the pronouns are prefixed and not suffixed 
(e.g. Bodo : d-jd, my father, ndm-jd, your father ; bi-jd, his father). There 
are, however, Austric parallels to these Assamese idioms. Speaking at the 
Muijda languages, Sten Konow observes “ Nouns denoting relationship are 
seldom conceived in the abstract but a pronominal suffix restricting the 
sphere of the idea is usually added. Thus Santali : enga-n, my mother ; 
enga-t, his mother, but seldom enga, in the meaning of mother alone.” He 
observes further that ‘‘the Munda languages belong to that class which 
possesses a richly varied stock of words to denote individual things and 
ideas but is extremely poor in general and abstract terms” {LSI. IV pp. 
23, 43). These observations throw some light upon the phenomena noticed 
under §§ 19 and 20. 

§23. But the personal affixes to the Assamese nouns of relationship 
are not of pronominal origin nor are they un-Aryan. They can be traced 
back to Indo- Aryan sources and are pleonastic in value as shown by their 
uses with other words in Assamese. If the Austric idioms have induced 
similar formations in Assamese, the formatives are of Indo-Aryan origin. 
The point of contact between Austric and Assamese in this regard is one 
of principle. What Sten Konow says about the complex conjugation of 
the Bihari verb has some bearing upon tne present discussion. The com- 
plexity can be explained from Aryan forms but the whole principle quite 
agrees with Muijda grammar (Sten Konow : Ibid. p. 10). 

§24. The following Assamese plural suffixes may be equated to Aus- 
tric formations : -bild-k ; -gild with variants in -gild-k, -gild-n : -ngld with 
variant in -ngld-n ; -hdmrd. Here also there are specific differences in their 
uses : -bild-k and -gild with variants are used generally after nouns, cf. 
Manuh-bildk or mdnuh-gild, men. The suffix -ngld or -ngld^n is used only 
after demonstrative pronouns, cf. i-ngld, si-ngld, these, those. The suffix 
-hdmrd is used only after proper names of persons and nouns of relation- 
ship ; cf. Rdm-hdmrd, Ram and others ; bdpek-hdmrd, his father and others. 

The Austric formations to which these Assamese suffixes may be com- 
pared are : bllai, in great number (Khasi) ; bi, ga, many, much : (M. 42), 
lu, lo , many, much (M. 40) ; jngoy, many (M. 44); ma-git, how many 


(W. 78) ; hamram, abundant, copious (Santali). 

§25. The final -k, -n in the Assamese Plural suffixes are of Indo- 
Aryan origin ; -k being pleonastic and a relic of the Old Indo-Aryan 
genitive plural. Thus an Assamese suffix like -ngld-n would represent a 


fusion of Austric formatitHis like jngoy, lo with Aryan -n. 

§26. Assamese has a rich crop of enclitic numeratives or definitives. 
They are post-positicmal affixes or words which are added to nouns or 
numerals to define the nature of the object or article referre 
may be commonly described as articles and have the value o e e n 
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article “ the ”. Even pronouns other than those of the first and second 
persons take on these post-positions. 

To express the force of the indefinite article ‘ a ’ the same post-posi- 
tional words are used with e- (<eka) prefixed. The formation so con- 
structed may be used either before or after the principal word it qualifies ; 
cf. ekhan kapor or kdpor ekhan, a piece of cloth ; but kapor-khan, the piece 
of cloth. 

§ 27. The Assamese enclitic definitives are many and various accord- 
ing as they indicate something “ broad and flat ” “ long and flexible ” “ long 
and flat ” etc. 

There are as many as thirteen used in common parlance. The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate the uses of a few : 

cdlani-khm, the sieve, (something broad and flat). 

pdt-catd, the tablet, (long and flat). 

dol-gach, the rope, (long and flexible). 

kdth-4al, the piece of wood (long but round and solid), etc. 

They are used also after numerals : e-khan, one piece ; 

du-cata, tini-4dl, etc each qualifying something of the nature 

indicated by the suffix. 

§28. Most of these post-positional suffixes may be traced to Aryan 
sources. But the idiom of using them as definitives as in the above ex- 
pressions is un-Aryan. The enclitic numeratives constitute a characteristic 
both of the Tibeto-Burman and the Austric languages. In the Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages generic prefixes are commonly used with numerals which 
the nouns. They are many and various according as they qualify 

‘ flat " or “ globular ” things, things standing as trees, etc ( LSI. 

vol. iii. part ii. p. 385). But the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Penin- 
sula often annex to their numerals certain words which roughly express the 
genius or some general characteristic of the things enumerated. The nume- 
ral and this numerical co-efficient then go closely together and form an 
inseparable word-group which may either follow or precede the substantives 
that represent the things enumerated. (Blagden : vol. ii, p. 775.) 

§ 29. Assamese ajfixes the co-efficient to the numerals like Austric and 
does not prefix unlike Tibeto-Burman. The suffixed numeral either follows 
or Recedes the substantive as in Austric and does not follow it unlike 
as in Tibeto-Burman : e.g. du-cata kdfh, two pieces of wood • hath du- 
catd, two pieces of wood or the two pieces of wood, according to the con- 
text. But Tibeto-Burman influences may be suspected in the varied nature 
of the definitives according as the objects qualified are ‘flat’ ‘round’ 
‘broad’ etc. 

§30. The idiomatic parallels and other points of contact noted in 
the above sections only heighten the suspicion raised in § 17. At the 
present state of our knowledge about the interaction of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan languages nothing more definite may be hazarded. 



PURNAGIRI AND UDDIYANA 

By 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


According to some Hindu and the Buddhist Tantras, Kamarupa, 
Purnagiri Oddiyana or Uddiyma and Jalandhara are the four pithas or sacred 
centres of importance. But according to the Sddhanamdla (Gaekwad Series) 
Kamakhya, Srihatta, Purnagiri and Uddiyana are the four sacred spots of the 
Vajrayanists. Of these Kam^hya is the same as Kamarupa in Assam. Sri- 
hatta is the district of Sylhet, formerly in Bengal, but now in Assam. Jalan- 
dhara is too well-known. But Purnagiri and Uddiy^a have not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. We shall, in the present note, try to give some new 
light towards their location. 


1. Purnagiri 

Ur, P. C. Bagchi says that * Purpagiri has not yet been definitely indenti- 
fied.’ {I HQ. VII. p. 5). Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya says, that ‘Purna- 
giri is sometimes identified with modern Poona but this is very doubtful, 
though at this stage it is extremely difficult for any new identification.’ {Ibid, 
Vol. Ill, p. 744). Dr. Bagchi in his edition of the Kaulajndna-Nirnaya of 
Matsyendranatha (Calcutta Sanskrit Series No III), has appended a copy 
of the Nitydhnika-tilakam, which says that Puniagiri-/nJ/ifl was in Dahala 
country, as, 

Puriiagiri-pt(he Ddhala-dese jantna. Jdti K^afriya. Sn-Udayardja- 
ndma. Divya-plthdsramas-tasya caryd-ndma Pithy atUadev ah. Pujd- 

ndma Sri-Padmdnandandthah. Gupta-ndma Sri-Atmdnandandthah. Kirti- 
ndma Vibhi$mi-mugihitas~tadd Srl-Lankdnandandthalj. Asy-aiva saktih Sn- 
Padmdmbdpdpu:' (Introduction, p. 68.) 

Dahala was the well-known kingdom in Central India ruled by the Kala- 
churis (Chedis). In the Kdlikdpurdnd (ch. 64, v. 46). Purnasaila has been 
placed in the south, probably of Kamarupa. The Purdna enjoins that god 
Purnanatha and the goddesses Saroja, Santa and Damanidevi are to be wor- 
shipped here. This last-named may have some connection with the name of 
Damch of the district of same name in C.P., which in the fifteenth century 
inscription was called Damanakapura. {Ddynaha-dipaka^ p. 85.) 

It is interesting to note that this ascetic from I>ahala, in Central India, 
should be favoured by Vibhi§apa, (probably a general name for the king of 
Lanka) and come to be reputed to be known by the name of Lankananda- 
natha. Can it be that there was a Lanka in Central India, as discussed by us 
in the note ‘ Simhala in Central India ’ {NIA. I. 463) ? 
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2. UppiYANA. 

U<l-(Jiy!ana is also spelt as Ckjdiyana, Otjyana and Ocjryana. L. A. Wad- 
del identified this with Udyana in the Swat valley. M. Sylvan Lfevi places 
this in Kashgarh. Mm. H. P. Shastri definitely places it in Orissa. Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya is in favour of placing it in Bengal, in the 
Westen part of Assam, (IHQ,, Vol. Ill, pp. 744-6). Dr. Bagchi supports 
Waddel (Ibid. Vol. VII, p. 5). 

If was really outside India, this location must have been long 

forgotten. The Kumarika-Khanda, embedded in the MaheSvarakhapda of 
the Skanda-purmm (ch. 39, v. 133) names it as one of the seventy-two pro- 
vinces forming Bharatavarsa (India). It comprised nine lakhs of villages. 
According to the Pag Sam Jon Zan it contained five lakhs of towns. (Waddel, 
Lumaism , p. 182 ; IHQ. Vol. Ill, p. 745). Both Sambhala and Lankapurl 
lay in it. We have shown that both these places were in Central India (NIA. 
I. 463). 

According to the Nitydhnika-tUakam (p. 68), referred to above, Odda- 
pitha was in Pupdravardhana of Gauda, as, 

Odda-pithe Gauda Sri-PaundravarddRanapatane janma. Jdti- 
BrdhmafjaR, Sdmavedl Trivikramo-tiama. Tasya caryd-ndma Sri-Bhaira^ 
visandthaR. Kirti-ndma Kajinakubje dvddasa-dindtjyarkva sthinkrtas-tena 
Vyomdnandandthali. Kaulam-udyotitam tadd Sri-UdaydnatidanathalL 
Arka-kiratjavaU dcchdditd SrhKiranmandandthalu Asy-aiva saktUi Sri- 
Gagandmbd Srt-V atuldmJbd pdpu'' 

The date of copy of this manuscript is 515 N.S. ~ 1395 a.d. [H. P. Sh.^s- 
TRi’s Nepal Catalogues (I. pp. 111-12 ; II. pp. 70 and 82)]. This Odda- 
pitha seems to be the same as the Oddiyana or Uddiyana-plfha. If so, this 
goes to support the conjecture of Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. But in the 
Skandapurdna, Gauda has Deen mentioned as a separate country from 
Uddiyana. 

According to the Kdlikdpurdna (ch. 64, vv. 43-44) Odra Jala^ila, 
Purpasaila and Kamarupa are the four principal pithas of Devi. Odra has 
been placed in the west, apparently of Kamarupa. Here Odresvari-Katya- 
yani and Odre§a-Jagannatha are to be worshipped, as, 

“ Odrdkhyam prathamam pdtham dvitiyam Jdlasailakani | 

Tjtiyam Purtiapitham-tu Kdmarupam caturthakam || 

Odrapitkam paschime tu tath-aiv- 04 resvarm Sivdm | 

Kdtydyanifh Jaganndtham-04resan-ca prapujayet 1 1 

Jala^aila and Purpapitha are no doubt the same as Jalandhara and Puroagiri 
respectively. Odraplfha, therefore is identical with Oddiy^. This Odra 
again is the same as Orissa. This goes to support the view of Mm. H. P. 
Shastri, but this identification may be due to the confusion arising out of the 
similarity of names. 
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The Kclikdpurdna, as has been shown by Mr. P. K. Code is earlier than 
Nanyadeva of Mithila (1097 a.d.) [JORS. VoL X (1936) p. 293]. There is 
a MS cf this in the Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, which was copied in 
Nepal Saihvat ' yuga kha sva-nayana' i.e. 204 N.S. = 1084 a.d. {Des. Cat. 
of Sans. MSS, Vol. IV, No. 13), So this identification is as old as 1000 a.d. 
at least. But all are unanimous in placing it in India. 

It may be pointed out here that at least four countries in India, well- 
known for Tantricism, viz., Assam, Bengal, Orissa and C.P. claim Oddiyana- 
fntha. It may be that none of them is original Oddiyana, which was some- 
where outside India and was for want of communication long forgotten. So 
the Tantrikas set up this impcrtant pitha in different places to suit their 
purposes. 


I The Editors regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Ghosh which too 
place early in October this year. A biographical note will appear in one of the sub- 
sequent issues of the NIA. — S. M. K.] 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD 

By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 
INTRODUCTION 

The historical province of Kathiawad, or more properly of Saurasfra 
attracted the attention of modem scholars as early as 1822 when Major 
James Tod first unveiled to the world its remarkable and interesting antiqui- 
ties. Since that time to the present day as a result of continuous search a 
large number of inscriptions have been discovered in the province. There is 
probably no part of India of the same small extent which is so rich in its wealth 
of historical remains as Kathiawad. From a pilgrim’s record consisting of 
his mere name in a word or two to the long edict of the great Emperor 
Afeka, from an obituary notice of a villager who met his death in an en- 
counter with his opponents while rescuing the cattle of his village to the 
lengthy inscription giving an account of how the Gupta Emperor Skandagupta 
could get no sleep by his anxiety to protect his vast empire from the invasions 
of the wild Hupas, from a modern record of the digging of a well by a 
pious lady for the use of people and the cattle in a waterless part to the 
important prasasti recording the repairs made by the powerful K?atrapa king 
Rudradaman to the old and celebrated Sudarsana lake, and lastly from a 
short record by which a Jain assembly gave the privilege of engraving in- 
scriptions on the Gimar hill to a mason to the long copper-plate grant by 
which a princess of the royal family of Valabhi assigned a village or two 
for the maintenance of a large Buddhist monastery — all kinds of inscriptions 
on stone and copper and dated from the very early to the vciy late iinK> 
have been found in Kathiawad. 

Fifty years back the Bhavanagar State in Kathiawad made a pioneer 
attempt to collect epigraphical material chiefly with the object of preparing 
a history of the Gohel family to which the Maharaja of Bhavanagar belongs 
by deputing men throughout Kathiawad and Rajaputana. Impressions of 
hundreds of stone and copperplate inscriptions were collected by them and 
selections from them were published by the State in three volumes one en 
titled “ “Prakrt and Sanskrit Inscriptions ” and the other “ Bhavanagar PrS- 
cina ^odha Sangraha ” and the third “ Persian and Arabic Inscriptions " 
under the editorship of the late Mr. Udayashankar Gaurishankar Ojha. A 
few more inscriptions of the province were published in the “ List of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency” by Burgess and Gjusens 
and still some more inscriptions were published from time to time in research 
journals like the Indian AntiQuary by several scholars. 
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As Curator of the Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot (1919-1929) 

I had an opportunity of examining the large collection of about 800 im- 
pressions of inscriptions made by my predecessors, especially by the late 
Mr. Vallabhji Haridatta Acharya from every part of Kathiawad. As a 
result of my examination I found that there are still many useful inscriptions 
which have not been brought to the notice of the public and that even the 
inscriptions which were once published require revision. I began accordingly, 
the work of studying critically all the collections of impressions of inscrip- 
tions not only preserved in the Watson Museum of Antiquities at Rajkot, 
but also in the Archaeological Society at Junagadh, the Barton Museum at 
Bhavnagar and the Forbes Gujarati Sabha in Bombay. As a result of that 
I thought it advisable to prepare separate volumes of the epigraphical ma- 
terial of the province according to the periods and topics. The whole mate- 
rial can be divided into two main classes : The first from the earliest times 
to v.s. 1000 and the other from v.s. 1000 to v.s. 1900. The copper- 
plates of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhl form a very important material of 
the first period and I have accordingly prepared a separate compendium of 
them. Epigraphical material of the second period can be distinctly divided 
into two sections the inscriptions of the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat and the 
miscellaneous inscriptions of the dynasties that ruled in Kathiawad. As I 
intend to publish all the Caulukya inscriptions in a separate series the pre- 
sent series has been prepared to contain all the remaining important inscrip- 
tions from v.s. 1000 to 1900. It excludes of course the Persian and Arabic 
inscriptions found in Kathiawad which, though dated in the period to which 
this series belongs, must be separately dealt with. 

This series contains 200 selected inscriptions taken from all parts of 
Kathiawad. In making this selection attention is paid more towards the histori- 
cal importance of an inscription than towards its religious importance. A numr 
ber of inscriptions specially of the Jain religion are not therefore included in 
this collection. 

A full text of each inscription is given and is accompanied by an intro- 
ductory note giving details of its find-spot, its measurements, its present 
state of preservation, the place of its publication if any, and its historical 
importance. The inscriptions are generally intelligible in themselves and I 
therefore thought it unnecessary to give their literal translation. 

Though most of these inscriptions are useful for our knowledge of the 
history of the province only, they include some which throw important light 
on the general history of India. Secondly, though the inscriptions are com- 
paratively of a modem date, they are not without an interest and importance 
of their own. They are undoubtedly a very useful material for preparing 
the history of Kathiawad from v.s. 1000 to 1900. 

The collection contains inscriptions of not only those royal families 
that once ruled in Kathiawad, of whom very little is known to us for want 
of sufficient material, but also of those that have been still ruling in some 
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part of Kathiawad. The chief family of the former class was the Cu(Jasamas. 
They ruled some time at Vanthali and some time at Junagadh for more 
than six centuries — from about v.s. 900 to 1527. It is the last Hindu family 
to rule at Junagajdh. The history of this family is almost entirely lost and 
the bardic legends' differ so much about the names, number and order of 
the chieftains that implicit confidence cannot be placed on them. A Sans- 
krit poem called Mandalika Kdvya by Gangadhara is found which gives 
some account of the family but it is of very little historical importanca A 
few of their inscriptions give the genealogy of the family, but they frequently 
differ in the order of succession of the rulers and thereby cause some con- 
fusion. Forbes, Burgess, and Gaurishankar H. Ojha took some trouble to 
fix the genealogy and chronology’ of the family but could not do so satis- 
factorily. The present collection is somewhat helpful to us in this respect. 
It contains at least 23 inscriptions, which on more or less certain grounds 
can be assigned to the Cudasama kings. With the help of the various dates 
given by them a fairly satisfactory genealogy and chronology at least of the 
latter half of the family can be prepared. The following kings of the Cuda- 
sama family are represented in the collection : — Mahipjala I Nos. 25, 26, 28 
and 31 ; Khengar No. 33 ; Jayasiriiha No. 37 ; Mahli>ala II Nos. 38 and 40 ; 
Mokalasimha Nos. 46, 48, 51 and 53 ; Meligadeva Nos. 64, 65, 66, and 67 ; 
Jayasirhha Nos. 68 and 69 ; Mahipala III Nos. 70 and 71 and Mapdallka 
Nos. 76, 77 and 80. Some kings of the family are incidentally referred to in 
a few more inscriptions, e.g. in No. 47. Tliree kings of the family are found 
referred to in some Sanskrit Mss. Thus with the help of these inscriptions 
and the dates recorded in them the latter ]X)rtion of the genealogy of the 
Cudasama family can be prepared. 

Mandalika accession v. s. 1350 

i 

I I 

Navaghana Mahipala V.S. 1361 

V,s. 1362 I 

Khengara v.s. 1387 

i 

Jayasimha v.s. 1407 


Mahipala Satyaraja Mokalsirhha v.s. 1440 

V.S. 1435 I 


Mandalika 
v.s. 1452 


Jayasimha 
V.S. 1472 

Maodalllca v.s. 1506 


Meliga v.s. 1456 


Mahipala v.s. 1486 
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Though no inscription of the family is found, which belongs to the 
period earlier than that of king Mandalika mentioned first in this genealogy 
and with whom the inscriptions generally begin their genealogies we have 
reason to suppose that the Cucjasama family had established their rule in 
Kathiawad some time before the Caulukyas had established their rule in 
Gujarat under Mularaja the first. For history tells us of very severe fights 
fought by the Caulukya sovereigns Mul.raja and Sidharaja Jayasimha with 
the Cudasama kings. The founder of the family was Cudacandra as the 
Dhandhusar inscription (No. 48) states. An inscription found at Vanthali 
(see Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Vol. VII p. 171) speaks of 
a king named Mandalika whose capital at Vanthali was seized by one Jagat- 
sirhha, a feudatory of the Caulukya king Viradhavala. As Viradhavala is 
known to have lived about v.s. 1288 this Mandalika can be assigned to the 
same period. He must then be an earlier king of the same name different from 
the first Mandalika in the above-mentioned genealogy. This inscription can be 
assigned to about v.s. 1346 and shows that upto that period Vanthali remained 
in the possession of Jagatsirhha’s family. But in a few years after this 
when the Caulukya rule over Kathiawad was slackened owing to the Muham- 
medan encroachments Mandalika the first king in our genealogy seems to 
have seized back his ancestral kingdom of Vanthali. It is but natural there- 
fore that the later inscriptions begin the genealogies of the family with this 
Mandalika. The family continued to rule upto v.s. 1527 when it was 
destroyed by the Muhammedans under Muhammad Begadha. The inscrip- 
tions show that the Cudasamas had always tried to resist the power of the 
Gujarat Sultans of Ahmedabad in their attempt to subdue the Kathiawad 
peninsula. They also show that the Cudasamas were the most powerful of 
the many royal families that ruled in Kathiawad during and after the sove- 
reign power of the Caulukyas of Gujarat over the peninsula. 

Another royal family contemporary with the Cudasamas whose ins- 
criptions are found were the Vaja rulers of Somanatha Patana. Their ins- 
criptions, however, are not of sufficient importance to enable us to write 
their connected history. The Vajas are supposed to have coi^^ from the 
Ra§trakuta stock. The following are the inscriptions of the Vaja kings . 
Nos. 35 and 39 refer to the reign of the Vaja king Bharma. Nos. 45, 50 and 
60 belong to the reign of Sivagana who seems to have been referred to in the 
Khoiasa inscription of v.s. 1445. No. 62 is the record of Sivagapas son 
Brahmadasa. No. 72 belongs to the reign of a Vaja king named Ramadeva. 
No. 17 speaks that a Vaja warrior fell in a fight with the Turu§kas in Soma- 
natha Pafapa. These inscriptions show that Vaja kings ruled over the 
southern coast of Kathiawad at least from Somanatha P^tapa to una an 
acknowledged the sovereign power first of the Delhi Emperors and subse- 
quently of the Sultans of Gujarat through their provincial governors. 

The Khoi^ inscription of v.s. 1445 (No.47) gives us a very 
ing information that two royal families Makvapa and Vaghela had migra 
from Marwa^ to Saura^tra probably through fear of the Muhamm ans. 
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They entered the services of the Cu^sama kings of Vanthali whom they 
served very faithfully. The Makvana family originally belonged to the 
Brahmafc§atri community but was eventually considered to be one of the 
36 K§atriya families. The Vaghela family in the inscription which must 
have been an off-shoot of the great Vaghela family of Dholka and Apahila- 
patana had probably first gone to Kankroli in Marwad from Gujarat but 
had again come back to Saura§tra some time before the time of our ins- 
cription. 

The Mahuva inscription of v.s. 1272 speaks of a Mehara king ruling 
at Timhanaka. He was probably a successor of the Mehar king Jagamal, 
a feudatory of the Caulukya sovereign Bhima II mentioned in the cop|:x;r- 
plate grant of v.s. 1264 found at Timaiia and published in the Indian Anti- 
quary Vol. XI p. 337. Another Meher family is mentioned in the Hiitasoi 
inscription of v.s. 1386. In modem times the Mehers are found chiefly 
in the Porbundar State and not in the part of Kathiawad where the above- 
mentioned inscriptions were found. 

The Rajput families now mling in Kathiawad are chiefly the Jadejas, 
the Jhalas, the Gohels and the Jethvas. The Jethvas alone have continued 
the headship in one individual viz the Raiia of Porbundar. In the others 
several cadets of the reigning houses have established themselves as inde- 
pendent chiefs. It has been the custom in Rajput houses for each 
son to receive a certain portion of land as his patrimony. Many of the 
most enterprising younger branches enlarged their borders not only at the 
expense of their feudal lord and brethren but at the exixmse of the neigh 
bouring families. In this way kingdoms arose in Kathiawad in course* of 
time until very lately when the advent of the British and their ixrmanent 
settlement have left no chance for any one of acquiring mw territories. All 
these families have left a number of inscriptions the most important of which 
are included in this series. 

Of the four Rajput families mentioned above the Jethvas are sui^posc'd 
to be the most ancient. Their origin is veiled in obscurity. No authcaitic 
inscriptions of the family of early times are found. But this much can be 
said that they entered the province before any other race of whom written 
records exist, except the Cavdas and the Cudasamas. The Visavda inscrip- 
tion of v.s. 1262 (No 2) and the Ajaka inscription (No. 3; probably of the 
same year refer to the reign of a king named Rariii Siriiha, who probably 
belonged to the Jethva family, as according to the bards the Jethvas held 
that part of Kathiawad at the time. The fragmentary Miyapi inscription 
of v.s. 1290 (No. 6) refers to the names of a sovereign and his feudatory. 
The latter was ruling at Mapipur, the ancient name of Miyapi, and might 
have belonged to the Jethva family, since the bards tell us that the Jethvas 
had made Miy^i their capital for some years. The Ghumli inscription of 
v.s. 1318 and the Porbundar inscription of v.s. 1334 mention a governor named 
S^.antasimha, who may be identified with the viceroy Samantasimha 
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appointed by the Caulukya sovereign of Gujarat to govern Kathiawad as 
the Kantela inscription of v.s. 1320 states. It seems that the Caulukyas of 
AnahilaiTatapa subdued the Jethvas and appointed Samantasiriiha to rule 
over the south-west part of Kathiawad. An inscription of the time of the 
Caulukya sovereign Sarahgadeva found at Vanthali and dated v.s, 1346 states 
that Vijayananda, a feudatory of Sarahgadeva, had to fight against Bhanu, 
a king of Bhubhrtpalli i.e. Ghumli. There can be no doubt that Bhanu was 
the famous king Bhaija of the Jethva family whose capital, we know, was 
at Ghumli. The rule of the same king is referred to in the Kansara (near 
Ghumli) inscription of v.s. 1347. The next inscription which can be said 
to belong to the Jethva family is the Raval inscription of v.s. 1375 which 
refers to the reign of Rapa Jaitapala. The Raijavav inscription of v.s. 1474 
states that king Bhanu, son of Simha defeated the Turks. Nothing is known 
of this fight. The next inscription which distinctly mentions the name 
Jethva of the family is the Gosa (near Porbundar) inscription of v.s. 1536 
wh'ch states that Vikamaitji was a feudatory of Fatashah Mahamud 
(Begadha). The Jethva inscriptions of modem times are curiously enough 
seldom found. 

The Gohel family, to which the Maharaja of Bhavanagar and the 
Thakors of Lathi, Palitana and Vala belong, claims descent from the ancient 
Maitraka family of Valabhi in Kathiawad. It is said that on the fall of 
Valabhi they migrated to Mewad by the end of the 8th cent, but again came 
back to Saurastra in the middle of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 
Tradition says that their leader Sejakji took service with the Cudasama king 
of Junagadh. But from the inscriptions it seems that they were first in the 
service of the Caulukya sovereigns of Gujarat. 

The earliest epigraph found in Kathiawad of the Gohel family is the 
famous Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1202 {Bhavnagar inscriptions p. 158) 
which mentions that during the reign of the Caulukya sovereign Kumara- 
pala of Anahilapur there ruled at Mangrol a Guhila king named Muluka, 
son of Sahajiga and grandson of Sahara. Muluka’s younger brotlier was 
Somaraja. The next known Gohel inscription is of Valabhi Sariivat 911 
from Ghelana near Mangrol (No. 5). This inscription refers to the reign 
of the son of Thakur Mulu(ka) perhaps the same Guhila king as is men- 
tioned in the Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1202. The connection of these 
names with the ancestors of the Bhavnagar family is not definitely known. 
These inscriptions show that the Gohels were in early times ruling in the 
south-west part of Kathiawad probably as neighbours of the Jethvas. There 
is no epigraph found td show how and when they were forced to go to the 
eastern coast of the peninsula. The Pamala inscription of v.s. 1453 speaks 
of a Gohel king named Pratapamalla (No. 56) but no details are known 
of him. In a manuscript of Vi§i>u Bhakti Candrodaya we find mention 
of a king named Raval Sarangji ruling at the port of Ghoglia in v.s. 1469 
as a feudatory of the Muhammedan emperor of Delhi. He was probably 
an ancestor of the Gohel family of Bhavnagar. The Mahuvta inscription of 
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v.s. 1500 refers to the reign of another Guhila king named Sarangji. The 
next inscription is from Vartej dated v.s. 1674 referring to the reign of 
Raval Dhanaji. Some more inscriptions of the family of modem date are 
included in this collection. , 

Next in antiquity comes the Jhala family. They are said to have 
entered the province in the time of Solanki Kania II. They have now 
maintained in east Kathiawad and from the parent stem of Dhrangadhra, 
besides other small estates, have spmng the independent chiefships of Limbdi, 
Vankaner, Wadhwan, Chuda, Lakhar and Saela. The records of this family 
though many, are comparatively modem. The earliest inscription which can 
be assigned on sure grounds to this family is found from Patad^ which was 
the early capital of the Jhalas before they removed to Kua and subsequently 
to Halvad. It is dated v.s. 1456. Though it is too much weather-worn, the 
following names of the kings can be clearly read : — Ramasiriiha, Virasiriiha, 
Ranamal, Satrusalya and Jayatkarna. Next comes the Jegadva inscription of 
v.s. 1518 which gives the name of Ranavira and his queen Ramabai bom in a 
Gohel family. Two inscriptions of v.s. 1524 and 1531 icfer to Jhala kings who 
were bhdydts of the main line. The Candrasar lake inscription of v.s. 1534 re- 
moves the wrong supposition that the lake was built by Candrasimhji of the 
Jhala line. In fact it} was built by a man named Dipacandra as the record 
states. The Ramapura inscription of v.s. 1538 mentions the king Vaghji of 
the main Jhala line. The Kua inscription of v.s. 1572 ( No. 89 ) refers to the 
mle of the Jhala king Rapakadeva. The most imix)rtant inscriptions of the 
Jhala family are the Halvad inscription, of v.s. 1583 (No. 93) and the Kon- 
dha inscription of v.s. 1663 (No. 110). The former found in a well at Halvad 
gives a long genealogy of the Jhala kings from Ranamal to Mansiniha together 
with the names of their queens and the latter gives in addition the names 
of four successive kings who ruled in a branch line but probably indeix'ndent 
of the main line. Three more inscriptions of Manasirhha have been found 
one from Velavdar of v.s. 1584, the other from Hampur of v.s. 1588 and the 
third from Halvad recording his death in v.s. 1620. No inscription of his 
son Raisimhaji, who was slam near Ghantila while fighting with the Dedas 
is found. Three inscriptions of Raisimhjis son Candrasena are found, 
one from Hampur of v.s. 1658, the other from Gala of v.s. 1668 and the 
third from Halvad of v.s. 1683 recording his death. There are in this 
collection some more inscriptions of the main J'lala family of still later 
period. Some more inscriptions of the several branches of the main family 
have been included in this series. 

Of the Jadej^ who arrived late in the province in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the inscriptions are comparatively very modem. The 
Jadeja families that have been now ruling over nearly one third of Kathia- 
wad had originally sprung from the parent stem in Cutch. The Jamnagar 
house is the main in Kathiawad. Cadets of this house established them- 
selves in subsequent years as independent chiefs and Dhrol, Rajkot, Gondal, 
Virpur and several minor estates have consequently spmng up. The fami- 
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lies now ruling at Morvi and Malia are the direct descendants of the Cutch 
house. 

Though the earliest mention of a Jadeja is in the Jamla inscription of 
v.s 1461 (No. 61) an actual ruler of the family is first mentioned in an 
inscription of v.s 1622 found in the village Dahisara. It mentions the name 
of Jam Karanji of Dahisara who was but a bhdyaXa of the main Jadeja line 
ruling at Jamnagar. The Dhrol inscription of v.s. 1647 which belongs to the 
time of Jam ^atrusalya is very important inasmuch as it gives the exact date 
of the well-known battle that took place at Bhuchar Mcri between the armies 
of Khan Azam, the Gujarat viceroy of the emperor of Delhi and the army 
of the Jamsaheb under the Jam's son Ajoji and his minister Jasaji. Another 
inscription of the time of Jam Satrusalya is found at Dadar and is dated 
v.s. 1669 wherein the Jam is mentioned as a feudatory of the emperor Salim 
Shah. Modern inscriptions of the Jadejas are found in a large number. 

There is a single Paramara family at present ruling in Muli in the Jhala- 
vad prant of Kathiawad. It is not known if the Paramara kings mentioned 
in the Kherali inscription of v.s. 1319? (No. 23) were the ancestors of this 
family. But the Paramara king Lakhadhiraji mentioned in the Rampura 
inscription cf v.s. 1538 was undoubtedly an ancestor of the Muli family. 
The Paramaras are said to have originally held Than before the JhMas con- 
quered it but no inscriptions of their family are found at the place. 

The Kathis, who have given the name to the peninsula since the time 
of Marathas, are one of the most interesting races in the peninsula. When 
and whence they entered the peninsula is uncertain. The cradle of their race 
is uncertain. They are casually mentioned in inscriptions of other royal 
families, of comparatively modem period. Except the large estate of Jetpur, 
Chital and Jasdan there are no Kathi possessions of any consequence in 
Kathiawad. There are consequently no interesting inscriptions left by this 
race. 

Of the Gaikwad family who were one time the sovereign lords of 
Kathiawad and to whom nominal allegiance is still paid by several states 
in the form of yearly tributes we have only two inscriptions found. One is at 
Loliyana dated v.s. 1784 and the other is in Beyt which has lost its date. 
Both the records belong to the reign of Damaji, son of Pilaji. None of his 
successors has left any inscription. But at least three inscriptions are found 
of the famous general of the Gaikwad who subdued the peninsula for his 
master. He was called Vithal Rao Babaji. His records are found at Tara- 
netar dated v.s. 1867, at Jadeshvara dated V.s. 1889 and at Amreli dated 
V.S. 1873. 

The Muhammedan rulers who in former times mled over Kathiawad 
naturally preferred to inscribe their inscriptions in Arabic and Persian and 
such inscriptions are found in Kathiawad in a large number. But seeing that 
Sanskrit and Gujarati inscriptions were very commonly used by their subjects 
they ordered some inscriptions to be composed in Sanskrit and Gujarati for 
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the knowledge of their Hindu subjects. Sometimes they suffixed Sanskrit or 
Gujarati translations to their Persian inscriptions. 

Though Muhammedan influence was felt in Kathiawad from the very 
early times since perhaps the Arabs invaded Kathiawad and destroyed Vala- 
bhi in about v.s. 825 their permanent connection with the province began 
since the time of the memorable expedition of Mahmud Gazanvi against Soma- 
natha three hundred years after in v.s. 1180. The Verawal inscription dated 
v.s. 1320, which is the earliest Sanskrit record containing a distinct mention 
of the Muhammedans as rulers shows that Mahamud Gazanvi left a governor 
and a force of Musalmans in Somanatha Parana on his departure to Gazanvi 
and that though in subsequent years the Muhammedan element was reduced 
to insignificance it was never completely effaced. The Somanatha Pafana 
inscription of v.s. 1355 (No. 17) records that two Vaja warriors met their 
death at the door of Somanatha while fighting against the Turu§kas in 
1299 A.D. This gives an exact date of the capture of Somanatha Patana by 
Ulugh Khan, the powerful general of Allauddin Khilji. Since that time the 
Muhammedans began to interfere in the politics of Kathiawad more fre- 
quently and successfully. The inscriptions of the Cudasama kings contained 
in this series constantly refer to their fights against the Muhammedan in- 
vaders and though we find from some Persian inscriptions and from the 
Dhamlej inscription of v.s. 1437 (No. 39) that the southern coast belt of 
Kathiawad specially co the east of Somanatha Patana upto Una was fully 
under the power of the Muhammedan emperr rs of Delhi, the Cudnsamas 
struggled hard to keep off their capital, the difficult fort of Junagadh. But 
their inscriptions fully testify that the Muhammedan encroachment upon their 
power was rapidly growing until in v.s. 1527 their kingdom was permanently 
seized by the Muhammedans. The Osa inscription of v.s. 1435 shows that a 
Muhammedan Thanadar was regularly posted at Junagadh whose control the 
Rao of Junagadh had to obey. The Dhandhusar inscription of v.s 1445 
clearly states that the Cudasama king Mokalasirhha was ordered by the Delhi 
emperor to shift his capital to Vamanasthali, i.e. Vanthali, which shows that 
the king had lost his power over Junagadh. One place after another was 
rapidly lost to the Muhammedans. In Gorej near Mangrol there is an ins- 
cription of v.s. 1451 of the Cudasama king Mokalasimha but the next year 
Mangrol came completely under a Muhammedan Subah appointed by the 
Gujarat viceroy of the Delhi emperor Nasratkhan, as the Mangrol inscription 
of v.s. 1452 shows. The Veraval inscription of v.s. 1462 speaks of a king 
named Brahmadasa, son of Sivanatha, evidently a Vaja king as ruling there 
and defending it against an invasion of the Muhammedans. The inscription 
of v.s. 1464 at Veraval three miles from Somanatha PStapa mentions that 
the Veraval fort was built under orders of Muzaffar, the Gujarat Sultan. 
The Vanthali inscription of v.s. 1469 refers to a severe battle fought between 
Raja Meligadeva of Vanthali and the Muhammedans probably under Sultan 
Ahmed. As stated in the Mapdalika Kavya, Meligadeva defeated and drove 
away the Thanadar of Ahamed. This is supported by the presence of an 
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inscription of v.s. 1472 at Vanthali itself. This shows that Meligadeva main- 
tained a firm stand at Vanthali against the Muhammedans. Meligadeva’s son 
Jayasunha also defeated them at Jhinjharkot (modem Jhanghmer) as the 
Junagadh Revati Kuijda inscription of v. s. 1473 shows. The Junagadh Upar- 
kot inscription of v.s. 1507 of the reign of Maii(Jalika and two ipore inscrip- 
tions of the same king which are undated and the Gimar inscription of 
V.S. 1519 show that the Cu<Jasamia king was for some years free from the 
troubles of the Muhammedans. But ultimately in v.s. 1527 the powerful 
Gujarat Sultan Muhammad Begadha permanently seized the Junagadh king- 
dom of the Cudasamas and put an end to their long rule. Kathiawad was 
completely subjected by this Sultan and all the Rajput families that had been 
ruling before as contemporaries of the Cudasamas had to obey the power of 
the Gujarat Sultans as is amply evidenced by a number cf inscriptions. When 
the Mughal emperors put an end to the rule cf the Gujarat Sultans and con- 
quered the province all the chieftains of the province had to acknowledge 
their power. Inscriptions to that effect are found and^hstve been included in 
this series. It will thus be seen that the Muhammecto power over the 
province can be divided into three periods. In the first period the early 
sovereigns of Delhi, or Yoginipur as it is called in an inscription, held 
power- over Kathiawad. Of this period only two inscriptions are found (1) 
the Avania inscription of v.s. 1447 and (2) the M^grol inscription of 
v.s. 1452, both referring to the reign of Nasimddin Mahamud Tughalak. Of 
the second period when thi|||Gujarat Sultans, who mled at Ahmedabad as in- 
dependent kings, held sway over the province, the following inscriptions are 
included in the present collection : — 

1. Veraval inscription of v.s. 1464, Muzfar I. 

2. Pasnavda inscription of v.s. 1514, Kutubuddin. 

3. Gosa inscription of v.s. 1536, Mahamad (Begoda). 

4. Rampara inscription of v.s. 1538, Mahamad (Begoda). 

5. Kuva inscription of v.s. 1572, Muzfar II. 

6. Sara inscription of v.s. 1579, Muzfar II. 

7. Cna inscription of v.s. 1582, Mahamad II. 

8. Vejavdar inscription of v.s. 1584, Bahadur. 

9. P&litat)a (Satrunjaya) inscription of v.s. 1587, Bahadur. 

10. Nagicmja inscription of v.s. 1590, Bahadur. 

11. Bagasra inscription of v.s. 1604, Muhammad II. 

12. Kodidam inscription of v.s. 1609, Muhammad II. 

13. Wadhawan inscription of v.s. 1613, Ahmed II. 

Of the third period when Kathiawad had to acknowledge again the power 
of the Mughul emperom of Delhi the following inscriptions are included in 
the volume : — 

1. Ghogjia inscription of v.s. 1634, Akbar. 

2. iSatmfijaya inscripti<Mi of v.s. 1650, Akbar. 

3. Jamnagar inscription of v.s. 1651, Akbar. 
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4. Una inscription of v.s. 1652, Akbar. 

5* &itrunjaya, inscription of v.s. 1652, Akbar. 

6. Gala inscription of v.s. 1668, Jehangir (Salim). 

7. Dadar inscription of v.s. 1669, Jehangir (Salim). 

8. Ghogha inscription of v.s. 1672, Jehangir (Salim). 

9. iSatruhjaya inscription of v.s. 1675, Jehangir (Salim). 

10. gatruhjaya inscription of v.s. 1683, Jehangir (Salim). 

11. Muli inscription of v.s. 1685, Shehajahan. 

12. Satruhjaya inscription of v.s. 1686, Shehajahan. 

13. Mangrol inscriptiori of v.s. 1687, Shehajahan. 

14. Rajasithapur inscription of v.s. 1701, Shehajahan. 

15. Nagicacia inscription of v.s. 1758, Aurangzeb. 

16. P&tadi inscription of v.s. 1801, Muhammad Shah. 

17. Dhrangadhra inscription of v.s. 1809, Ahmed Shah. 

Though with the advent of the Marathas the Muhammedan power 
over Kathiawad ended and with the advent of the British the Maratha 
power ended, the Muhammedan power is still represented in the province 
by the Babi ruler of the Junagadh state, which is the premier state in 
Kathiawad. The Babi family of Junagadh which entered the province and 
carved out a large kingdom for itself very late m the 17th cent, has left 
very few records. There is only one record which could be included in this 
volume. It is the Simroli inscription of v.s. 1912 of the time of Nawab 
Bahadurkhanji. There are some petty Muhammedan estates at present 
existing in Kathiawad at Mangrol, Maijavdar, Bafva and Dasada but no 
inscription is found of any of the families which could be included in this 
collection. 

There are some inscriptions in this volume which are of general im- 
portance. An inscription of v.s. 1587 (No. 95) from the Satruhjaya hill 
near Palitana is interesting as it gives the names of four successive rulers 
of Mewad : — Kumbhakarpa, Rajamalla, Sahgramasimha, and Ratnasirhha. 
The reason for mentioning them is that the last mentioned ruler's minister 
Karamsi had built Jain temples on the Satrunjaya hill. The Beyt ins- 
cription (No. 167) records that a tank was built in Beyt by a servant of 
the Gaikwad king Damaji, though the island was at that time not in his 
possession. Another Beyt inscription (No. 187) records that repairs to the 
Sankha-N^yapa temple were frequaitly made by the ruling family of 
Cutch. The Gopanatha inscription of v.s. 1750 records that the place was 
in the possession of a Maharastra Brahmachari from the Deccan long before 
the Marathas had any political connection with Kathiawad. 

Of special religious importance are the Somarmtha P^tajgia inscriptions 
(Nos. 19-22) in this volume. Unfortunately they are ail fragmentary and 
give us no dates. But they can be said to* be an addition to our already 
scanty epigraphical material of the history of the Lakuli§a I^upata school 
of Siva worship, which as the Cintra praiasti of v.s. 1343 {Epigraphia Indica 
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Vol I p. 230) shows had a large monastery in Somanatha Patana. The sun 
worship was continued in Kathiawad down to a late period. (See No. 36) 

This collection is also useful for our knowledge of the history of the 
Gujarati language. Most of the inscriptions contained in it are in Sans- 
krit and Sanskrit was the only language used in the early inscriptions. 
The authors of some of the Sanskrit inscriptions have exhibited great profi- 
ciency in the Sanskrit language and literature and poetic genius, thou^ 
not of a high order. The Somanatha PStaoa inscriptions of the LakuliSa 
school, though they are fragmentary (Nos. 20 — 22), the Div. inscription (No. 
29), the Dhandhusar inscription (No. 48) and the Gimar inscription (No. 
77) are examples of this. 

But from abcHit v.s. 1500 we find Gujarati slowly but steadily taking 
the place of Sanskrit in inscriptions. In course of time the use of Gujarati 
in inscriptions grew so much and that of Sanskrit decreased correspondingly 
that a man who set himself to the task of composing an inscription in 
Sanskrit which still was held in reverence by the people at least for its u^ 
in inscriptions could not use pure Sanskrit forms and merely gave a Sanskrit 
appearance to the Gujarati inscriptions. Another point may be noted &at 
in latpr times people did not entertain as much zeal for writing inscriptions 
as they did in earlier times. In the first period, say from about v.s. 1000 to 
1500, we find that the people were very particular not only in engaging the 
services of a learned Sastri for ccwtiposing an inscription in Sanskrit but they 
seem also to have been careful in selecting a good stone which was regularly 
cut and polished and in employing a competent mason who could perform the 
work of engraving the inscription carefully and beautifully. But in the 
latter period from about 1500 to 1900 we find that there is a marked deten- • 
oration in the epigraphy of Kathiawad. 

The reason for this is no doubt the conquest of the province by the 
Muhammedans. When the Muhammedan power was firmly established a 
the beginning of the sixteenth century of the Vikrama era the Hindus no 
only lost their political importance but their civilization and culture was 
awfully in danger specially because of the intolerant nature of the victonous 
Muhammedans. San^rit language and naturally the Sastns who studied it 
began to be less respected and less patronised, and Sanskrit studies accor mg y 
suffered much. Though Gujarati, the language of the pwpe m genera, 
began to be frequently used in inscriptions it was not used in the pure 
specially because the majority of inscriptions in later times was use m 
connection with the memorial stones or pdlias as they are common y ca 
which were generally composed by uneducated men. 

The earliest inscription which has a sprinkling of Gujarati woMs and 
which therefore helps us in determining the origin and history of the ujara i 
language is the Than inscription of v.s. 1432 (No. 36). The language i.. 
much corrupt and therefore unintelligible but it contains the Gujarati gem ive 
form in Jf f Rnr. The Nagicana inscription of v.s. 1434 con. ains 
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Gujarati expression OTTT 3TT nUT m ?[TfW. 

The Osa inscription of v.s. 1435 contains the Gujarati genitive form 
in frJTPFft m and the form ^ in the sense of^^ in the word 
the Phulka inscription of v.s. 1448 the Gujarati expression sn^snsnsqr 
occurs in the incorrect Sanskrit inscription. The Mesvana inscription of v.s. 
1470 contains the expression jtr Uparkot inscription v.s. 1507 

contains some Prakrit expressions. The Khodu inscription of v.s. 1544 con- 
tains a large number of Gujarati forms 

The later inscriptions though they have the appearance of the Sanskrit 
language are mostly written in Gujarati. 

This will show that we can carry back the origin of the Gujarati language 
at least to v.s. 1300. Though it was in common use among the people they 
were reluctant to use it in records and a long time must have elapsed before 
the use of the Gujarati language became so common that a form or two were 
unconsciously used in inscriptions which were meant to be in Sanskrit language. 

What is said above with regard to the epigraphy of Kathiawad applies 
very well to the Palaeography. The script used in the inscriptions of earlier 
period was purely Devanagari and some of the earlier inscriptions are fine 
examples of beautiful script. They are the Mahuva inscription of v.s. 1272, 
the Ghelana inscription of Valabhi Samvat 911, the Verawal inscription of 
Valabhi Samat 927, the four undated Somanatha Patan inscriptions of the 
first half of the 14th century of the Vikiama era ; the Vanthali inscription of 
about V.S. 1346, the Dhamlej, Badula, Khorasa, Dhandhusar and the Junagadh 
(v.s. 1475) inscriptions. The Devanagari script used in the earlier inscrip- 
tions in this collection retained some forms of the older script. The character 
was often suppressed by three dots as in old records. The pi^thamatras 
were sometimes used probably to give an ancient form to the characters. In 
earlier inscriptions there was nothing to distinguish between ^ and ^ was 
frequently used for 

From about v.s. 1500 Devanagari characters were sometimes given the 
forms of Gujarati or Bocjia characters as they are popularly called, though 
all along we find a decided preference for the Devanagari script even in 
the modem inscriptions composed in the Gujarati language. But in com- 
paratively modem inscriptions Devanagari script or rather the Sastri lipi, 
began to give place to Bodia character. The result has been that in Kathia- 
wad people cannot write Devanagari without much difficulty. It must be 
noted here that unlike modem Gujarati characters the Gujarati characters 
used in inscriptions were often suspended to a line. 

No distinct stages can be marked in the script in modem times as they 
were in ancient times say before v.s. 1000. Consequently we cannot show 
differ^it stages in which the script underwent any changes and attained the 
modem Gujarati form. We are only able to say this much that so long 
as Sandcrit language in its pure form was used in inscriptions Devanagari 
script was used in its pure form. But from about v.s. 1500 when Gujarati 
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began to be more often used the characters are seen inclined towards the 
Bodia form. 

The collection supplies some very interesting details about the social 
history of the province. The specific naming of communities and sub-commu- 
nities, which seems to have begun in Gujarat in the 11th cent. a.d. began 
to be very commonly used from the 13th cent, onwards as they are found 
frequently used in inscriptions of the period. Nagara (Nos. 2, 16), Gallaka 
(No. 9) Srimali (No. 10), Osvala, with its Vatasiyaka sakha (No. 33), 
Somapara (Nos. 34, 58) and Barada (No. 60) are some of the community 
names used in the inscriptions. The Khorasa inscription of v.s. 1445 gives 
the origin of the Brahmak§atri families and in the Mahuvia inscription 
of v.s. 1500 the Modha community is said to have derived its origin from 
the hoof of the K^adhenu. The Una inscription of v.s. 1582 gives the 
origin of a Kayastha family from the sage V^miki. 

The Badula inscription of v.s. 1440 shows how high class Nagara 
(Brahmana) girls considered it an accomplishment to be well-versed in, sing- 
ing, dancing and playing at musical instruments. 

The setting up of images of persons not regularly possessing religious 
sanctity seems to have been in use in Kathiawad in the early centuries 
covered by this collection. The images of rulers in Nos. 2 and 24 and of 
parents in No. 16 and of a daughter in the Vanthali inscription of about 
v.s. 1346 {Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. VII, 
p. 179), are examples of the kind. 

Memorial stones or pdlids, raised in memory of warriors that fell in 
battle while rescuing the village cattle or fighting against the enemies are ^ 
special feature of Kathiawad. In fact the earliest memorial stones found 
in India are from Cutch and Kathiawad. They date from the second cen- 
tury A.D., from the time of the Ks^trapas. But for many centuries after 
this the people of Kathiawad do not seem to have favoured the practice as 
memorial stones are very rarely found from that time to the 13th cent. a.d. 
The Lodhrava inscription of v.s. 1323 seems to be the earliest palia of the 
late period and after it a large number of pajias are found throughout the 
province. The pSlias are in fact the chief material for our knowledge of 
the history* of the province of the three or four following centuries. The 
inscriptions on these pajias, many of which are included in the present collec- 
tion, very often give full details of the warrior who fell in the battle and 
therd)y went to heaven (No, 50) or attained the abode of the sun-god 
(Nos. 64-5) or of the god Vi§iiu (Nos. 70, 71) led by the celestial women 
(No. 52 1. 14). 

There are very few references to coins in this collection : the drammas 
are mentioned in Nos. 7, 21 and 26 and the tankas in No. 42 only. Although 
many inscriptions in the collection record the digging of wells in the water- 
less tracts for the benefit of human beings, beasts and birds, the amount 
spent on that account is not generally given though contrary is the practice 
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to-day in the province. The koris were used in very late period (No. 161). 
A rupee is mentioned in Nos. 171, 175 etc. 

The verification of the dates in the inscriptions which are almost always 
expressed in the Vikrama Sariivat ^ows that the calculation of the Vikrama 
Saihvat in Kathiawad was Kartifcadi i.e. beginning with the month Kartika 
as in modem times (cf No. 43). It is worth noting that the details of the 
date given in the records are generally correct. The Vikrama Samvat is 
accomp}anied by the corresponding Saka Samvat in some inscriptions. The 
Valabhl Saihvat is used only in two inscriptions (Nos. 5 and 9). 

I have to thank the authorities of the several institutions, the collec- 
tions of impressions of inscriptions in which I have examined and utilized in 
this series. I also express my indebtedness to all the scholars who have 
laboured in the field before me. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

MY RESEARCH IN EUROPE—Il 


1 have often wondered at why museums and exhibitions could not be made in- 
structive and had puzzled my mind whenever I had occasion to help organise them. 

I realise that the time within which exhibitions are arranged is generally quite 
out of proportion to the manual labour and skill at command, and that financial 
backing is hardly adequate to compensate for the deficiency. This hindrance is, 
however, experienced more or less everywhere. In fact, every device for education 
never reaches the stage of completion or perfection. There is, therefore, no reason 
why one should despair at such common hindrances. Any degree of art or skill 
employed, with a sound scientific background, must bring at least a measure of 
success. 

I closely observed the art and skill employed by the geniuses in the organisa- 
tion of certain state, public and proprietary museums and exhibitions. The common 
drawbacks noticed to some extent or the other, are : 

(a) Non-identification of exhibits. 

(b) Half-hazard attempts at naming exhibits. 

(c) Absence of explanation of exhibits. 

(d) Incorrect or improper explanation of exhibits. 

(e) Personal sentiment or bias shown both in the selection and in the 

presentation of exhibits. 

(f) Mixing of exhibits of different interests, or placing them in inappro- 

priate corners often on account of limitation of space or amilar reasons. 

These defects creep in in spite of all the care taken to avoid them. 

The educative value of a museum or exhibition depends upon the degree of 
skilful exertions put in to make it explicit and simple to understand. A mistaken 
notion, often to be found, is that scholars have a tendency to work more for the 
approbation of their long-experienced and well-reputed scholars in the field rather 
than from the point of \iew of utility, or of those for whom the exhibitions are 
chiefly intended. Really this is not a defect in any way dishonourable, but the 
efforts do not meet with the desired results. Planning and laying out of an exhi- 
bition to suit the average, or even an ordinary capacity and intelligence, is what 
^ould be aimed at. While planning it seems necessary to bear in mind conditions 
such as the following: 

(a) Visitors do not think seriously of the number of exhibits : the scholars, 

however, do desire to include the number, to their own satisfaction 
and relief and delict in acquainting their appreciators with all that 
has been discovered by them. 

(b) A large majority have not the least ideas of the objects which the 
organisers sometimes consider quite common. 

(c) The historical background necessary for the understanding or ap- 

preciation of exhibits is lacking. 

(d) Minds are not trained to derive beneficial knowledge or to understand 
the utility and artistic beauty or skill achieved in the bygone ages. 

(e) A common belief exists among the laymen that proper comprehension 

of exhibits is beyond the average intelligence. 
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(f) Visitors view the exhibits from a sentimental point of view rather than 

from the practical one, and thus do not realise the educative or in- 
structive value ; nor do they apply the knowledge gained for practical 
purposes. 

(g) Custodians, as they grow old in service, do not have the zeal to go 
beyond looking after the safety of exhibits and, therefore, do not help 
the visitors to satisfy their curiosity or to rouse it by their guidance 
and information. 

Museums and exhibitions are owned by either the State or a society or indi- 
vidual proprietors. In London, exhibitions of art or of one’s own attainments are 
not rare features. Exhibitions such as “ Ideal Home ” are an improved and 
systematically planned out model of a “country fair”. They have been commer- 
cialised. Science and technical exhibitions maintained for the training of students 
or apprentices are kept open for the public. Industrial exhibitions are chiefly places 
of advertisement and canvassing. The real aim behind all these is, however, to 
add to the stock of general knowledge not only the existence of so many articles, 
but to train the piind and eye so that it may kindle imagination and inspire some 
towards helping evolution of society and human achievements to their next stage 
of completion or perfection within the minimum time possible. 

With a view to satisfy the curiosity of visitors by way of facilities for an 
easy understanding, and also for their comfortable progress round the exhibits, the 
arrangements in various museums are so made that: 

(a) Each exhibit is placed apart, so that it is viewed without congestion 

of visitors, thus avoiding eye strain and the tedium of waiting for 
one’s turn. 

(b) No exhibit is kept more than six inches deep from the glass cover, so 
that no spectral discomfort is felt. 

(c) No exhibit smaller than a square or cubic foot in size is placed at a 

distance more than three feet deep : this distance being lessened or 
increased in proportion to the minuteness of details, etc. 

(d) Colour effects are maintained. 

(e) For emphasising details of a particular exhibit, it is placed in a pro- 

minent position, so that a closer view is possible. 

(f) Where necessary, all sides of exhibits are exposed to view with the aid 

of mirrors or such other appliances. 

(g) Light conditions : There should be neither a diffusion nor a glare. 

(h) Exhibits indicate not only their individual interests but the corporate 
life of the whole group or section. 

The greater the skill employed in the presentaticn of exhibits, the more at- 
tractive and instructive do they become. The higher degree of perfection is at- 
tained when skill helps to appreciate beauty and utility of exhibits. Some of the 
technicalities observed to secure this end are : 

(a) Presentation of exhibits in their original form. It is more instructive 

to learn the corresponding relation both in appearance and quality of 
thd article as seen in the olden days and that of the present time. 

(b) Showing them with proper perspective : either with an expressive back- 

ground or with a suggestive wwd-picture. 

(c) Arranging exhibits so as to create indi^ddual as well as group or sec- 

tional interests, i.e. either by time, event, progress of development, 
family or stock, culture, art or handicraft, and so on. 
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(d) Avoiding concentration of all the best objects, irrespective of their re- 
lation to each other, at one place simply because they happen to be 
the cream of the exhibition. They are not really as effective there 
as they are while in their own group. 

(e) Giving more space and prominence to an exhibit whenever its im- 

portance or value in the group is to be stressed upon. 

(f) Explaining) exhibits as far as possible by indicating their age, the place 

where they were found, use, possession, their importance as cultural 
specimens, and any other particulars or narration which may have 
brought them to prominence. 

(g) Explaining picture scenes from the artistic and historical points of 

view and if possible giving contemporary details and prices of the 
materials used, etc. 

(h) Supplementing details by noting the whereabouts of the originals when- 
ever replicas or copies are exhibited. 

(i) Ensuring that casing does not obscure the view of the important parts 

of the objects inside. 

(j) Designing ventilators and lights so that no damage through weather 

conditions is done to exhibits. 

(k) Placing at the entrance of every section boards intimating the con- 
tents of the section, thus preparing ground for better understanding. 

(l) Provichng magnifying glasses when demanded. 

-(m) Placing maps and indicators at the main entrance showing the general 
contents and the proper direction for an easy and circular round. 

(n) Providing resting places with indicators and general lay-out plans in 
every section, particularly in larger museums. 

(o) Preventing entry of all such things as may cause damage even acci- 
dentally. 

(p) Providing lecture guides. 

(q) Exhibiting new arrivals separately for some time. ^ 

(r) Arranging special lectures on different sections off and on. 

The educative value of a museum can be enhanced only if the knowledge 
gained carries a permanent impression upon the mind. This can be achieved if 
the visitors are provided with some means for memorising such as : 

(a) Proper catalogues and guide books. 

(b) Picture models and copies. 

(c) Free use of camera. 

(d) Booklets on methods and preservation and presentation of old curios 
and exhibits, etc. 

(e) Facilities for studying exhibits. 

(f) Encouragement to persons presenting or giving exhibits for public use. 
A mere maintenance of interest in visitors is not an adequate return for the 

high cost and great labour involved. Every effort should be made to create in- 
terest in those who have not visited them, but who could have done so if the 
exhibition had been properly made known to them. Some propaganda is, there-» 
fore, necessary and the effective sources through which this propaganda can be 
carried on are : 

(a) Railways and public conveyance companies : to bring, through their 
publications, the exhibition to the notice of all sudi areas as are 
likely to be interested. Some concessions at such periods of less traffic 
are helpful. 
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(b) Local authorities — municipalities, local boards, coimty councils, etc. — 
^ould make it a part of their education propaganda, and advertise 
such exhibitions by placing notice boards at important streets, and 
by issuing leaflets. 

(c) Schools and educational authorities should explain the sections one by 

one to children during school hours— one class at a time in charge of 
two or three teachers. 

(d) Leaflets showing special lectures arranged during a month or a year 

are distributed. 

(e) Leaflets showing the timings of several museums, etc. in the province 

or big cities are issued for distribution. 

(f) Agencies arranging for travels of tourists, etc., should advertise such 

places in their propaganda literature. 

(g) Special exhibits should be brought to the notice of the public through 

talks on Radio. 

(h) The respective Railway stations should make known to the passengers 

the existence of such museums in the locality of the station. 

(i) Notices of special exchanges of exhibits, and encouragement to those 

presenting them should be published in newspapers. 

Such propaganda is paying to the advertisers and also to the public. 

What amounts should be charged to visitors will all depend upon the peculiar 
prcumstances of the exhibitions. As far as possible they should be free, and 
maintained by public funds. 

The details of personal and other items of expenditure, as urell as construction 
of buildings and show-cases and other apparatus, the art of preservation and re- 
pair of exhibits must be left to separate articles hereafter. 

A mention has been made in my previous report that photographs are being 
taken of all the important paintings, etc. concerning India, and cm this occasion 
I thought fit to record the result of my visit to certain museums and exhibitions 
up to date. 

Since my last report of 1st August, I concentrated myself on the study of 
the General and Factory records at the India Records Office : 



Number of Volumes 

Section. 





To be seen. 

Perused. 

Remaining 
to be seen. 

India Office Records : 



f 

General Records ; 




1. Court Minutes 

55 

25 

30 

2. Home Miscellaneous 

547 

6 

541 

Factory Records : 




1. Balasor 

1 

1 


2. Borneo 

1 

1 

. . . 

3. Calcutta 

11 

11 


4, Celebes 

1 

1 


5. Conimer 

3 

3 


6. Cuddalore & Porto Novo . . 

3 

3 


7. Dacca 

21 

1 
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8. Fort St. David 

11 

2 

Q 

9. Fort St. George 

39 

39 


10. Hugh 

11 

11 

• « • 

11. Java 

72 

10 

62 

12. Karwar 

1 

1 ; 


13. Kasimbazar 

13 

4 

* Q 

14. Madapollam 

3 

3 


15. Petapoli 

3 

3 


16. Patana 

18 

1 

17 

17. Rajapore 

1 

i 


18. Siam 

1 

1 


19. St. Helena 

163 

1 4 

i59 

20. Sumatra 

162 

: 5 

157 

21. Tellichery 

12 

12 


22. Vizagapatam 

1 

1 


23. Maldah ... 

2 

2 


24. Masulipatam 

13 

13 


Brithh Museum —Oriental Books and MSS 



i 

Library, Marathi Section 

2 

2 


Total 

1171 

167 

1004* 


• Relate to the period after 17th century. 

For comparison and other purposes, 35 publications had to be gone through 
during, the period. 

Fifty more photographs of old paintings were taken, and two (one Dutch and 
one French) manuscripts were photocopied. 

Just as an experiment, I photographed the whole Music section at the India 
Museum in South Kensington Museums. This consists of more than 150 instm- 
ments—string, pipe, drum, etc.— in 22 sectional cases. If these cases, as exhibited, 
could be shown through Magic Lanterns usefully, I intend to attempt other sections 
from the Industrial and other points of view. 

Among the old newspapers, I noticed that (1) Calcutta Review — 1784, (2) 
Bombay Courier — 1793, (3) Madras Courier — 1795 and (4) Morning Chronicle-^ 
1795, give some detailed and authentic information of the time. These may be 
found worth study by those working on Ryder, Tippoo and their contemporary 
periods. 

My impresdons of the material I have been collecting, as also about various 
other subjects pertaining to Indian History will be given as soon as space in my 
reports permits. 

V. S. Bendrey 

1st October, 1938, 

London, 
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A NOTE ON “ SUVAKlNAGIRI 

The A^kan inscriptions found at Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatihga-Ram^vara 
mention Suvarhijagiri as the seat of a viceroy perhaps under the emperor A^ka. I 
quote the relevant portions from those inscriptions : — 

Brahmagiri 

(S)uvamijagirite ayaputasa mahamatapam ca vacan(e)na Isilasi mahahmata 
arogiyam vataviya hevarh ca vatavdya Devanaih priye apapayati . . 

Siddapura 

Suvampagirite ayaputasa mahamatapam ca vacanena Isilasi mahamata 
arogiyarp vata(v)i(ya) Dev^arh Piye he\’aiti aha ... 

Jatinga-Rame^vara 

... (mahamat)^am ca vaca(nena) Isi(lasi) .. vata(viya) Devanam Piye ... 

The word Suvampagiri is missing from the inscription at Jatihga-Ramesvara, 
but as the three inscriptions are almost identical, it should be supplied in it too. 

These are the only A^kan inscriptions in which Suvampagiri is mentioned. 
The portion of the inscription mentioned above means : 

“ From Suvampagiri, by the word of the ayaputa and the mahamatas, ih-* 
mahdmdtas at Isila are to be told ‘health’ (are to be enquired about their health) 
and are to be informed thus : ‘ Dev’aparh piye orders . . ’ ” 

There is a lot of speculation about the location of the Suvampagiri of the ins- 
criptions. Hultzsch suggests that it might be Kanakagiri, south of Maski, seventy 
miles south-west from Raichur via Hutti. This surmi^j is based upon the fact that 
there are old gold workings near Maski, and kanaka and suvarna mean the same 
thing in Sanskrit. Fleet, on the other hand, is of the opinion that it may be 
Sonagiri near Rajagfha in Bihar. 

Both these suggestions seem to me to be far from the mark. In the matter of 
proper names, one should not be substituted for another on the plea of synonymity. 
Kanaka, Kdncana, bhjhgdra, suvarna, svarna, heman, and so on may all denote gold 
but when they form compounds with other words to denote proper names, one should 
not be identified with another as otherwise it would lead to endless confusion. The 
name Sonagiri is no doubt a corrupted form of Suvarpagiri, but there are so many So* 
nagiris in India that it would be difficult to arrive at a conclusion. One may, how- 
ever, with some probability fix upon a particular Sonagiri if it is within reasonable 
distance from Isila in the inscription which must have been an important place 
existing near about where the present Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga-Rimelvara 
stand. The Sonagiri near Rajagrha in Bihar is far removed from these places to be 
of any use in the identification. 

Which, then, is the Suvampagiri of the A^kan records not far removed from 
the frontiers of the present Mysore State ? I suggest that it may be Dzonnagiri, a 
small hamlet near Yerragudi where recently a complete set of fourteen edicts of 
A^ka were disoovered. The currency of these records among scholars by the name 
“The Yenragudi records'* has been unfortunate. It has delayed the identification 
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of Suvariiijagiri with Dzonnagiri which is far nearer the site of the records than 
Yerrapicji. The reasons for this identification are given below : 

(i) Suvarh^agiri must have been a very important place at the time being 
the seat of a viceroy or a royal prince (if this is what is meant by tlie word 
ayaputa) with his advisors (Mahamata). Apart from the improbability of Kana- 
kagiri near Maski being Suvarhoagiri, the singlet inscription at Maski, which is not 
after all so important except for the mention of the name As5ka in it, it cannot be 
given the same importance as Dzonnagiri with its set of fourteen inscriptions which 
are found only in two more places in India, namely DhauU and JaugacJa. 

(ii) Dzonnagiri is commonly associated with the Indian maize {dzonna in 

Telugu, jola in Kannada and dzavdn or dzdri in Marathi). The word dzonna is 
a derivative of suvarna and is given to maize on account of its golden yellow 
colour, in the same way as the name rdgi {Eleusine coracana Pers.) to the grain of 
that name on account of its red colour. (Skt. "*raga- etc.) Dzonnagiri 

could not have been given that name after the Indian maize that is grown there, for 
on that supposition all villages growing the Indian maize have to be given the same 
name Dzonnagiri. The name Dzonnagiri can therefore be concluded to be a Telugu 
corruption of the name Suvarnagiri through the intermediate form Sonnagiri. 

(iii) The Maski inscription does not refer to mahamatasi or viceroys, and so 
Kanakagiri could not be Suvampagiri, where not only mahamatas but also a vice- 
roy is said to have been stationed. Kanakagiri is not even as important as Isila 
mentioned in the Mysore Brahml records, where at least mahamatas are said to have 
ruled. 

(iv) Sonagiri near Rajagrha in Bihar could not also be the Suvampagiri of the 
Mysore records because, though Rajagrha is associated with Buddhism, no A^kan 
records have been discovered round about that place. 

(v) Suvarhoagiri must have been a place situated within reasonable distance 
of the site of the Mysore records for the officials of Isila to be under the control of 
the viceroy. 

It may therefore be concluded, until more convincing reasons are brought for- 
ward, that the Suvampagiri of the Mysore Brahmi records is no other than Dzonna- 
giri, the site of the newly discovered Aiokan records, seven miles from Gutti, an 
important fortress town in the Anantapur district of the Madras presidency. 

I therefore suggest that hereafter the Yerragudi Brahmi records may be alluded 
to as the •Dzonnagiri (Suvamiiagiri) records. 

C. Narayana Rao 


AN EARLIER MS OF THE AVIMUKTA-TATTVA 


By way of supplementing the information published by Dr. V. Raghavan in 
the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. i. No. 6 (September 1938), page 404, I have to 
note that the Oriental Manuscripts Library of Ujjain (Gwalior) possesses a MS. 
of Balam-bhatta Psayaguode’s, or his step-mother Bhavanl’s, AvimuktOrtattva bear- 
ing an earlier date. The corresponding extracts from this Ms. (Accession No. 402) 
are : 

Beginning : 

II I 


• A stone inscription in the village Gundala m the DhoM y^sakha, 

district {Ep. Rep. S. I. 137 of 1913) records that in S. _14W, Prabha^a, vaiM^ 
Su. di. 10, the MahamandaleSvara Ramaraja Timmalarajade^ Ma J f|stjyals. 
thia village to the God Chennarayalu of Gundala dyiw^y 

The donor was Tirumala I of the last Vijayanagara or the Chandrag y y* 
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*Rif^ rrr?^«il3i5R'i ?ic5n% ?isnf9 

End-. 

«n^4- 

ts FTPf ?I1TR^ I 


^ sRoftqungqt^ ar^nfUcft^Mir II 


f f I 

if lit ST I 


3% ^ I ciq %-. a?n^: II 


Its concluding colophon is :- 


q I ^ 


Obviously the MS is full of mistakes. It contains 113 folios of the size 11 X 4 
inches with a margin of about an inch left on all sides. The number of lines on 
rach page and of letters on each line varies considerably in different portions which, 
rl appears, were written simultaneously by two or more hands. The same dark 
black ink and straw-paper are used throughout, and the MS. though old in appear- 
ance, is in quite good condition. The colophon shows that the copy was completed 
on the 2nd day of the bright half of Karttika in Samvat 1843, i.e. about November 
1786. It is thus about a year older than the Mysore MS mentioned by Dr. 
Raghavan. 


Sadashiva L. Xatre. 


A NOTE ON SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 

AUDUMBARAS 

The Audumbaras seem to have been an oligarchical or republican tribe men- 
tioned in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata (li, 1S69) where they are located 
in the MadhyadeM. The Harivain.sa refers to certain descendants of Visvamitra 
as Audumbaras (XXVII. 1466), but it is difficult to determine their exact relation 
with the people of the same name referred to in the Sabhaparvan. The Puraoas 
(cf. Mark^eya Puraija LVIII, 9) mention a people called the Udumbaras along 
with the Kapmgalas, Kuruvahyas and the Gajahvayas. The last named people were 
OTimected with Hastmapura, and the Kuruvahyas must also have had something 
to do with the famous Kuru people. The Udumbaras must have therefore occupied 
a conti^ous territoty But both Lassen (Ind. Art. map) and Cunnicham 
(Arch. Sury. Rep. XIV, 115 and 135) seem to locate the Udumbaras. who presum- 
^ly »em to have ton the same people as the Audumbaras somewhere in Cutch. 
The HanvamSa (CLXVIII, 9511) mentions a river Udumbara-vatT in the South, 
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while the Manjusrimulakalpa (Ganapati SastrI's edn. p. 633) mentions a city 
named Udumbara in the Magadha janapada {Mdgadhdifi janapaddifi prdpya pure 
Vdumbardhvaye) , Presumably the river Udumbara-vatl and the dty Udumbara- 
pura were connected with the Udumbara or Audumbara people. The Audumbaras 
are also known from coins which come chiefly from the Kangra district of the 
Punjab and which belong to about the 18th century B.c. 

Smith Cat, of Coins, P. 160-61), 


Uttamabhadras 

The first and perhaps the only epigraphic mention of the people called Uttama- 
bhadras occurs in one of the well-known inscriptions of 8aka U^avadaba which 
seem to suggest that the Uttamabhadras were an ally of Nahapana, and consequent- 
ly they must have had their habitat in Western India. 

Kakas, Kharaparikas & Sanakanikas 

These three tribal peoples are referred to in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta along with the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhiras and the Prarjunas. These tribes inhabited the regions on the western 
and south-western fringe of Aryavarta proper, and it is only likely that the Kakas, 
Kharaparikas and the Sanakanikas also occupied the same regions. There is, how- 
ever, no mention of these tribes either in literature or in any other epigraphic 
record/ The Markapdeya Purapa (LVIII, 47), however, mentions a tribe called 
Khara-Sagara-rasis along with the Gandharas and the Yaudheyas, and the Matsya 
Purana (CXX, 56) refers to country named Kharapatha. It is difficult to say 
if the people Khara-sagara-rasis, and the country Kharapatha had anything to do 
with the Kharaparikas. 

B. C. Law. 


NA-LO-THO OF THE VIMUTTIMAGGA 

In Chapter XII of the Vimuttimagga, Upatissa gives a quotation from one 
Ayasma Na-lo-tho (Narada). The quotation purports to say: * 

“ Just as in a mountain- forest there may be a well but no rope with the help 
of which water could be taken out. If at that time there comes a man overcome 
by the heat of the Sun and fatigued by tliirst. and if he sees the well and knows 
that there is water in it, but still cannot actually reach it, then merely by his 
knowledge about the existence of water in the well and by seeing it, he cannot 
satisfy his thirst, so in the same way if I know^ Nhodha as Nibbdna and even if 
I have a perfect yathabhuta-hdmdassam, I do not thereby become a khindsava 
ArahdJ' 

This quotation I have now been able to identify with the following passage in 
Sarpyutta ii, 118 (Nidana-Sarpyutta, Mahavagga, 8th lesson, Kosambi) which is 
ascribed to Narada : 

" Seyyatha pi dvuso kantaramagge udapano. Tatra neva’ssa rajjuna udakavdrako. 
Atha puriso dgaccheyya ghammabhitatlo ghammapareto kilanto tasito pipasito. 

* See p. 126 of my book * Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : A Comparative. 
Study’ (1937). 
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tarn udapanam olokeyya, Tassa udakan ti hi kho hditam assay na ca kdyena phusitvd 
vihareyya. Evameva kho dvuso bhava-nirodho nibbdtian ti yathdbhutam sammap- 
panhdya sudiUhatti, na camhi Araharn khvndsavo" 

‘The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas’ by Prof. 
Chizen Akanuma (1929) also tells us (pp. 48, 194) that there is a whole section 
corresponding to this section on ‘Kosambi' in the Chinese version of the 
Saipyuktagama, 9th lesson in the 14th Chapter. It is worth investigating whether 
the passage in the Chinese version of the Vimuttimagga is ^-ord for word the same 
as in the Chinese version of the Saipyuktagama, or whether it agrees only in sub- 
stance and not in words.** 

P. V. Bapat. 


** Since I wrote this, I could investigate this question and I have found out 
that the passages amcemed are not word for word the same but that they agree only 
*m substance. 
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JACOB WACKERNAGEL 

von 

ALBERT DEBRUNNER 

In der Nacht vom 21. zum 22. Mai 1938 ist Jacob Wackernagel im 
Alter von 84 Jahren still entschlafen. Mit ihm ist eine der merkigsten 
Gestalten unter den gelehrten Erforschem der indogermanischen, griechischen 
und altindischen Sprache dahingegangen. 

Jacob Wackernagel wurde am 11 Dezember 1853 als Sohn des be- 
kannten Germanisten Wilhelm Wackernagel, der aus politischen Gninden am 
19. April 1833 aus Deutschland nach Basel kam und dort als Lehrer am 
“ Padagogium ", einer Vorschule der Universitat, und erst als Privatdozent, 
seit 1835 als ordentlicher Professor an der Universitat selber mit grossem 
Erfolg wirkte. Jacob bekam seinen Taufnamen nach seinem Paten Jacob 
Grimm, dem Begriinderder geschichtlichen Sprachbetrachtung. Es istwohlein 
Zeichen des treuen Gedenkens an seinen Paten, dass Jacob Wackernagel sein- 
en Vomamen immer noch mit c schrieb als schon langst die geltende Schreib- 
ung die mit k war. Auch seinem Vater hat er ein Denkmal der Anhanglichkeit 
gesetzt in einer kleinen familiaren Gedenkschrift zur hundertsten Wiederkehr 
des Tages, an dem er in Basel ankam : ein Zeichen auch, welche Bedeutung 
die Familie diesem Tag beimass ; war doch W. W. durch Verheiratung erst 
mit einer Ziircherin, dann nach deren Tod mit einer Baslerin und durch die 
Verleihung des Ehrenbiirgerrechts von Basel (1837) sehr schnell in der 
Schweiz und in Basel heimisch geworden. 

J. W. durchlief in Basel die Schulen, wobei er am ‘‘ Padagogium noch 
den Unterricht hervorragender Professoren wie Jacob Burckhardt, Friedrich 
Nietzsche und Moritz Heyne genoss. Seine Studien machte er ausser in 
Basel vor allem 2 Jahre lang in Gottingen. Dort machte ihm offenbar 
Theodor Benfey gewaltigen Eindruck. Das spiegelt sich in einer feinen 
Wiirdigung, die den uberragenden Forscher ins rechte Licht setzt, ohne seine 
Scwachen zu verschweigen (Gott. Gel. Anzeigen 1890, 428 ff.) : Ueberall wo 
Benfey mit seiner Arbeit ernstlich angesetzt hat, hat er entweder fordemd 
gewirkt oder aber, was noch mehr sagen will, nur darum seine Mitarbeiter 
nicht gefordert, weil er Ilmen zu weit voran war." (S. 430). Weniger 
bedeutungsvoll war anscheinend fiir ihn das einzige Semester, das er in 
Leipzig verbrachte. Offenbar was seine wissenschaftliche Personlichkeit schon 
so stark in ihrer Selbstandigkeit geformt, dass ihm die Kampfe um die 
Junggrammatische " Richtung, von denen damals Leipzig widerhallte, 
nichts sagten. In der Tat haben Richtungs-oder Schulkampfe fur seme 
wissenschaftliche und personliche Stellung nie etwas ^eutet So viel ich 
weiss, hat er sich nur einmal dariiber ausgesprochen, namlich in seiner ersten 
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Rezension (Lit.bl. f. germ. u. rom. Philol. 6, 1885, 441 ff.), wo er die drei 
Streitschriften jenes Jahres (Curtius, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachfor- 
schung; Delbruck, Die neueste Sprachforschung ; Brugmann, Zum heutigen 
Stand der Sprachwissenschaft) mit unabhangigem Urteil wiirdigt ; das 
Schlussurteil iiber Georg Curtius verdient festgehalten zu werden : “ Wir 
mochten wiinschen, dass die bedenklichen Missgriffe seiner letzten Jahre der 
Vergessenhait anheimfallen und nur die Erinnerung an das lebendig bleiben 
mdchte, worin er in der Zeit, da er auf der Hohe seines Arbeitens stand, 
wenige seinesgleichen hatte, an die umsichtige Besonnenheit seines Urteils und 
seine didaktische Begabung” (S. 445). 1875 bestand W. mit einer Disser- 
tation “ De pathologiae vetenim initiis” (d. h. iiber die Lehren der alten 
griechischen und romischen Grammatiker von den Lautveranderungen) die 
philologische Doktorpriifung in Basel. Dann begab er sich zu einem Stu- 
dienaufenthalt nach Oxford. Es war ihm eine grosse Freude, als er 52 
Jahre spater bei Gelegenheit des Orientalistenkongresses Oxford zum ersten 
Mai wiedersah. 

Noch von Oxford aus meldete er sich 1876 zur Habilitation fiir Sanskrit 
und klassische Philologie in Basel, und bald darauf konnte er seine 
Vorlesungen beginnen : er hat sie etwa 60 Jahre ohne Unterbrechung und 
mit immer gleicher Begeisterung und Gewissenhaftigkeit gehalten ! 1879 wurde 
er ausserordentlicher, 1881 ordentlicher Professor in Basel. Da der Lehrstuhl 
fiir Sanskrit und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft von 1874-1896 mit Franz 
Misteli besetzt war, versah W. die seinerzeit (1477) fiir Johannes Reuchlin 
geschaffene Professur fiir griechische Sprache und Litteratur ; von 1881-1887 
war er auch Gymnasiallehrer in Basel. 

Die hohe Einschatzung der wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten, die er in den 
nachsten 25 Jahren veroffentlichte, fand ihren Ausdruck in der Berufung auf 
den Berliner Lehrstuhl, der durch den Tod von Johannes Schmidt (1901) 
verwaist war. Er lehnte ab, soviel ich weiss, weil er dort auch die ger- 
manistische Sprachwissenschaft hatte vertreten miissen, der er sich nicht 
gewachsen fiihlte. Als dann aber durch die Berufung von Wilhelm Schulze 
nach Berlin Gottingen frei wurde, nahm er die Berufung dahin gem an, um 
den allzuvielen Verpflichtungen, die er sich als getreuer Stadt- und Uni- 
versitatsbiirger hatte aufbiirden lassen, zu entgehen und mehr der Wissen- 
schaft leben zu konnen. Und in der Tat sind die 13 Gottinger Jahre ( 1902- 
15) seine fruchtbarsten geworden. Die Spannung^n der Kriegsjahre fiihrten 
ihn in die schweizerische Heimat nach Base! zuriick, und dort nahm er in 
beschranktem Umfang die sprachwissenschaftlichen und vor alJem die indisch- 
iranistischen Vorlesungen und Uebungen wieder auf und fuhrte sie weiter, bis 
die zunehmenden Beschwerden des Alters im Jahre 1936 ihn zu seinem 
grossen Schmerz zum Verzicht zwangen. Die etwa 20 Monate, die ihm 
noch blieben, hat er in voller geistiger Kraft, aber mit immer starkerer 
korperlicher Mudigkeit weiter gearbeitet. 

Soviel iiber den aussem Lebensgang des Verstorbenen, In der reichen 
sprachwissenschaftlichen Arbeit, die sich in diesem Rahmen abgespielt hat, 
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stehen gleichberechtigt nebeneinander das Griechische und das Indische und 
Iranische. Ks kann wohl hier darauf verzichtet warden, zu zeigen, was er 
auf dem griechischen Gebiet geleistet hat. Aber sein Bild ware unvollstandig, 
wenn nicht unter Uebergehung der zahlreichen Aufsatze in Zeitschriften und 
Festschriften wenigstens auf die wichtigsten Sonderschriften hingewiesen 
wurde : Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen Komposita (1889), Beitrage zur 
Lehre vom griechischen Akzent (1893), Vermischte Beitrage zur griechischen 
Sprachkunde (1897), Studium zum griechischen Perfektum (1904), 
Hellenistica (1907), Ueber einige antike Anredeformen (1912), Sprachliche 
Untersuchungen zu Homer (1916), Vorlesungen iiber Syntax mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung von Griechisch, Lateinisch und Deutsch (zwei Reihen 1920 
und 1924 ; zweite Auflage 1926 und 1928). Nach der Tiefe der Wirkung in 
der philologischen Wissenschaft steht das Homerbuch obenan, nach der Breite 
der Leserwelt in Wissenschaft und Schule die Syntaxvorlesungen. 

Allein hier in einer indischen und indologischen Zeitschrift steht 
naturgemass die Wiirdigung der indisch-iranischen Arbeiten im Vorder- 
grund. Das Hauptwerk, die “ Altindische Grammatik ”, braucht den Lesem 
nicht besonders vorgestellt zu warden. Den kiihnen Gedanken, als erster eine 
geschichtliche Grammatik des Altindischen zu schreiben, hat W. wohl 
in Gottingen bei Benfey gefasst. Denn zu einer historischen Grammatik 
des Altindischen gehort (1) ein genaues sprachliches Studium der vedischen 
Literatur, (2) eine genaue Kenntnis der indischen Grammatiker, (3) eine 
Verknupfung dieser beiden Teile durch die indogermanistische Methode ; und 
gerade die Verbindung dieser drei Vorziige macht die Eigenart Benfeys aus. 
Fiir seine Grammatik arbeitete W. die ganze Literatur der neuen Sprach- 
wissenschaft von ihren ersten Anfangen an durch. Riesige Materialsammlung- 
en hat er so in mehr als 60 Jahren zusammengebracht. Der erste Band, 
der die Lautlehre umfasst, aber auch zum ersten Mai eine knappe Geschichte 
des Altindischen gibt, erschien 1896. Er zeigte die Vorziige der friiheren 
kleineren Arbeiten : Klare und vollstandige Darbietung der Tatsachen, 
sicheres, aber nicht aufdringliches Urteik Ausniitzung and Verbuchung der frii- 
heren Forschung, und das alles auf knappstem Raum in sparsamster und 
doch unmissverstandlicher Sprache. Mehr als 40 Jahre sind seither 
verstrichen, und die Sprachwissenschaft hat inzwischen gewaltige Fortschritte 
gemacht und kritische Zeiten erlebt ; aber eine Neuauflage des heute nahezu 
vergriffenen Bandes wurde nicht viel Aenderungen erfordem. Hatte der 
erste Band mit fester Hand in ein damals viel behandeltes Kapitel der 
indogermanischen Grammatik eingegriffen, so behandlete der zweite, der, aus- 
ser einer Einleitung in die Wortlehre iiberhaupt, die Nominalkomposition 
umfasst und 1905 erschienen ist, ein Kapitel, das die vergleichende und ge- 
schichtliche Durcharbeitung noch wenig erfahren hatte : mit dem ersten 
Wurf gleich eine geradezu geniale Leistung. Es sollte nur die erste HMfte 
sein, und ungesaumt machte sich W. an das vielleicht noch schwierigere, 
weil noch verwickeltere und umfangreichere Gebiet der nominalen Ableitung. 
Aber andere Aufgaben dr^gten sich offenbar in den Vordergrund, und erst 
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dem Siebzigj^rigen kam zum Bewusstsein, dass er der Welt die Foitsetzung 
des Werks schuldete. Da er dazu einer jiingeren Hilfskraft zu bediirfen 
glaubte und dieser mit vollem Recht nicht gleich das Schwerste, eben die 
SufSxlehre, zumuten wollte, erschien 1930 der dritte Band, in dem ich nach 
seinen Sammlungen die Nominaldeklination gab, die dank der vorziiglichen 
Vorarbeit Lanmans keine besondem Schwierigkeiten bot, wahrend W. in 
prachtvoU allseitiger und eindringender Weise das Zahlwort und das Pro- 
nomen darstellte, nicht nur nach der Bildung sondem auch nach der Ver- 
wendung der Formen : Niemand sieht dem Werk an, dass der Verfasser 77 
jahrig war. Aber er selber sah ein, dass er die Nominalbildung noch so weit 
fordern miisse, wie er konne — er hat dieses Ziel nicht mehr erreicht. Es 
ist aber zu hoffen, dass die Vorarbeiten so weit gediehen sind, dass die 
Vollendung in absehbarer Zeit moglich ist. Auch ohne diese Vollendung 
bleiben die erschienenen Bande ein unvergangliches Zeugnis einer geistigen 
Kraft von zugleich elementarer Gewalt und volliger Beherrschung. Fur den 
vierten Band, der dem Verbum vorbehalten ist, liegen reiche Sammlungen 
vor. 

Neben diesem Hauptwerk zur indischen Grammatik laufen eine grosse 
Zahl kleinerer Arbeiten, die dem Indischen toils allein, teils in Verbindung 
mit dem Iranischen gewidmet sind. und eine besondere Starke zeigt W. in 
der Verbindung von griechischen und indischen Sprachtatsachen, wodurch 
ihm manche Erhellung hin und her gelingt ; und auch in den Werken, die 
sich mit indogermanistichen oder allegemeinsprachlichen Problemen befassen, 
spielt immer das Indische eine wichtig Rolle. Es kann hier nicht alles 
aufgezahlt oder gar besprochen werden, was ihm die indische Sprachwissen- 
schaft verdankt. Aber das Wichtigste soil erwahnt werden. 

Die erste Schrift zur Indologie stellt allerdings, wenn man riickwarts 
sein Lebenswerk iiberschaut, einen Seitensprung dar ; der Vortrag von 1876 
“Ueber den Ursprang des Brahmanismus ” (Basel 1877). Er sucht die 
Grundziige der indogermanischen Religion festzustellen durch Vergliech 
der brahmanischen oder besser gesagt, der vedisch-vorklassischen mit 
derjenigen anderer indog. Stamme ; ob sich sein Ergebnis ; “ Eben weil 

das alles schliesslich auf urzeitlichen Vorstellungen beruht, durfen wir das 
Brahmanentum, so wie es war, als ein von den Indem nicht neu geschaffenes, 
sondem nur ererbtes und ausgebildetes Institut betrachten” halten lasst, 
mogai die Kenner der indischen Religion entscheiden. 

“Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen Komposita’’ (s. o.) wird durch 
den Vergleich mit der ai. Auslautdehung in der Wort- und Kompositionsfuge 
als indog. erwiesen. 

Der gross Aufsatz “Ueber ein Gesetz der indog. Worstellung” (Idg, 
Forsch. 1, 1892, 333-436) hat es zwar hauptsachlich mit dem Griechischen 
und Lateinischen zu tun ; aber ffir das Indoiranische ergibt sich daraus (S. 
402-6), dass die indischiranische Neigung, enklitische Worter an die zweite 
Satzstelle zu setzen, allgemein indog. ist. 
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Die Abhandlung iiber “Wortumfang und Wortform'' (Nachr. d. Gott. 
Ges. d. Wiss. 1906, 147-184) zieht ausser dem Rigveda sehr ausgiebig das 
Mittelindische heran, um zu zeigen, dass Setzung und Weglassung des 
Augmants vom Umfang des Wortes abhangen. 

Ein schones Denkmal hat W. in einem Nachruf seinem Gottinger 
Kollegen Kielhorn gesetzt (Gott. Nachr. Geschaftl. Mitteil. 1908, 63-84). 
Kielhorn war reiner sanskritist und hatte keinerlei Beziehungen zur ver- 
gleichenden Sprachwissenschaft, so dass das Nebeneinander von ihm und W. 
keinesweges Schwierigkeiten ergab, vielmehr eine prachtige Erganzung. 

Der Beitrag “ Genetiv und Adjektiv ” zu den Melanges de Saussure 
(Paris 1908, 123-152) verbindet die lat. Genetivendung mit der von den 
ai. Grammatikem cvi genannten Bildung {mithuni-kr- “zum Paar machen”, 
mithmhhhu- “ sich paaren” usw.) Diese Erklarung hat sich bis heute 
trotz gelegentlicher Bekampfung siegreich behauptet ; gerade die Falle wie 
lat. multi jacere “ hochschatzen ”, die vom Lat. aus gesehen ganz unver- 
st^dlich sind, finden als Reste des c^;^-Typus ihre schlagende Deutung und 
bilden damit die starkste Stiitze fur W.s. These. 

Die “ Akzentstudien ” (Gott. Nachr. 1909, 50-63 ; 1914, 2051 ; der 
dritte Teil behandelt nur Griechisches) beweisen iiberzeugend den Satz, dass 
die Stamme auf betontes i, u und r die Neigung haben, den Ton auf ein 
angefiigtes Suffix zu werfen. 

Die enge Freundschaft, die W. in Gottingen mit dem genialen Iranisten 
Friedrish Carl Andreas schloss und die zu ofterem Zusammenarbeiten una 
zu gemeinsamen Vorlesungen fiihrte, brachte auch in W.s Arbeiten das 
Iranische zu noch grosserer Geltung als vorher. So beginnt 1910 eine lange 
Reihe von Beitragen, die Indisch und Iranisch verbinden : “ Indoiranica ” 
(Ztschr. f. vgl. Sprach. 43 und 46 mit 16 Nummem, dann wieder in den 
Banden 55, 59 und 61 mit 20 Nummem) und “ Indoiranisches ” (Sitzungsber. 
d. Berliner Akad. 1918 mit 11 Nummem). Aus der ganzen Fiille will ich 
nur drei FaHe herausheben, in denen es ihm gelungen ist, durch die ihm 
eigene Verbindung genauer philologischer Textinterpretation und scharfsinniger 
sprachwissenschaftlicher Intuition etymologisch schwierige Worter schlagend 
zu deuten : (1) Zum vedischen duryond- “schlechte Wohnstatte bietend” 
verlangt er den Gegensatz*swyowa- und findet dieses in dem sonst un- 
erklarbaren ved. s{i)yond~ (Z. f. vgl. Sprf. 46, 266-271 ; 61, 203 f.) ; 
(2) das Wort kdld- “Zeit”, das seit dem 10. Mandala des RV. vorkommt, 
ist identisch mit dem ved. kdrd - ; die Gmndbedeutung ist ‘‘ das Zustande- 
bringen ”, dann ” der Austrag des Spiels, der Augenblick des Erfolgs ” (so kale 
RV. 10. 42, 9b = kdre, 8, 21, 12a) dann ” entscheidende Zeit ” und schliesslich 
“Zeit” schlechthin (Z. f. vgl. Sprf. 59, 2023) ; (3) kalyina^ ‘‘schon” heisst 
eigentlich “ mit schonen Ellbogen ” ; das Voderglied kali- entspricht dem 
griechishen*KaAi- (das aus KaWi sicher entnommen werden kann), das 
Hinterglied enth^t das indog. Wort fiir Ellbogen, das auch im ai. mt- (wenn 
auch mit etwas anderer Bedeutung) erhalten ist ; das Femlninum mit seinem 
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Akzentschub und seiner Vrkiflexion {kalyamh N. Sg., kalyanah N. PL) 
stimmt ausgezeichnet zu den Regeln des Planini (4, 1, 54 ff.), nach denen 
Bahuvrihis, deren Hinterglied eine Korperteilbezeichnung auf -a- ist, 
eben dieses Femininum haben (Z. f. vgl. Sprf. 61, 191-197). 

Die Arbeitsgemeinschaft mit Andreas brachte als weitere schone Fruchl 
die gemeinsame Herausagabe einiger Gathas des avestischen Yasiia. Andreas 
hatte die beklagenswerte Eigenschaft, dass er die weittragenden Ergebnisse 
seiner unheimlich kenntnisreichen und durchdringenden Forschungen nur 
unter starkstem Zwang der Oeffentlichkcit iibergab. So ist es ein gewaltiges 
Verdienst von W., dass er A. diese Gatlia-ausgaben abrang. Es erschienen 
Yasna 30 in den Gdtt. Nachr. von 1909, ebenda zwei Jahre spater Yasna 
31 und wieder zwei Jahre spater Yasna 28, 29, und 31. Der Krieg, W.s 
Ruckkehr nach Basel und der Tod von Andreas (1930) brachen die 
Veroffentlichungen grausam ab. Doch gelang es W., die Anmerkungen zu Y. 
28, 29 und 31, die seinerzeit nicht mehr hatten gedruckt werden konnen, 
nachtraglich herauszubringen (Gott. Nachr. 1931). (Bci den Ausgaben 
weiterer Gathas, die Hermann Lommel mit Beniitzung der Entwurfe von 
herausgebracht hat [Gott. Nachr. 1934 und 1935 J, hat W. noch als Berater 
mitgewirkt. ) 

Ueberblicken wir das wissenschaftliche Lebenswerk W.s, so miissen 
wir sagen, dass der Gesamtumfang Ergebnis von 6 Jahrzehnten nicht besond- 
ers gross ist. Er hat keine Handbucher fiir den akademischen Oder sonstigen 
Schulgebrauch geschrieben. Auch die Syntaxvorlesungen sind, so begeistert 
sie von den Lehrem aufgenomen worden sind, kein Lehrbuch im eigentlichen 
Sinn ; dem es fehlen darin ganze grosse Abschnitte ( z, B. ist von den Kasus 
nur der Vokativ behandelt !), und was gegeben wird, ist nicht “ Zusammen- 
fassung” sondem eine harmonische Vereinigung und Durchdringung von 
viel Selbstgefundenem mit selbstandigen Durchdenken des schon von andem 
Gefundenen. Zu den> Fragen der “ allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft 
Oder der Sprachphilosophie hat er sich kaum geaussert ; er hatle es 
nicht notig, sich darin eine theoretische Klarheit durch systematisch€*s 
Nachdenken zu verschaffen, weil er zum Sprachwissenchaftler geboren war 
und bei der unscheinbarsten Spezialuntersuchung immer aus dcr sprachwis- 
senschaftlichen Grundhaltung heraus arbeitete. Und wo er einmal allgemeincre 
Fragen behandelte, wie etwa in der Arbeit iiber ** Y/ortumfang und Wort- 
form” Oder “ Sprachtausch und Sprachmischung ” (Gott. Nachr. Gesch. Mitt. 
1904, 90-113), da geschah es immer auf grund neuen Materials, nicht in 
blosser ordnender Wiedergabe fremden Gutes. Er war in erster Linie Forscher. 

Allerdings muss sofort hinzugesetzt werden : dcr akademische I-ehrer 
steht gleich gross neben dem Forscher. Von der Art seiner Vorlesungen geben 
ja die beiden Syntaxb^de eine lebendige Vorstellung, da sie getreue 
Wiedergabe von Bekanntem ; aber in der unhandbuchmassigen Urgleichheit 
der Abschnitte und in der lebendigen Darbietung tritt auf Schritt 
und Tritt der dgenst^dige Forscher hervor. Aus dieser Bevorzugung der 
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Forschung erklart es sich auch, dass er nur wenige Rezensionen geschrieben 
hat : es sind nur 41, und wenige davon betrefiPen das Indische. Aber gerade 
die zwei letzten sind fur ihn ausserordentlich bezeichnend : 1) Die Be- 
sprechung einer kleinen Schrift von Philippe Meylan iiber lat. parricida 
(Lausanne 1928) gibt endlich iiberzeugend die Etymologie dieses Wortes : 
* parso- entspricht genau dem altind. * pursa- das in mittelind. posa- purisa- 
pulisa- weiterlebt, aber im Ai. nach mmma- zu purusa- umgestaltet worden 
ist ; also heisst parricida “ Menschenmorder (Gnomon 6, 1930, 449-460). 
2) Die Besprechung der Dissertation von Ruth Norton Albright iiber die 
vedische Vrkiflexion (1927) kann nach einer sorgfaltigen Priifung dieser 
Arbeit, die in der Vrkiflexion eine indische Neuerung sieht, schliessen : ‘‘Man 
wird wohl sagen miissen, dass die Abhandlung gerade zeigt, wie unmoglich 
die Auffassung der Vrkiflexion als indische Neuerung ist. Es ist nunmehr 
noch klarer, dass man fiir die Erklarung hinter das Indische zuriickgehen 
muss.’' (Idg. Forsch. 46, 1928, 348-352.) 

Der gekennzeichneten Art seiner wissenschaftlichen Personlichkeit ent- 
sprach seine Wirkung auf die Horer. Ob man nun zu seinen engeren Schiilem 
gehorte oder nur klassischer Philologe die Hauptvorlesungen besuchte, man 
stand unter dem Bann des Forschers, der mit unbestechlicher Wahrhaftigkeit 
und gerechtem Abwagen das Richtige sprachte, der auch bei sachlich scharfstem 
Tadel nie verachtlich oder gehassig sprach, aber in Verlegenheit kam, wenn 
einmal ein Selbstzitat unvermeidlich wurde. Seine voile pMagogische 
Fahigkeit entfaltete er in den Uebungen ; da konnte es peinliche Momenta 
geben, wenn Unwissenheit oder Oberflachlichkeit gar zu krass hervortratcn : 
aber niemand konnte es ihm iibel nehmen, weil man wusste, dass er gegen 
sich sdber ebenso ehrlich war und dass er doch voll Wohlwollen war. So hat 
er scharfste Schulung geboten, aber nicht Schule gemacht, weil er zur selb- 
standigen Forschung anleitete, nicht Theorien vertrat. Es mag noch gesagt 
werden, dass unter seiner Leitung drei Dissertationen zur indischen und iran- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft entstanden sind : 1) Th. Gubler, Die Patronymica 
im AlMndischen (Gottingen 1903), 2) Eduard Thommen, Die Worstellung 
in nachvedischen Altindischen und im Mittelindischen (Gottingen 1903), 3) 
Herman Lommel, Studien iiber Indogermanische Femininbildungen 
(Gottingen 1912). 

Wer das Vorrecht hatte, W. auch in seinen letzten Lebensjahren dann und 
wann zu sehen, der wusste, dass das Alter wohl etwa sein bewundemswertes 
Gedachtnis etwas geschwacht hatte, aber seine wissenschaftliche Sicherheit und 
Kombinationsgabe nicht gelitten hatte, und jedermann kann das feststell^ in 
dem hiibschen Aufsatz, den er zwei Monate vor seinem Tod abgeschlossen 
hatte und der nach seinen Tod in den Idg. Forschungen erschienen ist (56, 
1398, 161-170) : “ Eine wortstellung des Pmini und Winklers Aleph-Beth 
Regel,’' worin er in liebenswiirdiger und scharfsinniger Zusammenschau eine 
Regel des P^ini mit Lautspielereien in Kinderreimen, mit deutschen kopula- 
tiven Gruppen {angst und bang usw.) und mit dem altiranischen Gottesnamen 
Ahura-mazda zusammenbringt. 
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W. war aber nicht ein einseitiger Gelehrter. Seine Heimatstadt liebte er 
ebenso wie seine Wissenschaft, seine Familie, seine Schtiler und Kollegen. Auch 
das Universitatsrektorat, das ihm in Basel 1890, 1918 und 1919, in Gottmgoi 
1912-13 anvertraut wurde, hat mit der von ihm erwarteten Tatkraft, Weisheit 
und Unabhangigkeit gefuhrt. Dass er in Gottingen ordentliches Mitglied der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften wurde, war selbstverstandlich : auch mehrere 
auswartige wissenschaftliche Gesellschaften haben ihn zum korrespondierenden 
Oder Ehrenmitglied emannt. Die Universitaten Genf (1909) und Lausanne 
haben ihm den Xitel Dr. &s lettres honoris causa verliehen, die Univer- 
sitat Marburg 1927 den theologischen Ehrendoktor. V<»i all diesen Ehrungen 
liess er sich aber aus seiner Bescheidenheit nicht herauslocken. 

Seine wissenschaftliche und personliche Haltung lassen es begreiflich 
erscheinen, dass er von den Kampfen der Junggrammatiker in seinen fruhen 
Jahren so wenig beruhrt wurde wie von den neueren heftigen Angriffen der 
“ idealistischen Philologie” und der “ Neuromantiker ” gegen die wirklichen 
Oder konstruierten Junggrammatiker. W.s Sprachwissenschaft war elementar 
und darum nicht zeitgebunden. Seine Schuler und die zahlreicheren Benutzer 
seiner Werke werden ihm allzeit ein dankbares Gedenken bewahren. 



A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD * 

{With References to other Sanskrit Texts.) 

By 

E. G. CARPANI 
I. a. 

122. ANVAHARYAPACANA, iti. t the southem sacrificial fire, -nos (nom. 
sig.) : IV, 12.1 ; V, 18.2. 

123. ANVE§AivfA, f. : searching; investigation, -(nom. sig.): IV, 1.7. 
{actio quaerendi [Bopp] ; seeking for [Monier-Williams] ; das Suchen, 
Forschen [Cappeler].) 

124. ANVE5TAVYA, grdv. : to be sought or found out. -yas (nom. sg. 
m.) ; VIII, 7.1, 3 — (for esa dtma. .. satyasamkalpo see Ch. U. VIII, 1.5 ; 
M.U. VII, 7). -yam (nom. sg. n.): VIII, 1.1-2 — {tad mve^tovyam tad 
vdva vijijnasitavyam — M.U. VI, 8 : esa vava jijndsitavyo'nvestavyah.) 

125. AP, f. ; water. [Cf. Gr. a<j>p6s Lat. am-nis, “a river”, for ap-nis; 
(joth. ahva ; Old (^rm. aha, affa{-°); Lith. uppi.] dpas (nom. pi.) : I, 1.2 ; 

8.4 ; III, 1.2 ; 2.1 ; 3.1 ; 4.1 ; 5.1 ; IV, 3.2 ; 12.1 ; 14.3 ; V, 2.2 ; 3.3 ; 9.1; 
VI, 2.4 ; 5.2 ; 8.3 ; VII, 4.2 ; 6.1 ; 10.1 ; 26.1. apas (acc. pi.) : V, 16.1 ; 

VI, 2.3 ; 7.1 ; 8.3-4 ; VII, 2.1 ; 7.1 ; 10.1-2 ; 11.1. adbhis : (instr. pi.) : III. 
11.6 ; V, 2.2 ; VI, 8.4, 6. adbhyas (abl. pi.) : VI, 2.4 ; 8.6 ; VII, 10.2 ; 11.1. 
apdm (gen. pi.): I, 1.2; 8.5; VI, 4.1-4, 6; 6.3; VII, 10.2. apsu (loc. 
pi.) : II, 4.1-2 ; VIII, 7.4. 

126. APA, adv.-prep. ; away. IV, 14.2. 

127. apaciti, f. : veneration; honour, -tyai (dat. sg.): I, 1.9. 

128. APARA, pron. a.: other; latter, -rdiji (acc. pi. n.): VIII, 9.3; 

10.4 ; 11.3. 

129. APARAPAK§A, m. : the latter half of the month, -sam (acc. sg.) ; 
V, 10.3. -sat (abl. sg ) : V, 10.3. 

130. APARAjiTA, a. : unconquerable, -ta (nom. sg. f.) : VIII, 5.3. 

131. APARAHiiiA, m. : afternoon, -tjdt (abl. sg.): II, 9.6-7. -ife (loc. 
sg..) : II, 14.1. 

132. apaSyant, a. : not seeing, -ntas (nom. pi. m.) : V, 1.9. 

133. APAHATAPAPMAN, a. : free from evil or with evil removed, -md 
nom. sg. m.) : I, 2.9 ; VIII, 1.5 ; 4.2 ; 7.1, 3. 

134. APAHATATAMASKA, a. : with darkness removed, -kan (acc. pi.): 

VII, 11.2. 

135. APAHATi, f. : removing; destroying, -tis (nom. sg.): VIII, 12.1. 


• Continued from NIA I. 187. 
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136. APAHANT?, m. : destroyer, -ta (nom. sg.); I, 3.1. 

137. APANA, m. : out-breathing, expiration (opposed to prated) ; “ that 
of the five vital airs which goes downwards and out at the anus ” (Moneer- 
WiLLiAMS). -nas (nom. sg.) ; I, 3.3; III, 13.3; V, 21.1. -ndya (dat. sg.): 
V, 21.1. -ne (loc. sg.) : V, 21.2. (Cf. B.A.U. III, 9.26 ; Taitt. U. I, 7 ; 
II, 2 : Kat. U. V, 3, 5 ; Mund- U. II, 1.7 ; Pr. U. Ill, 5, 8 ; IV, 3 : M.U. 
II, 6.). 

138. API, adv.-prep. : even, also. I, 5.5 ; 10.4 ; II, 1.2-3 ; III, 11.6 ; 
IV, 15.1 ; V, 10.10 ; 24.4 ; VI, 7.3, 5 ; VII, 5.2 ; 8.1 ; 9.1 ; 13.1 ; 15.3 ; 
VIII, 3.2 ; 4.2 ; 10.14. 

139. APIDHANA, n. : cover, -nam (nom. sg.) ; VIII, 3.1. 

140. APiPASA, a. : free from thirst, -sas (nom. sg. m.) : III, 17.6 ; 
VIII, 1.5 ; 7.1, 3. 

141. APUPA, m. : cake, -pas (nom. sg.) : III, 1.1. 

142. aprati§thita, a. : unfixed, -tarn (nom. sg. n.): I, 8.6. 

143. APRAMATTA, a. : attentive, -tas (nom. sg. m.): I. 3.12; II, 22.2. 
(Cf. KatU. VI, 11 ; Mund-U. II, 2.4.). 

144. APRAMADA, z. : not negligent, -das (nom. sg. m.): V, 2.8. 

145. APRAVARTIN, z. : not flowing forth, -ti (nom. sg. n.) : III, 12.9. 

-tinim (acc. sg. f.): Ill, 12.9. (Ch. U. purifom apravarti == B.A.U. II, 1.5.) 

146. APRAl^JANT, a. : not breathing in. -nan (nom. sg. m.): I, 3. 3-5. 

147. APRAPYA, grd. : not having found. VIII, 9.1 ; 10.1 ; 11.1. 

148. APRIYAVETT?, m. : one who feels unpleasant things, -td (nom. 
sg.): VIII, 10.2, 4. 

149. APROCYA, grd. : not having taught. IV, 10.2. 

150. APSUMANT, a. : having water, -man (nom. sg. m.): II, 4.2. 

151. ABALA, a. : feeble. -Idndm (gen. pi.): IV, 4.5. 

152. ABALIMAN, m. : feebleness, -mdnam (acc. sg.) : VIII, 6.4. 

153. ABODDHR, m. : non-perceiver. -dhd (nom. sg. ) : VII, 9.1. 

154. ABRAHMAi^iA, m. : not a Brahman, -tfos (nom. sg.): IV, 4.5. 

155. ABHAYA, a. : unfearful, not dangerous ; n. ; security, -yam (nom. 
sg. n. and acc. sg. m.) : I, 4.4-5 ; IV, 15.1 ; VIII, 3.4 ; 7.4 ; 8.3 ; 10.1 ; 11.1. 
-yds (nom. pi. m.): I, 4.4 (Cf. B.A.U., IV, 4.25.) 

156. ABHIKAMA, m. : desire; a.: well-disposed to (acc. -®). -mas 
(nom. sg. m.): VIII, 2.10. -mas (nom. pi. m.): VIII, 1.5. (See Senart, 
op. cit., p. 108 f.) 

157. ABHITAS, adv. : near, around. Ill, 1.4 ; 2.3 ; 3.3 ; 4.3 ; 5.3 ; 
VIII, 6.4. 

158. ABHINADDHAK5A, a.: blindfold, -sas (nom. sg. m.): VI, 14.1. 
-som (acc. sg. m.) : VI, 14.1. 

159. ABHINANDA, m. : wish, desire, -das (nom. pi.); V, 8.1. 

160. ABHINAHANA, n. : bandage, -nam (acc. sg.): VI, 14.2. 

161. ABHIPRATARIN, proper name (m.); descendant of Kakaasena. 
-rkfom (acc. sg.): IV, 3.5. -(voc. sg.): IV, 3.6. 

162. ABHiVYAHARA, m. : Utterance, -raya (dat. sg.): VIII, 12.4. 
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163. ABHiSAYAM, adv. : at sunset. IV, 6.1 ; 7.1 ; 8.1. 

164. ABHYA^A, m. : hope ; hope of gaining, -sas (nom. sg.) : I, 3.12 ; II, 
1.4 ; III, 19.4 ; V, 10.7. , 

165. ABHRA, n. : cloud, -ram (nom. s.) : V, 5.1 ; 10.5-6 ; VIII, 12.2. 
-rani (nom. pi.): II, 15.1. 

166. AMA-, pron. stem : this, he. V, 2.6.^ 

167. AMATA, a. : unthought, -tarn (nom.-acc. sg. n.) : VI, 1. 3^ ; 4.5. 

168. AMATVA, grd. without thinking (not having thought). VII, 18.1. 

169. AMANAS, a. : without mind, -nasas (nom. pi.) : V, 1.11. 

170. AMANTR, m. : non-thinker, -ta (nom. sg.): VII, 9.1. 

171. AMA, adv. ; at home. V, 2.6. 

172. AMAVASYA, f. : night of new moon, -yayam (loc. sg.) : V, 2.4. 

173. AMUTRA, adv. : there. VIII, 1.6. 

174. AMULA, a. : rootless ; without support, -lam (nom. sg. n.) : 
VI, 8.3, 5. 

175. AM8TA, a. : immortal ; n. : immortality ; nectar.^ -fcs (nom 

s. m.): I, 4.5. -tarn (nom.-acc. sg. n., acc. sg. m.): I, 4.4, 5; III, 6.1, 3; 

7.1, 3 ; 8.1, 3 : 9.1, 3 ; 10.1, 3 ; 12.6 ; IV, 15.1 ; VII, 24.1 ; VIII, 3.4, 5 ; 

7.4; 8.3; 10.1; 11.1; 14.1. -td (nom. sg. f.): I, 4.5. -tasya (gen. sg.): 
VNI, 12.1. -Ids (nom. pi. m.-f.): I, 4.4 ; III, 1.2 ; 2.1 ; 3.1 ; 4.1 ; 5.1, 4. 
-tdni (nom. pi. n.): Ill, 5.4. -tdndm (gen. pi.): Ill, 5.4. 

176. AM8TATVA, n. : immortality, -vam (acc. sg.) : II, 22.2 ; 23.2 ; 
VIII, 6.6. 

177. AMOGHA, a.: unfailing; fruitful, -ghds (nom. pi. m.); VII, 

14.2. 

178. AYA, m. : course, -yds (nom. pi.) : IV, 1.4, 6. 

179. AYAJAMANA, a. : impious, -nam (acc. sg. m.) : VIII, 8.5. ' 

180. AYASYA, proper name (m.). -yas (nom. sg.) : I, 2.12. -yam 
(acc. sg.) : I, 2.12.* 

181. ARA (1), m. ; the spoke of a wheel, -rds (nom. pi.): VII, 15.1. 

182. ARA (2), m. ; name of an ocean in Brahma’s world, -ras (nom. 
sg.) : VIII, 5.3. -ram (acc. sg.) : VIII, 5.4.— (Cf. Kau§. U.. I. 3.) 

1. Deussen’s rendering of ama by “ Gewaltige ” is wrong. See Wackernacel, 
Mtindische Grammatik, III, 53b. Cf. B.A.U., VI, 420 :— 

gsiR ^ II 

2. tarn ha pita uvaca : svetaketo yan nu, saumya, idam mahd-mand anucana- 
mdni stahdho*s%, uta tarn ddesam aprdk^ih, yena a-srutam srutarh bhavati, a-matam 

matam, a~vijndtam vijndtam iti || Cf. MuiiiJ. U. I, 1.3 : — . , 

... cf. also B.A.U. II, 4.5 end, and IV, 5.6 end. See Senart, op, 

cit,y p. 77, foot-note 1. 

3. Emblica officinalts ; Terminalia citrina Roxb ; Cocculus cordifolius ; Pipei 
longum ; Ocymum sanctum, etc. 

4. Ayasya, name of an Angiras ; cf. RV., X, 108.8. Mystical name of the 
chief vital air (Monier- Williams). 
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183. ARAijiYA, n. : forest, -ye (loc. sg.) : V, 10.1. 

184. ARAi^YAYANA, n. : becoming a hermit ; hermit life, -warn (nom. 
sg.): VIII, 5.3.— (Cf. Kau§.U.. I, 3.) 

185. ARi, a. : devoted ; hostile : m. : enemy. See No. 187. 

186. arista, a. : unhurt, -tarn (acc. sg. m.): Ill, 15.3. 

187. ARE, interjection of address. IV, 1.3, 5, 7, 8 ; 2.3, 5. 

188. ARCis, f. : light, flame, -(nom. sg.) : V, 4.1 ; 6.1 ; 7.1 ; 8.1. -iom 
(acc. sg.); IV, 15.5; V, 10.1. -$as (abl. sg.): IV, 15.5; V, 10.1. 

189. arnava, a. : waving ; m. : wave, stream, sea. -vau (nom. -acc. 
du. m.) : Vlli, 5.3, 4. 

190. ARTHA, m. : object; aim; utility, -thena (instr. sg.): V, 11.6. 

191. ARDHA, m. : side, part; place, -dham (acc. sg.) ; V, 3.4, 6. 

192. ARVANC, a. : turned towards ; coming near or to meet any one. 
-ak (acc. sg. n.): Ill, 10.4. -aiicas (nom. pi.): 1, 7.6, 8. 

193. ARHAl;iA, f. : veneration, -nam (acc. sg.): V, 3.6; 11.5. 

194. ALANKARA, m. : ornament, decoration, -retia (instr. sg.): VIII, 
8.5. 

195. ALABDHVA, grd. : without grasping. VI, 8.2. 

196. ALFA, a. : small, minute, -pam (nom. sg. n.): VII, 24.1. -pe 
(loc. sg.): VII, 23.1. -pas (nom. pi. m. ) : VII. 6.1. 

197. ALPAVID, a. : knowing little, -vit (nom. sg. m. ): VII, 5.2. 

198. AVADANT, a. : not speaking, -nlas (nom. pi.) ; V, 1.8. 

199. AVABH5[THA, m. ; purification by bathing after a sacrifice, -thas 
(nom. sg.) : III, 17.5. 

200. AVARAPURUSA, m. : descendant. - 5 ds (nom. pi): IV, 11.2; 12.2; 

13.2. 

201. AVAKIN, a. : not speaking, -fei (nom. sg.); Ill, 14.2, 4. 

202. AVANTARADI§, f. : intermediate direction, -ias (nom. pi): V, 6.1. 

203. AVI, m. : sheep, -vayas (nom. pi): II, 6.1 ; 18.1. 

204. AVijANANT, a. : not understanding, undisceming. -nan (nom. sg. 
m.): VII, 17.1. 

205. AVijNATA, a.: undistinguished, -tarn (nom.-acc. sg. n.): VI, 
1.3 ; 4.5, 7. 

206. AVijNAT?, m. : non-discemer. -ta (nom. sg.): VII. 9.1. 

207. AViTTi, f. : the not finding ; the not possessing, -tya (instr. sg.) : 
I. 11.2. 

1. "Le texte est id trouble. Je ne puis considerer comme admissible I'inter- 
pr^tation de yathavidhanam guroh karmatisesena que sugg^re Safikara. II faudrait 
au moins que toute la locution fflt remas.ste en un seul compost, et cela m§tne serait 
diffidlement admissible. J’ai done traduit avec I’addition de kyiva, introduit par 
BOhtlingk ; mais je ne saurais dire que I’alt^ration suppos^e d’une lecture a fadle 
me semble plaudble. En tout cas cette hypoth^se implique la correction de atUe- 
fetta qui ne donne aucun sens en avHeyeva ; mais cet avise^etjta e.st lui-mSme bien 
faible et bien superflu, et devrait en tout cas beaucoup plutdt porter sur la suite : 
bref, je ne puis rien faire ni de atise^ena ni de aviie$ena abhisamavjtya" Senart, op. 
dt., p. 121. 
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208. AVITTVA, grd. : not having found. I, 2.9. 

209. AVIDDHA, a. : unpierced ; unhurt, -dhas (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 

4.2. 

210. AVIDYA, f. : ignorance ; spiritual ignorance, illusion. — (nom. 
sg.): I, 1.10. 

211. AVIDVANS, a.: not knowing, -dvdn (nom. sg. m.): I, 10.9-11; 
11.4-9 ; V, 11.5 ; 24.1. -du?dm (gen. pi.) : VIII, 6.5. 

212. AVi§E§A, a. ; uniform, without difference (instr. as adv. : in ge- 
neral). (instr. sg.) : VIII, 15.1. 

213. AVYATHAMANA, a. : not trembling, -nas (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 4.3 ; 

5.3. -nan (acc. pi.): VII, 4.3 ; 5.3. 

214. A§ANAYA, f. : hunger, -(nom. sg.) : VI, 8.3. 

215. A§ANAYAPIPASA, f.: hunger and thirst, -se (acc. du.): VI, 8.3. 

216. A§ANi, m f. : thunderbolt ; a missile, -ms (nom. sg.) : V, 5.1. 

217. A§ARiRA, a. : bodiless, -ras (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 12.2. -ram (acc. 
sg. m.): VIII, 12.1. -rasya (gen. sg. m.) : VIII, 12.1. -ra^ii (nom. pi. n.): 
VIII, 12.2. 

218. A§?iviVANT, a. : not hearing, -ntas (nom. pi.) : V, 1.10. 

219. aSman, m. : stone, hard stone, rock, -md (nom. sg.) : I, 2.8 -mdnam 
(acc. ag.): I, 2.7, 8. 

220. A^RAVAi^iYA grdv : not to be heard, -yam (acc. sg. n.) : I, 2.5. 

221. A§RUTA, a. : unheard ; inaudible ; unknown, -tam (nom.-acc. sg. 
n.) : VI, 1.3 : 4.5. 

222. aSrotr, m. : non-hearer, -td (nom. sg.): VII, 9.1. 

223. aSva, m. : horse, -vas (nom. sg.): VIII, 13.1. -vds (nom. pi.): 

VII, 6.1 : 18.1. 

224. AgvATARiRATHA, m. : chariot drawn by mules (female mules). 
-thas (nom. sg.) : IV, 2.2, 4 ; V, 13.2. -tham (acc. sg.) : IV, 2.1, 3. 

225. aSvattha, m. : sacred fig-tree (Ficus religiosa). -thas (nom. sg.): 

VIII, 5.3. 

226. aSvanaya, m. : horse-herd, -yas (nom. sg.) : VI, 8.5, 3. 

227. A^VAPATi, proper name (m.): Ved. Lord of horses; name of a 
King, -tis (nom. sg.) : V, 11.4. 

228. A§TAMA, a. : eighth, -mas (nom. sg. m.): I, 1.3. 

229. a§tacatvarin§ad, num : forty-eight. -§at (nom.) Ill, 16.5. 

230. a§tacatvarin§adak?ara, a. : having forty-eight syllables, -rd 
(nom. sg. f.): Ill, 16.5. 

231. ASAMVIDANA, a. : not covenanting, -nou (nom. du. m.) : VIII, 
7.2. 

232. ASAK?T, adv. : not once. V, 10.8. 

233. ASANKALPANiYA, grdv. : not to be conceived, -yam (acc. sg. n.): 
I, 2.6. 

234. ASANT, a. : non-being ; not existing, -sat (nom. sg. n.) : III, 19.1 ; 
VI, 2.1. -satas (abl. sg.) : VI, 2.1, 2. 

235. ASAMBADHA, a. : unconfined, -dhdn (acc. pi.) : VII, 12.2. 
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236. ASAMBHEDA, m. : separation, -ddya (dat. sg.): VIII, 4.1. 

237. ASAHASRA n. : less than thousand. -reTfa (instr. sg.): IV, 4.5. 

238. ASADHU, a. : not good. -(nom.-acc. sg. n.) : II, 1.1, 3 ; VII, 2.1 ; 

7.1. -dhund (instr. sg.) : II, 1.2. 

239. ASAMAN, n. : non-S^an. -ma (nom. sg.): II, 1.1, 3. -mnd 
(instr. sg.) : II, 1.2. 

240. ASUKHA, a. : unhappy ; sorrowful.-feliam (acc. sg. n.) : VII, 22.1. 

241. ASURAS, m. : demons, (pi.) : I, 2.2-7 ; 8.4. -ran (acc. pi.) : 
VIII, 8.4. -rdifdm (gen. pi.): VIII, 7.2 ; 8.5. 

242. ASAU, demonstr. pron. ; that, yon. -(nom. sg. m.): I, 3.1, 2; 

5.1 ; 8.5 ; 10.6 ; II, 10.5 ; III, 1.1 ; 19.3 ; V, 3.3 ; 4.1 ; 10.8 ; VIII, 6.1. atnum 

(acc. sg. m.) : I, 3.2 ; 10.7 ; II, 9.1, 8 ; VII, 3.1 ; 7.1 ; 14.1 ; VIII, 6.2 ; 8.4, 5. 

amund (instr. sg.) : I, 7.7 ; III, 15.3. amu?mdt (abl. sg.) : I, 6.8 ; 7.7 ; VIII, 

6.2 ; 12.2. amu?ya (gen. sg.) : I. 7.5 ; 8.5, 7 ; VI, 9.2. amu$min (loc. sg.) : 
I, 9.4 : IV, 11.2 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; V, 1.3 ; VIII, 6.2. 

243. ASTA, n. : home, -tarn (nom. -acc. sg.) : I, 9.1 ; II, 14.1 ; III, 6.4 ; 
7.4 ; 8.4 ; 9.4 ; 10.4 ; 11.1 ; IV, 3.1. 

244. ASTAMAYA, m. : disappearance, setting, -ydt (abl. sg.): II, 9.7. 

245. ASTHi, n. : bone. -(nom. sg.): II, 19.1 ; VI, 5.3. 

246. ASMATKULiNA, a. : belonging to our family, -nas (nom. sg. m.) : 
VI, 1.1. 

247. ASMADVIDYA, f : knowledge of ourselves, -(nom. sg. ) : IV’, 14.1. 

248. ASMARANT, 3. : not remembering, -ntas (nom. pi.) : VIII, 13.1. 

249. ASRAMA, a.: not stiff; not lame, -mas (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 

10.1. 3. 

250. AHA, pci. : certainly ; surely ; of course. VIII, 11.2. 

251. ahamSreyas, n. : claiming superiority for one’s self (MONIER- 
WlLLlAMS). -yasi (loc. sg.): V, 1.6. 

252. ahankar^eSa, m. : doctrine of the Self. 4as (nom. sg.): VII. 

25.1. 

253. AHAN, n. : day. -has (nom.-acc. sg.): IV, 15.5; V, 4.1; 10.1; 
VIII, 3.2-3, 5; 4.2. -hnas (abl. sg.): IV, 15.5; V, 10.1. -hdni (acc. pi.): 
VI, 7.1, 2. 

254. AHAM, pron. (I pers.) : I. -(nom. sg.) : I, 5.2, 4 ; 8.7, 8 ; 11.1, 2 ; 

III, 11.2 ; 15.2 ; 16.2, 4, 6, 7 ; IV, 1.8 ; 4.1, 2, 4 ; 10.5 ; 11.1 ; 12.1 ; 13.1 ; 
14.3 ; V, 1.6, 13, 14 ; 2.6 ; 3.5 ; 11.3, 5 ; VI, 3.2 ; 3.2 ; 10.1 ; VII, 1.3 ; 16.1 : 

24.2 ; 25.1 ; VIII, 9.1, 2 ; 10.2, 4 ; 11.1, 2 ; 14.1. mdm (acc. sg.) : II, 9.1 ; 

IV, 1.5 : V, 11.3 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; 14.2 ; 15.2 ; 16.2 ; 17.2 ; VI, 15.1 ; VIII, 6.4. 

md (acc. sg.): I, 10.6 ; 11.4, 6, 8 ; 12.3 ; III, 16.7 ; IV, 2.4, 5 ; 4.4 ; 14.2 ; 

V, 2.6 ; 3.4, 5 ; VI, 5.4 ; 6.5 ; 7.2 ; 8.7 ; 9.4 ; 10.3 ; 11.3 ; 12.3 ; 13.1-3 ; 14.3 ; 

15.3; 16.3; VII, 1.1, 3. mayd (instr. sg.): I, 11.5, 7, 9; IV, 1.4, 6. me 
(dat.-gen. sg.) : I, 10.2, 3, 4 ; 11.3 ; II, 24.5, 9, 14 ; III, 14.3, 4 ; 16.2, 4, 6 : 
IV, 2.2 : 5.2 ; 6.3 ; 7.3 ; 8.3 ; 9.2 ; 14.3 ; V, 2.1, 2 ; 3.6 ; 11.5 ; VI, 1.7 ; 3.4 ; 
4.7 ; 7.4 ; 8.1, 3 ; VII, 1.3, 5 ; 2.2 ; 3.2 ; 4.3 ; 5.3 ; 6.2 ; 7.2 ; 8.2 ; 9.2 ; 10.2 : 

11.2 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; 14.2 ; VIII, 8.1. mat (abl. sg.) : V, 1.8-11. mama (gen. 
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8g.) : I, 5.2, 4 ; 11.3. avam (nom. du.) : VIII, 8.1, 3. vayam (nom. pi.) : 
I, 8.5, 7 ; II, 24.4, 8, 12-13 ; III, 17.7 ; IV, 3.7 ; 11.2 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; V, 2.7. 
nas (acc.-dat.-gen. pi.) : I. 12.2 ; II, 1.3 ; IV, 5.1 ; 10.4 ; V, 1.7, 12 ; 11.1, 6 ; 
VI, 4.5. 

255. AHAHA, inter], of joy, surprise, sorrow, etc. IV, 2.3, 5. 

256. AHiMSANT, a. ; not hurting ; harmless, -son (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 

15.1. 

257. AHIMSA, f. : harmlessness ; not injuring anything, -(nom. sg.) : 
III, 17.4. 

AH8DAYAJNA, a. : not knowing the heart, -mm (nom.-acc. sg. n.) : VII, 
2.1 ; 7.1. 

259. AHORATRA, n. : day and night, -re (acc. du.) : VIII, 4.1. 

{To be continued.) 



A NARRATIVE & CRITICAL HISTORY OF ADEN 

By 

ABDULLA YAQUB KHAN, Aden, 

Introduction 

The annals of Aden are so interwoven and blended with the histories of 
Yemen, Ottoman Empire, Portugal, and other countries that it has for ages 
baffled historians to present a harmonious and linked account of its hoary 
past ; mystical decline and fall ; squirming rise and growth, and ultimate lift 
to a position of the highest magnitude in the diadem of the British Empire. 

Here I propose to give a synopsis of my history which will be narrated 
at greater length in this paper, disclosing many facts hitherto unpublish- 
ed — ^the fruit of my several years’ research in such a place like Aden, 
where not a single public library exists. 

Before narrating the history of the place one ix>int has to be determined 
— a point which will decide the commercial importance of this port. Aden is 
a barren place and, situated as it is in the torrid zone, is almost devoid of 
vegetation. The heat, the poignancy of its atmosphere, the Shamal, and the 
hot blast during summer, are apprehended for a veritable inferno. It pro- 
duces nothing worth naming, and entirely depends on Yemen for its vegetable, 
fodder and fire-wood, on India for its grain and cereals, on the Far East 
for its textile fabric, on Europe for luxuries and perfume, and on Africa 
for its live-stock. But, in spite of all these obstacles and drawbacks, Aden 
attracted the attention of many nations, like the Ilimyarites, Romans, Abyssi- 
nians, Persians, Portuguese, Egyptians, Turks, Dutch, French, Americans 
and British, towards its sombre and charred rocks. But why ? It certainly 
possesses no scenery of Venice or Kashmere ; has no fertile soil ; water- -the 
elixir of life — ^has to be bought ; the heat is just enough for Shams-e-T abrez 
to roast his meat. Again why did nations who came to conquer Aden in 
the past sacrifice a number of their brave and gallant men on th(‘ shon^ of 
Sira Island ? There is one and only one answei to these interrogations. The 
strategical position and commercial passage it commands midway between 
Europe and India — a connecting link between the West and East. It was 
not the captivating or entrancing nature of this burnt chain of hills that 
gravitated nations from distant climes at a period of history when naviga- 
tion was in its infancy and the ancient mariners dreaded to pass The Gate 
of Tears, (Bab-el-Mandeb), and The Sea of Destruction, (Bahr-el-Kulzum) ; 
but the quest for a commercial port and a naval base. 
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I.— Ancient Cycle 

The ancient history of Aden is shrouded in mystery. Maneans, Sabaeans 
and Himyarites, were its masters between b.c. 2000 and a.d. 525. It is 
probable that the tanks of Aden were built by the Himyarites after the 
bursting of the dam of March in about a.d. 102(?). The Himyarites were 
shrewd and enterprising traders and had a profitable intercourse with Jeru- 
salem, Tyre and Sidon, — ^the Phoenician ports, trading in blue clothes, embroi- 
dered work, chests of rich apparel made of cedar and bound with cords pro- 
cured in Aden. But the occupation of Aden as an emporium was impossible 
without an adequate supply of water, and as the Himyarites were great engi- 
neers of their time, the building of the Aden Tanks, was a simple thing to 
them in comparison with the stupendous dam of March, The famous 
Queen of Saha, {Queen Balqis), is said to have visited Aden with her retinue 
of 1000 boys and girls and a variety of commodities, such as species, gold, 
frankinscense, jewels, spices, algum, as a present for King Solomon. 

Nebuchadnezzar, {Bukhtnasser of the Orient), had penetrated to Aden 
along the coast from the Hejaz in b.c. 574. 

The trade in spices and frankinscense was of great importance, and 
about A.d. no Aelius Gailus, a general of Egypt in the reign of Augustus, 
visited Yemen to invade the country in quest of these commodities ; but found 
this to be a myth. 

Aden was a flourishing port during the time of the Himyarites (a.d. 40- 
70) and the Greeks gave it the name of Eudaemon Arabia (i.e. Happy 
Arabia). The name of the king of Aden was S her habit who ruled the neigh- 
bouring countries as well. He was an ally of the Romans. The Romans 
in those days were great navigators and wanted a suitable port for tapping 
the trade of India and Africa. They established Bernice on the African side 
of the Red Sea, but when they could not induce traders to carry their ship- 
ment of spices from India and raw silk from China they captured Aden and 
named it Emporium Romanium. Later, when they found it impossible 
to maintain the place, they destroyed it. Aden remained in a ruined condi- 
tion for some time, but regained its prosperity in a.d. 342 in the time of 
Constantine the Great, the King of the Romans, who renewed the old 
friendship with the King of Himyarites, and sent an embassy to him. 
This king permitted the erection of a church in the city of Aden for such 
of the Roman merchants who came to trade at Aden. 

In a.d. 525 a religious war broke out in Yemen between the Himyarites 
and Christians. The Christians sought the help of the Abyssinians. Exas- 
perated the Abyssinians sent an expedition under the command of Aryat, 
who came to Aden in Roman ships and conquered it. In a.d. 573, Madi 
Kareb, son of Saif bin D’Yazan persuaded the king of Persia to invade 
Yemen and Aden, describing the former as a country full of gold. The king 
sent a Persian army of 3600 strong, most of whom, were felons and male- 
factors, under the command of Waharz Pir Zada who, after a battle with 
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the Abyssinians captured Aden in A.D. 573.^ The Persians ruled over Aden 
and Yemen from a.d. 573 to a.d. 632. 

The first Muslim, sent by the holy Prophet, (P. B. U. H.), as a governor 
and administrator of Aden, was Abu Musa Ash’ari. He ruled over Aden 
for a short time. In a.d. 632 Akramah Aboo Sahl was commissioned to 
quell a revolt and Aden in the same year passed into the hands of the 
Umayyads. 


II. — Medieval Cycle 

In a.d. 749, the Abbasides took up the reign of the Government of Aden, 
and appointed Daood Abdul Majid as the first governor of the place. Banu 
Zayyads then captured it in a.d. 817, and in a.d. 905 it was under the sway 
of the Karamite Caliphate. After 28 years (a.d. 933) the Imam of Yemen 
took up its administration, and after the lapse of a century (a.d. 1038), it 
was in the possession of Zaher Ayyah. In a.d. 1062 the Banu Ma’an cap- 
tured it. In the 12th century the country was in a great turmoil, and it 
rapidly changed hands in the following sequence : — Successors of Ibn Omer 
governed it in a.d. 1137 ; captured by Bilal Yasir Mohamed, a.d. 1137 ; 
treacherously taken by Sultan-el-Mansoor Hatim, a.d. 1137 ; seized by Imam 
Mudaffar, a.d. 1149 ; governed by Banu Mahdi, a.d. 1159 ; besieged by Abd- 
an-Naby, a.d. 1173, who resisted the army of Turan Shah ; invaded by the 
latter, a.d. 1173, and ultimately passed on to the Ayyubite Government. 
When Marco Polo visited Aden in about a.d. 1290, the trade seemed to 
have revived, so much so that horses were ex{X)rted to India in large numbers 
and the Ruler of Aden levied heavy imposts on them. In a.d. 1325 Abdul 
Hasonali ruled over Aden. The yet to be known Battle of the Arrows was 
fought in A.D. 1387, and Imad Rabi marched on Aden when there w^as an earth- 
quake ; the famous Arab Lexicographer Ferozabadi visited the place, a.d. 1394, 
Badruddin rebelled and ransacked Aden treasure, a.d. 1399. About a.d. 1422 
we find that the trade of Aden improved considerably and the Emperor of 
China sent an Imperial Envoy to Aden with a letter and presents for the 
King of Aden to permit a commercial intercourse between the Chinese and 
the Arabs. These Chinese brought precious commodities such as rubies, 
amber etc., for sale in Aden. 

III. — Modern Cycle 

Aden at a later stage passed into the hands of Imams and the most 
renowned of this line of rulers was Abdul Wahab bin Omer, who, in a.d. 15(X), 
constructed an aqueduct to convey water from Bir Mahit into Aden, and 
built the Raimd Tank known to-day as Play j air Tank, situated outside the 
skirt of the other tanks. 


1. A marble slab describing this battle in Himyaritic inscription was found 
by Commander Haines near the defuna Indian General Hospital at Crater in a.d. 
1842. 
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All this time Aden had been an entrepot through which considerable 
merchandise such as franckinscense, alabaster, spikenard, spices, etc., passed on 
to India, China, Africa, Egypt and Syria. The discovery of the Cape Route 
in A.D. 1427, however, diminished its trade temporarily. Immediately after 
this discovery the Portugal Court became anxious to find a suitable port for 
its merchant ships and in a.d. 1513 Albuquerque arrived at Aden in command 
of a fleet ; but in spite of his scaling ladders, bucklers and awe-inspiring swords, 
failed to capture the stronghold. To wreak vengeance upon the enemy for the 
massacre of his soldiers, he plundered and burnt all the ships that were lying 
at anchor in the harbour of Sira Island. He was followed by Lopo Soarez, 
in A.D. 1516 ; but a stratagem of the Governor of Aden frustrated the plan of 
the Portugal Court for ever. The Turks and the Portuguese at this period 
were at daggers drawn for the supremacy of the Red Sea, and the Turks 
looked upon Aden as the best rendezvous and a commercial haven for the 
Turkish fleet. In a.d. 1538 the fleet of Suleiman the Magnificent, anchored 
in the harbour of Aden, and in order to avoid the fate meted out to the 
Portuguese Lopo Soarez, he decided to meet one trick by another. The 
Governor of the town was wheedled, and on boarding the Turkish war vessel 
hanged at the yard-arm. One hundred guns were landed and the place 
was fortified. The Turks ruled over Aden for more than one hundred years. 
But the commerce during their regime declined so much that when John 
Jourdain, William Revetts and Alexander Sharpey visited the place in a.d. 
1609, they found Aden in a ruined state and contained, according to them, 
more soldiers than merchants. The merchandise was iron, tin, lead and broad 
cloth. The Ascension, in which Sharpey and his companions travelled, was 
the first British ship to visit Aden. In the following year (a.d. 1610), Sir 
Henry Middleton visited Aden and was given the same treatment as was 
meted out to Sharpey ^ 

The Turkish maladministration in Aden, however, scared away all the 
traders from the town, and Aden fell into an insignificant port, forlorn and 
deserted. Meanwhile many of the tribes revolted, compelling the Turks to 
evacuate Aden and Yemen. Mocha at this time took the place of Aden 
and acquired the position of a flourishing port of Yemen. On the departure 
of the Turks, Aden remained under the Imam of Yemen. 

In A.D. 1708 the French first visited Aden, and in a.d. 1762 the famous 
Danish traveller Carsten Niebuhr, visited it and found the trade a trifling 
one, “ /or,” he says, “ the sovereign is never at peace with his neighbours." 
The export of Aden then was coffee only. 

The first American ship to visit Aden was in a.d. 1804 in quest of some 
convenient place to raise it to a commercial importance ; but failed in their 
endeavour. They, however, bartered piece goods etc., for coffee, gums, fran- 
kinscense, myrrh and skin. 


1, He was captured and sent in chains to Sanna. 
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IV. — The British 

Perim was occupied by Colonel Murray in A.D. 1799, in order to pre- 
vent a junction between Napoleon and Tippoo Sultan ; but owing to water 
difficulties it was abandoned in September the same year. Murray came to 
Aden and was given a generous reception by Sultan Ahmed, the Chief of 
Aden and Lahej. In a.d. 1802, a treaty of friendship and commerce was 
concluded with the Sultan of Aden and remained in force till a.d. 1827. In 
A.D. 1820, negotiations for the establishment of a coaling station in Aden were 
begun, and concluded in a.d. 1829, when some coal was landed on Sira Island 
for S. S. Hugh Lindsay, the first British steamship built in India. Owdng 
to labour difficulties, however, the idea was abandoned. An attempt was 
made to form Socotra Island as a coaling station but the scheme was not 
successful. 

In A.D. 1837 (the year of accession of Queen Victoria), a ship Darya- 
e-Dowlat, flying the British ensign, was wrecked near Aden and was plun- 
dered by the subjects of the Sultan of Aden. Tlie merchandise was found 
on sale in the markets of Aden at the time when Captain Haines came 
for making investigations. The Sultan pleaded ignorance about the mis- 
adventure of the ship and the looting of her cargo. Captain Haines demanded 
a reparation of 12,000 dollars or the return of the entire property of the 
ship plundered by the Bedouins. The Sultan after a good deal of haggling 
agreed to restore two-thirds of the goods and executed a promissory note for 
the payment of the balance at twelve months’ sight. 

Meanwhile Commander Haines, succeeded in inducing the Sultan to cede 
Aden in return for an annual subsidy of 8,700 dollars ; but at the last 
moment the Sultan failed to keep up his words and machinated to waylay 
the Commander. Thus Commander Haines was forced in a.d. 1838 to bkxrk- 
ade the town and threatened to bombard it if the Sultan failed to hand 
it over according to mutual agreement. Finding the Sultan nonchalant, Com- 
mander Hames attacked the place in a.d. 1839 and cai>tured it on the 19th 
January of that year. Aden was the first town to bt‘ annexed to the British 
possession in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The British government built all the fortifications, and from a.d. 1839 
to A.D. 1857 several futile attempts were made by the Arabs to recapture the 
place. In a.d. 1857 Sheikh Othman was added, and in a.d. 1882 it was 
purchased by the British from the Sultan of Lahej. In a.d. 1868 Jabal Ishan, 
(Little Aden), was purchased from the Sultan of Lahej. Aden was declared 
a free port in a.d. 1850. Since then custom duties are levied only on salt, 
wines, spirits etc. 

The tanks were cleaned in a.d. 1874 by the British at a cost of many 
lakhs of rupees. Several improvements in town building, roads, water sup- 
ply, sanitation, lighting, etc., have been made. 

During thei Great War the Turks occupied Lahej on the 3rd July, 1915. 
and on the 5th July they captured Sheikh Othman ; but on the 21st of the 
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same month they were expelled from Sheikh Othman to the confines of 
Lahej . On the 11th November 1918 the Armistice was signed and Lahej 
was evacuated by the Turks. This was the end of the Turkish rule in 
Yemen. 

For about 93 years Aden remained under the administration of the 
Government of Bombay, and on 1st April 1932 its control was transferred to 
the Government of India. On April 1937 it was handed over to the Colonial 
Government. 


PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Some Myths 

Aden is the traditional site of the Garden of Eden, a distinction which 
is shared by Ceylon and Yemen. At a remote age, after the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve, Aden became the abode of Satan and his Jinn. 

Cain, after murdering his brother Abel, fled in fear of his father from 
India to Aden, choosing Sirah as his abode. He seems to have found Sirah 
dull, and Satan appearing before him, presented him with a lute and other 
musical instruments, with which he managed to keep himself amused.^ After 
the lapse of some time the common enemy of mankind appeared again and 
induced him to become an idolator. Cain and his progeny, therefore, became 
the first adorers of fire, and the first fire temple is said to have be^ erected 
by Cain in Aden.^ Cain lived in Aden for a considerable time and after 
his death was buried here. His last home can be seen to-day on the barren 
rim of the Aden crater, south of the Main Pass.^ 

The Indians say Aden was the prison of the Das Sir, the name of a 
jinn with ten heads, one of which was that of the deer Dilaeser. This 
jinn used to dwell on Jebel Mandher, and disport himself on the sand of 
Holkat Bay.^ 

According to the Hindu mythology, the well dug out in the heart of 
the Sira hill, and known as Bir Heramast, was excavated by a jinn named 
Hunweet. The cause which led to the accomplishment of this wonderful 
piece of engineering, was the frustration of the evil design of a powerful 
but disreputable giant, named Hedith, who stole the wife of Ram Hyder 
from the province of Oudh and flew with her through the air until he alighted 
on the summit of Sira Island. Hedith then wanted to change her form 

1. Jones & Badger, Travels of Ludovico Di Varthena pp. 59-60, and an Arabic 
MS : entitled Ruk-er~Ruh, by Essa bin Lutf-Allah Sharfuddin. 

2. Price, Essay towards the History of Arabia, pp. 11-12. 

3. Burton, Unexplored Syria, Vol. I. 

4. Hunter, Statistical Account of Aden, p. 185. 
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from that of human being to that of a jinn. This suggestion was strongly 
resented by the lady. Now Hunweet, the engineer, whose form was that of 
an ape, was near by, and a witness to this wrangle. Pitying the lady, he 
tunnelled the whole passage from the city of Oojein (the capital of Bikrami, 
King of Malwa), under the sea until it terminated in the centre of Jebel 
Sira completing the whole thing in one night. Issuing from the passage, 
he found Hyder’s wife sleeping under a thorn tree on the top of the hill 
and carried her home to her desolate husband.^ It is said that the well was 
so terrible that no one* dared to look into it. Vapour used to come out of it 
and round about it snakes disported. A long story follows which is omitted 
owing to its length. It is also related in an Arabic manuscript^’ that the 
well existed there up to a comparatively recent period, from the bottom of 
w’^hich flames used to issue, and that the end of a rope, let down by way of 
experiment in the presence of many witnesses, was found to be burnt on 
being drawn up. There is nothing improbable in this story for the Penin- 
sula of Aden is undoubtedly of volcanic origin and the same igneous agenc>' 
still occasionally manifests itself among the Zebair islands in the Red Sea, 
and the opposite coast of Africa. 

According to the tradition fire will be emitted from the Sira of Aden on 
the Day of Resurrection and drive the people of Aden to the place of judg- 
ment.^ Maulana Hason Nizami, a sage of India, interprets the word fire 
as if it meant “ Railway,” and fixed Aden as the place of starting. The 
line would extend to Syria via Yemen, and would be used for carrying the 
people to the place of judgment which is to be Syria.** 

There is some diversity amongst historians about the naming of this 
town. Some say Aden was so called because the founder named it after his 
son, whose name was also ‘‘ Aden ”, a descendant from the tribe of ’Ad. It 
is likewise held that the first man who was imprisoned"' in it bore the name 
’Aden, Ibn Mujawir says, that as formerly Aden contained an iron mine 
(M'adan), people in course of time corrupted the original word into Aden by 
decapitating the letter * M ’. Chesney"' is of opinion that this, once celebrated 
commercial kingdom, was founded by Aden-bin-Senan. 

Whoever might have been the founder, the site was happily selected, and 
well-calculated, by its imposing appearance, not only to display the splendour 
of its edifices, but also uniting a strength with ornament to sustain the char- 
acter which it subsequently bore as the port and bulwark of Arabia Felix. ^ 


1. Hunter, Statistical Account of Aden, p. 186. 

2. In the possession of the author entitled : Tarikh Thaghr Aden (History 
of the Valley of Aden), by Kadi Aboo Abdalla bin Ahmed Muhrim. 

3. Mohamed Abdulla El-Keysani in Hunter’s Account, p. 186. 

4. Hason Nizami, Kitab-el-Amr, (Urdu edition), published several years be- 
fore the inception of the Aden Railway. 

5. Aden was a prison of the Pharoahs, but it ceased to be so under the 
Fatimites. 

6. Chesney, Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris, Vol. i. 

7. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia, Vol. ii. p. 384. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A Few Legends 

Since the early stages of civilization, from the days of ’Ad, Thamud, 
Jadis and Tasm, to the present day, Aden has been one of the main con- 
necting links in the chain of commerce between East and West. The aim 
of this paper is to give a picture however inadequate of the ancient splen- 
dour of Aden, and the account would be incomplete if glimpses of its ancient 
lame are not visualised. 

Amongst the ancient Arabs, who cruised the sea and built monumental 
works in Aden and its vicinity, were the ‘ Adites or the peoples! of ’Ad, who 
were image-worshippers. They are said to have been gigantic in structure, 
and stature and full of vanity. They lived in Hadramaut, the province adjoin- 
ing Yemen, and according to tradition were the settlers of the great desert 
Al-Akhaf or Rub-el-Khali (the Solitary Quarter). Shedad, the son of ’Ad is 
said to have performed many fabulous exploits ; but we have room to men- 
tion only one of them — the erection of the magnificent city in the desert of 
Aden, begun by his father. This city is said to have been built in the vici- 
nity of Aden near the village of Imad. It was adorned with sumptuous 
palaces and delightful gardens in imitation of the celestial paradise, and to 
inspire his subjects with a superstitious veneration for him as a god. This 
superb structure, we are told, was built with bricks of gold and silver alter- 
nately disposed. The roof was of gold inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same precious materials. The fruits ar.d 
flowers were rubies, and on the branches were perched birds of similar metals, 
the hollow parts of which were loaded with every species of the richest per- 
fumes, so that every breeze that blew came charged with fragrance froirf the 
bills of these golden images. To this paradise he gave the name of Arem.^ 
But divine wrath fell on Shedad on account of his pride and impiety, ere 
he could step in to see the grandeur of his paradise on earth. 

And, if this tale of Shedad’s city be disbelieved, some of the descendants of 
this extinct race still inhabit Mount Shamsham in Aden in the form of apes ! 
It is said that the prophet Houd was sent to reclaim the tribe of ’Ad, and 
the people of Mahra in Socotra are descendants from the remnant of the 
Adites. Once a man named Kolabeh, while seeking for camels came upon 
the beautiful garden or Irem-Dhatullmad, He found and brought away a 
priceless jewel which came into the possession of the first Omayyad Khalif 
Nourrejaht, Those who embraced Islam by the preaching of the prophet 
Hound were spared, but the rest were either suffocated by a stifling wind 
or survived in the form of apes.^ 

It is just possible that a certain gentleman of Aden found kerosene in 
the vicinity of Shedad’s paradise. But a jinn was the keeper of the source 

1. Chrichton, History of Arabia, pp. 90-91. 

2. Bents, Southern Arabia, p. 131. 
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of this precious fluid, and as he required a human sacrifice, the prospector 
was obliged to abandon his project. This exploration in Aden is a twentieth 
century fable and the story of The Jinn and the Oil, is current up to 
the present day. Since these jinns are not willing to give up the pursuit 
of Adenites, even in an age when science makes us soar on metallic wings 
to the borders of heaven, and a voice from the other end of the world rides 
on ethereal chargers to give us the latest news, the legends of Shedad may 
not be denounced as absurd. 


CHAPTER III. 

ANCIENT ADEN 
1. Verdant Aden 

Long before the dawn of history and preceding the great upheaval ol 
the volcano now extinct, Aden must have bec*n a verdant place full of blos- 
soming trees, with the eye-soothing carpet of grass covering the length and 
breadth of the present gaunt, lava-covered hills. 

Sir Henry Johnston says : “ This region of South-western and Southern 
Arabia ten to fifteen thousand years ago, was probably an even better favoui- 
ed province than it is at the present day, w'herr it still bears the Roman desig- 
nation of Arabia Felix — so much of the rest of this gaunt, lava-covered and 
sand-strewn peninsula being decidedly ‘ infelix It has high mountains, a 
certain degree of rainfall on them and was anciently clothed in rich forests 
before the camels and goats and sheep of Neolithic and Bronze Age men 
nibbled away much of this verdure. Above all theie grew trees CKizing with 
delicious scented resins or gums,”^ 

Aden must also have been in the same flourishing amdition as that 
which we find Sir Henry Johnston describing in the case of Ancient Yemen, 
although Dr. Anderson tells us that the growth of Aden resiTiibles thar 
Arabia Patrea, of which it is evidently the extension, yet it is queer how Yemen 
should be between Arabia Patrea, and Aden, when the latter is supjxist'd 
to be a part and parcel of Arabia Patrea. We really doubt very much and 
are inclined to believe, that this “ Cindrella of the East,” as Colonel Jacob 
dubs Aden, must have been an integral part of Yemen, before nature robbed 
her ancient beauty, 2 

Even upto the 17th century Aden was so green and its valleys studded 
with small trees and shrubs, producing beautiful flowers, that it was no un- 
common circumstance for the inhabitants of Sheikh Othman,'"* to send their 

1. Sir H. H. Johnston, Africa. 

2. Burton, Gold Mines of the Midian, p. 284, & Anderson, Florula Adenensis, 
J. P. B. S, Vol. V. 

3. A town about 9 miles from Aden proper. 
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goats and camels to find pasturage amongst the valleys on the west side of 
the peninsula when none was procurable in their own district.^ How far 
Sir Henry Johnston’s description of ancient Yemen is applicable to our 
infernal “Coal Hole,” an appellation given to Aden by Sir R. Burton, is 
left to the judgment of the reader. But whatever little vegetation we have 
at present that might before long disappear like the primitive dodo on 
account of climatic changes of Aden, is the remnant of what was been left by 
the havoc of volcanic eruption described in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ANCIENT ADEN 

2. The Eruption of the Aden Volcano 

In the course of time the never ceasing work of nature wrought an entire 
change in the shape and structure of Aden. After years of inactivity the 
Aden volcano might have suddenly belched forth torrents of liquid lava and 
blown up pieces of rock to distant places several miles around Aden ; and most 
probably the islets dotting the sea from Maalla harbour upto Little Aden, 
are the result of the havoc played by the volcano. Valentia remarks that 
the rocky peninsula on which Aden is situated resembles the fragment of a 
volcano, the crater of which is covered by the sea.^ But this upheaval must 
have taken place thousands of years before the destruction of Pompeii. 

The configuration and construction of the volcanic walls of the crater 
in which the town of Aden is situated, are highest toward the south and east ; 
but as the ridges of lava all radiate from the crater in these directions, the 
lower part of the lip of the volcanic cone must have been where the rocks 
are now highest ; and some violent disruption must have subsequently over- 
thrown the sides of the cone toward the north and east which were originally 
the most lofty, and at the same time the weakest, as no floods of lava have 
issued forth from them to serve as supports and buttresses to their walls. 
The islet of Sirah, to the east of the town, is only a large fragment of the 
eastern side of the cone. The volcano must have been submarine in its ori- 
ginal outburst, as the stratification around the peninsula and the elevation 
of limestone masses, even to the highest parts of mount Shamsham, satis* 
factorily show. The whole peninsula must have been raised from the waters 
like some of the islands of the Red Sea. Shells, such as are now procurable on 
the shore, are found near the summits of some of its peaks. That the volcano 
was active in the present geological era, there can be little doubt ; but it 
must have been long quiescent before it was chosen as the site of a commer- 
cial emporium. Abulfeda speaks of a report having come from Mecca of 

1. Playfair, History of Arabia Felix or Yemen, p. 6. 

2. Viscount G. Valentia, Voyages and Travels . Vol. ii. p. 86. 
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fire having been seen bursting forth near Aden, and from the adjacent moun- 
tains in A.D. 1253. It was particularly brilliant by night, he says, and sent up 
large columns of smoke.^ This notice is however too general and refers to 
too evanescent phenomena to warrant any conclusion about the late volcanic 
action in the locality.- Dr. Buist is also of opinion that Aden had clearly 
been submerged and elevated again from the water since the latest i^eriod of 
its activity. Up to the altitude of 500 feet it is thickly strewn with sea-shells 
mixed with scoriae and volcanic ashes, and in the bottom of the crater and all 
around the margins of the peninsula are masses of shells and gravel, the 
same as now prevail in sea around and exactly similar to those in the raised 
reaches of India and of Suez. ^ 


CHAPTER V. 

ANCIENT ADEN 

3. The Extinction of the Aden Volcano 

We now proceed to explain, on the authority of oriental legend, how the 
volcano of Aden was extinguished. In an Arabic manuscript entitled Tarik 
Taghr 'Aden, i.e The History of the Valley of Aden, by the learned and 
devout Kazi Aboo-Abdulla bin Ahmed Muhrim. we find that formerly from 
Kulzum^ to Aden and beyond the mountains of Socotra, ' all was dry land, 
there was no sea and no outlet ; but when Dulkarnain" in his voyage round 
the world came here, he opened a gulf wherein the sea flowed until it was 
arrested near the mountains of Bab-el -Mandeb, whereby Aden was engulfed 
by water and nothing was visible except the tops of the mountains jutting up 
into peaks. Then Dulkarmain cut a passage through Bab-el-Mandeb, where- 
by the water rushed in and filled the whole of El-Kulzum. When the rush 
was over Aden rose up and the land about it was drained in the direction 

1. Abulfeda, Annals. 

2. Wilson, Lands of the Bible, Vol. i, p. 

3. Dr. Buist, Physical Geography of the Red Sea, pp. 11*12. 

4. This is the Red Sea and not ‘Gulf of Seuz,' as Badger puts it in his 
notes to the Travels of Ludovico Di Varthema, p. 58. 

5. Professor J. Stanley Gardiner, describes the n^w discoveries which have 
been made by the “ John Murray ” expedition, under Colonel Seymour Sewell, 
thus : “ Gondwanland belonged to the reptilian period, and was the home, no doubt, 
of monstrous scaly reptiles. .The 10,000-ft. high ridge, which runs south-west to- 
wards Socotra, was obviously a continuation of the Aravulli range (in Ajmere, India) 
and other mountains. 

6. A celebrated personage in Oriental History who has been erroneously identi- 
fied with Alexander of Macedon. He pushed his conquest to the remotest regions 
of the earth, vanquished nations of colossal stature, and subdued towns whose walls 
and towers were of brass and copper, so brilliant, that the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to wear masks to protect them from total blindness. Chrichton, Arabia. 
Vol. i. p. 110. 
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of Ash-Sham (Syria). Kazi Mnhrim most probably copied this portion of 
his narrative from I bn-el-Moj awards work entitled Tarikh-el-Mustabsir, in 
which we find a further account of the opening of Bab-el -Mandeb. This 
author writes : — 

“From the Red Sea to Aden and beyond Jabel Socotra was one united ex- 
panse of land. ...” and proceeds to narrate what has already been described 
above, adding : “ We have proofs of that. — Firstly it is known that the marks 
which the sea and the waves have left remain visible on the summits of Jebel 
el-Kar and on the mountain on which is the fort of Takar and Jabel Akhdar, 
And the second proof is that Shedad bin ’Ad did not build his Irem Dhat- 
el-Imad except between Lahej and the Gulf on one side, and Mawya which 
is on the road to Mafalis on the other, and that side which is toward Jabel 
Dareena is desert.”^ This shows that the hills were under water and pushed 
up by the pressure of the cooling surface of the earth, and the geological 
aspect of Aden shows that the waves did wash the summits of its hills as 
described by Arab chroniclers. Besides, Wells’s well-known work Outlines oj 
History, and the recent Murray Expedition, throw sufficient light in regard 
to the physico-geographical condition of Aden during the Pluvial or Lacustrum 
Ages. Wells says that the Persian Gulf extended very far to the north of its 
piesent head, and combined with the Syrian desert to cut off the Semitic 
peoples from the eastern areas, while on the other hand the south of Arabia, 
much more fertJe than it is now, may have reached across what is now the 
Gulf of Aden towards Abyssinia and Somaliland. The Mediterranean and 
Red Sea were probably still joined at Suez.^ Whatever truth there may be 
in the allegorical details of this account, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Aden in pre-historic times was joined to Africa, and that the sea which now 
separates the two continents was formed by the opening of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
In this we are supported by the theory of Seymour Sewell, the Leader of 
the Murray Expedition, who thinks that this hypothetical land, known as 
Lemuria or Gondwana, lying sunk below the mysterious waters of the Indian 
Ocean, once linked the Indian and African shores of the Arabian Sea, pro- 
bably in remote ages long before Man made his first appearance. Logical 
deductions arising out of increased scientific knowledge have all tended to 
confirm this supposition. Similar fauna have been found on either side of 
the Arabian Sea.^* 


{To be continued). 


1. Hunter, Statistical Account of Aden, pp. 183-184. 

2. Wells, Outlines of History, Vol. i, p. 91. 

3. “ A Lost Continent,” in the Times of India, Aug. 19, 1938, & ” The Sub- 
merged Continent,” in the Illustrated Weekly of India — ^July 29, 1934. 



THE INTERPRETATION OF YASNA HA X. 

HOM YASHT 


By 

ERVAD MANECK. F. KANGA. 

(1) Hereafter from here fly away the daevas and the confreres of the 
daevas. May the good Sraosha’ stay (here) ! May Ashi Vanguhi= stay 
here ! May Ashi Vanguhi entertain delight here in this house which is of 
Ahura and of asha-increasing^ Haoma. 

(2) In the first pressing I praise thee with the word, 0 wise one ! 
when the sprout is caused to be held. In the second^ pressing 1 praise thee 
with the word, 0 Intelligent One! when I strike (thee) down w’th manly 
strength. 

(3) I praise the cloud and the rain which both make thy ‘kehrp"‘ 
increase on the tops of mountains where thou, 0 Haoma ! hast grown up. 

(4) I praise thy mother, the revolving, broad, bountiful earth, whose 
impulse for production is energetic, O Righteous Haoma ! I praise the earth 
where® thou growest sweet-smelling and brave in the fields ;■ and as the good 
shrub of Mazda,** 0 Haoma ! thou art grown up on the mountains. 

(5) And mayest thou flourish ever>’where. Evidently thou art the 
fountain of righteousness. Increase thou with my word in every uxit, in 
every off-shoot and in every twig. 

(6) Haoma grows up when praised. The man who thus praises him 
becomes more victorious. O Haoma ! even the most insignificant prepara- 

1. Sraosha. lit. obedience, the obeying or carrying out of the Law of Righteous- 
ness which is Law of Ahura. Two Ya?ts were composed in honour of Sraosha ; one 
is Sraosha Vast Hadhokht and the other Sraosha Vast Vadi i.e. the Greater Sraosha 
Ya$t. The latter is wrongly called Yast-i-si-shab or Yaft of the three nights. Ervad 
Dhabhar reads “ Sarosk Yojt i sar shab" and translates "Sraosha Yast (to be 
recited) at the beginning of the night.” I propose to read thus ; Sros ya§t dir sap. ' 
I read dir ( = long) instead of “ sar ” as read by Dhabhar, 

2. lit. the Best Holiness. As a proper name it indicates the incarnation of 
Piety and the resulting blessings. The word Ashi. lit. means " lot, merit, reward." 

3. Pahlavi version is ahrav-zak i.e. of holy origin. Skt. version translates 
‘ muktijanani ’ i.e. having salvation as mother. 

4. lit. meaning ‘ upper.' 

5. kehrpa. ‘ celestial body ’ as distinguished from tanu-material body. 

6. Pahl. version correctly translates ' ku.' better yalhra. 

7. av. *Caranem. acc. of place. Bartholome (AirWb. 581) says doubtful. 
Pahlavi version kartar ( = doer) for av. caranem is influenced by the false etymology 
of the av. word. 

8. Av. Mazda, lit. Omniscient. The Pahlavi version curiously renders it by 
‘ mas ’ meaning ‘ great’ 
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tion of the Haoma- Juice, O Haoma, even the most insignificant praise, even 
the most insignificant drinking (each) is a thousand-fold smiting of the 
daevas. 

(7) Contamination created by (the daevas) at once disappears from 
this house where he really deposits, where one assuredly praises the origin of 
Haoma having-healing-properties. (He reveals) health and healing-virtues 
to his family as well as to his residence. 

(8) For, all other intoxications are connected with Anger, of infuriate 
spear, but that which is the intoxication of Haoma is connected with righteous- 
ness and delight.^ The intoxication of Haoma makes the man active when 
he adopts^ Haoma as a young son. In-a-great-measure Haoma produces 
health for their bodies. 

(9) O Haoma, grant me healing-virtues through which thou art the 
giver-of-health. O Haoma, grant me victoriousness through which thou art 
the killer with victory. I shall become thy friend and praiser, (for) the 
Creator Ahura Mazda declared the friend and praiser better than the Best 
Righteousness. 

" (10) The well-working Lord has created thee active and wise. The 
Bountiful Lord has established thee in the Mount Hara Baraza agile and wise. 

(11) Then from here the holy birds instructed (on this point) carried 
thee away in different directions, to the Mounts Ishkata^ Up^ri-Saena* to 
the peaks (called) Staro-sara, to away — from the hollow precipice — ^to the 
precipices roundabout, to the white gleaming mountain.® 

(12) Then in these mountains thou growest in various kinds, O Sweet, ^ 
golden-coloured Haoma ! Thou hast been connected^ with health through 
the delight of good thoughts. Then deviate me from this slandering thought, 
then turn me away from such plot after plot which stands as wicked utterance. 

(13) Obeisance (be) unto Haoma who makes a poor man equally high- 
minded as the richest one. Homage (be) unto Haoma who makest a poor 
man equally high-minded when he reaches the aim® of his desire. O golden 

1. Compare Ashi yasht. § 5. 

2. Pahlavi version explains the word by '*take care of'\ 

3. Av. ishkata in pi. means ‘ a mountain-range * and in sing. ' a rock.’ Barth. 
AirWh. 376. Windischmann and JusTi take it in the sense of “ ravine.” 

4. Name of the mountain range ; lit. meaning “ surpassing (the height of the 
flight of) an eagle.” AirWb, 398. 

5. The white gleaming mountains are, according to the opinion of Prof. 
Bartholomae, perhaps the Western Hindukush and Ghoraband, north of Kabul, 
vide. AirWh. 398, 1599. 

6. lit. meaning ‘ having milk, juicy, savoury.’ 

7. Perfect 3rd pers. pi, active from '\lrdth, to stick to, to be attached to. 

8. Vaedhya, locative sing. ‘ reaching attainment.’ It is curiously translated 
into Pahlavi Version “ mdnpatdn mdnpat** i.e. chief of the heads of the families. 
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Haoma 1 thou makest him who verily takes a share^ in the Haoma-juice 
mixed with Jivam, rich in men, very holy and very intelligent. 

(14) Mayest thou not go away from me enjoying at will-' like a bull 
banner. Let them go forth^ inspired with thee and reach them whose activity 
is energetic. O righteous, asha-increasing Haoma ! I dedicate to thee this 
body which appears beautiful to me. 

(15) I throw away the insufficiency^ (in the offerings for Haoma) of 
wicked women, deprived of understanding, who intend to deceive the 
‘athravan’s and the Haoma, and who having deceived (them) disappears. 
He gives neither a religious teacher as son nor the possession of excellent son 
to her, who sits down to eat the sacred cake** (consecrated in the honour) 
of Haoma. 

(16) Of the five I am, of the five I am not : 1 belong to good thought, 
I do not belong to wicked thought ; I belong to good word, I do not belong to 
wicked utterance ; I belong to good action, I do not belong to wicked action ; 
I belong to obedience, I do not belong to disobedience ; 1 belong to the 
righteous, I do not belong to the wicked even up to the time when in the end 
the decisive battle of the Two Spirits shall take place. 

(17) Thereupon spoke Zarathushtra : ‘Obeisance (be) unto Haoma 
created-by-Mazda ; good is Haoma, created-by-Mazda. Homage (be) unto 
Haoma ! I praise all Haomas : (those) which are on the tops of the moun- 
tains, those which are in the depths of the valleys, and also those whose keep- 
ing in captivity are in the fetters of women. I pour thee down from the silver 
saucer to the golden one ; I do not pour thee down on the ground as thou 
art precious in value. 

(18) These are, O Haoma ! thy Gathas,* these are (thy) laudations, 
these are (thy) teachings, these are the rightly spoken words, health-bringing, 
victorious, bringing-opposition-to-enemies and health-giving. 

(19) These indeed (are) for me. May they proceed further inspired 
with thee, may they go swiftly inspired with thee ; they drive quickly inspired 
with thee. Being victorious he praises (Haoma) along with this hymn 
worthy to be sung. 


1. Bartholomae takes the word in the double sense ‘ to give a share ' as 
well as ‘ to take a share.’ 

2. Bartholomae takes dsita as adjective nom. pi. from dsit. '‘enjoying.” 
AirWb, 338. 

3. Imperative 3rd person pi. from Vay, to go with /ra-prefix. 

4. Past, participle passive, from Vvd to be wanting, to fail, used as a noun. 

5. Meaning ‘ priest.’ See Vendidad Ch. XVIII. for the definition of the word. 

6. lit. meaning ” share, part. ” then sacred bread used in yasna and other 
ceremonies. 

7. Songs from Vgo- to sing. Psalms of Zarathushtra. 
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(20) Homage unto the cattle ! Obeisance unto the cattle ! Word unto 
the cattle ! Victory unto the cattle ! Food unto the cattle ! Clothing unto the 
cattle ! Agriculture unto the cattle ! Fatten her for our food.^ 

(21) We revere the golden, exalted Haoma. We revere Haoma, the 
renovator, bringing-prosperity-to-the-world. We revere Haoma, warding-off~ 
death. We revere all Haomas.^ We worship here the Holiness and the 
Fravashi of the Holy Zarathushtra Spitama. 

(That person) among the existing ones of whom Ahura Mazda, in con- 
sonance with the Divine Immutable Law, knows (that he is verily better in 
acts of worship (and those women) too of whom (Ahura Mazda knows 
likewise) — (all such) both men and women do we revere.^ 


1. Compare. ya§t Varharan. Karda 20 ; also yasna Ha XVIII. 5. 

2. Yenghe Hatam is one of the three holiest prayers of Avesta, and is re- 
garded by Geldner as a later imitation of >asna Ha LI 22. yasna Ha XXI is a 
commentary on this prayer. 



*GM-SIC6 versus ^GM-SKHO 

By 

C. R. SANKARAN 

Elsewhere' I maintained that the proto Indo-European reconstruction 

^ / 

*GM-SKHO as the antecedent for the Sanskrit Gdccha-mi is an improvement 

over the reconstruction "GM-SKO, for the former easily dispenses with the 
postulation of the change of ts into cch in primitive Aryan (which is (luestion- 
able) and also it more easily and conveniently explains the presence of palatal 
voiceless aspirate stop phoneme ch in Sanskrit gdcchati. 

Attention must be drawn to the fact that an independent and striking 
proof^ for the existence of the palatal guttural stop phoneme series in the 
proto Indo-European speech is furnished by E. H. Sturtevant in his excellent 
article Gutturals in Hittite and Indo-European who points out that since 
Hittite shows k for Indo-European k, g, and gh, there can be no further doubt 
that these were stops in the proto Indo-European speech. Otherwise we 
shall have to assume either that s became k independently in Hittite and in the 
centum group of Indo-European or that Indo Hittite k > Indo-European i> 
Latin A. Either hypothesis is too improbable for serious consideration/’*^ 

It must also be clearly borne in mind that in the entire satem-group only 
voiceless non-aspirate as well as aspirate palatal guttural stop phonemes k and 
ifeA developed into palatal sibilants. Although in Iranian and Balto-slavic 
languages, we have good reasons to believe that the voiced non-aspirate as 
well as aspirate palatal guttural stop phonemes were changed into sibilants, 
yet in Sanskrit g and gh came to be represented by j and h remaining thus in 
an intermediate stage of development. One is likely to confuse these with the 
secondary palatalization j and hot g and 


1. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. Volume IX, Part III, pages 270-2. 

2. For the earlier proofs, see Hermann, “uber das Kekonstruieren in Kuhn's Zeiis- 
chrift fur vergleichende sprach/orshung. Volume 41, pages 38~46 (1907) and Leonard 
Bloomfield, Indo-European Palatals in Sanskrit in Amo'kan Journal of Philology 
Volume 32 (1911), pages 30-57. 

3. Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Language, Volume VI (1930) page 223. “ Indo Hittite is 
the inferred common source of Indo-European and Hittite.'' See also E. H. Sturtevant 

Can Hittite h be derived from Indo-Hittite ^ ?" page 151 f.n. 8 . Language Volume VI 
1930. 

4. Primitive Indo-European labio-velars ’gw and *gwK ** Skt. J & h each of 
double origin though the difference in origin discloses itself even in Sanskrit in certain 
combinations*'. Cf. Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. 
page 125, section 144. 
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*gm-sk6 versus "^gm-skho 

The u of the labio-velar as in gumskheti} old Indian gdcchati should 
have originally been syllabic in Indo-Hittite according to E. H. Sturtevant 
(see his article quoted before, page 228) before another consonant, and in the 
proto Indo-European speech should have combined with the preceding guttural 
to form the labio- velar (see also E. H.Sturtevant, A Grammar 

of the Hittite Language^ William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, Pub- 
lished by the Linguistic Society of America 1933, page 67. Compare also 
Walter Petersen, '' Vowel Assimilation in Hittite in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Volume 54, page 163 footnote 5)^. 

I wish to say now that I am more than ever convinced that my hypothe- 
sis is a definite improvement over the earlier one, mine being, that the proto 
Indo-European sk'h in ^gm-skho became hkh > '^kX' > st*s which was 
then simplified to f s* written cch and pronounced as a prolonged f plus a deci- 
dedly spirant glide, compare tacchivah in later times from tat'sHvah, but tacca 
pronunced tat -fa (with much slighter glide) and written without the h, from 
tat+ca—ih& c in ca being t with a slight glide,^ for there is another evidence 
that I have quite unexpectedly come across, which I propose to give here and 
incidentally advance a new hypothesis concerning the combination of dental 
sibilant and voiceless guttural stop phonemes in Greek, especially in such 
morphemes like the suffix skho or — sko. 

It has been already shown that the antecedent of the Sanskrit chindd-mi 
in the Indo-European has been assumed to be ^hait - skhaid whence 
Greek skhid — Latin scid — Lithuanian shid — OHG. sdzan and sceidan and 
scitan. Baltic skiedziu^ (see Josef Zubaty, '' Die altindische tenuis aspirata 


1. K. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichendm Grammatik der IndogermaniscHen 
sprachen, Strasburg, second edition, 1897-1911. I. I. Section 437 gives the theoretical 
reconstruction as *gypn‘Skedi. Also see Meillet Introduction a V etude comparative des 
langues Indo-Europeennes, 4th edition Paris, 1915, page 197. Suffix — *ske — Greek — 1st 
person sing, active sko haXm’—sct—sku ; Sanskrit ccha— Zend— sa—Skr, gacchaU Zend 
Jasaiti Gr. bdsko Sanskrit icchdti Zend isaiti. 

See also Holger Pedersen, “ Das Indogermanische s im slavischen ", Indogermanische 
Forschungen, Volume V (1895) page 71. 

.* G. sk and zg(h) = si. 5 and z lith. sz and z. Old Slavonian iskati Skr. tcchami Lith. 
jeszkau jeszkdti, 

2. Hittite usually presents Kw where IE gives evidence for a labio-velar before a 
vowel. Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. 
William Dwight WWtney Linguistic Series. Published by the Linguistic Society of 
America, University of Pennsylvania, Philodelphia 1933, page 67. 

3. See L. Bloomfield, “ Indo-European palatals in Sanskrit American Journal 
of Philology, Volume 32 (1911), page 44 and footnote 1. 

4. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. Volume IX, part III, page 271. Karl 
Brugmann, “ Der pfdteritale Bildungsiypus ” in Indo-Germanische Forschungen, Volume 6 
(1896) page 92. And also compare Grundriss I, 1 section 599, page 54^ 1, 2, section 
701 page 630. Cf. also James Wilson Poultney, The Distribution of the Nasal infixing 
presents. Language, Volume 13, page 165. According to Janies Wilson Poultney 
Sanskrit chinatti, Latin scindo, and the Greek noun skhindalmos give good evidence 
for the existence in IE of a nasalized root-form squind — » f roui which must have been 
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palatalis ” Kuhn's Zeitschrift XXXI (1892), page 13). GieelT skeddnmmi, 

^ V / 

Avestan scindayeiti, skenda, Lithuanian sKedziu skesti. The assumption that 
in the theoretical reconstruction, here, there was a voiceless guttural aspirate 
stop phoneme, has been made, because otherwise there would be a clash 
with Grimm's Law of Germanic sound-shift. 

But one thing is to be noted here. In the Greek forms skhide and 
skhizo, we find the accent immediately after the voiceless guttural aspirate 
stop phoneme^. On the other hand, in bds^, Sanskrit ga*cchd-mi, the 
accent is before the combination of the two phonemes — dental sibilant plus 
voiceless guttural non-aspirate stop. Similarly we find in the following 
instances too that the accent invariably precedes the combination of these 
two phonemes. 

areskb, ehuriskb (beside future churc-sb). In the reduplicated gignbsko' 
diddskxf from *didakskb diskos from dikskos ( cf . didakhc ) eiskb from 
"^^wewikskb Idskb from lakskb* ar-ari-skb. 


made a present stem of meaning and aspect similar to that of Sanskrit bhifidtti. Vide 
Ibid page 173. 

Cf. ‘ Skr. chidrd — “ d^chire, fendu Gr. skhidatio—pous “ aux pieds d^chires 
(pour la forme des suffixes, cf. rtprd — lip 2 rds f gr. sktutds, skierds atteste 

*skigar auquel s'adjoint, quoique avec vocalisme different, v. SI. sent/ E. Benvkmstk 
origines de la for tmtion des noms en IndO' Europe in I Paris 1935 p. 14. 

1. Compare, Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, sec- 
tion 38, page 35. 

2. *gen-*gne *%nd — Greek gi-gndskd Latin gnbsCd nosed. 

Karl Brugmann, Grundriss. I, i; Strassburg (1897) sec. 600. 

3. llnd, Section 707, page 637. K. Brugmann., I, ii. Sec. 744. Page 660. 

4. Joseph Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language, Oxford University 
Press, (1912), section 186, page 97. K. Brugman’N, Ibid, 

See C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar oj Greek and Latin, Chicago-lllinois, 1933 
page 263, section 362, and also page 153, section 206. 

Cp. also misgd from *mxg-skd? 

But there seems to be an apparent exception in pds-kho ( from * path-skd) where 
Instead of the voiceless guttural non-aspirate phoneme we find an as{>irate phoneme. 
But a momenta’s reflection would convince us that it is the law of compensation that 
operates here, for the loss of the original dental voiceless aspirate stop phoneme 
th ( m*pathskd) by dissimilation. 

See C. D. Buck, llAd, section 206, page 152. This primitive Greek *paUi^$kd 
is itself from *prithskd < IE ^qnthskd. 

See Wright, Comp. Gr. of Greek Language Section 109. P. 69. 

Baskaitm is a later formation after analogy with onomaind etc. from stems 
Hence is the accent on the penultimate syllable (contrast it with the accent in 
bdskanos) Cf. j. WriGHT, Comp. Gr. of Greek. Section 490 page 300. Compare also 
boskc : bdskd. 

See the following diminutives also 

anthrdpiskos, despotiskos nedmiskos, mkiskos, faidiskos, koiriskos, aspidiske, oikiske. 
paidiske, hudriske Vide j. Wright, loc. (it. Section 253. Page 125. 
boskos, askos. phonaskds and skdlwn and masculine skoUds oxytone with original accent 
are some other exceptions. See J. P. Pustgate, ‘‘On Ancient Greek Accentuation." 
Proceedings the Bntish Academy 1926. Volume XL Page 20. But as against these, 
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(Cf. ari-phmos — ) haliskomai, sterisko. We find the suffix — sko as a 
secondary addition to a stem ending in a long vowel thncskd, (Doric 
thnasko ) mimncskb, thrbsko^, “ A few have inchoative meaning, as gcrdskb 
‘ grow old/ " hebdskb ' ‘ grow young ’ but this force never became dominant 
as in the corresponding Latin presents in — scb. An offshoot of this class, 
with a specialised use which must have started in some particular forms 
like phdskon from phdskb, is represented by the Ionic iterative imperfects 
and aorists like pheugeskon, phugeskon.*"^ 

iskb from "wik'Skb, But in misgb from "^mik-skby -g- for -k is 
after the analogy of mignumi, emigcn Cp. Latin mis^ceo ^ boskb, gcrdski^ 
blbskb throskb ambltskb 

see the following glauktskos, leukiskos, lukhuiskos tragiskos from trdgos, passaltskos 
from pdssalos, memskos * crescent ' from m^e ‘ moon ointskos ‘ poor wine as we say 
‘ small beer \ In the following three, the specializing of the original meaning alone 
is apparent and it is not possible to discover the diminutive signification. It may 
be that the original diminutive sense might have faded away as in obelhkos for obelos in 
the sense of ' spit-shaped pillar ' sphekiskos from sphes^ spheniskos and temtskos. 

[See Vi^alter Petersen's Greek diminutives in — iow, a Study in Semantics " 1910. 
Sections 217 and 344, Vide also J. P. Postgate op. ciL page 21.] 

^ 1. Cf. throskb Ionic kleiskb, khreiskomm. See J. Wright, Comp, Gr. of the 
Gk. Language, Section 470. P. 290. 

2. C. D. Buck op, cit, p. 264. 

3. Cf. Wright, Comp. Gr. of Gk. Section 470. P. 290. 

4. See ibid. Section 458. P. 281. 

5. e-skeda-sa is an exception. The dactylic oxytona ending in aigohoskos is also an 
exception [Cp. aiskhroldgos WRIGHT op. cit. Section 32. P. 14.] skor too is an exception, 
but it is so because all the monosyllabic neuters of the third declension offer the circum- 
flex if the radical vowel is long or a diptbong e. g. ker, pur. Vide Jerzy Kurylowicxz 
“ On the Development of the Greek Intonation Language Volume VIII (1932) p. 204. 

Contrast it with iskhus. 

Vide. Jerzy Kurylowictz, “On the Development of the Greek Intonation.', 
Language. Volume VIII 1932. P. 205. 

Vide. “ Formation pareille pour iskhi osphns th6matis6 en iskhion'*. 

Emile Benveniste, Origines de la formation des Noms en Indo-Europeen 1. Paris 
1935. Page 7. 

Compare also Gr. skor g^n. skatos “ordure"; formes exclusivement a - r - 
dans Skr. (apa—ava—) skara—, lat, muscerda, succrda “crotte de rat de pore 
v. norr. Skarn ags. Scearn “ fumier "). 

E. Benveniste, ibid, p. 9. 

Again in the case of aiskhisios — istos • ( Skr.-w/Aa-. Goth-isto- from IE 
* - is IS — /5 ) is the suffix. Hence it may not be regarded as a great exception. 

af^hos is only an apparent exception for it comes from the proto-Indo-European 
*aigy^hs^--qos==^{aig^hskos) \aig^zgho$ > *aiguhs.] See K. BuEGMAN^, Grun riss 1. ii. 
Section 700. P. 625. J. Wright op. cit. Section 109. P. 69. Thus also dskhatos from 
*e%hskatos ^eghs-qo- ^^egzgho—[S^e^ K. BurGMANN, Grundriss I. ii Section 744. 
P. 660) and Uskhe from ne%zgm < He^hska where we find the transference of aspiration 
to the voiceless guttural stop phoneme, by way of compensation for the loss of tl e 
aspirate stop phoneme preceding s in the proto-Indo-Euroi.ean speech. In a similar 
manner, exceptions like Boeotian, hes’ke-dekdfe thess. es-kikhrdmen [bee K. Brugmann. 
Grundriss I. ii. Section 1018, P. 9061 can easily explained away. 
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These instances lead us to conclude that normally when the accent pre- 
ceded the cluster^ of the dental sibilant and the voiceless guttural stop 
phonemes, the voiceless guf tural became non-aspirate ; otherwise aspirate in 
Greek. Through a posteriori reasoning, since in bdsko (Skr. gdcchdmi) bdskei 
(Skr. gdcchati) the accent precedes the cluster sk, we can safely infer that its 
antecedent in the primitive Indo-European speech was "^gm-skho (instead of 
^gm-sko), for by a special law alone, (that of accent preceding sk in Greek,) the 
original aspiration of the guttural stop might have been lost, while in Greek 
skhizo (Skr. Chindd-mi) since the accent follows skhy the original 
aspiration (of the primitive IE voiceless palatal guttural stop) might have 
been preserved in tact. 


ekho < *se%he. Contrast it with skhetds, 

Cf. E. H. SxURTEVANT's review of Jerzy Kurylowicz's hudes indo-curopcenms. 
Language Volume XII (1936). P. 143. 

1. By cluster is here meant that originally both the phonemes should have belonged 
to a particular morpheme, say a suffix like sko^ and thus the division of it into two 
separate phonemes is felt to be unreal. In other words, the cluster must have been a 
compound phoneme. In exactly the same’sense. I think Leonard Bloomfield uses the 
word cluster in his article, " The Stressed vowels of American English in Language 
Volume XI. 1935. Pages 97-116. 

Compare, "^Compound phonemes are combinations of simple phonemes which act as 
units so far as meaning and word-structure are concerned. Thus the diphthong in a 
word like can be viewed as a combinations of the vowel in far with the phoneme that 
is initial in yes 

L. Bloomfield, London (George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1935) page 

90. ** A minimum unit o/ distinctive sound-feature is a phoneme " dnd page 79. 

Again “ Compound phonemes ate sounds resembling a succession of two or more 
phonemes of the same language, but in some way distinguished from such a succession, 
and utilised as separate phonemes. Many compound phonemes conast of a stop plus a 
^irant or other open consonant ; phonemes of this sort are called affricates 

See ibid page 120. 



MORE ABOUT MOHENJO DARO 

3y 

REV. H. HERAS, S. J. 

After seven years or official silence about Mohenjo Daro, the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India has published a report in two volumes on the last four 
years of excavation work at that place.^ The Superintendent of those 
excavations was Mr. E. J. H. Mackay, who is the author of this work. 
Archaeologists and historians both in India and all the world over will 
receive these two volumes with great enthusiasm ; since they are a sub- 
stantial contribution to the knowledge of that great civilization which is 
still shrouded in mystery. 

The work purports to continue the one in “three volumes edited by 
Sir John Marshall entitled Mohenjo-dmo and the Indus Civilization ” (p. XI), 
and thus presupposes the general information and the knowledge of the 
problems ably exposed and discussed in that work by Sir John and his 
collaborators. This is a mere report of the work of four seasons. Yet the 
materials discovered during those four seasons are of such great importance 
that the work of Mr. Mackay will be absolutely needed by all the scholars 
interested in the history of Ancient Civilizations and especially by those 
who work in the history of Ancient India. 

Mr. Mackay is of opinion that a section of wall discovered during the 
last season is “a portion of the city wall with a small gateway” (p. 5). 
Unfortunately the excavations were then suspended and have not since been 
resumed. This discovery would, if the surmise is correct, be of unusual in- 
terest, as it would help to indicate the total area covered by the ancient city. 
A mound of rubbish discovered during the same season in the northernmost 
point of the city (p. 1), as far as we are able to judge, seems to suggest that 
this point was already outside the city wall. The mound consisted of 
broken pottery, ashes and humus, a circumstance that seems to indicate that 
the site was destined to receive the rubbish of the city or of a section of it. 
Such a site would not be within the city wall. Yet the fact that six inscribed 
seals, of which only one was broken, were found here seems to go against 
this theory. 

In order to substantiate the very probable opinion of the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji “that the river (Indus), or a branch of it, washed the city wall”, 

1. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro. Being an official account oj Archeo- 
logical Excavations at Mohenjo-daro carried out by the Government of India bet- 
ween thd years 1927 and ISTl, By. E. J. H. Ma^ay, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., Late 
special Officer for Exploration, Archaeological Survey of India. With Chapters by A. 
S. Hemmy, B.A., M.Sc., and by B. S. Guha, Ph. D., and P. C. Basu, M.Sc., M.B. 
(2 vols.) Delhi, 1938. 
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Mr. Mackay brings forth the evident trade existing between Mohenjo Daro 
and the cities of Sumer “ partly at least by sail ”, as “ seals of Indus Valley 
workmanship have been and are being found in some numbers in the Sumerian 
cities*’ (p. 5). This is a very daring statement which should be studied 
carefully. There is no doubt that some of the seals discovered in cities of 
Sumer bear inscriptions in the same characters as those discovered in the 
Indus Valley.^ Nevertheless this does not prove that those seals came 
from the Indus Valley, for signs of that script have been discovered else- 
where in India.2 Moreover the shape of those seals found in Sumer 
shows that they do not come from the Indus Valley. All the seals discovered 
in Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and Chanhu Daro are square seals excepting 19, 
which are round. (In the volumes under review five round seals only are 
recorded). Just the opposite happens in Sumer. All the seals are round 
excepting 3, which are square. This shows that the trade between India 
and Sumer did not come from the Indus Valley, where the seals were square, 
but from arxyther Indian site where the seals were round. A few of these 
round seals also found their way to the Indus Valley ; just as a few square 
seals of the Indus Valley found their w^ay to Sumer. But the bulk of Indian 
traders going to Sumer apparently proceeded from a site not yet known. The 
present writer has explained elsew^here what was the probable site from which 
these traders started.*^ 

Mr. Mackay attempts to settle the important problem of the “ duration 
of the city ”, though one must acknowledge that we have not yet sufficient 
data to arrive at a satisfactory solution of it. For the upper Mohenjo Daro 
levels he accepts the date 2,500 B.c. suggested by Dr. Frankfort while study- 
ing a cylinder seal of evident Indian workmanship unearthed at Tell Asmar 
in Sumer (p. 7). Dr. Frankfort, and with him Mr. Mackay, seems to pre- 
suppose that the Indus Valley sites arc the only sites of this civilization in 
India. The fact that three cylinder seals only have been found in the Indues 
Valley (they are described in the volumes under study) seems to ix)int to 
another Indian site where the seals were cylindrical. Qmsequently the study 
of the cylinder seal discovered at Tdl Asmar cannot prove anything in con- 
nection with Mohenjo Daro until it is definitely acknowledged that Mohenjo 
Daro was the place of origin of the Indian cylinder seals as well. 

As regards the lower levels Mr. Mackay builds an ingenious theory upon 
a ” fragment of a vessel of a greenish-gray stone ”, the pattern of which is 
duplicated on a jar found at Susa (p. 7). Putting aside the fact that the 

1 Cf. Gadd, ‘'Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur,"' Proceedings of 
the British Academy, XVIII. 

2. Bruce Foote, Government Museum, Madras, Catalogue of the Prehistoric 
Antiquities, pi. XXXV (Madras, 1901) ; Breeks, An account of the Primitive Tribes 
and Monuments of the Nilagiris, pL XLIVA (London, 1873); Journal of the 
Hyderabad Historical Society, 1917, p. 57 ; Heras, ” A Proto-Indian Sign from Vala,” 
Q/MS, XXVIII. 

3. Heras, “ The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered in Sumer,” 
B. B .<£' C. 7. By, Annual, 1938. 
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dating of Susa II (to which the fragment belongs) is not yet settled, as 
Mackay himself points out ; the pattern of a fragment of a vase seems to 
be too flimsy a foundation to build a chronological theory upon. Could not 
two different artists independently of each other invent the same decorative 
motive? Moreover the migration of a decorative pattern would presupp)ose 
either trade or racial migration. To build a trade theory upon a single pattern 
does not seem justified. Race migration would seem more likely. Now all 
such migrations in the East in ancient times have been from East to West. 
Elsewhere I have shown how the proto-Indians of the Indus Civilization 
period migrated to Sumer and other western lands.^ We cannot suppose that 
the case of Susa was different. In any case the existence of the sam^ pattern 
in Mohenjo Daro and Susa would, if connected in any way, prove that the 
Mohenjo Daro pattern must be older than the Susa pattern. 

Coming now to the objects themselves found in the course of the excava- 
tions, one of the most striking specimens is the clay image of the Mother 
Goddess illustrated in pi. LXXV, nos. 21-23.- The fan-shaped, pannier- 
like headgear of this image is unique in itself,'* but seems to be the origin 
of the voluminous and complicated head-dresses of many clay images 
found in the Gangetic Valley and in southern Europe.^ The famous “ Dama 
de Elche of the Iberian period of Spain, kept now in the Louvre Museum, 
is still a much later development of this early headgear. 

This image is of particular interest, for through it one may under- 
stand one of the signs of the Mohenjo Daro script. I refer to sign No. 190 
of Sir John Marshall’s sign list. Prof. Langdon describes this sigr 
as “ man under sun-shade ? Nevertheless this indentification is not given 
as certain. The comparison between this sign and the figure under comment 
leaves no doubt as to the significance of the former : it is “ the Mother"', 
AmaS^ 

Another clay figure brought to light during these operations is of unsur- 
passed interest. It is a nude male figure illustrated in pi. LXXIII, No. 8. 
Other nude male figures have also been discovered. Yet the bow position 
of the legs, so well marked as to show a definite purpose, makes us compare 
it v/ith a similar figure found on the representation of a charm or amulet 
published by Marshall,* Sir John thinks that the image represents the Earth 


1. Heras, “ Mohenjo Daro— The most Important Archaeological Site in India ”, 
JIH, XVI, pp. 7-11. 

2. This image was already published in Mackay, The Indus Civilization, pi. I. 
(London, 1935) ; Mackay, Die Induskultuu pk 21. (Leipzig, 1938) 

3. A similar head-dress but not so developed was published by Marshall, 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I, pi. XIV, No. 1. 

4. Cf. Banerji-Shastri, “Remains of a Pre-Historic Civilization in the Gan- 
getic Valley”, JBHS, III, pp. 187-191. 

5. Marshall, op. cit., II, p. 446. 

6. Cf. Heras, "The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the 
Inscriptions”, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 17. 

7. Marshall, op. cit., I, pi. XII, No. 12. 
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or Mother Goddess.^ If this figure is compared with similar figures found in 
Sumerian and Babylonian seals^ and with the figure of the Egyptian God, 
Bes carved on the very early magical wand of the British Museum No. 18175, 
one may easily conclude that it is a representation of the fertility god. The 
clay image now brought to light by Mackay seems to be the same. Probably 
this god was also called Bes in the proto-Indian period. Images of a fertility 
god called Betal are very common all over the Koijkap in Western India.^ 
Three small homed faces had already been found in Mohenjo Daro before 
1927.* Our report shows a number of them found during this second period 
of work (pi. LXXII, No. 7 ; pi. LXXIV. Nos. 21, 22 ; pi. LXXVI, Nos. 1-4) . 
Mr. Mackay supposes that these heads or masks belong to a “ homed deity 
(p. 266). This is not an unusual danger for students of ancient archaeology, 
to suppose that all strange and unaccountable figures should be deities. Homs 
have been a traditional feature in rqjresentations of the enemies of man. 
One of the most famous demons m Indian mythology was supposed to be 
homed and finally became a buffalo (Mahisdsura), Homed demons are found 
in the paintings of the Etruscan tombs at Vulci (320-280 B.c, ) Charon, the 
famous leader of the soul across the Styx pond, is also represented by the 
Etmscans with pointed ears that look like homs.^ 

A totally new discovery are the three heads with Mongolic features 
published in pis. LXXVI, Nos. 8, 9 and LXXXII, No. 7. This Mongolic 
resemblance seems to have escaped Mr. Mackay s notice. He speaks at 
length of one of these heads, but he only pays attention to the fact that it 
is double-faced (p. 268). The slit-eyes of these three faces may easily be 
explained by the intercourse between the proto-Indians and the inhabitants 
of Central and Eastern Asia across the Hintalayan range. This intercourse 
has continued in the historic period of India as the history of the Ku^auas and 
of Hai^avardhana discloses to us. A Mongolic head of the Gandhara school 
has also been recently found in Hadda, Afghanistan, by the French Archaeolo- 
logical Delegation.® Elsewhere I have shown how a number of signs of the 
Mohenjo Daro script migrated to China to enrich the proto-Chinese writing." 

1. Ibid,. I, p. 52 

2. Von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr* Edwmd 
T, Newell* Nos- 177, 192, 206, 217, 221, 226, 261, 267, 329, 651 (Chicago 1934). 

3. Cf. Catalogue of the Savantwadi Museum, One of these images, hailing 
from Goa, is kept in the museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute. 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Another one of a colossal size is lying broken next 
to a public well not far* from the churdi in the viUage of Betalbatim ( Betalpati 
village of Betal) in the Province of Salsette, in Goa. 

4. Marshall, op, cit,* pi. XCV, Nos. 1-3. 

5. Cf. Nogara, Les Etrusques et leur CiviHzathn* p. J24 (Paris, 1936), 

6. Cf. Heras, “ The Origin of the so-called Graeco-Buddhist School of Sculpture 
of Gandhara,*' JBBRAS* (N.S.), XII, p. 80. 

7. Heras,** The Origin/ oi the Sumerian Script Journal of the University of 
Bombay* VIII, pp. 1-26 ; Heras, ** The Story of Two Mohenjo Daro Signs.” 
Journal of the Benarese Hindu University, II. pp, 7-8 ; Heras, ** India, the Empire 
of the Swastika***, Coronation Souvenir (Bombay. 1936). 
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As regards the symbols found on the seals, one feels bound to pass a 
tew remarks on seal No. 641 which was already published by Sir John Mar- 
shall, and which appears enlarged in pi. C, (G). Mackay describes the 
strange figure carved on this seal as the “solar motif” or “the sun-disk” 
(p. 339). The comparison between this curious emblem and the sun symbols 
found on early Cappodocian and Macedonian pottery seem? to have in- 
clined our author to take this view. Yet the similarity is not complete. Nor 
is the stylization of the latter symbols to be expected in such an early repre- 
sentation as this seal of Mohenjo Daro. Elsewhere I have explained how 
this cryptic representation at first sight is the skin of the unicorn shown on 
other seals spread to the four winds.^ The head of the unicorn is represented 
to the right not skinned' as yet ; the skin covering the tail is shown opposite, 
to the left. The skin that covered the legs of the animal is spread like two 
appendages on each side. What is the meaning of this strange representation ? 
The tribe that had the unicorn as their totemy most probably the tribe of 
the Minas, seems to have been defeated, and their enemies to publish that 
defeat represent the totem killed and skinned. It is a trophy of war. 

Mr. Mackay has been very wise in studying the remains of Mohenjo 
Daro in comparison with the remains of other ancient civilizations. The 
period of proto-Indian history was a period of migrations of nations and 
civilizations. To study that period with the spirit of isolation and exclusion 
which we sometimes hear mentioned now in some political circles, would be 
as erroneous in the study of history as it is suicidal in the actual making 
of history both racially and socially. In this connection it is gratifying to 
see in the bibliographical list a number of works referring to other civilizations 
from all over the world which have been consulted by the author. May I 
only remark that this list cannot be entitled “ Bibliography ” ? It is a* list 
of authors and titles of books not always faithfully transcribed. 

But it is much easier to criticise what is written than to write a work 
of the importance of the present one. All the above remarks point to minor 
flaws. Let this be our final conclusion, that this work on the second period 
of excavations at Mohenjo Daro is a worthy continuation of the preceding 
one ; one, indeed, of which the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India and especially its author, Mr. Mackay, may be rightly proud. Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo Daro" will always be necessary to all students 
of ancient archaeology and of Indian History. 


1. Mar^all, op. ciu I, pi. XIII, No. 25. t • 

2. Heras, “ The Rdigicm of the Mohenjo Daro People accordmg to the Inscn^ 
tions ”, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 7 ; Heras, Chanhu aro an 
its Inscriptions”, St. Xavier* s College Magazine, XXIX, pp. 105-107. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It has been one of the aims of the Editors of the New Indian Antiquary to 
devote special numbers of this journal to the memory of eminent Orientalists \\^o 
by their life-long labours in the field of Oriental learning have advanced its cause 
and who consequently deserve the gratitude of the present and future generations of 
scholars. The Editors have accordingly devoted the two issues of the New Indian 
Antiquary viz. the issues for December 1938 and January 1939 to the memory of 
the late Prof. Dr. Jacob Wackernac.el, who devoted his wiiole life-time lo the 
special study of Sanskrit grammar and produced work of first-rate importance, the 
like of which was never seen before. Though Wackernagel has immortalised him- 
self by his wwk it is our bounden duty to pay our humble tribute to his resered 
memory. 

Readers of the New Indian Antiquary will be interested to note that the 
centenary celebrations of the British conquest of Aden will be celebrated at Aden 
cn the 19th of January 1939. In this connectum the Editor^ tak<' thi-* opporLunit\ 
of announcing their forth-coming publication Tin Xai-atire and Critical Hi:, lory o) 
Aden from the earliest times prepared by A. V. Khan, the Sub- Registrar ol Docu- 
ments, Aden Colony. Mr. Khan has a keen interest m this subject and has availed 
himself of every" possible source of information bearing on the history of Aden. 
This history wdll be publl>hed serially in the pages of the Niw Indian Antiquary 
and in accordance with this arrangement the readers of the New Indian Xniiquary 
will find the first instalment published elsewhere in this is.sue. The importance i>t 
maps, charts, diagrams etc,, in a histonca? publication has a great value and the pre- 
sent history will have its full share of them as Mr. Kha.V, has .spared no pain> in 
procuring them from hitherto inaccessible sources. The total extent of publi- 
cation when complete will easily exceed .300 pages. 

!}! 4 . ♦ ♦ Mff * 1 

♦ Ji » ' 

Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain monk ^tand^ unique in the pi ('duct ion of 
literary work in all branches of literary criticism Though a devout Jam monk he 
has done much for non-Jain studies and has thus endeared himself to e\'ery" Sans- 
kritist irrespective of caste or creed. It is only latterly that with the advancement 
of Sanskrit studies in India and outside the real worth of his work> being ap- 
preciated and it is a happy augury that the province of (nijarat in which he lived, 
moved and had his being for over 80 years as early as the 11th century a.o. sliould 
at last wake to their sense of duly to this Jain polymath by celebrating a 
festival in his honour after 850 years. The organisers of this festival which took 
place in Bombay on the 6th of November 1938, are to Kj congratulated on reviving 
the sacred memory of this Jain Orientalist of yore and associating with it the ojxm- 
ing of the Seth Mungalal Institute for higher Sanskrit studies. This institute started 
under the aegis of the Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshj. HomesMinister to the Government 
of Bombay is symiptoraatic of the new spirit engendered in India by the advent of the 
Congress Government. The Hon, Mr. K. M. Munshi, himself a litterateur of note, 
being mainly re^nsible for this laudable enterprise, the world of scholars c*an rest 
assured that this Institute will be able to give proper account of itself in the years to 
come and thus become an important feature of national life fostering a spirit of 
critical research among scholars carrying on research in Sanskrit and Indian 
vernaculars. 



MISCELLANEA 

INDIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS* 

At the concluding plenary session of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference 
held on December 22, 1937 in Trivandrum, it was resolved upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee and Council as follows : — 

“ That the All-India Oriental Conference favours the early formation of an 
Indian Academy of Arts and Letters on lines similar to those of the British Academy, 
and requests the Executive Committee of the Conference to communicate with other 
Societies and Institutions interested in the project with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of its realization at a very early date/' 

The matter had been the subject of a resolution adopted by the general body 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress on the 17th December, 1937, and it is well 
known that it has been ventilated in previous discussions and negotiations from 1933 
onwards. In accordance with the terms of the resolution, the Executive Committee 
begs now to address you, with a view to ascertaining the attitude you would be 
likely to adopt in regard to the proposal and to learning your personal opinion con- 
cerning the matter. The same enquiry is being addressed to a number of societies 
and distinguished individuals, who may be expected to be interested. 

No doubt you would wish to have some statement as to the character and 
functions of an academy such as it is proposed to institute. Briefly the object of 
the Academy may be thus stated : 

The promotion of the study of the moral and social sciences, including History, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Law, Politics, Sociology, Economics, Archaeology, 
Anthropology, and Philology. A representation of modem creative art and literature is 
not excluded. 

It is of course obvious that most of the subjects are already included in the 
operations of existing societies. But in the case of other countries it is not found 
that the existence of special societies for the study of particular branches of learning 
removes the necessity of a general representation of intellectual interests. An aca- 
demy serves to encourage co-operation between the different departments of study 
and help in the formation of sjmoptic views ; and moreover, there are certain ad- 
vantages attached to the existence of an academy suited to represent the general 
intellectuality of a particular country or area and to correspond with similar bodies 
in other countries. There exists, furthermore, an international union of academies, 
which meets from time to time and discusses questions of general theoretical interest 
to the civilized world. And finally, a single academy is in a position to give advice 
to Government upon such matters, when its advice is sought. It cannot but be felt 
that the influence of Indian thought in the world in general suffers from the lack 
of a common body, which might enter into consultation with the academies of other 
countries and be known, like them, as representative of the country to which it 
belongs. 

It should be particularly noted that the idea of the promoters of the project 
is to have an institution of an All-India character and of an inclu^ve nature. By 
this it is meant that the scheme will include in its operation the Indian States and 
will be run on non-communal and non-provincial lines. 

Among the particular activities which characterize the academies of other coun- 
tries, the most obvious, perhaps, is the publication of proceedings and memoirs, which 

* Published at the request of the General Secretary, Tenth AlLIndia Orien^ 
Conference, for the information of all scholars, societies and institutions concernea. 

—S. M. K. 
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are not necessarily different in character and quality from the publications of special 
societies, but are understood to be in general more substantial or fundamental or 

recondite. 

Moreover, the several academies in many cases issue important series of publica- 
tions in the form of volumes, patronize great literary enterprises conducted by other 
agencies, administer funds for the encouragement of learning by special awards and 
prizes — awards and prizes, which are naturally held in the highest esteem. It goes 
without saying that the academies from time to time hold meetings for the hearing 
of lectures and for important ceremonies and functions. Frequently they provide the 
means for the carrying out of literary and scientific enterprises of a national character 
w'hich otherwise might be hindered by financial difficulties. By reason of their 
permanent character and standing they are well fitted to attract donations and 
endowments for intellectual purposes. 

In the case of India it would be possible to name a number of such enterprises 
which might be fittingly undertaken, but the enumeration thereof may best be left 
for later discussion. It may be at present sufficient to particularise the issue of an 
annual bibliography of Indian publications, a w'ork which would probably be of gxcat 
benefit in extending the knowledge and sale of Indian books, both inside the country’ 
and abroad. It might be hoped that for such a continuous work, w'hich w'ould involve 
the provision of a standing secretariat, a subvention might be granted by govern- 
ments. 

The constitution of the academy would, of course, demand careful considera- 
tion. It is practically the universal rule that the members or fellow’s of academies 
are a limited number, selected on grounds of intellectual suitability and merit and 
not as representatives of any organized body or institution a rule which has been 
followed in the recent foundation of the Indian Institute of Science. On this im- 
portant matter, as well as upon all other points raised in this letter, we sshould be 
glad to have an expression of your v'iew'>. 

By reason of the difficulty, in the case of so great a country as India, of dis- 
cussing these proposals in general meetings, it is contemplated that the replies to 
this letter, to be addressed to eminent persons, learned institutions and societies, 
should be considered by a small committee who .should be empowered to report 
upon the answers received and to draft, if it seems advisable, a scheme for the 
formation of the academy, to be submitted for observations to a large committee 
consisting of distinguished persons and experts to be appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, and substquently, in case of sufficient apprtnal, to 
make formal application to the Government of India for such recognition as is usual 
and appropriate in the case of similar bodies. 



REVIEW 


Evolution of Awadhi, by Dr. Baburam Saksena, M.A., D.Litt, the Indian Press, 
Allahabad, 1938. Price Rs. 14. 

This work is based upon a The^s accepted by the University of Allahabad 
for the Degree of Doctor of Letters in 1931. Many useful additions to the said 
thesis have been made in the present work. 

The work is decidedly the best book of the year on Indian Linguistics. If I 
were asked to review the whole work in one word, I would use the word RICH, 
for the bode has such a wealth of new phenomena, enormous variations, many-sided 
details, and copious suggestions, that I do not think of a better word to indicate 
the precious quality of the book. The style is very lucid and readable, the print- 
ing and get-up attractive, and the price, considering the linguistic treasures which 
the book contains, quite moderate. Another feature of the book is its admirable 
sense of proportion : it carefully avoids all well-established philological details, and 
gives only new facts in very short, but wonderfully substantial, chapters. But 
above all, it gives new perspectives to researchers in the field of Indian Linguistics, 
and it is particularly this feature of the work for which all workers in this field 
should be grateful to the author. 

A few remarkable items in this great book may now be described : — 

(1) For the first time in the history of Indian Linguistics, the work sys- 
tematically and thoroughly records the phonetic features of an Indian dialect as 
obtained from the Phonetic Laboratory. The results obtained are very valuable, 
as I shall presently show. 

(2) The Dialectology of Awadhi is the most substantial and thought- 
provoking portion of the work, and the author must have worked for years and 
years to collect these dialectical treasures. The most important section of Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics, in my opinion, is dialectology, for it is our dialects which make 
In^a ''the linguist's parachse”, but it is only patience like Dr. Saksena's which 
can reveal that paradise. 

(3) The chapter on Intonation (pp. 101-2) gives many new facts. Parti- 
cularly unusual is the intonation of interrogative sentences : chart 4 represents a 
considerable fall at the end of the sentence — a very striking, if not amazing, 
phenomenon. 

(4) On p. 75 there occurs an interesting observation, “It (a whispered 
vowel) has a stronger whisper after a voiced consonant than after a breathed 
one Now there are whispered vowels in Ka^miri as well, and on reading this 
observation of Dr. Saksena, I tried a Kashmiri ^aker for the comparison of in- 
tensity of whispered vowels in Kashmiri under similar conditions, and the results 
obtained by me are almost identical. Cf. Kashmiri : — 

After a beathed consonant After a voiced consonant 

' gur9l t I brown " ( oblique ) ‘ k3. ^ I ri “ Kashmiri ” ( oblique ) 

ke I th of what sort ? (u) ‘ go. I b i heavy " ( oblique) 

j I ; 1 1 " this much " C^i) * J 

The 1 after voiced consonants was heard more distinctly than after breathed con- 
sonants. Here is a omfirmation of the above observation that Dr. Saksena s work 
** gives new perspectives to researchers in the field of Indian Linguistics". 
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(5) On pp. 32-33 “General Notes on the Plosives" are very interesting. 
The faint voice in the initial and final stage of a breathed plosive (p. 32) may 
perhaps be the germ of vocalization in such a consonant— a vocalization in-the- 
making. 

(6) The observation on p. 33, that “ a long consonant is about sixty per 
cent, longer than the corresponding short one " will be an eye-opener to those who 
take all long consonants as double consonants. 

(7) On p. 28 the observation “[d] is fully voiced and thus slightly differs 
in shade from English b " is only a specimen of the fineness of phonetic pheno- 
mena handled in the book, 

(8) The i^enomena of ccwmplete assimilation (pp. 93ff.) are, compara- 
tively speaking, very unusual, e.g., voiced plosives, instead of becoming slightly 
devoiced, become breathed before breathed plosives. These phenomena of varia- 
tions are a valuable addition to the meagre phonetic materials available about 
Indian dialects. 

(9) The chapter on the “Word" (pp. 87ff. ) is particularly original, being 
a scientific and acute presentation of the general structure of the “ word " in the 
dialect. 

(10) In grammar the examples from Early Awadhi are very illuminating, 
showing the gradual change from Apabhraip^ to Early Awadhi, and from early 
Awadhi to modern Awadhi (cf. pp. 132ff.). In this respecti Dr. Saksena is lucky 
in securing so much of literary material. 

(U) On pp. 110-112 we have the interesting phenomena of “three forms of 
the nominal stem " used in some of the Eastern dialects, e.g., for “ dog “ there are 
used three words : kut : a :, kut A wa:, kut A una. This reminds me of the definite 
and indefinite adjectives in Slavonic languages. 

(12) The statistical method used m the investigation of the forms of the 
oblique case (pp, 125-26) and of post-positions (pp. 213 214) indicates, with com- 
parative accuracy, the relative frequency and even chronology of various linguistic 
forms. The phenomena presented are interesting, and the results deduced con- 
vincing. 

(13) On p. 317 the interesting preserv'ation of Sanskrit khalu in the Awadhi 
inclusive emphatic affix -m- has been pointed out. This offers an opportunity for 
further investigation into similar preservation of khalu in other Indo-Aryan dialects. 

A few critical observations on this important work seem also to be desirable 

(1) At the end of the work, a general, broad conclusion was expected. 
For instance a diapter entitled “ The place of Awadhi among Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages" — with special reference to its relative chronology, its relation to the neigh- 
bouring languages, its distinctive innovations and the other languages which share 
them— at the end would have tremendously enhanced the value of the work, 

(2) The “Evolution" of a language presupposes a thorough investigation 
into the Principles of its word-building. Exhaustive study of grammatical termi- 
nations has been made, but this important item has b^n neglected. Only on 
pp. 116-112 a few interesting forms of the stem (cf. (ii), p. 3 above) have been 
noted. No doubt the word-building of modem Indo-Aryan languages generally 
offers only a debris of words already formed in Sanskrit and middle Indian, but 
in every Indo-Aryan language there is a minority of words independently formed 
out of stems and suffkes which are innovations. An investigation into this item 
would have further increased the debt of gratitude which linguistic researchers in 
India owe to the author. 

(3) Enumeration of dialectical forms, rich as it is, was not enough. Pho- 
ndogical discusshn of these forms, their relative or probable chronology, the devia- 
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lions from the expected forms, — a consideration of these and similar items was 
also expected. 


(4) The plan of enumerating the dialectical forms requires considerable 
improvement. These forms appear to be mixed up in straight lines. It is painful 
to the reader to study them connectedly. For instance I should follow the tabular 
method in the enumeration of these forms, e.g., I should thus tabulate the forms 
given on p. 234 : — 


1st pers. sg. 
Lmp. h;.u 
Br. hAw 
Bgh. Aheu 


1st pers. pi. 

B & G. ho : i : 
Fy. & SI. Ahi : 
Bgh. hAi . 


By this plan the reader will discern at a glance the various agreements and 
differences. 


1 5) The name of the language “Awadhi** has not been happily selected, 
for although it is mainly spoken in Awadh, it extends considerably into the Central 
Provinces, even beyond Jubbulpur. I am unable to suggest a more suitable term, 
but perhaps “ Purbi Hindi ” would have been a lesser evil, for the particularity of 
Awadh will then be eliminated. The author himself says on p. 5, “ Thus Awadhi 
stands between Western Hindi and Behari If this is so, then “ Purbi Hindi ’’ 
would have been perhaps a more suitable term. And if sometimes Bhojpuri has also 
been included in “ Purbi Hindi this evil could be avoided by definitely pointing 
out that Bhojpuri is not to be included in “ Purbi Hindi ”. 

(6) About the origin of Awadhi, the author says on p. 7 “we can as- 
sume . . . that this earlier Ardhamagadhi was the basis of Awadhi From the 
scanty examples like -f- and -c- (found in Western Hindi as well), it is perhaps 
safer to say that the basis of Awadhi was Sauraseni, though it bears a few meagre 
traces of Ardhamagadhi. 

(7) A ^ort explanation of the working of “ palatograms charts and ins- 
criptions on nasalized vowels (pp. 21-24) was necessary. Though they are too 
technical for the layman, yet an explanation would have given some idea of these 
items. 

(8) It is not clear on what grounds the author, on p. 23, includes [r] 
and \rh] as semi-vowels. No doubt y, r, /, as they often become weaker ele- 
ments of diphthongs, frequently emerge as vowels, but this cannot be said of [r] 
and Irh], The author himself, in a footnote on p. 27 says, “r and jh have been 
dealt with here therefore, and not as semi-vowels”. 

(9) On p. 85 the author lays down an unusual principle of syllabication 
in his language : “ An intervocalic consonant goes with the following vowel to make 
a syllable and two successive vowels make two different syllables.” This state- 
ment requires careful revision. The intervocalic consonant can go with the follow- 
ing vowel necessarily only when that vowel is stressed, as in apd, but in dpa, the 
greater part of the consonant will go with the preceding vowel. Again, only those 
two successive vowels can make two different syllables if they are of equal sonority : 
if their sonority varies, the two vowels will become a dipthong. 

(10) The chapter on Vowel Combinations (pp. 81-84) is somewhat dis- 
appointing, and is incongrous with the otherwise masterly thoroughness of the 
book. Thus on diphthongsl we have a bare statement : “ the two short vowels. . . . 
have a tendency to become diphthongs” (p. 83). Such a delicate subject could 
not be so easily disposed of. 

(11) The interesting chapter on Accent (pp. 91-92) would have gained m 
value if the accent of compound words also had been discussed. 
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(12) In the treatment of Ardha-tatsama words the author on pp. 5Jl and 55 
uses the term “ epentheses ”, as in dhArAfn, dAressn, But it is not a case of 
" epenthesis (which is an intrusive vowel brought sympathetically from the end 
as in Avestan azaiti “drives’*, Kasmiri Abur “cloud”) but “Anaptyxis” (or 
Svarabhakti) which the author correctly gives on p. 64 bhAgAt, and 66 glr^hAn 

(13) As is the custom in all i^ilological works, a hyprftien (-) must be 
placed at the end of every Sanskrit noun or adjective, as kros-a-, kdrya-, to ward off 
misunderstanding. 

(14) The author on pp. 237, 56 derives [h] of hXi from -st-, through 

but he has given no parallel examples in ^vhidi st- has become [h]. I think Pro- 
fessor Turner (in his article on ach- in BSOS — ^Studies in honour of Grierson) has 
now almost established the fact that this [h] can come only from of Sanskrit 
ak^-. 

(15) The author’s derivation of the pronouns tva : ui ip. 180) is interest- 
ing, and more acceptable than the reference to the single ?gvedic form avoh, [w] 
and [y] may be prothetic semi-vowels as they often occur in Kasmiri. Some diffi- 
culties, however, in the final acceptance of the author’s denv^ation still remain. 
There seems to be no phonetic tendencies in Awadhi for a prothetic [yj, Iw] 
before [i], [e], [u] ; then why did they occur only in these pronouns? 

(16) The author on p. 135 derives the instrumental in -en from -tna. If 
-dni (p. 132) has become -d or -Vi. how could the termination.\l |n] of ena 
remain in tact. 

(17) The derivation (p. 134) of Early Aw^adhi oblique plural ~nha from 
Sanskrit -ndm is not convincing for although -« does survive in some Indo-Aryan 
languages (p. 135), whence did the [h] of -nha- come? 

(18) On pp. ,133-4 the author derives Early .Awadhi oblique e.g. -hi from 

•smm. This is more acceptable than IE. dhi~, Pali -dhi, which is far from being 
productive in Pali. But the author’s case would have been stronger if he had 
given some parallel examples in any period of I A, where hi. 

(19) The derivation of the -present part, terminations -A/» and -iVi from 
Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi nom. sg. in -c is plausible, but not convincing. For 
if -e was the original for the pres. part. mas. nom. sg., why is it not to be found in 
words like sa : pu (p. 132) and adjectives like bu : rh (p. 139) ? 

And now I must close. With a trembling heart have I ventured to criticize 
such a comprehensive work of paramount value. It is easy to cnticize, but difficult 
to construct. 

As the book is written in a very readable style and is full of interesting in- 
formation, I suggest that it may be prescribed as a text-book for several University 
Examinations, as for M.A. (Sanskrit, Hindi) and B.A. (advanced Hindi). Every 
Library in India will be richer if it treasures this precious book. 


September 13, 1938. 


SiDDHESHWAR VARMA. 



DUTCH AND ENGLISH PIRACIES IN EASTERN WATERS 
AND THEIR EFFECT ON 

THE COMPANY’S TRADE WITH INDIA (1620-1661) 

By 

J. C. De 

I have shown elsewhere * that even academic justification exists for 
separation of the period, 1620 to 1661, from other epochs of Modem Indian 
History. I have also tried to demonstrate that piracy is to be distinguished, 
as far as possible, from privateering ; from some plundering acts done in a 
state of quasi-war ; a state which is discoverable time and again in a history 
of the relations between European Powers in the East ; from acts done in 
a spirit of reprisal, from adventuring ” ; and from doings in exercise of 
maritime rights under certain circumstances and conditions. “ The Law of 
the Sea, as then interpreted, classed all men as enemies whose nations were 
not formally allied to one’s own.’’^ I have also drawn the student’s atten- 
tion to the fact that English, French and Dutch, Berber, Arab and Turk, even 
Icelanders and others, kept the Western Waters unsafe for merchantmen 
during the period under review. During the preceding period, we find Indian 
corsairs also, infesting “the Straits of Gibraltar and the neighbouring coast 
of Africa.”^ 

By about the beginning of our period, we come across a border-line case 
in Eastern Waters, relative to the Portuguese. Qualis Khan was appointed 
as Viceroy of “Labor”, in 1601. According to Father Pierre du Jarric’s 
Chronicle, “ the Portuguese had seized a ship loaded with merchandise which 
the Viceroy “ was sending to Meque without having obtained from them any 
safe conduct.” Payne remarks, “ Even Akbar’s ships which carried pilgrims 
to Mecca were obliged to sail under Portuguese licence.” But in spite of the 
obvious justification, that of the exercise of the “ Sword ” of Sea-power — mari- 
time rights — the act must have been looked upon as one of piracy by the 
Khan.3 ' 

To take another example. In April, 1623, Hall’s squadron was sent to 
seize “ Indian Junks ”. “ Junks of Dabhol, Gogha, Diu and Surat fell by 
turns into the net ; and one belonging to Chaul, though released, was plun- 
dered of nearly “40,000 rials and a quantity of goods.” “On Oct. 3, the 
Reformation joined Company, and two days later, Captain Hall anchored at 
Swally with eight Junks under his guns”. Van der Broeck points out that 
“ all the vessels thus captured held passes from the English which were sup- 

* In my paper before the Indian Historical Congress at Allahabad, Oct. 1938. 

1. Hill in LA. 1923 (Sup.), p. 50. 

2. Osorio II, 290, /. A. 1923 (Sup.), p. 29. 

3. “ Akbar and the Jesuits” (The Broadway Travellers), p. 153 and notes. 
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posed to guarantee them against molestation’'. If he can be believed in, 
these acts of the English may be regarded as piratical, as the Mughuls of 
those days considered them to be. But on the other hand, operations of this 
nature may be viewed in the light of acts of reprisal which a power strong 
on the sea legitimately does in “ compelling compliance ” from another power 
strong on land. This whole episode, which I am inclined to call that of 
the Battle of the Corals, is as significant a landmark, as the Battle of Plassy 
is, in modem Indo-British History.^ 

Again some of the English express a desire to “the President and 
Council at Bantam ” for a small vessel “ in conveniait tyme to look out for 
purchase upon the coast of Sellonna and other places where the Portuguese 
doe trade ", in a letter of Jan. 22, 1629. That document also mentions that 
“ by these courses the Dutch do daylie find greate benefite."* The capture 
of prizes by the Dutch may again be interpreted as lawful acts of war against 
a rival power, but not so, if the rival was at that time at peace with the 
mother-country. To take another instance. In July, 1658, news arrived in 
England “ that four ships belonging to English private traders had been seized 
by the Hollanders, and taken into Batavia as prizes.” “Three of them” 
were charged with “ trying to enter Bantam ”, and the fourth with “trading 
at Indrapura, in Sumatra.” The Protector “ sent Downing instmctions to 
make a peremptory demond for redress.” On July, 27, the States-General 
determined to restore the vessels and their cargoes under protest.”'^ The 
English might have felt justified in regarding these captures as quasi-piracies 
by an organised stale. The Dutch on the other hand, argued that the 
English “ had lent gunners to the king of Bantam to assist in the war, and 
that the ships were therefore lawful prize.” 

Again, war could be carried on “ in the irregular fashion of tlie Indies.” 
This fashion in Oct. 1630 e.g., “ resulted in a completition of the sea-victone^ 
by a land-triumph behind Swally.”-* On Oct. 14, 1630, according to Vain, 
“ the fleet anchored in Swally Hole. About sunset, the Portuguese came in 
sight.” In the land action {according to Wardens aca>unt) “about six 
Englishmen ” were “ hurt ”, “ but only one, named Baker ”, “ beeing a fate 
man, overheatein of his bodey and drinkein of colde watear, died, bein not 
shot at all.”^ 

The English assisted the Persians in taking Ormus from the Portuguese, 
in spite of the fact that both nations were at peace. Digby, the English ambas- 
sador had to explain “that the East India Company’s servants had acted 

1. Eng. Factories^ 1618-21, p. 325 ; E. F. 1622-23, xxix et seq. etc.; Bal 
Krishna : Commercial Relations bet. India and England, p. 112 et seq. 

2. Eng. Fac. 1624-1629, p. 315. 

3. Thurloe Papers^ VoL VII, p. 293 etc. ; Court Min. 1655-1659, p. xxviii, 
p. 216 etc. 

4. Thompson and Garratt : Rise and Fulfilment of Bri. Ride in India, pp. 18 
& 19. 

5. Eng Fac. 1630-33, p. 67 et seq. etc. 
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under compulsion from the Persians.” In any case, Woodcock, the master 
of the Whale, “ was accused of having gotten an unknown booty at Ormus, 
and though he denied this, the Court would not believe him innocent.”^ In 
Aug. 1623. the Spanish ambassador complained to King James that the 
London had brought home, spoils to the value of 500,000 l (sic.), and 
that even the dishes used by the crew were of silver, stamped with arms of 
many noble families of Portugal.^ These private acquisitions at least, seem 
to be quasi-piratical in nature. 

Then again, on the 25th April, 1657, the Society “ being about 200 
leagues to the south of the Cape of Good Hope homeward bound from Ma> 
sulipatam was attacked by the Granger, a Dutch Vessel ” “from Amsterdam 
and bound for Batavia.” ‘‘ The attack was quite unprovoked, and very fierce.” 
When the English Captain asked ‘‘the reason of such unwarrantable usage, 
he was told that at sea it is the custom of the weakest to submit to the 
strongest.” “ The English ship was then searched for Portuguese goods, but 
none being found, some books of accounts and letters directed to men in 
Holland were taken.”^ 

“ The Olive Branch commanded by John Brampton ” (to discuss details) 
“ was hindered from going there by the Dutch, who pretended to be at war 
with the Javanese. She therefore set sail for Sumatra and arriving near Pulo 
Lagundy was compelled to remain in hiding there for fear of the Dutch.” 
The Blessing, (according to the “Deposition of Quarles Browne presented 
to His Highness” on Jan. 18, 1658.) “bound for Bantam” wished “to 
hear news” from that place, and “hauled up sails, intending to go aboard 
a large Dutch vessel riding at anchor off Mud Island.” “ Although the Bless- 
ing was flying English colours, the Dutch ship shot three guns at her — 
Coming near Bantam Road she was chased by two more Dutch ships.”^ 

Quasi-piratical acts of this nature obviously hindered the smooth growth 
of the Company’s trade with India. 

In committing piratical and quasi-piratical acts, Europeans and Asiatics 
seemed to vie with one another in Eastern Waters, during the period under 
review. These are of course to be come across frequently during the pre- 
ceding period, and “ the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, covering the 
reign of William III up to 1696, and the first Volume of the State Papers 
Domestic, 1702-1703 ” e.g., “ show that the Indian Ocean was ” still infested 
with pirates. 

There were active Malabari pirates and those at the head of the Arabian 
Sea till the 19th century whom the Company’s Marine found it hard to cope 
with.5 

1. Court Mimtes, Nov. 19, 1624. 

2. E,F., pp. xii, xiii etc., xii n. 1. 

3. Court Minutes etc. 1655-59, p. 216 and p. 217. 

4. Court Min, 1655-1659, p. 217 and p. 218. 

5. Khan : East India Trade, p. 210 ; Parkinson : Trade in the Eastern 
Seas, p. 46 and 47, 
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By the close of the sixteenth century, to take an example. Van Lin- 
schoten's account says, “ Two ships laden with ware set saile out of the haven 
of Chaul in India, that belonged unto certaine Portingalles inhabitantes of 
Chaul, the owners being in them : those shippes should have sayled to the 
straites of Mecca or the redde sea, where the said marchants used to traffique : 
but they were taken on the sea by (two) Turkish Galleys that had beene 
made in the innermost partes of the straites of Mecca, by Cairo, on the comer 
of the redde sea, in a town called Sues : the said Galleyes began to doe great 
mischiefe and put all the Indian merchants in great feare.”^ We also find 
mention of an encounter in Indian Waters between “ two Turkish Gallies that 
came out of the Straightes of Mecca or the redde Sea ” and English ships, 
by about the same time. The English however “ did '' the ‘ Turks ’ “ no 
hurt.” The English also “ tooke sixe Foistes of the Malabares, but let them 
go againe .”2 

Writing on Sept. 29, 1617, Roe, to take another instance, said, ” Some 
alteration is hapned in the Project of Dabule for that I vonderstand Feame 
hath Robbed their great shipp.” Roe’s supposition was however wrong.^ 
On Oct. 5, he reported that “ two English Rovers ” “ the Francis and the 
Lion set out by ” Sir Robert Rich and Philip Bamardi ” were found in chase 
of the Queen Mother’s ship returned from the Red Sea, which ” English ships 
of the 1617 fleet ” fortunately rescued and brought safe in, (if shee had bin 
taken, wee had all bin in trouble).”^ “I had professed to the king,” says 
Roe on 18th Dec. 1617, “to give him the more feeling of our service and 
affection that wee had taken the ships and their Company that offered to robb 
the Beagams junck.” But “our enemies replied to my face it was a tricke : 
that we were all thieves.” In a long letter to his “ Honourable Frendes,” 
dated 14th Feb. 1617 (-18) Roe says. “These Seas beginn to be full of 
Rovers, for whose faults wee may bee engaged.” Referring to the English 
interlopers, he remarks, “ Sir Robert Rich and one Philloppe Barnardcxi sett 
out two ships to take Pirates, which is growne a common Pretence of being 
Pirates.” “They missed their entrance into the Red Sea (which was their 
designe), and came for India, gave Chase to the Queen Mothers Juncke, and 
but that God sent in our Fleete, had taken and rifled her “ Barnardo ”, he 
adds, “ getts the Duke of Savoyes Commission, but the faces are all English.” 
“If you bee not round in some course with these men you will have the 
seas full,” he warns them, “ and your trade in India is utterly lost and our 
lives exposed to pledge in the hands of Moores.” “ If you suffer Rovers in 
these seas, there must be no traders.”® 

The Arabian Sea had been infested by pirates “ at any rate ” since “ the 
time of Alexander the Great.” So far as we are at present interested in, we 

1. The Voyage of. Linschoten (Hakluyt), Vol. II, p. 183. 

2. p. 302. 

3. The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe etc. Vol. II, P. 418, and n. 1. 

4. p. 420 and n. 2, and p. 421. 

5. p. 480 and p. 481. 
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may note that as early as Feb. 18, 1620, we find in an English document, 
“Piracie upon the Mores junckes in the Red Sea will be required of our 
goods.”i In this document there are again references to a plan of “inter- 
cept (ion) ” of “the Holland ships coming out of the East Indies in the 
narrowe seas,'' and capture of English ships by the Dutch. 

A letter of Jan. 3, 1646, e.g. from Swally Marine, says, “ We have great 
occation to fear the Red Seas will this next year be infested by pilfering 
men of war."^ Kerridge and his Council had cautioned Rowe, (on April 
9, 1625) the Commander of the Star, on his way to England from Swally, 
“to be on his guard against pirates or others.^ Proceedings of the Com- 
pany on Sept. 18, 1640, record the suggestion that the Crispian “might 

Voyage to the Red Sea to secure the Company's trade from pirates 

and other purposes."^ 

In 1615, the Dutch did not think it beneath their dignity to join the 
Arakan Fleet against the Portuguese.^ 

A lettei* of 15th Feb. 1617, from “Firando" (Hirado) says, “Last year, 
the Hollanders sent a fleet of ships from the Moluccas to Manila to fight the 
Spanish Fleet," which however did not immediately take up the challenge. 
The Dutch “ therefore separated to look out for Chinese junks, of which 
some say they took and plundered 25, while others say 35." Another of 
July (from Ball of Bantam), says, “The Hollanders have covered the ocean 
with their ships from the Arabian Gulf to the coast of China, spoiling and 
robbing all nations in the name and under the colours of the English." In 
the month of October, 1619, the Company's ships under the command of 
Captain Bonner which had taken in their pepper at Tekoo were attacked. 

“ Captain Bonner was killed, his ship was sunk, and the other three 

ships were compelled to surrender." The Dutch captured in all, deven 

ships of the English by about this time. The English had also taken “a 
richly laden Dutch ship, the Black Lion," “ in Bantam Roads." Whatever 
may be our verdict on these various captures and skirmishes, -the Dutch de- 
predations on the Chinese junks possess more than a flavour of piracy. “ This 
event ", says Bruce, “ checked the indirect trade with China which the factors 
had been endeavouring to support." 

Dutch attacks on Chinese junks are referred to by Brown “ under date 
26th, May, 1621." The English also captured another junk, but “took the 
precaution to secure the lives of the men by putting them adiore." Fox, 
Minors and others speak of various attempts by the English on Eastern ship- 
ping. On Sept. 26, 1624, e.g., they “ chased a junk into shallow water ", and 
“ then drove a country boat into harbour at Danday." The English “ board- 
ed her," “but the multitude of people, beate” them “of with stones and 

1. Eng. Fac. 1618-21, p. 185. 

2. Eng. Fac. 1646-1650, p. 6. 

3. Eng. Fac. 1624-1629, p. 76 and p. 77. 

4. Court Minutes etc. 1640-1643, p. 89 and p. 90. 

5. Campos : History of the Portuguese in Bengal p. 124. 
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smale shott.’ We must not however forget that Sir Edward Coke had re- 
marked that "pagans were to be treated as perpetual and irreclaimable 
enemies of Christians/' The opinion of the intellectually inferior can easily 
be guessed. The consideration that public opinion of those days would 
justify such operations, as we are discussing here, has therefore to be taken 
into aocoimt by us in pronouncing judgment on these. Not only that. A 
letter from Batavia to Surat, of March 27, 1624, speaks of the existence 
of a state of war between the Chinese and the Dutch. ^ 

A letter from Batavia of Jan. 11, 1622 says, "By letters which the 
Duche have receaved from Masulapatnam, they have advertisement that theire 
two shippes sent for the Red Seae had taken two riche shippes of Dabule." 
The Dutch are also reported in a letter to the Company of May 12, 1621, 
to have " chace (d) a frigat of the Danes, thineking them " (however) " to be 
Portugales," and surprised a " Frensh '' ship (of Beauliens fleet) “ nee re 
Jaquatra.” They are also accused of detaining two Japanese ships in For- 
mosa in July, 1630. Tavernier says that the Dutch treacherously killed the 
English garrison of Taiwan and occupied that place.- 

A letter of Jan. 24, 1622, from Surat, says, " The Sampson leavinge her 
consort in port, getts out to sea, whear awaitinge oppertunytie, she most per- 
fidiouslie surpriced live of those junks who believed themselves proteckted, of 
whom one of Diue, another of Cannanore. a third of Kutcha. and other two 
of Dabull.” The "Sampsone’' was "Englishe." But she was captured in 
July, 1619, and " retained in compensation for the Black Lion, which had 
been burnt while in the hands of the English." A Dutch record says that the 
Governor of Mokha imprisoned a number of Dutchmen on account of " the 
piracies committed by the Sampson and the Wesp." Swanley’s Journal re- 
cords, " There was a matter of 20 or 30 Duchmen prisoners ashoare which 
wer taken for the abuses and wrongs that the Sampson and his consort did 
to the junke the yeare before ; which by reporte they being in Mocha Road 
gave passes to the juncks, and when they came without the Babb, they tooke 
five of them and killed and hove overbord many of the people. So theis two 
shipps coming from Bantom, making account to have traded there, after they 
had landed their goods they tooke there master and men, being ashore, pri- 
soners, making them slaves." " The Weazopp,” (the consort of the Sampson), 
says a letter of March 17, 1622, " has arrived " " having spent some time on 
the Coast of Arabia, where she " " hath proved hiiselfe as notorious a theefe as 
his fellow, by the roberrie of two other juncks of Chaule and Diew, the latter 
yeddirge only certaine Sindie toyes, horses, etc., of small vallew, but the 
other inricht with gould and silver to good worth, which proceeded from gex^ds 
sould in Mocha". “According to report these amounted to not less 

1. Bruce : Annals of the Hon, E. I, Co„ pp. 215 and 216 ; E. F. 1618-21, 
p. xxxix et seq. etc. ; 1 A. 1924, p. 60 ; Kerfs Voyages, ix, 445-6 ; E. F. 1624-9, 
p. 11 etc. 

2. E. F, 1622-23, p. 18 ; E, F, 1618-21, p. 255 ; Tavernier iii, 22, I A, 1924 
(Sup.), p. 66. 
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than 30,000 L. sterling”. A document in the Factory Records, Surat, dated 
March 9, 1622, says, ‘‘Wee perseave the Dutches Wezopps arryvall with 
her fortunate robeinge**. Another of the same series estimates the value 
at “ 27,000 rials ”, but admits “ ite maye verey well bee ” more. These pira- 
cies affected the English, though indirectly. )It was feared, according to the 
same letter, that English interests would be “ damaged by their proceed- 
ings.”i Again in a letter of March 21, 1622, we find, “The other day 
wee weare called before Mammood Tukeye, the Princes Deuvan” (Diwan) 

“to the (sic.) answer to the demands of certayne Voras who demanded 

but restetucion of 10,(X)0 ryalls of eight which wee had robed oute of a 
juncke of Choule.” The English “ tould them they should goe aske what 
they had lost of the Hollanders, another nation”. “ Whereunto” the Diwan 
“ answered that wee weare jo 3 med as one and that all wee tooke or stoole 
we shared Wee ” “ pray you thinke upon some course to make these ” 
Indians “ beleve treweth and that our negatiacions be not hindered ”.2 
On April 7, Halstead and Hill again wrote from Ahmedabad, “ Saflfie Chan 
and Merza Myna R (ustam?) Chan. ...in publicke sayd wee and the 
Hollanders weare not one people, and as it playndy appeared traded aparte ; 
what trust their is to any of these greate ones sayeings or doeinge wee pray 
God wee never experyence ”. “ We oertayndy here and are perswayded we 

shalbe layd hould of on to satisfaxione (of?) the Ehitches robberyes”^. 

The English suspected the designs of the Dutch on Eastern shipping 
during these years. Tnat letter from Surat of Dec. 10, 1622 e.g. refers to 
the “ sinister intentions ” “ of the Hollanders and anticipated “ trouble from 
their proceedings Another letter from Ahmedabad of Feb. 5, 1623, 
says, “ The Dutch ” “ have noe resolutionn to bee at peace with any,^ yf 
voylence and theevinge may produce them profite But statements of this 
nature made by a trade rival have to be discounted unless corroborated by 
other evidence. 

In that connection we may note that it was also about this time that 
the Dutch “ had been very roughly handled by the native officials in conse- 
quence of thdr depredations on Portuguese and other shipping trading with 
Masulipatam. Abraham Van Uffelen, the Dutch Governor, was carried off 
prisoner, and was so brutally used that he died on Jan. 22, 1624 ”.® But we 
must also remember that the truce with the Netherlands had ended in 1621, 
and that “the latter government lost no time in making an attack upon 
the Portuguese possessions in Macao Some of the “ depredations ” there- 
fore may be justified as acts or quasi-acts of war.^ 


1. E»F. 1622-23, p. 18, and n.; p. 26, p. 61 and 61n. 2 ; p. 64 ; p. 58, p. 112. 

2. p. 68 and p. 69. 
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“ In 1643, a Dutch officer named Gayland plundered one of the Courteen 
ships. The Bona Esperenza, in the Straits of Malacca, and in the same 
year, another of these ships, the Henry Bonaventure was taken by the Dutch 
near Mauritius “ Letters of reprisal were given to the Courteen Company 
by Charles II The loss of the Bona Esperenza (called Bone Esperanze^ 
in a document of May 29, 1646, was estimated at 75,000 1.^ 

“The Dutch” according to a petition of the Company to Parlia- 
ment, of 14th Nov. 1650, had committed *’ “ outrages and piracies upon 
the subjects of tlie Great Turk, “ in the Red Sea under the English flag 
for which the Company had to pay 103,000 rials of eight.” The Dutch 
were also accused of taking a great quantity of pepi^er forcibly ” out of the 
Endymion, ** valued at 6,000 1. in 1649 

“ In I>ec. 1659, Johan, Van Riebeck. Governor of the Cape, discovered 
a conspiracy among the garrison and settlers to master the fort, kill the chief 
officials, seize the ship, Erasmus, then in harbour, and turn pirates 

These piratical and quasi-piratical activities of the Dutch with the pro- 
bable exception of those in relation to Courteen’s ships, undermined the 
Company’s prestige “ in those heathen countries ”, and destroyed a part of 
the commercial resources the Company possessed. The Indian authorities 
sometimes made them resixjnsible for the “Hollander’s” actions. 

The Company’s “ representatives complained that ” ” the Dutch had 
taken from them. .. .ships and goods to the value of 148, 0(X) 1 in addition 
to the loss caused by the burning and spoiling of Factories, estimated at 
87,000 1.” 

They had “ seized the shifts of the English and treated His Majesty’s 
flag with indignity”. “The loss on future trade”, wrote the Company to 
Sir George Downing at the Hague on Sept. 28, 1664,” and indignity to the 
nation were “ soe great that wee know not how to put a sufficient value there- 
upon 

The seizure of Chinese ships by the English and the attack on Ormus 
have already been noticed. But certain operations of some Englishmen at 
this period seem to be piratical or quasi-piratical. To take an instance. 
“ In April or May 1628, a small English fleet off Mangalore saw a junk of 
some 70 tons, bound for Achin attacked by a Malabar pirate. The junk 
sought refuge with the English, but the latter . . .confiscated the cargo 

“King Charles I sent Captain Richard Quail of the Seahorse to the 
Red Sea with a commission ”,® dated March 19, 1630. 


1. /. A, 1924 (Sup.) p. 72 ; Court Min. 1644-1649, p. x ; p, 148. 
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Slade and others aboard the Mary, reported on Dec. 9, 1631, that he 
had found at St,. Augustine’s Bay on 30th May, 1631, ‘‘ a small shipp named 
the Seahorse. .. .belonginge to our Kings Majestie and ymediately sett out 
by him (one Capt. Richard Quaile commander), as by commission under 
His Majesties hand and scale appeareth ”. He had “ instniccions alsoe an- 
nexed Majesties to goe for the Redd Sea and there to make purchase “ as 
well as anywhere elce ” “ of any he could meete with that were not trends or 
allyes unto His Majestie 

They had to release Quail and his crew because of “the force’' of the 
commission, and because they found “ nothinge that he had done ” was “ con- 
trary to his comission”. “I hope”, writes Slade to the Company, “what 
wee have done wil be acceptable to your worshipps, althou^ wee know his 
ymployment in their parts and upon such designs cannot be plcaseinge, nor 
hath not bin to any of us ”. On Oct. 17, the Seahorse was at Swally 
Hole.2 

The same document of Dec. 9, 1631, says, “ At our arrivall here at Port 
Swalley we understood by the President of Capt. Quayls arrivall some 20 
days before us, and of his then beinge in the River of Suratt. Wee like- 
wise understood that he had taken two Mallabarrs juncks on the coast of 
Arrabia .... Since his arivall here he hath had great mortallity amonge his 
people. . .God send all noe better successe that come out on such designes 
A (translated) Dutch despatch from '‘aboard the Amboina" of Dec. 11/21 
1631, says, “ Her is also arrived a small shipp called by the name of the 
King of England shipp with a strong commission, the principule comaunder 
thereof is called Captaine Quaile”. He “came with his comission to our 
Governor and desired helpe and water from us in spyte of his owne nation, 
for his company is very sickly " This captaine ”, he adds, “ hath bin in 
the Redd Sea att, Mocha, and from thence hath brought store of ducketts, 
butt the certainty her of I cannot learne ”.^ On April 24, 1632, President 
Hopkinson and Council at Surat, wrote to the Company, “ Capt. CJuaile 
(under the name of Robin Goodfdlowe) hath robd a Malabar that had” 
their “ passe for safe conduct ”, “ for which we have bin impleaded here and 
must satisfie it, and have paid 100 1. in composition ”.5 

In “the summer of 1633, the Seahorse returned to England after” her 
“ marauding cruise in the East Indies ”.6 “ The fact that the King should 
send one of his ships to the East on such an errand ”, says Foster, “ was dis- 
turbing ” to the Company. Secondly, “ it can scarcely be doubted that the ex- 
perince thus gained of the ease with which Asiatic junks could be” seized 
“ led directly to the more serious ” operations “ of Cobb and Ayres a few years 

1. = prize 
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later “ Quail's commission ", says Hill, " was| wider and more sordid than 
that granted to Raleigh in 1554 In any case, the nature of these opera- 
tions in the eyes of the Easterners of those days must have made them view 
the Company's servants with a certain degree of suspicion. The Easterner 
is not yet ready to distinguish between the English and the Dutch, let alone 
Englishmen and Englishmen. The Company had to pay 100 1. in com- 
pensation. 

At the same time. Quail had a commission which satisfied, in any case, 
Slade, at the end of May, 1631. Secondly, he "made no attempt to molest 
vessels actually owned by the Mogul But so far as he exceeded instruc- 
tions of his commission or attempted to do so, he was guilty at least of 
quasi-piracy, though we must again point out that the Law of the Sea (and 
Public Opinion) were different in those days from what they are to-day. 

Shortly afterwards, the Samaritan of 250 tons and the Rot^buck of 100 
tons obtained a commission, dated Feb. 27, 1635, (succeeding a blind — the 
commission to Richard Oldfield (Ofield?) master of the Samaritan, 
"authorizing him to range and discover America”), "made out in the 
name of William Cobb as commander of both vessels " " to range the seas 
all the world over" (especially from the CAPE to China and Japan), " and 
to make prize of all such the treasures, merchandizes, gixxles and commcxli- 
ties which to his best abilities he shall be able to take of infidells or of anic 
other prince, potentat or state not in league or amitie with us beyond the 
l5me equinoticall, not withstanding our former commission granted to our 
loyall subject, Richard Ofield The Presidents at Surat and Bantam, the 
Agent in Persia and other servants of the East India Company were ordered 
to aid Cobb or his successor with " munitions, provisions or men, upon his 
giving satisfaction for the same ", by a royal letter of the same date. " Cap- 
tures " and " shares " were all taken into account by the commission. Both 
vessels were to wear "our collors appoynted for our royal navic* All 
English subjects, friends and allies were to help Cobb "in anything" he 
might "require". 

" When returning ", Cobb was authorised " if necessary " to " claim aid 
or convoy from any navy or merchant ships".- The terms of the Com- 
mission and the letter were therefore meant to cover a multitude of depre- 
dations. 

According to an account of the "Proceedings against the Pirates at 
Johanna", it was at first decided that Cobb and his crew were not to be 
arrested, but when it came out that a Diu Vessel had been taken, and " a 
Surat junk" robbed of "8(XK3 L." by Ayres, Cobb’s lieutenant, the officers 
of the Company's ship, the Swan, decided to take both Cobb and Ayres pri- 
soners. David Jones the mate of the Roebuck, however, had his men " up 
in armes, their drum beating, their ship well mannd, a fort raised upon the 

1. E.F, 1630-33, p. xvii ; /. A. 1924 (Sup.) p. 68, 
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side of a hill, where they had planted four great peeces to command the 
ship, and also some small shot, every man having three muskets ready laden 
standing by him,” “ and all of them binding themselves one to another by 
their oathes to loose their lives before they would part or surrender the 
monies.”^ 

The Surat junk was the Taufiqi and the Diu ship, the Mahmudi. For 
obtaining the money which the Mahmude was believed to have on board, 
“ they continually searched her and found nothing “ Then they ”, accord- 
ing to a letter of Nur-uddin the captain (Nakhuda) of the Taufiqi took 
the nochada and bound both his hands, and tyed match to his fingers which 
burnt them unto the bones ; and then hee confessed where the money lay " 
To find more, “ they burnt the nochada, boatswaines, the merchants and car- 
penters untill they were neare dead, and then they contest whatsoever they 
knewe Nur-uddin also says, in his letter, “ The English rummaged the Tau- 
fiqi for seven days, (seven days... The passengers). The passengers for 
Mokha returned in this ship. The English plundered all on board of money, 
jewellery, clothes and everything else of value. “Of the money, the cap- 
tain reserved the one part, halfe the other was devided amongst the generalety, 
and much the English saylors consealed. Such violence was never done to 
any Musulman by any Portugall or other English before ”. According to his 
oral narrative, a ship belonging to “ Neamun of Arabia ” had been plunder- 
ed “ previously ” by the English pirates.^ 

The “ Journal of a voyage under John Weddell etc.” at the same tim^ 
points out that Proud’s action on behalf of the Company against Cobb was 
regarded in some quarters as piracy. “ Cobb ”, it says, “ had been rifled by 
the Swan, and the sum of 8,(X)01. taken from him by John Proud, master 
of that ship for the use of the East India Company, his masters ”.3 In 
any case. Proud was given 100 1. in recognition of “his extraordinary ser- 
vice He took away 39,000 rials from Cobb’s Company.^ 

But this is not the end of the story. A consultation held in Surat by 
President Methwold and others on April 23, 1636, that “ fearing further 
claims the Council decide(d) to send the Blessing to search for and seize 
the offenders”. In the same document however, they also ordered, “Any 
Indian junks encountered during the return voyage should be taken posses- 
sion of” “for the procureing of our liberties in case of imprisonment”.® 
“Capt. Cobbes damned crewe” (according to Methwold’s Diary) however 
gave the Blessing the slip. The Blessing “ arrived at Johanna too late to 
achieve her errand. For the Roebuck had sailed a fortnight before, bound 
for the Red Sea”. “And now even this very day”, (Oct. 8, 1636), says 

1. E.F, 1634-36, p. 266 and p. 267. 

2. p. 197 et seq. 

3. Court Mimtes (1635-39) p. 253. 
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Methwold, “the towne was full of neiwes (dispeeded heether from Cambaia) 
that divers shippes were taken in the Redd Sea, amonst others two of Dio 

by. .. .whome it was not certainly related, onely the English are most 

suspected. . . .which is not the least mischife which hath proceeded from this 
cursed Cobbes Practizes A consultation was held, and the “ unanimous 
opinion “ was that “ all was lost in India yf this wicked piratt was not pre- 
vented and surprized”. The seizures were confirmed by the Captain of 
Diu. In his letters, “ He bitterly complayneth of the continewed robberyes 
perpetrated by the English that had now againe this yeare in the latitude 
of Cape Guardefoy taken two shippes belonging to that port ”. “ He ad- 
vised besides that there was taken a vessell of Pore, which is a ix>rt belone- 
inge to this Kinge, as also a junke belonging to Dabull. . . .and all done by 
a small English shippe and a boate : he saieth the same shippe that robbed 
thereabouts the former yeare, assisted with the Samaritans boate, built up 
higher and accomodated to this wicked purpose”. Various devices “which 
might conduce unto Cobbes surprizall ” were thought of. even that of camou- 
flaging an Indian ship. The Blessing was to go again. “ As she w^as much 
wormeaten, it was decided that she should carry with her a quantity of 
sheathing boards and be repaired at Mohilla ” where the party of Ce.hb 
was supposed to be. Four days before Christmas, the Blessing reached 
Mohilla, and learned that Cobb was at Johanna. But Q>bb ^scaped, and 
the Blessing came back to Masulipatam on June 12, 1637. The Roebuck 
“arrived at Falmouth, early in May, 1637.”’ 

When the Roebuck returned to England in May, 1637, the Q)mpany 
“ promptly petitioned for the seizure of gold and silver on board ; but only 
to be put off with a vague assurance of justice.” The previous efforts of 
the Company to secure “ justice ” had also practically failed. The case 
against Cobb however “ hung on at least as late as 1644.”^ 

The terms of the Commission and of the royal letter, as I have shown 
above, were very wide. Their seems to be an implication in the Commission 
itself that the view held in those days was “ that there was no peace be- 
yond the line ” “ (Ekjuinoctiall) ”. “ In the Treaty of Vervins between France 
and Spain, 2nd May, 1598, its provisions were made effective only north 
of the Tropic of Cancer and east of the Azores, beyond which tout serait 
& la force”. Thirdly, “the constant warfare waged against all Christians 
by the Barbary corsairs, and the fact that hundreds of English captives were 
living in slavery in northern Africa, would be held sufficient justification for 
attacking the subjects of any Muhammadan nation with whom” England 
‘‘ had no settled commerce ”, But the commission seems to contemplate that 
the ships to be plundered must not be the property of “ prince, potentat or 
state” “in league or amitie with” England^. In this case, the Diu ship 
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belonged to ‘‘ the Guzeratts our friends,” and was under the protection of 
the Portuguese. The Taufiqi had in addition to the protection of the flag 
of a friendly power, an English “pass”. The same reasoning probably 
holds good as to the other plundered ships. 

Charles I himself technically admits this friendship with “ the great 
Mogal ” in his letter of January, 1637^. He presumes even “ a compact ” 
between the two powers, towards the end of the letter. In the same document, 
he also says that the East India Company’s servants had informed him that 
“ an infamous piracie ” had been committed “ by some called English under 
English colours “ None that hatli not withdrawn himself from our alleg- 
iance ” dared so offend. “ Some supposed to bee their factors ” were “ with 
the King’s leave” being “prosecuted in the High Court of Admiralty”. 

The Company, of course, was more than eager to dub these operations 
as piracies. “ On January 6, 1637, the Governor and others presented a 
petition to His Majesty at Hampton Court Palace ”. An entry in the Court 
Book of January 11, says that “the King offered to do anything by letters 
or otherwise, and gave leave for action to be taken by law.”^ Two pro- 
moters of the voyage were prosecuted by the Company in the Admiralty 
Court. Kynaston (one of them) was actually “ arrested and lodged in pri- 
son But the King interfered, told the Sheriffs not to delay, and peremptor- 
ily ordered him to be released on bail. (Letter of Windebank to the Sheriffs 
of London. 

In this very letter, we find mention of “ piracies pretended by the Coni- 
pany to have been committed in the East Indies Charles did not admits 
that the acts were piracies, unless they were satisfactorily proved in a Court 
of law to be so. According to him if Cobb and Ayres had “ exceeded their 
commission they were guilty. But the promoters (whether guilty or not?) 
were to be protected. 

Charles at last announced “ his intention of hearing the case personally 
at his leisure ”. When the Roebuck returned to England in May, 1637, the 
Company received information that she had brought back thirty to forty 
thousand pounds of gold and silver. A record of a Court of Committees 
of the same month says that a petition was to be sent by the Company 
to the King to seize all the wealth. “ Mr. Secretary Windebank ” had pro- 
mised “to present it to the King”® No satisfaction however could be 
obtained. The record of a Court of Committees with the Mixed Committees 
says that “ what was done to the Moors was the work of Jones and Franck- 
lyn ”, and that “ Ayres giving a bond of 1,000 1. not to go again to India 

1. Public Record Office : J^oyal Letters, Persia and Eastern Princes, vol. xi, 
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without the Company’s consent”, it was ordered that “the actions in the 
Admiralty and the Sheriff’s Court ” against him “ be stayed 

But though the Company is so zealous in prosecuting these “ priates ”, 
to take an example, the Company’s servants officially ordered the Blessing 
to seize Indian junks as hostages, on her way back from the Red Sea,^ 
thus showing perhaps that pniblic opinion of those days was lenient in its 
definition of these acts of depredation. But the opinion of a group which 
had itself suffered the loss was perhaps different. 

We may also note here an entry in Methwold’s Diary, dated May 11, 
1636, which refers to a letter from the Viceroy of Goa, “ forwarding atte- 
stations taken at Diu of the robbery of a junk of that place by an English 
ship, and demanding restitution” of a large amount. Dutch documents 
tell us that “ Methwoid denied liability, as the robbery had been committed 
by an English rover, not by the Company’s servants ; and this is confirm- 
ed by the Portuguese records.”^ 

Commenting on commissions of this nature, Methwoid and Council wrote 
on May 1, 1636, that ” although Kings are gods in some sense they are 
men in others”, “and that His Majesty’s confiedence” was “abused.”^ 

Methwold’s Diary refers to another aspect on February 22, 1637, in 
pointing out that “the King’s junk returned from Moklia. having seem 
nothing of the pirates.” “ I am heartily joyfull thereof ”, says Methwoid. 
“ for upon the safety of this junke depended all the hopes wee had of liberty 
in India 

When news of plunder of the Tauffqi and the Mahmudf reached 
the Indian authorities through one of the chief merchants, Mirza Mahmud, 
Methwoid, the President at Surat, was, after some preliminary negoti- 
ations, thrust into a dungeon filthy with vennin where he and his a)mpani- 
ons “ were almost suffocated for want of air.” “ The English goods and money 
at Surat ” and a part of “ the stock aboard the ships ” were confiscated, 
Robinson “the chief factor” at Ahmedabad arrested, “the factory placed 
under a guard,” “ the caravan stopped.” and tne Comi>any s g<x)ds “ m 
the hands of native brokers at Agra and Tatta ” “ inventoried and seque.-t- 
rated,”‘ Robinson’s frantic letter of April 24, 1636, says, “ All this city is 
full of tumult, curses, exclamations against us before this governor about 
the junk of Dio ”.» Methwold’s narrative of April 30, 1656, which 
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gives a graphic account, says that at one time the Hopewell was suspected. 
“ They doe nowe vehemently suspect the Hopewell to have done the fact.”^ 
The President according to a letter to Drake, dated July 4, 1636, 
was released ‘‘ after a detention of eight week.''^ But according to 
a letter of the Factors at Masulipatam to the Company ot Sept. 20 1636, 
we find “ Although in this place our persons and estates are free, yet our repu- 
tations are equally inthraulled by this robbery ; and if hereafter the like 
accident should happen there will be no living for any of our nation in 
these partes.”^ The Viceroy of Goa also sent “ a bundle of attesta- 
tions with a demand for 117,000 rials of eight in compensation.” The large 
sum that the English had in the hands of Vedor da Fazenda at Goa, it was 
feared, might “ be seized in satisfaction.”^ 

Besides the financial loss, the Company suffered in diminution of prestige, 
and even at a later date when charges of piracy were brought against some of 
the English by some Indian merchants, Fremlen says “ He (the Governor) 
fell upon us with the Roebucks depredations.”'^ 

We may note here that when the Swan was searched by her master, 
Thomas Steevens, some “ stolen goods ” were found “ in the possession of 
Thomas Gattaker.”® 

Captain Weddell is accused of seizing certain Chinese junks, but that 
was done in a fight. But whether Weddell had the right to declare a quasi- 
war or not is debatable. 

“ John Darell says that in 1634 the English seized and plundered two 
ships from the Red Sea belonging to the King of Cananore for trading 

with the Courteen ships Treasure (was) taken to the value of thirty 

or forty thousand pounds”,^ 

Weddell was accused by Pero da Silva, the Viceroy at Goa of having 
” leagued himself with a corsair named Babia who infests the coast of 
Kanara and robs the small vessels of the Portuguese ”. The complaint was 
made to Methwold at Surat, and tne threat held out that the Portuguese 
(could) not be expected to continue the commerce unless “this and other 
wrongs be righted 

“ The intrusion of the interloper’s shipping ”, generally speaking, “ into 
ports where the Company had long maintained factories was”, in the first 
place, “a clear infringement of the rights reserved to the latter in the 
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grant of 1637 to Courteen’s Association One of the employees of Courteen’s 
called the Company Cockenians ”, “ illegal, monopoliticall and by Parlia- 
ment damnable Secondly, we have to consider some specific acts of 
these commanders which look shady. We may consider two examples. 

There w^ere several “ interloping vessels in Indian waters by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and among these, the Friendship and the Loyalty. 
The former was commanded by Humphrey Morse who had been “ for some 
years trading from port to port'’, and the latter by John Durson whose 
appointment is reported e.g. in a letter from the Company, dated March 24, 
1642.-’ Durson is said to be-^ “ a most pestiphorus spirit ” who took 
“ freedome to abuse ” Farren and others “ without controule He. in ex- 
change for fayre promises ”, managed to get his goods exempted from 
customs duties, thus violating the legitimate interests of the Company. From 
Basra, Cranmer and Walwym wrote on September 22, 1645, " Durson brought 
from” “Bandar Rig” “a slave woman and her child, and forced from 
another Banyan a parcell of pearls worth some 10 or 15 tomands “ The 
owners of both were here before the ship to complayne The C()mi)any’s 
servants “ advized the Governor etc. that they belonged not to ” the ” Com- 
pany “ The factors ” subsequently “ persuaded Durson to restore the slave 
woman and the pearls.”** Again, Durson booked some passengers, declares 
a letter of November 16, 1645, but left them behind, and “ departed at 
(? mid) night” with money from the passengers and their g<x)ds. 
“ At news thereof the Sultan supposed his new entertained friend was no 
better than a piratt But, three days later, ” a storm in the Gulph ” drove 
him back and he took the passengers on board. Durson had also probably 
misappropriated some property, including a civet cat. He had given ” no 
satisfaction for an adventure sent by ” an Indian personage “ to Ormus 
of the value of 100 pagodas ”. He, according to a letter from Swally Marine 
of March 20, 1650, was imprisoned at Mirjan probably “ for passing false 
pagodas”. The principal cause of the ” bt*trayal of the factory” at Kar- 
war was ” Durson’s going ashore at Merge ”. ” This is a great dishonour ”, 

says Edward Lloyd, “to the English and likely to be detrimental to their 
trade in these parts.”® 

This may have had some indirect effect even on the Company’s trade. 
But if Durson’s acts were shady, some of Morse’s seem to be piratical. 

The letter of October 24, 1650, from Surat speaks of how “ Morse in 
the Friendship voyaged from Gombroon to Rajajiur where he sold his runas 
to Vagge Shiput ”. “ A dispute ensuing, Morse with some of his crew assault- 
ed that merchant’s house, killing natives and wounding many others includ- 

1 , E. F, 1642-45 ; pp. xxi and xxii ; p. 276, n. 3. 

2, E. F, 1642-45, p. 29. 

3, E. F, 1646-50, p. 39. 

4, E. F, 1642-45, p. 283 and p. 284. 

5, P. 309 ; p. 306 ; E. F. 1646-50, p. 341 and p. 342. 
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ing Bhaji Shivpat himself’'. The Governor naturally had to interfere, and 
Morse and his sailors were arrested. " Money they were carrying off was 
seized, and they were “ put in irons Morse however escaped, '' and wrote 
not long since to Surat asking for assistance in recovering his men”. *‘Qn 
the 17th news came that after vainly lying in wait for the Bijapur junks 
returning from the Red Sea, he had attacked and burnt ” Jaitapura the port 
of Rajapura, '‘though the inhabitants had had time time to escape with 
most of their valuables.”^ Another letter of November 19, 1650, says^ 
that Morse “ in September last seized two Bijapur junks.” It also points 
out that (according to a letter of October 21), Morse “made prize of 
a Malabar frigate, though she had a pass”. Morse “hath thus dishonour- 
ed us ”, continues the letter, “ and not only us but the nation and you, 
by such depredations as will make us odeioues to these people”. The 
influential merchant-prince, “ Virji Vora ” who was much respected by the 
English, was displeased.^ According to a letter from Surat of December 24, 
1650, Morse had not “ made restitition ” to the “ Mallavars ”. “ The Presi- 
dent was summoned ” “ yesterday ” “ by the Governor who complained that 
the English deluded the Mallavars by giving passes which really ordered 
the capture or destruction of their vessels The Governor further de- 

clared that unless restitution be made, he must inform the king who would 
doubtless be highly displeased with the Engli^ for disturbing the trade of 
his port, and would require the Company’s servants to make satisfaction.”^ 
A letter of January 31, 1651, says that even when the Company’s servants 
“disclaimed all responsibility for the proceedings of Morse”, the Indian 
authorities “ retorted that the President and Council were responsible for 
all injuries done by Englishmen, instancing the case of Cobb’s piracies and 
intimating that, if satisfaction were not made, similar treatment might be 
expected ”. The English were forced to threaten in their turn. They had 
however to promise “ to intercede with Morse for the restoration of the cap- 
tured vessels This document incidentally demonstrates the inefficiency 
of Mughal naval power, a cause which led to the prevalence of piracy. 

On the whole, Morse’s “capture of Malabar vessels” “ occasion (ed) 
trouble”, and we may reasonably conclude that growth of the Company’s 
commercial relationship with India was adversely affected by these injudi- 
cious acts. 

From almost the first voyages of English ships to India and the Farther 
East, the harbours and inlets on the coast of Madagascar and the adjacent 
islands became known to the captains, as places where ships could refit, water, 
provision or land their sick men ”. The pirate ships also, developed regular 
bases in Madagascar. “ While proceeding to or from Eastern Waters ”, depots 

1. P. xxiv and p. xxv ; p. 324 and p. 325. 

2. P. 328. 

3. P. 330. 

4. E, F. 1646-50, p. 340 ; O. C. 2193. 

5. E. F. 1651-54, P. 39. 
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were opened to supply “arms, stores, ammunition, liquor” etc., the first 
one by Adam Baldridge, “ an ex-pirate who had cruised ia the Eastern Seas," 
“ Even before the advent of Adam Baldridge there were other pirates settled 
ashore at different places,” supplying slaves, provisions etc. He built “ a 
fort and warehouses at the entrance, mounting a number of guns in the 
former, and enclosing the latter in a strong stockade wherein the pirates could 
find shelter whilst their ships were being treated, or they were having a spell 
ashore." 

The Company was perturbed by the activities of these pirates especially 
when they became bolder and bolder with the passage of time. They describe 
tne pirates as a “ scandal to our Nation and Religion, being most of them 
English, at least four-fifths."^ 

Innumerable pirates infested the Eastern Seas during the period under 
review, Portuguese, French, Malabari, Spanish, Berber, Arakani and others. 
Only a few of them were of English and Dutch origin. All of them how- 
ever hampered the growth of the Company's commercial intercourse with 
India, in various ways, both directly and indirectly. The loss of prestige 
and the seizure of merchandise were not the only deterrents to smooth com- 
mercial development. The Company, for example, had to incur heavy expens- 
es in fitting out their ships “ like men-of-war, and manned in man-of-war 
fashion Admiral Richmond is of opinion that " since the early seventeenth 
century, the armed merchant vessel has never been a vessel capable of meet- 
ing any but the smallest type of men-of-war." He argues that the East 
India ships had to be armed, “ because they sailed in seas infested by pirates 
against whom they must furnish their own defence." “ Indiamen were built 
with rows of gun-ports and carried trained gunners as in a man-of-war". 
But it is at the same time conceivable that the armament was useful in 
a fight with the vessels of Indian powers and those equipped in a like 
manner by European powers.* 


1, Grey : Pirates of the Eastern Seas, P. 50 et seq ; Bal Krishna : Com- 
mercial Relations etc. P. 161, 

2. Stanley Rogers : The Indian Ocean ”, P. 85 ; Richmond : Sea Power 
in the Modern World, 



POST-VYASARAYA COMMENTATORS 
(NON-POLEMICAL)H* 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA. 

1. LAK§MiNATHA TIrtha (c 1643-63.) t 

Laksminatha Tirtha was Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt, after Lak§mi- 
valjabha Tirtha.^ He was the seventh in succession from Vyasaraya. He 
was the recipient of two copper-plate grants, one in 1643 a.d. from Tiru- 
mala Nayaka (1623-59) of Madura and another from Srirahgaraya III 
(1642-67), the last of the Emperors of Vijayanagar who had his capital at 
Penukonda, in 1663. 

He seems to have been a Pontiff of great influence and remained on the 
PItha of the Vyasaraya Mutt,^ for over twenty years. The exact dates of 
his accession to the P5tha and demise are not however known. He seems 
to have been a contemporary of Raghavendra and Satyanatha. He lies buried 
at Srirangam. 

His only work is a commentary on the Nydyumrta of which we have a 
couple of Mss. at the Madras O.L. (R. nos. 1302 and 388b). He gives the 
name of his preceptor as Yadavendra.^ His com. on the Nym. is said to be 
meant for the benefit of average students. One of the Mss. (1302), termi-* 
nates at the end of the “ Ajnanasya Vacaspatyukta-Jivasritattvabhahgab 
(Pariccheda I) and runs to over 8000 granthas. On p. 65, of this Ms. is 
an interesting reference to and quotation from Vijayindra Tirtha's c. on the 

Nym : ** Vijajdndra-Sv^inastu ” (Samianyato Mithyatva-nirukti),. 

A fascinating feature of the c. is the lucid and elaborate exposition of seve- 
ral rules of Mimosa interpretation pressed into service in the course of 
the Nym. 


♦This paper is a part of my ‘History of Dvaita Literature.' 
t These are merely the dates of Inscriptions. 

1. Cf. I 

(introd. verse in his Nym. com.) This Lak§mivallabha wrote a Prabhdtapanca- 
kastotra (five verses) which has been printed in the S. M. p. 144. 

2. Cf. X X X X 



(Yelahanka c.p. of Srirangaraya, Ep. Car., Supple, to vols, 3-4, p. 252.) 

This is probably the same as the Yadavendra already referred to as the rival of 
Raghavendra Svamin. 
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2. KUI>IPALA Giri-suri 

One of Lak§rmnatha’s disciples, ^ was Kupdalagiri Suri, a powerful wri- 
ter of the period. He was the son of Koiiidubhatta^ of Belur and a pro- 
tege of Saundarya (Sundara) Raja Papdita, one of the ministers at the 
court of Seringapatam.=* The S. K. makes him a contemporary of Bhattoji 
Dik§ita and of Lak^minarayapa Tirtha of the Vyasaiaya Mutt whom he 
is said to have met at Benares when he was studying there till his thirtieth 
year. This is evidently a mistake as Lak§minarayana Tirtha was the second 
in succession from Lak§minatha (Kundalagiri s avowed Guru) and is no- 
where referred to by Kundalagiri. It is presumably Laksminatha himself 
that is meant by the S,K. His successor Lak§mipati Tirtha is also referred 
to in Kupdalagiri’s c. on the Nym, 

Tradition attributes to (Kupdala) Giri Suri, a criticism of the Advaita- 
kaustubha^ of Bhattoji Dik?ita, modelled upon the Madhvamatavidhvamsma 
of Appayya Dik§ita. This is presumably the same as the “ Bhattoji-KuUa- 
nam"\ ** also ascribed to Giri Suri. 

His other works include commentaries on (2) the TP*"* and (3) NS® 
of Jayatirtha, (4) the Tattvodyota-tikd^ and (5) the Mbh. T. N, (called 
Kantakoddhdra)'^ etc. The most important of them are however, (6) the c. 
on the Nym.^ of which we have a Ms. at the Madras O.L. (R. No. 861), 
and another on (7) the Brahmasutrabha^ya of Madhva, entitled Bhdsydrtha- 
dlpikd of which a fragment containing the I Pada alone of the I Adhyaya, 
is available, at the Madras O.L. (D.C. Supple. XXIV, No. 14904). It is 
given to a good deal of technical discussions of grammatical and other points 
and quotations appear from the Mahdbfwsya, Kaiyata {p. 46). 

The Family 

Close abreast of Lak^minatha and Kundalagiri come four generations 
of the Chalari family, distinguished for their solid contribution to the com- 
mentatorial literature of the Dvaita Vedanta. They are : Chalari Narayaiia, 
Nrsirhha, ^a and Sarhkar§aiia. 


1. 501^ w 

(Giri Suri, com. Nym, Mysore 2192.) 

2. Not Kauijdibhatta as in Madras O. L. Cat. (Des). 

3. Vide colophon to his works : ^ 

XXX 

Also : {Sudhd com.) 

4. Printed. Mr. Srikaptha Sastri is wrong in giving the name of Bhattoji’^ 
work as Dvaitakaustubha-khandanam** (p. 321, Vi;., Sex. Com. Vol). 

* * Double stars indicate that the work referred to is not attested by any Ms. 
or later reference : but only by tradition. 

5. Mysore O.L. (2192 Nagari). 

6. Pejavar Mutt List., 232, Tulu, sritaja. 

7. S.K., 1896, p. 107. 

8. This has a total of 6784 granthas. 
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3. CHALARi Narasimhacarya. 

He was the son of Chalari Naiiayaoacarya^ and a contemporary of Satya- 
natha Tirtha (1648-74) of the Uttanadi Mutt. He was a prolific writer and 
over fifteen of his works are known, of which some three or four only have 
so far been printed. Chalari (reported to be a village near Malkhed), is said 
to have been the habitat of the family wherefrom it derived its surname. The 
members of the family were evidently all disciples of the Uttaradi Mutt 
as is clear not only from the numerous references to the Svamis of that Mutt 
in the Smrtyarthasdgara of Chalari Nrsimha, but also from the fact that 
his grandson, Samkarasaija, was a disciple of Satyiabhinava Tirtha. 

Nrsimha’s works include commentaries on the TS.(m), (2) the Isa^ 
and the (3) Prasna Up.^, (4) the Saddcdra-Smrti**, and (5) the Pramatta 
Paddhati**; (6) Samgrahardmdya^a**; (7) 3ivasttdi; (p) and Pmijdtdpa- 
harana of Narayapa Panditacarya ; (9) the Dvddasa-stotra and (10) 
Yamakabharata** of Madhva. The G. V. L. Cat. mentions also (11) a 
Brahmasutrddhikaraf^thasamgraha"*'* {12) Brhat-tdratamyastotra** and{12) 
Bhattoji-Dik^ita-krti-kuttanam among his works. 

Among his major works should be reckoned his com. on the (14) 
Bhdgavata-Tdtparya*^ and (15) the Rg-Bhd^ya-fikd (p)® which latter, is 
undoubtedly, his magnum opus. His (6) Smrtyarthasdgara, is an independ- 
ent work on religious law and observances, in four sections (tarafigas) : 
Kala, Asauca, Ahnika, and Vastuisuddhi (verse 6), dealing with fasts, pol- 
lutions, daily rites and purificatory ceremonies. 

Nrsiriiha’s gloss on the Rg-bhdsya-tlkd (granthas 6200) throws consider- 
able light on many dark comers of the original Bha§ya and several stiff pas-* 
sages in Jayatirtha’s com. thereon, furnishing a good deal of useful infor- 
mation of a miscellaneous character as well as critical and exegetic notes 
upon the hymns of the Rg Veda. He displays profound mastery over the 
Pacinian grammar and the Unddi Sutras and is well acquainted with the 
commentaries of Sayaija, not to speak of the Nirukta and other aids to 
Vedic interpretation, which enable him to offer suitable justifications for the 
many deviations of Madhva from the ‘ traditional interpretations of Sayapa 
and his ilk. One may therefore admit his claim that his work has been 
the result of a patient study of many interpretative sources. He seems to 


1. Th6 G. V. L. Cat. (p. 148) ascribes to him (1) a com. the Mbh. T. N. 
(2) Adhikarrtdrthasamgraha** and (3) Jati-nibandha.** 

2. Printed, Kumbakonam. 

3. MS. Baroda O. L. 

4. Printed, Dharvar. 

5. Bombay, 1901, 

6. For example, in support of his plea that a departure from Yaska is no 
sin, he cites ‘‘ Aruuo masakrd vrkafi” (R. V. 1 7, 23) which in the Pada-pptha of 
S^alya is split into ma and '' sakft ” (and treated as two different words) 
while Yaska reads “Masalqt” as a compound. 
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hint at the existence of critics, who were only too anxious to discredit the 

line of interpretation adopted by Madhva and pick holes in it, somehow : 

^ tl P- 214. 

(17) Yet another work of the author is the &dbdika-kaf}thamani 
(Jewel for the neck of Grammarians), referred to on P. 11, (i, 2) of his 
Bg’bhd^ya-tippani, There are also two other references to the same work 
later on (pp. 14 and 29), judging from which the Sdbdika-kanthamani would 
appear to have been devoted to an elucidation of topics like Vedic Accentua- 
tion, the seven Svaras, their definitions etc. There can be little doubt that 
this work, if discovered, would make a valuable addition to the existing lite- 
rature in Sanskrit, on the subject of Vedic Accentuation.^ 

Not the least important fact about Nrsirhha’s gloss on the f^g-bhdsya- 
tlka, is that it gives the date of its own composition which is Saka 1583 
(Plava) 2—1661 a.d. This establishes Nrsirhha’s contemporaneity to Lak§ml- 
natha, Satyanatha and Raghavendra. 

4. Chalari Se§acarya. 

Eleven works have been attributed to ^a, in the G. V. L. Cat. (p 
147). These are (1) com. on the Am-bhd^ya; (2) TS ; KN ; Praina- 
Up** ; (5) BT., (6) Tmtrasdrasamgraha** ; as well as commentaries on 
(7) the Vdyustuti ; (8) the Madhvavijaya (called Mandopakdritix (p) and 
(9) the Nakhastotra\ (10) The Pramdna Catidrikd (p.) dealing with 
Dvaita Epistemology in the course of a small tract meant for beginners, is 
also a work of the same author ; (11) A Nirfiayaratnd (alias) Brhacchaldri- 
ya, is also attributed to him by Aufrecht, who also mentions a metrical epi- 
tome of the Grhya-sutra of Asvalayana, by Se§a’s father Nfsimha. 

5. Chalari Samkar$anacarya« 

Sera's son Samkai^aija, wrote a life of Jayatirtha in five cantos {Jaya- 
tlrthavijaya, Belgaum, 1881) and another metrical biography of Satyar^tha 
Tirtha (1648-74), entitled Satyandthdbhyudaya, in eleven cantos. Two 
Mss. of this work are noticed by Aufrecht (L. 807 and N.P. ix, 14, Cat. 
Caial, i. p. 689). The text is preserved in the T. P. L. also (VI, 3740) with 
a commentary (VI, 3741) by the author’s brother Subrahmapya,^ also a 


1. Most probably Bhattoji Dlksita, as may be gathered from the title of one 
of the works (no. 13, P. 120 ante) attributed to Nrsimha, in the G. V. L. Cat. 

2- Cf. 51% I 

q# %% ^ qiqwr q ii n II (concluding ver. 4) 

3. He does not appear at any time, to have become a Monk. The title of 
“ Tirtha ” whidi is applied to him by R. Rama Rau, in his paper on “ Hinduism 
under Vijayanagara Kings”, (Vij. Sex, Com, Vol. 1936, p. 49) is thus entirely 
baseless. 


4. Who wrote a com. on the Ma^imanjari (Belgaum 1890). 
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disciple of Satyabhinava (1674-1706), in 3700 granthas. The original is 
presumably the same as the Satyandthamdhdtmyaratnakara^ that has been 
quoted in the (newly discovered) Konkaf^dbhyudaya of Sagari Ramacarya. 

6. Satyabhinava TIrtha (1675-1706). 

To Satyabhinava, the successor of Satyanatha, we owe (1) a comment- 
ary : Durghatabhdvadlpikd,^ on the Bhdgavata, running to 8160 granthas ; 
and (2) another on the Mbh, T.N, in 3220 granthas (TPL. No. 7898). 
He was a contemporary of Aurangzeb^ and of the Kaladi queen Canna- 
mamba (1672-98). The Konkaridbhyudaya mentions certain Bulls addressed 
by this Pontiff to the court of Keladi, referring to the Konkaiji-Brahmin 
subjects of the Queen.^ Satyabhinava lies buried at Natcharkoil, six miles 
from Kumbakonam. 

Almost on every page^ of Satyabhinava's c. on the Bhdgavata we find 
certain criticisms on the B, T, of Madhva repudiated. The determination 
and persistence with which the commentator pursues the critics of Madhva, 
show that the B.T. had been severely criticised by some later-day commen- 
tator (probably Advaitic) of unknown identity. The commentary itself is 
not particularly attractive and its only value seems to lie in hunting up the 
criticisms against the B,T. and repudiating them. 

7. Raghunatha TIrtha (alias) §e§a-Candrikacarya 
(c. 1695-1742)* 

Tenth in succession from Vyasaraya and as one whose greatness is be- 
lieved to have been prophesied by Vyasaraya himself,® Raghunatha Tirtha 
occupies a very high place in the affections of the followers of Madhva. To 
his great learning and saintly life, he seems to have added a good deal of poli- 
tical sagacity and though he could not rise to such paramount height as his 
illustrious predecessor Vyasaraya, in the political history of his times, his 
influence as a scholar and as a Saint were widely felt, for he lent fresh glory 
and light to the position he occupied as the representative of the Vidyia- 


4. It has been indifferently ascribed by Aufrecht to both Se§a and Samkar* 
§aoa. (p. 661 and 683). 

1. Printed, Dharvar. 

2. 1658-1707. Vide SX,, p. 67. 

3. VI. 273-98. 


4. E.g. i, 7, 23 ; i, 12, 53 ; i, 12, 34 ; i, 16, 26, 5 ; i, 19, 12 ; iii, 1, 7 ; iii, 4, 11 ; 
iii, 8, 19 : iii, 9, 25 ; iii, 13, 42 ; iii, 32, 43 ; iv, 3, 1 ; iv, 4, 13 : vi, 2 ; v, 9, 11 ; v, 
9, 6, 14, 40 ; vii, 4, 14 ; x, 54, 57 ; x, 90, 48 ; x, 93, 14 ; x, 100, 53 ; xi, 17, 43, xii, 
7, 45 ; xii, 12, 34. 


5 . 
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simhasana of Vyasaraya.^ This is clear not only from the fact that it was 
he who successfully carried out the task of completing the Tatparya-Candrikd 
of Vyasamya, on the same elaborate plan, but also from the regard and re- 
cognition which he was able to obtain for himself and his Mutt from far off 
chiefs as (1) Vijayarahga Cokkanatha Nayaka,^ (1705-31) of Madura; (2) 
Vijaya-Raghunatha Setupati Kattadevar of Ramnad^ (3) the townsmen of 
Karaikkudi,^ and (4) Kolur Kanakaiayar.^ 

We have a subsequent grant of the Setupati® dated Saka 1638 = 1716 a.d. 
which is made out in the name of “ Lal^minidhi Tirtha '' disciple of Raghu- 
natha Tirtha. This may lead one to suppose that Raghunatha Tirtha was 
already dead by 1716. But we learn from other sources that he was living 
as late as the years 1726 and 1739 a.d. Copies of sannads issued by Kp^niaraja 
Odeyars I and II, of Mysore, to Lak§midhara Tirtha, Pontiff of the Canna- 
patna Matha of Brahmanya Tirtha {Mys, Arch. Rep. 1925, Bangalore Dt. 
No. 2) go to show that Raghunatha Tirtha continued to be Pontiff of the 
Vyasamya Mutt betw^een the years 1726-39.* His demise therefore may be 
placed a few years later, — about 1742 a.d. No doubt, the mention of 
“ Laksminidhi Tirtha'’ as a successor of Raghunatha in 1712 — and 1716 
requires explanation. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
there is absolutely no mention of this Laksminidhi Tirtha anyw’here in the 


1, Cf. the following eulogy of Raghunatha, in the Bhd$yadipikd of his disciple 
Jagannatha Tirtha : — 




IiraiWT 

2. Cokkanatha says in his grant that whatever dues w^ere being paid in the 
Madura Kingdom to the temple of Cokkanathapura, were to be paid to the Matha 
also.” {Mys, Arch. Sep. 1912, p. 55), showing the great respect in which he held 
the ” Lord of the Vidyasimha^ana of §ri Vyasaraya ” : 


3T3 X X 

3. His grant registers in 1707, the grant of certain taxes on the exports and 
imports of the kingdom, on behalf of the Mutt to its Agent at Ramesvaram 
(Mys. Arch. Rep. 1912, p. 55). 

4. Date 1709. 

5. Date 1712 a.d. 

6. Ep. Car. Supple, to Vols. iii,-iv. Mysore. 

7. It would appear from the sannads that in 1726, the properties of the ” Canna- 
patna Mutt of Laksmidhara ” were directed to be handed over to the keeping of 
‘'Raghunatha Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt,” in lieu of which an annuity was settled 
upon the former. In 1739, Kr^oaraja 0<Jeyar II, directs the restoration of these 
to the Cannapatna Matha issuing instructions that the annuity that was being 
paid to the said Lak§midhara Tirtha may now be discontinued. This makes it 
clear that Raghunatha Tirtha was pontiff of the VyasarSya Mutt, between 1726-39 
and for a few years before and after and incidentally that the Cannapatna Ma^ 
was never recognised as a Vyasaraya Matha. 
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genealogical tables of the Vyasaraya Mutt. But we cannot doubt the genuine- 
ness of the inscriptions. The only explanation of this puzzle is to be 
deduced from the tradition preserved in the Vyi^araya Mutt, that Raghu- 
natha Tirtha was once very much incapacitated by illness and afterwards 
recovered and that Jagannatha Tirtha (his acknowledged successor) him- 
self was obliged to be heir-apparent to the P5tha for well nigh thirty years 
thereafter, before he could actually succeed to the Pontificate. The ordi- 
nation of Lak§nunidhi Tirtha of the inscription might therefore have taken 
place during the time of the illness of Raghunatha in or about 1712 or ear- 
lier, when the Guru was probably very old — say about 60. The disciple 
might have done some touring on his own account as Junior Pontiff of the 
Mutt, when probably he was honoured by Vijayaraghunatha Setupati, as the 
disciple of Raghunatha Tirtha. The omission of Laksminidhi Tirtha’s name 
from the Mutt list can be accounted for by the assumption that he died 
even during the life-time of Raghunatha Tirtha, in or about 1718. It was 
probably thus that Raghunatha came to be finally succeeded by his other 
disciple Jagannatha Tirtha as Pontiff of the Mutt. There is a sort of paral- 
lel to this in the Yadavendra-Raghavendra episode referred to in an earlier 
context. 

As tradition gives Raghunatha a fairly long lease of life,^ we may take 
it that he was on the Ktha from 16952-1742 a.d. He passed away at 
Tirumu-kudlu, at the junction of the Kaveri and Kapila rivers, in the 
T. Narasipur taluq of the Mysore District, at a distance of three miles from 
Sosale, the present official headquarters^ of the Vyasaraya Mutt. 

Works. 

Raghunatha Tirtha wrote six works of which the most celebrated is the 
§esa-Candrikd, a c. on the TP. of Jayatirtha, in continuation of the (incom- 
plete) Tdtparyacandrikd of Vyasaraya. He is therefore generally known as 
“ Se^acandrikacarya ”, in virtue of the brilliant service thus rendered by him 
in bringing the critico-polemical literature of the Dvaita school, in the sphere 
of Sutra-prasthana, up-to-date. 

His other works are (2) a Paddrthaviveka** of which nothing more is 
known than its name (dealing presumably with the categories in the Dvaita sys- 
tem) (3) Tattvaka-ir) nikd* ; a lengthy c. on the Tantrasdra of Madhva and 
commentaries on (4) the KN^ (5) the Brhati-Sahasra.^ His fairly elaborate c. 
in 1700 granthas on the Isdvdsya-bhd^ya-ttkd of Jayatirtha, has been print- 

1. He is said to have lived for ninety years. 

2. His Parama-guru Lak§mipati Tirtha received a grant in 1690 a.d. from 
Rahga-kr§ua Muddu Virappa, at Srirahgam. 

3. It was in the days of Vidyavaliabha that Sosale became the headquarters of 
the Vyasaraya Mutt in or about 1809. 

4. Mysore O. L. B. 533, Devanagari, ff. 353. 

5. Ms. in private possession. 

6. Mysore O. L. A — 464. 
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ed.^ Keith and Burnell {India Office Cat. ii, 1, No. 4868, Oxford, 1935), 
dismiss the c. as “ a very elaborate and valueless one “ quoting from many 
recent texts But the reference in this c* to the Srutaprakdsikd-Bhavapra- 
kdsa^ of Rahgaramanuja, is bound to be of value in placing that Visi§ta- 
dvaitin commentator before 1700 a.d. The author commands a particularly 
engaging style and quotes from the various works of Jayatirtha, from the 
Candrikd (p, 8) and from the c. of Raghuttama on the Brh. UP. (20b). He 
delights in grammatical discussions and quotes from the Unddis, the KdHkd- 
vrtti (p. 28) and reproduces the discussion on the Unddi Sutra V, I, already 
found in the works of Yadupati and Kesava.^ 

As many as five Mss. all incomplete, of his Se^acandrikd are found in the 
M5rsore O. L. A complete Ms. (from ii, 3, 1 to iv, 4) is available in a 
private collection at Kumbakonam. The work is quoted by Jagannatha 
Tirtha in his Bhdsyadiptkd, but otherwise, it does not seem to have won 
as much vogue in traditional circles as might be expected having regard to 
its peculiar historical and literary interest. 

The inherent value of the work is however undeniable. Its exposition is 
always refreshingly clear and the style forcible and telling, 'fhe author quotes 
from the Kalpataru, of Amalananda, the Bhdmall, from Bharati-tirtha, the 
Sribhasya, Srtkantha-Bhd^ya^ and ^amkara’s bha§ya (on Ydvadadkikdram 
iii, 6, 32), as well as from Parthasarathi Misra, Vyasaraya {Nym.) etc. The 
plan of the work and method of exposition"* are the same as those of the 
Candrikd and there is obvious imitation of the latter even in the turns of 
expression : ** Ityubhabhyam vyakhyatam tanna/Tikak§ararthastu . . . ) etc. 
Raghunatha refers to three earlier commentaries^* on the Sutra- Prasth^a 
(1) a Nydyamdld ] (2) a NydyaratndvaU and f3) the Sambandha-dipikd of 
Trivikrama Pandita’s brother Sarhkaracarya. The first two are yet to be 
traced and identified. 


1. Bombay, 1907. 


2 . “ 


' II ” 
(MS. p. 211, I. O. Cat.) 


3. If ^ ‘ X X X X X 

^ I I vng. 

II 56). Raghunatha contends that there is no 

such prefix as adi other than the root. 


4. x x x x 

‘ X X X X X II 

(p. 153 Ms). Sariikara reads | 

5. In giving the Purvapaksa, Siddhanta and other interpretatiems and lastly 
the “ tikaksarartha.” 

6. In dealing with the manner of fixing the " Adhikaraija "s in respect of B. S. 

iii, 3, 19-22. STSf qgfT: — ' 3> 22) 

X X X # I ^ ii (p- 77-8). 
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8. SumatIndra Tirtha (1692-1725) 

Sumatindra belongs to the Mutt of Raghavendra, being third in succession 
from the latter. The Mutt list places him on the Pitha between 1693-1725 a.d. 
By his learning, piety and geniality of disposition, he seems to have made a 
lasting impression upon contemporary rulers of the Tamil country, as epi- 
graphic and literary evidences show. He raised the prestige of his Mutt to 
such an extent that it came to be called “ Sumatindra (Tirtha) Mutt after 
him , — a designation which is still current. 

He appears to have spent a considerable portion of his life as Pontiff 
at Kumbakonam, Tanjore and Madura. In 1698 a.d. he received from 
Mangamma, Queen of Madura (1689-17()6), the villages of Ayirdharma, etc., 
{Mys. Arch, Rep, 1917, p. 57) and certain concessions in 1699 from Utta- 
marafigappa Kalakatola Vacjayari of Payaranippalayam (Mys. Arch. Rep, 
1917, p. 58). His Jayaghosam, a laudatory poem on the MahrMta Ruler 
Sahaji I, (1684-1710) of Tanjore, affords ample proof of the fact that he 
was attached to the court of the King and was patronised by him. He spent 
his last days at Srirangam, where he died in 1725. 

Works, 

Over a dozen works are known to have been left by Sumatindra who was 
both a prolific and a powerful writer. He was however, no mere doctrinaire, 
but a keen Alarhfcarika and a poet. His Vedantic works are five in number : 

(1) a gloss entitled Bhdvaratnakosa on the G.B, Prameyadipikd^ of Jaya- 
tirtha and similar glosses upon (2) the Rg.,^ and B. S.-bhd^ya^ of Madhva 
and upon the (4) TP^ and (5) NS^** of Jayatirtha. (6) A commentary 
on the Tmtrasdra** is also traditionally ascribed to him. His minor works 
in the form of Stotras, include (7) the Yoglndra-Tdrdvali** , which, is in 
all probability, a laudation in 27 verses® of Sumatindra's Guru : Yogindra 
Tirtha ; (8) the Rdma-Turdvali** and (9) the Rdma-dandaka** in praise of 
the tutelary deity of the Mutt and (10) a Nrsimhastuti **, 

The gloss on the G.B. throws welcome light on many passages in Jaya- 
tirtha's commentary,^ besides quoting fresh authorities from certain Puraijas.® 
The commentaries of Narahari Tirtha, and Padmaniabha Tirtha are quoted 

1. Cat, Catcd, p. 89. (RgB 666). A ms. is preserved also at the Ragha- 
vendra Svami mutt at Nanjangud (Mys. Arch, Rep. 1917). Part of the com. on the 
Gltd iv, 4-5, has been published by T. R. Krishnacharya of Kumbakonam. 

2. No Ms, has so far come to light of this com. 

3. Mysore O.L. A-354, Devanagari, ff. 196. 

4. Mysore O.L. (1713) Devanagari ff. 190. 

5. Called “ Vdkydrtharatmkosar No. MS. has been brought to light, [G.V.L. 

Cat] 

6. Vide Pratdparudrlya II, 78 cd. 

7. Cf. Under Tr5I?i;i (J) " ri'H Wg ' ^ I (com.), 

i.e. in Padma-Purdtia. 

8. Such as Pddma, Mdtsya. 
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many times under the names of Pracma-fikd and BhdvapraMsika. Reference 

is made in one of the opening verses to the author's teacher Vehkatanarayana: 

II ver. 8. 

The gloss on the Tattvapiakdsika (Mys. 1713), is an elaborate though 
not quite so valuable a commentary. The Mys. Ms. ending with the first 
Adhyaya of the B. S. runs to 4640 granthas. The author refers to Vyasaraya, 
Raghavendra (ver. 7) and to his own Guru Vehkatanarayaria. Passages are 
quoted from the Candrika, the NS and the Tattvapradtpa (p. 99) as well 
as from the various works of Madhva. Grammatical notes are provided where 
occasion demands them. 

His works on Kavya-Alaihkara are (11) Madhu-dhara, a commentary 
on the Alamkdraynanjan of Sudhindra ; and (12) Rasikaranjinu a com, on 
the Usdharana of Trivikrama Pandita and (13) fayaghosand. 

The text of the MadhudJtdrd is preserved together with its original at 
the Tanjore Palace Library.^ It is quoted on two or three occasions in the 
author’s c. on the Usdharana.^ It appears from these quotations that the 
original work of Sudhindra contained verses commemorating the deeds of 
Vijayindra Tirtha,'^ and verses in various "Bandhas”.* 

The commentary on the Usdharana is a very exhaustive and well-written 
one,® teeming with quotations from various standard treatises on Grammar, 
Poetics, Lexicography, Kavya etc. The following are some of the authors 
and works quoted : — 

1. Vira-Narayana (Sahityacintamani) pp, 25, 26, 13, 14, 16, 22. 

2. Saranadeva (Vaiy^arana) Durghatavrtti. 

3. Hari Dlksita. 1 Commentators on Kumar asambhava. 

4. Dak§inavartanatha. f 

5. Rak§ita, p. 124. 

6. Kesava, p. 30. 

7. Kahcinatha (Ratirahasyadlpikd) 206. 

8. Vidyanatha Pratdparudrlya 

9- Candrdloka 

10. Amaru, 11. 

11. Saundarya-lahart, 

12. Ratrtakosa 

13. Rahhasa-kosa 112. 

1. TPL. Cat. X, 5129. 

2. I (P- 324), Udipi. 

3. jr«iT — ‘ X X X X I 

II p. 324. 

4. X X X X S[S52jq I (p. 333) 

5. Udipi, 1927. The page references are to this edn. 
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14. Kavidarpai).a 

15. Rudrakosa, p. 136. 

16. Alamkaramanjarl (of Sudhindra), 23, 30. 

17. Vdsavadatta 

18. Subhodaya {Kavya) by Namyapa Papditacarya 306. 

There are many references to earlier commentaries on the Usaharaifa : 
pp. 159, 193, 242, 246, 342, and 308. 

The (Sumatindra)-/cycgfeo5ana, is a special genre of laudatory Kavya, 
whose definition is given by the author himself : 

g«rdrfilfc>' 5I33[T5^%: goTI: ll' 

A complete Ms. of the work in 320 granthas is preserved at the Tanjore 
Palace Library (vii, 4237). The subject of the composition are the deeds of 
Sahaji I (1684-1710) of Tanjore.^ It is divided into five sections : (1) 
Jayaghosand ; (2) Biruddvali; (3) Gdthd; (4) Prasanga; and (5) C5fw- 
Slokas, The “ J ayaghosand ” is just the title of the first section. 

9. Jagannatha TIrtha (C. 1743-60)* 

• As already pointed out, Jagannatha seems to have succeeded his Guru 
Raghunatha Tirtha, as Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt only long after his 
ordination as monk. We have no information about his early life and 
caieer. Tradition gives him a long life or nearly seventy years. From the 
facts already recorded of his teacher Raghunatha, we may presume that 
Jagannatha was ordained a monk in or about 1718. His date of birth may 
similarly tentatively, be fixed about 1685 a.d. We may assign to him a Ponti- 
fical rule of about seventeen years, between 1743-60. He is said to have 
stayed at Bhavani, (near Erode) where he built a Mutt for his use. 

He seems to have been an indefatigable writer to judge from his Bhdsya- 
dtpikd, a very voluminous but useful commentary on the B.S.B. of Madhva. 
He seems to have spent the last years of his life at Kumbakonam where he 
passed away.- His descendants are still to be found at Kumbakonam.-* 


'RPRI#: U 


X X X X X 




The title of the work diould more properly be simply “Jaya^o^apa” rather 
than Sumatmdra-Jayagho§ana as in the TPL. Cat. 

3. His Tomb is at the Vyasai^ya Mafha in the Big Street. 

4. Sri M. Rama Rau, sometime Secretary of the local Madhva Association, 
is one. 
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Only three works have been traditionally attributed to Jagannatha, two 
of which have been printed. The third, a commentary on the J^g-bh^yor 
has not been discovered as yet. Of his two published works, the 
Sutra-dipikd, (p) is in the form of a short Vrtti on the B. S. (granthas 
1630), following the viewpoint of Madhva. It indicates the barest sense of 
the sutras and is free from all digression, discussion or explanatory notes. 

The Bhd^ya-dtpikd,^ of Jagannatha is both literally and substantially 
his magnum opus. It is a gigantic work running to over 19150 granthas. 
It is a very elaborate com. on the B.S. Bh^ya of Madhva explaining every 
word and quotation to be found in it. It takes no notice however of the 
interpretations of ^ariikara, Ramanuja and other commentators. Within the 
ambit of his own system, the author quotes and sometimes criticises the 
commentaries of many early writers like Vadiraia,^ Raghavendra,^ Raghut- 
tama® and many less important authors® (e.g. ^arkara Srinivasa, p. 93). 
There are numerous quotations from the Tattvapradxpa of Trivikiama, and 
the Sattarkadlpdvalv of Padmanabha Tirtha. The commentator tries, in 
many places, to reconcile the minor differences in interpretation between the 
commentaries of Trivikrama and Jayatirtha.*’ His study of Madhva is so 
close that attention is drawn frequently to the different interpretations ot 
the same srutis given by Madhva in his Bh^yas on the Ups. and in such 
other works as the G.fi., the Nydyavivarana etc. Among the works and 
authors mentioned by him are : 

1. Anandamdld 

2. Vi§vesvara Tirtha 

3. Tattvamanjari of Narayana Pandita. 

4. Vyasatirtha c. on the Ups. 

5. Nayacandrikd 

6. Nydyadtpikd (p. 46, 58, 92). 

7. Prameyadipikd 

10. VadLvdra TiRTHA (1728-43)* 

In 1725 Upendra Tirtha succeeded Sumatindra as Pontiff ot his Mutt 
He died early in 1728 and was succeeded by Vadindra Tirtha,^® in the same 

1. M. M. Sangha List. 

2. Grove Press, Teynampet, Madras 1900. 

3. p. 177. 

4. ii, 2, 3 (See Tantradipika) 

5. Pp. 779 ; 803 ; 237 ; 438. 

6. ii, 3, 50 ; P. 728 ; 1037 and 180. 

7. Pp. 237 ; 138 ; 250 ; 333 ; 378 ; 381-2 and 396. 

8. Jagannatha has an evident partiality for the Tattvapradipa whose inter- 
pretations he supports at all costs against more modern ones and tries to harmo- 
nise it if possible with those of Jayatirtha : See Pp. 387 ; i. 4, 25 p. 976-7. 

9. He is said to have composed a Madhya-TdravaH. See also verse 10 of 
the GuTugu^astava. 

10. He could not have been the grandson of Haghavendra as stated on p. xviii, 
of the Introd. to the Mysore G. O. L. edn. of the Tarkatdf^iava (vol i. no. 74). 
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year. He is believed to have occupied the PStha for 22 years and died at Man- 
tii^aya, in Pramoduta 1750. There is evidently some mistake in the year of 
his demise as recorded in the Mutt lists ; for, a grant was made in 1746 a.d. 
by the Ariyalur Chief to Vadindra's successor Vasudhendra {Mys. Arch, 
Rep, 1917). We may therefore agree to a slight revision of the Pontifical 
date of Viadindra's demise and place it about 1743. 

Vadindra was the author of the Gurugur^astava,^ a poem in thirtysix 
sragdhara verses, composed in praise of Raghavendra and giving much use- 
ful information about his life and works. We have already seen that it 
ranks as one of the main sources for the life of Raghavendra. 

His other works are said to be (2) a gloss on the Tattvodyota ; 
(3) a Madhvdryd ; and (4) and a Visnusaubhdgyasikharini.^ 

11. Satyadharma Tirtha (1798-1830) 

Satyadharma marks practically the close of the History of Dvaita Lite- 
rature, in the traditional sense of the term. He is the last of the Pontifical 
writers of the Madhva school and a contemporary of Sujanendra Tirtha of 
the Sumatindra Mutt (d. 1836), to whom is ascribed a Candrikddu^ana- 
bhusanam,^ in the Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917. 

Within the Uttaradi Mutt itself, there was a lull in the religious and 
literary activities of the Svamis, during the 18th. century, which was only 
temporarily relieved by Satyavijaya Tirtha^ (1726-37), for a brief space of 
time. After Satyabhinava we have really no writer of outstanding merit 
among the Pontiffs of the Mutt until the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
The first and in another sense, the last also of the writers of the old school, 
to meet the eye, in this century, is Satyadharma Tirtha. 

Life 

According to the S,K,, Satyadharma was a contemporary of the Pesh- 
wa Baji Rau II (1795-1818)^ and of his adviser Ghorpade® who is said to 
have honoured him with presents at Poona. He was also the contemporary 
of Dewan Purniah of Mysore and the Svamis Vidyavallabha and Vidyakanta 
of the Vyasaiaya Mutt. He is said to have patronised Kia^ Timmai?i?ac^a, 
and other distinguished Pandits of the 19th century. He died at Holehon- 
nur in the Mysore territory, in 1830 a.d. 

1. Printed in the S. M., Belgaum, 1923. 

2. G. V. L. Cat. 

3. G. V. L. Cat Candrikdbhusamm " would appear to be the more proper 
title for the work. 

4. His disciple Varakhedi Timmannacarya was a powerful commentator and 
controversialist. His c. on the VTN (no. 8064) Gajapahcdnana (8134) and Sudhd- 
ndrambhamyakhandana (8136) are to be found in the TPL. 

5. The seventh and last of the Peshwas who surrendered to the English in 
1818. 

6. Said to have been a Madhva Brahmin and a disciple of the Mutt. 
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Works 

Some ten works have been attributed to Satyadharma. His (1) gloss 
on the TS has been printed at Bombay. It refers to a host of earlier autho- 
rities like (1) SattattvaratnamMd, (pp. 33, 40); (ii) Rotti-com. ; (hi) Satya 
nanda Tirtha^ (p. 35b) ; (iv) Pandurahgi-com. on NS (34b) and quotes 
from the Laghusabdendusekhara, the Siddhdntakaumudi and its com. Suba- 
dhini. His com. on (2) the VTN.** and the (3) Smiatsujdtiya* * are not avai- 
lable. His (4) tippaiia on the Bhdgavata,'^ is in the form of a complement 
to that of Yadupati (Sk. i-5 and 7) and Sk. VI-XII. A private Ms. of his 
(5) com. on the Udyoga-Parva of the Mbh. is reported^. (6) His Nitya- 
samsdralingabhanga,^ is a theological tract refuting a schismatic view that 
even the Nityasariisarin-souls, have to undergo the destruction of their 
“ lihga-deha (7) The Rdmdmrtam and (8) the GangdlaharV^ are evi- 
dently Stotras composed by him. His most outstanding contribution how- 
ever is (9) a useful and running commentary on the Vdlmiki Rdmdyam 
K^das ii-xi., extracts from which have been published by T. R. Krishna* 
CHARYA, in his edition of the Epic (Bombay 1910). In this commentary, the 
author is found to refer to Nagoji Bhatta’s Sabdendu-sekhara (V, 48, 12) and 
to another important w^ork of his own entitled “ Bhdsya-dipikd-Y uktivdt- 
yd^^ which, is presumably a refutation of the Bhdsyadipikd of Jaganiiatha 
TIrtha and written in defence of the interpretations in the commentaries of 
Raghuttama TIrtha, §arkara Srinivasa, Satyanatha and other writers belong- 
ing to the Uttaradi Mutt, whidi have on their own merits been rejected by 
the author of the Bhdsyadipikd. 


1. Commentator on the Candrikd. Author, a Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt for 
a brief interval of time after Satyanatha (d. 1674). 

2. YddupatyavivTti-se^apuraip, Printed, Dharwar, 

3. G. R. Savanur, Dharwar. 

4. Mys. O. L. (C.-1692) Devanagari, ff. 14. 

5. ^ II 

(V, 48, 12). The *'Vatya," is probably another (and a shorter) title of the same 
work. It cannot certainly be a commentary on the Advaitakdldnala of the layman 
Namyai>ac^a, as reported in the G. V. L. Catal. ( Kumbakonam ) . 



A WORK ON PROSODY BY MISRA JAGANNATHA, 
CALLED " CHANDAHPIYUSA ’’ AND ITS 
PROBABLE DATE 

By 

P. K. CODE 


Aufrecht^ records only one MS of a work on Prosody called the “ chan- 
dakplyvi^a by Jagannatha, son of Rama. Peters 5, p. 194.” This MS is identi- 
cal with No. 450 of 1892-95 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute, 
Poona. It is dated Samvat 1849 — a.d. 1793.2 This date of the copy^ 
gives us, therefore, one terminus to the date of this work. The author de- 
fines the scope of the work in the following few verses at the commence- 
ment of the work ; — 


3 1 


aw. I 

?nt 5% in II 

??i555R?r3t 5^1- 

2RI 3TRl%5Bq!55% ^ m 





^ 51^- 

^qsiat I 

aftfPi 

II ^ II 



II V II 


1. Catalogus Caialo. Ill, 41a. There is another MS of Chandahpiyu$a at Ulwar 
(Vide Peterson* s Cata. of Ulwar MSS, 1892, p. 46 Extract 238). 

2. Folio 48 of MS No. 450 of 1892-95— 

^IFPIT ^ 3^: II 

aiTp%«r ii ” 

3. Mr. Krishnamachariar in his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
(p. 911, Sec. 1102) refers only to ±is B. O. R. Institute MS viz. No. 450 of 1892- 
95. No information about its date of composition or the author is found in this 
History. 
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cJT (sn 0 I 

^TRS^t^JRTt 4JM«I'(5j5Tf II 'A II 




etc.” 


The author makes the following references to previous writers and works 
in this work : — 

1 “ •nTFTORWr '■ — foi. 2, 33, 38, 

2 — fol. 2, 

5 (*il€3i34), 9, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39. 41, 

45. 40, 

3 TifStR — fol. 3, 

4 JT?WM — fol. 3, 4, 42. 

5 ^Ji53TSf^3iT — fol. 4, 5, ( »T1TO 3^r*r-7 ), 11, 41, 

6 sw?;: — fol. 4, 

7 — fol. 4, 

8 mw: — fol. 4, 

9 Wff#: — fol. 4, 

10 — fol. 4, 27, 

11 — fol. 5, 32, 39, 43, 

12 — fol. 5, 

13 fol. 5, 8 { ) , 

15 — fol. 0, 

16 iflFci^aiJisrT — fol. 9, 24, 33,19 ( SIH srirr^ifw 5 

) 22 ( ^Ri^timir 5 3 ^ ) 42, 29 ( ^in^finT^r; ). 32. 3.1 

17 fol. 9, 41, 

18 “ W7 tr? ” — fol. 10, 

19 — fol. 11, 

20 irft5rc^=R5T5®!Ttr%:— fol. 11, 

21 fol. 25, 27, 28, 29, 35, 40, 41, 42, 46, 

22 fol. 28, 

23 — fol. ’36, 

24 %3RWi«T2TT>ii — fol. 40, 

25 — fol. 41, 

26 “i^RRnwRsiRJs^rfwrt srot^ irq-” — fol. 45, 

27 f55i353rcfriR'5[«Kif< — fol. 45, 
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28 

157 ^ etc/” — fol. 45, 

29 iTnif^?wi«r — fol. 46, 

30 sirj^^Ntrr — fol. 46, 

31 — fol. 46, 47, 

32 fol. 46 

We have already stated that the date of the MS under analysis viz. 
A.D. 1793 is one terminus to the date of our author. The other terminus 
can be fixed on the basis of the references noted above. 

Misra Jagannatha criticizes some of the commentators of Vrttaratndkara'^ 
of Kedarabhatta (fol. 45 — etc.'’). In particular 

he severely criticizes Narayaua by such statements as— 

; 3 ^guffq; (folios 9 and 24). References to this conmientator of the Vrtta- 
ratnakara will be found under item No. 16 in the above list of references. 
According to Aufrecht Narayapa Bhatta composed his commentary^ on the 
Vrttaratndkara in 1545 (A.D.). In view of this date for Narayana the date of 
our author can be fixed between two limits viz. a.d. 1545 and 1793. We must 
now try to narrow down these limits. 

We have seen above that our author refers to the views of “Setukara 
Bhaskara” in no less than four places (see item No. 11 above). We pre- 
sume that this Setukara Bhaskara is no other than Hari Bhaskara, the authoi 
of a commentary on the Vrttaratndkara called the. Vrttaratndkarasetu com- 
posed in A.D, 1676.3 If this presumption is correct the limits for the date of 
our author get narrowed down to a.d. 1678 and 1793. 

It appears to us from the foregoing evidence that Jagannatha flourished 
most probably in the sax)nd half of the 18th century^ say, between a.d. 1750 
and 1793. 

Our author Jagannatha in the following six verses occurring at the end 
of the work records some information about himself and his family : — 

1. For date of Vjttaratndkara vide my notes in the Anmls of the Bhandarkai 
Institute, Vol. XVII, pp. 165, 397. 

2. Printed Madras : P. P. S. Sastri’s Cata. of MSS in the Palace library at 
Tanjore, IX, 3950. 

3. Aufrecht : Cata. Catalo. I, 597b. Haribhaskara completed his Padydmita- 
tarahgiril on 12th June, 1673 i.e. 3 years earlier than his Commentary, Setu, on the 
Vrttaratndkara (Vide my article in Cal. Ori. Journal, Vol. II pp. 33-35). Mr. Krishna- 
MACHARiAR in his History of Classical Sam. Literature (1937) p. 388, f.n. 4 states 
that the Padydmjtatarahgirii contains 380 quotations from various Vai§nava authors. 
Vide Aufrecht’s article in ZDMG XXXVIII, 544-7. Haribhaskara mentions many 
poets by name in his Anthology among whom Paoditaraja ( = Jagannatha Paridita- 
raya mentioned in the Rasikajivana of Gadadharabhatta) is included. The genealogy 
of this author is as follows : — 

> SfllTTsft > (alias surnamed of ^9iq>l>5r. 
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fol. 48a “ Siq^ STO#!: I 

# 51^ I 

iri =g ?i5^Ji5r I 

JI5q'?57 Wtc^II ■M|Rw«riJ ipcft i| II 1 II 

m I 

%5T if 

=Eg^;5nfWfD^^ii«rf n ^ n 

jRTMjjRfs' f$iT?Tt gatHWisi. 

wRn arw i^nTr 

> >f r ffi:^ CTi .fwt i^ jn?iw? # ?i^ ii ‘t n 

^ cTfW#I i?t5!5?r%<Tq^ ^c5 ?R??nfcrT 

5icTifr35ic[^jn^fl5!VTtr.iprnjrarfi^- 

( ^' 0 ’FPT !m: II I 

33f^ tf RTS^l^ I 

2iOT?^rtJFF?i%i^ ?i{H^rnsq?jpr 
5RRiW4I 2|«n^»RIsrR5rt qt rT^Hf: II II 

sfffRiqi Jlf^: qn ^TilfiFTT TO 
^ qgsTOflt 5155 fsr^f Rt RJlt I 

3Tt ^ J3RtSRTO 

fR3i ytg^fiTOT ^*Tr^%^?RRri:R?iq: ii *; ii 


?Rn^ JR«r: II ^ I mf^i ^TT- 

II 3??l^: II WfTfCfSrEl'’ II 

Verse 2 quoted above informs us that Ja^annatha was bom of Subhadra, 
the daughter of Harikrwa. from Rama, the son of Vidyadhara. His wife was 
Gopall. His guru’s name was Buddhimat ( ^T l^rdq -XI g jpTf ) who was 
famous at qf55<^i^d^C (— Benares) [verse 4]. The parentage of Jagannatha, 
may be rq>resented as follows : — 

fftfwr ( »n?TW? ) 

3m^x«il7Rif («[fil?n) 
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As Jagannatha had his guru at Benares it may be reasonable to conclude 
that he was a resident of . Benares at least for some years of his life. In 
two places on folio 41 of the MS of the Ch(mdaf^piyu?a our author refers 
to in the expression i’ot it is difficult to draw 

any conclusion from these remarks regarding the native place of the author 
or the province to which he belonged. -On folio 45 there is a reference to 

“Ijt strict ^ 3isr ^ 

Gtc. This Bhia^akavi may be the Hindi poet Biharilal 

who flourished at the court of Jaisingh of Jaipur (a.d. 1603-1663) ^ about 
whom we find the following appreciation in the Imperial Gazetteer^ : — 

‘‘Surdas had many successors, the most famous of whom was Bihari 
Lai of Jaipur, whose Sat saiya or collection of seven hundred detached verses, 
is one of the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language. Bound by the 
rules of metre each verse had a limit of forty-six syllables and generally 
contained less. Nevertheless each was a complete picture in itself, a miniature 
description of a mood or a phase of nature, in which every touch of the 
brush is exactly the needed one and not one is superfluous.'’ 

Qur author criticizes (fol. 10) when he states : — 

^ He also refers to on folios 2, 33, 38 and 6 

). H this JTSspft identical with ot Gahgadasa we 

have the following information recorded by M. Krishnamachariar^ about 
him 

‘‘ Qahgadasa was the son of Gopaladasa of Vaidya caste. In six chapters 
he describes in his Chandomanjarl the varieties of metres and illustrates them, 
by verses in praise of Kr§pa. He also wrote Acyutacarita, a poem of 16 
Cantos and Dinesa Carita in praise of the Sun. His father wrote a play, 
Pdrijdtaharat^a ”. 


1. Vide by Chitrava Shastri, Poona, 1937, p. 568 as also 

p. 108 of Oriental Biographical Dictionary by T. W. Beale, London, 1904. 

2. Vol. II, 1928, p. 423—Vemacular Literature. 

3. Hist, of Classical San, Literature, 1937, 300, Sec. 243. 
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D. B. DISKALKAR 
DUDANA 

No. 1] V.S. 1258 [5-4-1201 

This inscription is said to have been found in the village Dudapa near 
Ko(Jinar, in south Kathiawad, but is at present missing. A copy of it was 
found in the Bhavanagar Museum. 

It opens with the date Friday, the second of the bright half of Vaiiakha 
of v.s. 1258 and records the name K§emasirhha of a king and of Tejanayaka 
his provincial governor (de^dhipati). 

Text 

1 ^ 3^ I ... 

2 ..w[ . . 

VISAVPA 

No. 2J V.S. 1262. [20-1-1206 

This inscription was found in a niche of the temple of Siddhanatha 
Mahadeva at Visavda in the Porbandar State. It measures 9J"X8". 

It records that Vikraditya(?) caused an image of Rmia Vikramaditya 
to be set up in the town of Visav<Ja in the reign of Rai>a Siha on Friday, the 
10th of the bright half of Magha of v.s. 1262. The inscription was written 
by Vaijaka of the Nagara Br^mana community and was engraved by the 
mason Jalhaoa. 


Text 

1 ^ ^ Jim 

5 ftrii II mpt ( <>1 ) 

6 fofeto II flr( ^ 

7 ( : ) qftcn 

8 sRifei: [5]^[i*] 


Continued from Dec. 1938, issue p. 590. 
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AJAK 

No. 3] V.S. 1262. [10-3-1206 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar originally found in the village 
Ajak of the Junagadh State, but now preserved in the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. The inscribed portion, measuring l'-5"xi'-3", is much worn out. 
Above the inscribed portion is engraved a lotus flower. 

The only legible portion in the inscription is the date, Friday, the 14th 
of the dark half of Phagapa of v.s. 1[2]62, the name Bhutambili, (modem 
Ghumli), of the capital of a raler named Sirhha and the name Ajagi of the 
village where the inscription was found. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ 'wnoT ^ Tv 

2 [s^rif^55rT.-.TW] >41 

3 'mi s. [ ^mi ] sTRrfn^iiF... 

4 to 11 

MAHUVA 

No. 4] V.s, 1272. [5-6-1216 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of an image in a Jain temple 
at Mahuva, a sea-port town in the Bhavanagar State. It is said that this 
image was originally brought from the Siyal Bet and set up in the Jain 
temple at Mahuva. The inscribed portion is beautifully engraved and 
well preserved. 

The inscription was once published in the Revised List of Antiquaxian 
Remcrins in the Bombay Presidency by COUSENS. 

It opens with the date, Sunday, the fifth of the dark half of Jye§tha of 
v.s. 1272 and records that in the reign of the Mehera king Rat^asimha at Tim- 
bdnaka (modern Tim^ in the Bhavanagar State, five miles north of Taldjd 
the whole (Jain) sahgha caused an image of Mahavira to be made. It was 
consecrated by Hariprabhasuri, disciple of Santiprabhasuri of the Candra- 
gaccha. 

The Meher king Raiiasimha was probably the successor of the Meher 
king Jagamal, a feudatory of the Caulukya sovereign Bhima II, mentioned 
in the copper-plate grant of v.s. 1264 found at Tiniana, and published in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 337. 

Text 

1 3Tf II ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 [ HO 

5 II 
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No. 5] 

GHELA^^A 

Valabhi Sam. 911. 

[24-8-1229 


This inscription was originally found in the Kamanatha Mahadeva 
temple near the village Ghelaija, six miles to the east of Mangrol but it can- 
not be traced now. From its impression in the Rajkot Museum it seems to 
measure T 

It was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathia- 
wad on p. 160. 

It records that Rapaka Rapa. . son of Thakur Mulu granted an Asana- 
patta for the worship of the god in the Bhrgu matha on the fourth day ol 
the bright half of Bhadrapada(?) in the Valabhl Sam. 911. 

Text 

1 3Tf [ 1 ] H ^ 

2 STRHT?: 3^: 

MIYANI 

No. 6] V.S. 1290. [9-11-1234 

This inscription is engraved on one of the southern pillars of the temple 
of the Nflakantha Mahadeva at Miyapi, a very old sea-port town, about 
eighteen miles to the north-west of Porbandar. 

The inscription is considerably worn out thereby causing the great loss 
of the names of the local ruler and of his sovereign. Beyond its date Thurs- 
day, the second of the dark half of Karttika of v.s. 1290 on which the Man- 
4apa of the Mahadeva temple was built and the old name Mapipur of Miy^i 
nothing useful is preserved. 

Text 

1 S 'i’Ao ^ 

3 

4 

5 ... 

6 ... '-Tf 

7 ... >157 (: ) 

9 ^ ( ? ) ^n?%5T It Wt 

10 sft: 
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JASDAN 

No. 7] V.S. 1292. [February 1236 

This inscription is engraved on a stone pillar in the western wall of a 
masjid called Kalu Pir in Jasdan, the capital of a third class State in Kathia- 
wad. The inscribed portion which is much worn out measures r*2"Xll". 
The date is however quite legible. 

The inscription seems tc record a monthly grant of six drammas by a 
king probably named Jayasimhadeva towards the building of Sahajigapur on 
the seventh day of the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1292. 

Sahajigapur in the inscription is the old name of Sejakpur about 20 miles 
south-west of Wadhwan. It is now an insignificant village, but the ruins of 
old temples, especially of the Navalaka temple, show that it was once 
of considerable importance. Tradition goes that Sejakji the founder of the 
present Gohel family of Bhavanagar received a holding from the Ria of Juna- 
gadh, which was named Sejakpur afterwards. The king mentioned in the 
inscription might be a Cudasama king of Jungadh named Jayasiihhadeva. 

Text 

1 ^ JTra ^ 

3 3% [rr^ — 

4 [ 5Rr ? ] 

5 rrr# 3 ^' 33 ^ ?fr 

6 

7 3^S3?R 

8 qT53ft3I 

WADHWAN 

No. 8] V.s. 1301. [December 1244 

This inscription was found near a very old well situated to the east of 
the Candravilasa garden in Wadhwan. The inscribed portion, which measures 
12"X11" has above it engraved a Siva linga. It is in a bad state of preser- 
vation. 

The only points of information that are known are a portion of the date 
viz., bright half of the riKXith Pau§a of v.s. 1301, the dd name Vardha- 
manalpura] of modem Wadhwan, the name Candrasingji, probably of a 
king of Wadhwan, and the name Meheta Soma of his minister. The object 
of the inscription seems to record the repairing of the temple of Siddhesadeva. 

The temple might have been originally built by or in honour of the 
great Caulukya sovereign Siddhaiaja Jayasiihha, who subdued Kathiawad 
after a severe fight with the local chiefs in about v.s. 1171. 
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Text 

1 ^ g?... 

2 31^1 %fNlOTR... 

4 Jit ^TtH 

5 

6 [ 3 ] ^®r[ [ Ji ] 

7 

8 [ ] — 

9 

VERAWAL 

No. 9] Valabhi Sam. 927. {19-2-1246 

This inscription is engraved in beautiful letters on the pedestal of a fine 
image of Govardhanadhari (i.e. Kr§i)a uplifting the Govardhana hill) built 
up in the eastern wall of the temple of Harasiddhi Mata in Verawal, now an 
important port in Kathiawad at a distance of 21 miles to the west of Soma- 
natha Pafaija. The inscribed portion measures 12" in length and 3J" in 
breadth. 

The inscription opens with the date, Monday, the third of the bright half 
of Phalguna in the year 927 of the Valabhi Sarhvat. It then mentions that 
Gandhika Joja, son of Seth Mulajoga by his wife Madhi, caused together 
with his wife and sons, an image of Sri Govardhana to be set up in Dt va- 
pattana, which is another name of Somanatha PStaija. 

The expression is sometimes found in the inscriptions 

of the Caulukya rulers of Aijahilavad (cf. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, pp. 191, 194, 
196, 199, 201, 203 and 208 ; Vol. XI, p. 71). The reigning king of Aijahilvad 
at the time of this inscription was Visaladeva, who succeeded in seizing the 
thrcaie fresn the Caulukya king Tribhuvanapala, the successor of Bhima II, 
just at the time of this inscription. He had not well established himself and 
his name, therefore, might not have been given in the inscription. 

Text 

1 II <A<» II ^ 'EpapI Sjf^ ^ II 3T^g 

2 ?i^?.iT3n35fR^ jR54iirpfr?i »>fg gsifm Jirafr ►><> Jirst g 

3 ?r Jif-Tfsrian ztrr gw srsRn g?r ^ gsi 

5 ?WF?n 4iKiP»fir ii ii % n 


1. Read 
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GIRNAR 

No. 10] V.S. 1305. [17-4-1249 

This inscription is engraved at the base of the statue of PSrsvanatha, 
in the central part of the Vastupal Tejpal temple on the Gimar hill. The 
inscribed portion, which is in a good state .of preservation measures 2J' in 
length and IJ" in breadth. 

It records that Samantasirhha and Salak§asimha, younger brothers of 
[Mahana], sons of Padmasimha by his wife Prithividevi, and grandsons of 
Cahada, residents of Pattana and belonging to the Srimi^i community caused 
an image of Parsvanatha to be set up for the religious merit of their parents 
on Saturday, the first half of Vaisakha of v.s. 1305. The consecration cere- 
mony of the image was performed at the hands of Jayanandasuri, disciple of 
Manadevasuri, disciple of Pradyumnasuri of the Brhadgaccha. 

The Pattana mentioned in the record is Ajjahilapataiia the capital of the 
Caulukya sovereigns. Salak§aiiasirhha and Samantasimha were influential 
officers in the Caulukya Court and were afterwards appointed governors of 
Saurastra successively as may be seen from an inscription of v.s. 1320 found 
at Kantela in the Porbandar State. More details of their genealogy are given 
iffi the following inscription. 


2 


Text 


II CAo II ^ *1 ^ ^ So 

=^rpl^ JTf 'T?n^f35r s® sm [ ] gsr ufo 


ll?iqi 

siM# [ h? ] Sir II 




^#551 1 1 ] 

f:] 


GHUMLI 

No. 11] V.S. 1318. [7-3-1262 

These two inscriptions, of the same date, are copied from two of the 
many palias{?) lying near the Ramapur gate of Ghumli, which was once the 
capital of the Jefhvas, but which is now completely in ruins in the Barda hills. 

Both the inscriptions refer to the date, Tuesday the 15th of the bright 
half of Phllguna of v.s. 1318 when there was an eclipse of the moon. The 
first inscription mentions the name of MahamapdaHvara Sri Samanta, who 
was most probably the same Samantasiihha, as the viceroy over Saurastra of 
the Caulukya sovereign VIsaladeva. From the Kantela inscription of v.s. 
1320 we know that he succeeded his brother Salakea to that post. The first 
inscription records the namp of a man bom in the Cahamana family and the 
second inscription of a man belonging to the Capotkata, i.e. Cavda family 
of Wadhwan. It is not sure whether these inscriptions record the deaths of 


1. Mahanadihha was the eldest son of Padmasirtiha. 
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the persons or record donations made by them on the occasion of the lunar 

eclipse. 

Text 

1 II ^ 'iH 

2 JTfOTT? 

3 ^nwtT =^>rgf 

4 ( ? ) Jif 

6 armr go ? 

7 ... 

(O 

1 g. “I ^ i 514 

2 4 515^ [4r] 

3 ^pflc'PIsfpfW 

4 g»in^ 4® 

GIRNAR 

Nc. 12] V.S. 1319. [18-4-1262 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of two small images at the 
feet of the Tirthankar image engraved on a pillar in the east wall of a Deri 
on the way to the Hathi Pagala on the Gimar hill. It measures 8"X6i". 

The first two lines give the date of the record, viz., Tuesday, the 13th 
of the dark half of Caitra of v.s. 1319. It refers to the reign cf a king whose 
name is very unfortunately lost but who was probably of the Cudasama 
family. The fourth line gives the old name Revatagiri of the hill. 

Text 

1 

2 <1^ 

3 

4 sriM 

5 

LATHODRA 

No. 13] V.S. 1323. [12-1-1266 

This inscription is engraved on a palia standing at the entrance of the 
village Lathodra. The inscribed portion measures 17i" in length and 8" in 
breadth. 

It refers to the date, Tuesday, the fourth day of the bright half of ^(Egha 
in v.s. 1322 and the rule of Mdiata Pala (Palha) over the Saurastra Map- 
dala. The inscriptitMi further records the death of a warrior, named Tha- 
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kur Plavanga(?) at the village Lathiudra, which was in the possession of 

Seth, Raja V^? appointed by the viceroy. 

The viceroy over Saura§tra, named Plala, i.e. Palha is probably the same 
as is mentioned in the BhaiSijia and Girnar inscriptions of the Caulukya 
sovereign Arjunadeva dated v.s. 1327 and 1330 respectively and in the Ama- 
rapa inscription of Sarangadeva of v.s. 1333. The Caulukya sovereign by 
whose orders PSlha in our inscription was governing Saura^tra was Arjuna- 
deva, but his name is not mentioned here. 

Text 

3 sJUsRpnoi ^ ]-«Tt5!i 

4 ' ^5 

5 5io Erra-^r ( ? ) si® ^ 

6 sis^n^ n ii 

PORBANDAR 

No. 14] v.s. 1334. [12-9-1277 

. This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in a comer of the 
temple of Padmipi Mata in the KMrvavad in Porbandar. The inscribed 
portion, most of which is worn out, measures l'-9" by l'-6J". 

The record opens with the date, the 14th day of the bright half of A4vin 
in v.s. 1334, when Pora was governed by a Pancakula, appointed by Thakur 
Palha and Thakur Samantasimha. The names of some other dficials in 
Pora seem to have been given in the record. As its latter portion is too 
much worn out the object of the inscriptioin is not clear. 

P^a and Samantasirhha are most probably the officers of the Caulukya 
sovereign, Sarapgadeva, appointed to rale jointly over Sounastra. They are 
both mentioned in that capacity in the Bharapa inscription of v.s. 132 [7] of 
Arjunadeva published in the Poona Orientalist Vol. III. 

Text 

II cfio II ^ ^ 

IV ( 5o trjtnef [ 50 ] 

'Tl^t Jit" ^ 

-[^] 51^ ’T^f55ir [^] <1^ [^?] 

51^ ?1HRT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


... Jfl SPicftJTt 
... <T^--grr- 

... •rfor 

... JigtR — 
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12 

13 II 

14 ^ II 

KANSARI 

No. 15] V.S. 1348. [26-2-1291 


This inscription is engraved on a Kirtistambha standing near a temple 
in the village Kansari near Ghumli in the Barda hills. It measures 12i"X8". 

The record is dated Monday, the 11th of the dark half of Phalguna in 
V.S. 1348 and refers to the reign of Ranaka Bh^a, who must be the well- 
known king Bhaija Jethva whose capital at Ghumli was invaded by Jam 
Bamaniaji of Sindh in about 1313 a.d. (See Kathiawad Gezetteer, p. 623). 
The old name of Kangri seems to be Sorasagrama. 

Text 

1 'RrS'JI ^ 

2 % Tm? ^55^ 

^ vrrrr 

5 . . . . # 131 ^ . . . 

6 . . . . 3ifw . . . 

WADHWAN 

No. 16] v.s. 1350. [8-10-1293. 

These two inscriptions are engraved on the pedestals of two images in two 
niches in the famous Madha vav at Wadhwan. 

The first inscription gives the date Thursday, the 8th of the bright half 
of Kartika in v.s. 1350 and records the name of Sidhu, son of Thakur Soma 
of the Nagara community. 

The other inscription gives only the name of Ta§amadevi, daughter of 
Sodhala, of the Nagara community. 

It seems that Sidhu and Ta§ma are husband and wife. The building 
of the well is popularly attributed to Madhava, the Nagara minister of the 
last Caulukya-Vaghela king, Kanja II. It may be suggested that Sidhu and 
Ta§ama were the parents of Madhava and their images were set up by him 
in the well built by him in v.s. 1350. 

Text 

I 

1 Cl <i go 

2 So II *1? >4 

3 

1 Hwnidtii *ni« CtCa: 

2 5^1 m II 
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SOMANATH PATAIjIA 

No. 17] - V.S. 1355. [6-6-1299 

This inscription is engraved on a memorial stone lying in the public 
library in Somanatha Plata^a. The inscribed portion measures 1' 4"X8". 

It records that on Saturday, the seventh? of the bright half of A^dha in 
v.s. 1355 two Vaja warriors fell at the door of the Somanatha temple while 
fighting with the Turu§kas when they had invaded and destroyed the town. 

This invasion of the Muhammedans was most probably the one under- 
taken by Ulugh Khan, the General of Alauddin Khilji of Delhi. From the 
Kianhadadeva prabandha we know that he had plundered Somanatha (Gm;. 
Gaz. p. 229). Our inscription gives the exact date of the incident. 

Text 

1 €f?i: “i arm ] 

2 % w \ stRi nrapi . . 

3 f aio [ 55 ] ?[]■ 

5 gdf 

GIRNAR 

No. 18] {Date missing.) [13th cent. a.d. 

This inscription is built in the eastern wall of a deri facing to the south 
on the left side of the path to the Hdthi Pagald on the Gimar hill. It was 
beautifully engraved but a considerable portion of it, especially in the middle 
has now become illegible. The left hand upper comer of the stone is broken 
away. The inscribed portion measures about 1' 5" in height and 10" in 
breadth. 

This inscriptions was formerly published by Burgess in Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Bombay Presidency, p. 351. 

The inscription records that there was in Srimala family a minister 
named Udayana, whose son was Cdhada. He had seven sons. The first of 
them named Kumdrasirhka was a treasury officer of the (Caulukya sovereign) 
Kumdrapdla (of Apahilapatana). The second son was Jagatsimha. The third 
was Padmasimha, who by his wife Prithividevi had four sons— Mahaijasiihha, 
Samantasiihha, Salaksapa and Teja and a daughter named Sumata. 

A connected information of the further portion cannot be obtained. It 
seems that SSmantasiinha made a pilgrimage to several sacred Jain places and 
built a Jain temple on the Girnar mountain, the consecration ceremony of 
which was performed by Devasuri. 

Vijayasirhhasuri composed this prasasti and Haripala engraved it. 

It may be noted that the brothers Samantasithha and Salaksaijasiihha are 
mentioned together with their parents in the Gimar inscription (No. 10) and 
in the Kantela inscription of v.s. 1320. Udayana whose descendants they 
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were, is a famous figure in Jain chronicles. He was intimately connected with 

the Caulukya sovereign Kumarapala, and his Jain preceptor Hemacandra. 


1 

2 

3 

-t 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
35 


Text 


jwt HR HHr 


I Wl: 'T^r 

I 3T3tFRT §tn: II ^ 


[rlH:] HfiT II ^ SmfoFTftsH m: <1^ I fpfl gpra 

? ] II '* II giH n 

II ^'rnixirflif [ ^rm^cT ] fe? ii spt 

55IiT3THr 5rf%-7: II 5I%?If^TRRgjTHl 


m II II g**i II Hl4d% . . . . 3I^«r 

^ gf^r iMo II 



11 'll 

jpi'Tftnrfe . 



f%gcRtin'<ii 



11 



55tw HI gaRH: 

WHT ^STH^ SR . . 


. . . 


sn^-. \\ 1 . . . 

H?*H?IHg 

5HR . . . 

H: W 5T3T^ , 

HH^qi . . . 


. m 6 U 

Jijt %5T HI . 

. JRIHHIsra^C II 11 

g^ W ^t!R5?qT 

H555IHOT3rr^: ^41 

II Ho 11 . 

srwiRJtH II H^> 

H% ?TR-Ilf5l . 

?lft ^ 

H?i?fr«Js«r . 


feai^tn 

. II \\ II USpftHHt: g®^ 

H II ^ 

. . . % . . ^: isfl^ II Hv II 


n afirer ‘h »ii»i 


II V\ II ^iA''nitdPN«iSWsll'!ji 


[3T] ?lflnE^: SRlfe^cnftfe 5!RRt?i:H || 3ar 
fe^siHfi: II 5r55n ajfifer; ^ 

5o ?ftqi§Br Ii continued) 




r 



Horn - \1iiiih n, hhunry />, !'/> 

His HiKhncss Maharaja SAYAJIHAO (lAEKW AR 
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THE TEXT OF THE LAGHU YOGAVASISTHA. 

• • * 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI 

Introductory Remarks. I. Nature of Problem. II. Materials Collected for Solution. 
III. Evaluation of the Materials ; 1 (a) Nature of Contents of Sarga 44 as Appearing 
in the First Printed Edition ; (b) Contents and Extent of the Commentaries ; (c) 
Contents of the Mss. of the Work and Commentaries thereon ;(d) Possible Inferences; 
(e) Conclusion. 2. (a) Contents of the Other Two Additional Sargas : (b) Ms. 
Evidence as to their Genuineness. IV. Final Conclusion and Suggestion of Lines for 
the,^Pl'>naration of a Revised Edition of the Text. Closing Remarks. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The work, the contents of the text whereof have been discussed in this 
article, is at present more widely known by the title thereof given in the 
caption, which distinguishes it from the Brhat Y ogavdsistha or Yogavdsbtha 
Mahdrdmdyana, a printed edition whereof is available with the commentary 
thereon of Anandabodha Yati. Its original title however appears from the old 
Mss. thereof and of the commentaries thereon to be Vdsistha Rdmdyana. The 
third alternative title by which it is referred to in itself is Moksopdya-sdra, that 
of the original work itself being Moksopdya,^ Still other alternative titles by 
which it is referred to in South Indian' Catalogues of Mss. are Y ogavdsistha- 
sdra, or succinctly Vdsistha-sdra, Vdsistha-sdra-samuccaya and Jndna-Vdsistha. 
The first of these titles is also given to a Ms. of the work of one Kavindracarya 
Sarasvati in the Catalogue of the Pracya Grantha Sarhgraha of Ujjain and 
to most probably the same work with the commentary of Mahidhara in the 
Catalogue of the R. A. Society of Bengal, Vol. V. That is a very small work, 
written quite independently of the plan of the original, in 10 chapters con- 
taining in all stanzas varying from 208 to 229. It is therefore easily distin- 
guishable from the work in hand which has the same six chapters as the parent 
work, 

2. I had an occasion to consider the contents of the Laghu Y ogavdsistha 
of GauKja Abhinanda when I penned my article on “Further Light on the 
Date of the Yogavi^ii§tha ” 2 , which was a sequel to a paper on “ The Date 
and Place of Origin of the Yogavasi§tha read before the seventh session 
of the Oriental Conference at Baroda in December 1933 and embodied my 

1. The title of Atmasukha's commentary on this work is V dsktha-candrikd ano 
the expression “ Vdsistha-vivarane ” occurs in the colophons to almost all the Sargas 
in the commentary of Mummadideva. In Sarga 44. 32 of the first Nirpaya Sagar 
Press edition thereof, which is the same as VI.16.31 in the second edition, it is stated 
that this work is spoken of everywhere with admiration as the Sara of the Moksopdya 
and that name occurs in all the colophons of the Sargas thereof. 

2. Poona Orientalist, April 1938, pp. 29-44. 

3. Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 
1933, pp. 15-30. 
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conclusions that Gau(Ja Abhinanda, who had made the said abridgement, 
seemed, from the several data mentioned therein, to have made use of an 
earlier recension of the Yogavdsi$tha than that known as the Devadutokta 
samhitd, which Anandabodha Yati has commented upon, that whether he 
was identical with the author of the Kddd^nb(m‘kathd-sdra or with that of 
the Rdmacarita, he could not have lived earlier than 900 to 950 a.d.^ and 
that therefore even though he may have made use of the Devaduta recension, 
so long as we do not know in which particular year of the 10th century he 
was bom and in which particular year he died, the fact of his having made 
use of that recension which contains a distinct reference to King Ya^skara- 
deva of Kasmir. who according to the Rajatarahgini mled over that province 
from 939 to 948 a.d., does not militate against the conclusion that the said 
recension could not have come into existence earlier than the secopd quaiter 
of the tenth century because it is quite possible that he may have been bom 
in either the first or the second quarter of that century and may have lived 
upto an advanced age, by which time the said recension may have been out 
and available to him and he may, looking to the disinclination of people to 
study that extensive work, have abridged it in order that the teaching incul- 
cated therein may be accessible to people in a handy form. 

I, Nature of the Problem. 

3. Amongst the materials then available to me, there was an edition 
of the abridged work published by the Nin.iaya Sagar Press, Bombay in 
Sake 1810, Sarhvat 1944 (a.d. 1888) and four Mss. of the work and the 
commentaries thereon by Atmasukha and Mummatjideva at the Sanskrit 
Library, Baroda. As on the one hand the printed edition contained in all 
51 Sargas, some of which had been left unnumbered and two of which bore 
the same number, as no commentary appeared under the last 3 of those 
Sargas and as two Sargas appeared to occur even after that entitled “ Sastra- 
grahaoa-phala-nirdesah ” (Statement of the Fruit of Studying the Treatise) 
and as on the other the two last Sargas seemed on a comparison of their con- 
tents with the corresponding portion of the big work to contain copious ex- 
tracts from Sargas 127 and 128 of the Purvardha of the Nirvmja-prakarana 
and as the same two Sargas were found even in the oldest paper Ms. of the 
work at the Baroda Sanskrit Library ,2 it was a puzzle to me as to what must 
have been the real extent of the work as originally oomposed by Gauda 

1. Sten Konow having identified him with the former in his “ Essay on the 
Life and Writings of Rajasekhara " forming Part III of his edition of the Karpu 
ramanjart, as translated by C. R. Lanman (Har\^ard Oriental Series No. 4), placed 
him in the middle of ninth century and other European scholars like Winternitz 
accepted that view. 

2. This is Ms. No. Ic 12810 at that library. Though some of its folio pages 
are entirely missing such as Nos. 21-22, 189-99 &c., and though some of those that 
are there are injured at places, it can be definitely stated from the remaining portions 
of the last two folio pages, Nos. 203-04, that the Ms. had been completed in 
Saxhvat 1656 (a.d. 1600). 
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Abhinanda and therefore I was on the look-out for materials which would 

enable me to solve it. 

II. Materials Collected For Solving It. 

4. Since the publication of my said article in the Poona Orientalist I 
came across a second edition of the work purporting to have been accompanied 
by the same commentary Vdsisthacandrika by Atmasukha, pupil of Uttama- 
sukha, published only last year by the Nirpaya Sagar Press. It did not ap- 
pear from the Preface thereto that the learned iSastri who had edited it had 
availed himself of any additional manuscript materials while preparing a press 
copy thereof and yet when its contents were compared with those of the pre- 
ceding one some differences between the two could be noticed. It was a source 
of satisfaction to me to find that an attempt had been made to remove the 
discrepancies that existed in the numbering of the Sargas. Unfortunately how- 
ever I cannot congratulate the learned editor on his achievement in that res- 
pect because while on the one hand there was no Sarga left unnumbered and 
no two Sargas bore the same number as in the first edition, owing to the in- 
clusion of the four unnumbered ones in that relating to the episode of Sikhi- 
dhvaja in the Sixth chapter, which is supported by several Mss. of the text 
and of the commentary of Mummadideva, and to the exercise of proper care 
in the numbering of the Sargas, there was on the other hand the adoption of 
a separate serial order for the Sargas comprised in each chapter e.g. Sargas 1 
to 3 in Chapter I, Sarga 1 instead of 4 in Chapter II, Sargas 1 to 9 instead 
of 5 to 13 in Chapter III and so on, which, so far as my investigation went, 
did not seem to have the sanction of any old Ms. either of the text alone or of 
any of the two commentaries alone or of the former with any of the latter. 
Further as the result of this new method of enumeration the total number of 
Sargas came to 46 out of which 43 preceded that setting forth the fruit of 
studying the work and two succeeded it. This did not render any help in 
arriving at a definite conclusion as to the exact extent of the text as originally 
fixed by Gauda Abhinanda himself because the commentary such as it was, 
extended only upto the 43rd Sarga entitled “ Yogasaptabhumikopakhyana ” and 
did not contain any remark at its end as to the work having ended there, 
because there was not a distich in any of the 34 stanzas comprised in Sarga 
16 of the Nirvana-prakarana (44 according to a continuous serial order) 
which could be deemed to have been imported from the big Yogavdsistha and 
because the occurrence of two additional Sargas, having 58 and 84 stanzas res- 
pectively, large numbers out of which could be easily identified with stanzas 
occurring in Sargas 127 and 128 of the Purvardha of the Nirvi^a-prakarapa in 
the big work as printed by the N. S. Press, could not be explained on any rea- 
sonable ground. Ordinarily the fact that the commentary ended with the 43rd 
Sarga should have served as a good ground for holding that the work as ori- 
ginally composed and as known to the commentator must have ended there 
but it could not in this case because in the first place, it was possible that 
though the Sarga as to the fruit of study may have been composed by the 
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author and have thus formed part of the original text, the commentator may 

not have known of its existence or may have omitted to comment upon it in 
view of the fact that it contained no part of the exposition of the doctrine em- 
bodied in the big work and secondly, because the full contents of the com- 
mentary of Atmasukha, pupil of Uttamasukha, entitled Vdsisthacandrikd, 
which the label on the cover of the book, the title on the title-page and that 
at the top of every alternate page in the body of the work throughout from 
p. 3 to 851 announced as having been printed below the text, were themselves 
unknown. On a comparison of the two editions it appeared distinctly that in 
none of them had the full text of the said commentary been printed below the 
text of the work but in both the commentary that had been printed below the 
4th to the 6th chapters ending at the 43rd Sarga in the first and the 15th of 
the 6th chapter in the second was not the one which, from the announcements 
above-mentioned, we would expect to find but that of Mummatjideva, son of 
Alladasuri alias Allalasuri, entitled Samsdratarani.^ Therefore the only conclu- 
sion which, I thought would be justified by the printed editions, was that the 
latter commentary ended with the 43rd Sarga. But even that conclussion did 
not seem to be unimpeachable because ordinarily the end of a work in Sanskrit 
is indicated by a distinct remark to that effect following a statement of the 
full name of the author and that of his Guru, if he was a recluse, and that of 
his father, if he was a householder, but in this case there was neither suen a 
complete colophon at the end of the commentary on Sarga 43 nor such a re- 
mark following it. I therefore felt the necessity of considering in details the 
contents of the three Sargas, following the end of the commentary' of Mumma- 
dideva on Sarga 43, ^ and those of the commentary itself and also that of 
collecting as many Mss. of the work and! the two commentaries thereon as I 
could and of obtaining such and so much information about others as the 
scholars, to whom it was within easy reach, would be kind em^gh to place at 
my disposal. I am glad to be able to acknowledge my indti>tedness in that 
respect to Mr. P. K. Code of the B. O. R. I. Poona, Dr. V. R.aghav.^n. 
Member of the New Catalogus Catalc^rum Committee, Madras, Mr. G. 
Sadasiva Murti, Hon. Director of the Theosophical Society’s Oriental Mss. 
Library, Adyar, Mr. R. B. Kak, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Kasmir and Jammu and Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, Curator, Government Manu- 
scripts Library, Madras. The materials and information which they had 
the courtesy to place at my disposal have added considerably to my knowledge 

1. In order to be convinced of this one has only to compare the colophons U) 
I. 1, 2 & 3 ; 11. 1 ; III. 1 to 4 and 7 to 9, which contain both the names of the author 
and that of the commentary, and even those to III. 5 & 6 which contain that ol 
the latter only, on the one hand, with those to IV. 2 to 5 which contain the names 
of the author and the cxmimentary and even those to IV. 1 ; V. 1 to 5 ; VI. 2 & 15 
which contain the latter only, on the other. 

2. No discussion is necessary as to the contents of the first 43 Sargas and their 
division into chapters as appearing from the printed editions because all available 
evidence points to their correctness, apart from the wrong numbering in the second 
edition above-mentioned 
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of the vicissitudes through which this work seems to have passed and 1 am 
glad to be able to offer a plausible solution of the problem which, in the 
light of my limited knoMedge derived from the printed editions and the 
four Baroda Mss. referred to in the article in the Poona Orientalist above- 
referred to, seemed to be almost impossible of solution. 

III. Evaluation of the Materials. 

1. (a) Nature of Contents of the Phalanirdesa Sarga. 

5. Taking up first the Sarga containing a statement of the fruit of 
studying the work, it has been numbered 44 in the first printed edition thereof. 
Between it and that numbered 16 in the Nirvana-prakarana of the second edi- 
tion the only difference is that stanza no. 19 in the former having been ommitted 
from the latter, the total number of stanzas therein is 34 instead of 35 as 
in the former. These stanzas must be considered in two parts, namely the 
first four together with the remark “ Vasi§tha uvaca ” preceding them and the 
subsequent thirty-one preceded by the remark “ Valmlkiruvaca.” The second 
group must again be considered in several subsidiary parts owing to the differ- 
ence in the nature of their contents. 

,6. Now the first four stanzas, preceded in the second edition by the re- 
mark above-mentioned, represent Vasi^tha as comparing the poet to the 
Creator, opining for the reasons given therein that he has excelled Him^ and 
further referring to a calumny by certain contemporaries of the work meta- 
phorically called “ the ocean of the nectar of the grace of Harihararya '' and 
in view of the poetical and philosophical merits mentioned therein, extolling 
it as one worthy of study by all seekers of the truth and as a means for 
attaining purity and peace of mind. If this “ Harihararya was a Guru of 
Atmasukha, author of the Vdsisthacandrikd, as stated by Aufrecht,^ it is 
impossible that either Vi^miki or for the matter of that, Gauda Abhinanda 
should have made Vasi§tha utter these stanzas because in that case the name 
and work of that man could not have been known to any of them and there 
was no reason for any of them to set forth the merits of such a work in the 
Laghu Yogavdsi^tha, Even if Harihararya was another name of Vi^miki, 
as I believe, still Gauda Abhinanda, who in that case could be the author of 
those stanzas, could not have placed them in the mouth of Vasi§tha because 
he cannot be believed to have forgotten that it was not Vasi^tha who had been 
reciting a work of Valmiki but it was Valmiki who had been re-producing in 
his own language a discourse which was alleged to have occurred between 
Vasi^tha and Riamacandra. Even if those stanzas had not been preceded by 
the said remark, as was the case in the old edition, still they seem quite out 
of place as preceding the 31 stanzas introduced by the remark ‘‘Vi^miki- 
ruvaca ” and beginning with that in which the sage says that while the sage 

1. For the word “Prasahya” in the beginning of this stanza in both the 
editions, which does not seem to me to yield an intelligible sense to the stanza, I 
prefer to read Prasrtya ” and to construe the stanza as above. 

2. Catalogus Catatogoruniy Pt. I, p. 42. 
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(Vasi§tha) was so saying the day passed away, the audience having bowed to 

the sage left for a bath. &c.,^ which connects the 31 stanzas with the preceding 
Sarga, not with the praise of the work contained in the first four stanzas. 
There are amongst those 31 also some in praise of the work and therefore if 
those which appear as the first four had been found anywhere else they would 
not have seemed so incongruous as they do in their present setting in the 
printed editions. But in none of the Mss. examined by me are they found 
anywhere else except as immediately following the colophon to the 43rd Sarga. 

7. As for the said subsequent 31 stanzas they are in the first place in- 
troduced by the remark “ Valmikiruvaca ; secondly, the first of them states 
that after the day’s recitation was over the audience left the place on that 
day and re-assembled on the next day^ and the six subsequent ones narrate 
that after the recitation lasting for 18 days was over and Rama had expressed 
his gratitude to Vasi§tha, the latter by the exercise of his spiritual power in- 
voked the gods who had come to listen to the discourse and made them mani- 
fest to Rama,3 that the Yak§as, Gandharvas, Siddhar§is, Vidyadharas and 
Mahoragas (literally meaning big serpents) who are meant by the term 
“ gods,” having become manifest, R^a bowed to them, and that being pleased 
they in turn bowed to both the teacher and the pupil and eulogized the dis- 
course between them as imparting highly elevating knowledge.^ Upto this 
stage the stanzas appear as if they had been taken from the original work. 
That they are not found to have been extracted from the said work as printed 
is quite a different matter, for, if not in the printed recension thereof, they may 
be in any other older recension, whose existence is pointed at by other data. 
But at any rate the speech of Valmiki must be deemed to end there for the 
next stanza speaks of the Siddhas having heard at Ayodhya,"* and brought 
down the work to K^mir out of compassion for the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince,® a statement which appears inappropriate in the mouth of the original 
author. The next two or three stanzas, according as the first or the second 
printed edition is borne in mind, relate how Rama discharged his royal duties 
after he had listened to the teaching of Vasi§tha.‘ These stanzas again, like 

1. I believe the reading “ Snatum samakftamuni praijatir jagama ” of the 
second line of the stanza to be faulty as it yields no sense and prefer to read 
“ Snatum sabha Iqtamimipra^iatirjagama which fits in with the context, I also 
believe that to be the third line instead of the second because it is so in the big 
work wherein this very stanza occurs very often, e.g. see 111.14.86, 22.33, 41. 69, 
70, 84. 

2. Laghu Yogavasktha (N. S. P. edition, 1937). VI, 16.5. 

3. Op. at. 6-12. 

4. Op. at. 13-15. 

5. The printed editions have the reading “ Ayodhyayam stutvaitat ” which 
ill-accords with the previous statement that the Siddhas were among those who had 
heard the discourse which had taken place at Ayodhya. I therefore prefer to read 
''AyodhyaySm sjtvaitat” which yields the sense above-mentioned. Cf. also Yoga^ 
vasktha VI 1 1. 128.77. 

6. Op. at. 16. 

7. Op. at, 17-18 ; First edition, 17 to 19. 
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the first four, seem to be quite out of place in this context for they are preced- 
ed by the narration of a tradition as to how the Yogavasktha had found its 
way into Kiasmir and followed by a statement in 16 stanzas as to the merit 
of the work in the abridged form. ‘ Those 16 again seem to form a compact 
series because the first four mention the qualifications of the persons to whom 
the iSastra should be taught and the disqualifications of those who should not 
be initiated into its teaching,^ the next two explain the reasons for that restric- 
tion, which are that the work embodies the teaching imparted by Mahefsvara, 
by the Goddess, and even by Vi§nu to Narada and other sages and that it is 
the nectar extracted from the ocean of milk known as the Mahdramdyana, 
whose other name is Mok$opdya,^ the next six set forth the effects which a study 
of this work and a reflection over its teaching is likely to have generally on 
the minds of all who read it and particularly on those of persons of dull 
intellect, on those of persons with a slightly refined intellect and on those 
of Yogis the next three state as the reasons for that optismistic view that 
Vasi^tha is believed to be the highest knower of the meaning of all the 
Agamas, that this work is praised everywhere as the Sara (quintessence) of 
the Moksopdya (the work known by that name i.e. the Y ogavdsistha) , that 
there is no other treatise than it which would be a source of solace to the 
lacerated heart of one bereft of his beloved objects &c., that this ^astra is 
verily a full moon who has risen from the Cidakiasa,^ is a treasure-house of 
joy, has good phases, contains abundant nectar, is one from which radiates 
the splendour of poetic sentiment and which has a light which has dispelled 
darkness,^ and the last winds up the whole encomium by setting forth the 
merit accruing from a steadiness of the mind achieved even for a single 
moment while reflecting on Brahma.® 

8. It thus appears on the one hand as if the stanzas in this Sarga had 
been put together on being collected in groups from various sources, and on 
the other as if most of them at least had been composed by Gauda Abhinanda 
himself in order to set forth the merit of the work. It would not therefore 
be proper to discard this Sarga as a spurous one and it is necessary to 
examine the other available evidence. 

(b). Extent and Contents oj the Commentaries. 

9. One remarkable circumstance against the existence of any Sarga in 
the text as composed by Gauda Abhinanda is that the commentary of Mum- 

1. Op. at. 19 to 22 ; First edition 20 to 23. 

2. Op. Cit. 23-24 ; First edition 24-25. 

3. Op. Cit. 24 to 29 ; First edition 25 to 30. 

4. The phrase “ Sastram nuranandanidhih ” occurring in stanza 34 of the 
first edition and 33 of the second seems to be meaningless and makes it impossible 
so to construe the whole stanza as to make it yield an intelligible sense. If instead 
of that the phrase “ Sastrenduranandanidhih ” is read in its place, it, when split up 
into the words Sastrendub and “ Anandanidhih ” makes the whole stanza yield 
the sense given above. 

5. Op. Cit. 31 to 33 ; First edition 33 to 34. 

6. Op. cit. 34 ; First edition 35. 
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(Vasi§tha) was so saying the day passed away, the audience having bowed to 
the sage left for a bath. &c.,^ which connects the 31 stanzas with the preceding 
Sarga, not with the praise of the work contained in the first four stanzas. 
There are amongst those 31 also some in praise of the work and therefore if 
those which appear as the first four had been found anywhere else they would 
not have seemed so incongruous as they do in their present setting in the 
printed editions. But in none of the Mss. examined by me are they found 
anywhere else except as immediately following the colophon to the 43rd Sarga. 

7. As for the said subsequent 31 stanzas they are in the first place in- 
troduced by the remark “ Valmikiruvaca secondly, the first of them states 
that after the day’s recitation was over the audience left the place on that 
day and re-assembled on the next day^ and the six subsequent ones narrate 
that after the recitation lasting for 18 days was over and Rama had expressed 
his gratitude to Vasi§tha, the latter by the exercise of his spiritual power in- 
voked the gods who had come to listen to the discourse and made them mani- 
fest to Rama,3 that the Yak§as, Gandharvas, Siddhar§is, Vidyadharas and 
Mahoragas (literally meaning big serpents) who are meant by the term 
“ gods,” having become manifest, Rama bowed to them, and that being pleased 
they in turn bowed to both the teacher and the pupil and eulogized the dis- 
course between them as imparting highly elevating knowledge.* Upto this 
stage the stanzas appear as if they had been taken from the original work. 
That they are not found to have been extracted from the said work as printed 
is quite a different matter, for, if not in the printed recension thereof, they may 
be in any other older recension, whose existence is pointed at by other data. 
But at any rate the speech of Valmiki must be deemed to end there for the 
next stanza speaks of the Siddhas having heard at Ayodhya,^ and brought 
down the work to Kasmir out of compassion for the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince,® a statement which appears inappropriate in the mouth of the original 
author. The next two or three stanzas, according as the first or the second 
printed edition is borne in mind, relate how Rama discharged his royal duties 
after he had listened to the teaching of Vasi§tha.^ These stanzas again, like 

1. I believe the reading “ Snatum sam^ltamuni praijatir jagama ” of the 
second line of the stanza to be faulty as it yields no sense and prefer to read 
‘'Snatum sabha k?tamimiprai?atirjagania ” which fits in with the context. I also 
believe that to be the third line instead of the second ber^use it is so in the big 
work wherein this very stanza occurs very often, e.g. see III.14.86, 22.33, 41. 69, 
70, 84. 

2. Laghu Yogav^i^tha (N. S. P. edition, 1937). VI. 16.5. 

3. Op. at. 6-12. 

4. Op. at. 13-15. 

5. The printed editions have the reading “ Ayodhyayam stutvaitat '' which 
ill-accords with the previous statement that the Siddhas were among those who had 
heard the discourse which had taken place at Ayodhya. I therefore prefer to read 
“ Ayodhyayam ^rtvaitat ” which yields the sense above-mentioned. Cf, also Yoga- 
vasktha VI | 1. 128.77. 

6. Op. at. 16. 

7. Op. at. 17-18 ; First edition, 17 to 19. 
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the first four, seem to be quite out of place in this context for they are preced- 
ed by the narration of a tradition as to how the Yogavitsktha had found its 
way into Kasmir and followed by a statement in 16 stanzas as to the merit 
of the work in the abridged form.' Those 16 again seem to form a compact 
series because the first four mention the qualifications of the persons to whom 
the iSastra should be taught and the disqualifications of those who should not 
be initiated into its teaching, ^ the next two explain the reasons for that restric- 
tion, which are that the work embodies the teaching imparted by Mahqsvara, 
by the Goddess, and even by Vi^nu to Narada and other sages and that it is 
the nectar extracted from the ocean of milk known as the Mahdrdmdyana, 
whose other name is Mok$opdya,^ the next six set forth the effects which a study 
of this work and a reflection over its teaching is likely to have generally on 
the minds of all who read it and particularly on those of persons of dull 
intellect, on those of persons with a slightly refined intellect and on those 
of Yogis the next three state as the reasons for that optismistic view that 
Vasi^tha is believed to be the highest knower of the meaning of all the 
Agamas, that this work is praised everywhere as the Sara (quintessence) of 
the Mok^opdya (the work known by that name i.e. the Yogavdsistha), that 
there is no other treatise than it which would be a source of solace to the 
lacerated heart of one bereft of his beloved objects &c., that this Sastra is 
verily a full moon who has risen from the Cidaka^,^ is a treasure-house of 
joy, has good phases, contains abundant nectar, is one from which radiates 
the splendour of poetic sentiment and which has a light which has dispelled 
darkness,® and the last winds up the whole encomium by setting forth the 
merit accruing from a steadiness of the mind achieved even for a single 
moment while reflecting on Brahma.® 

8. It thus appears on the one hand as if the stanzas in this Sarga had 
been put together on being collected in groups from various sources, and on 
the other as if most of them at least had been composed by Gauda Abhinanda 
himself in order to set forth the merit of the work. It would not therefore 
be proper to discard this Sarga as a spurious one and it is necessary to 
examine the other available evidence. 

(b). Extent and Contents of the Commentaries. 

9. One remarkable circumstance against the existence of any Sarga in 
the text as composed by Gauda Abhinanda is that the commentary of Mum- 

1. Op. Cit. 19 to 22 ; First edition 20 to 23. 

2. Op. Cit. 23-24 ; First edition 24-25. 

3. Op. Cit. 24 to 29 ; First edition 25 to 30. 

4. The phrase “ 8astram nuranandanidhih occurring in stanza 34 of the 
first edition and 33 of the second seems to be meaningless and makes it impossible 
so to construe the whole stanza as to make it yield an intelligible sense. If instead 
of that the phrase “ Sastrenduranandanidhih ” is read in its place, it, when split up 
into the words “ ^strenduh ** and Anandanidhib ” makes the whole stanza yield 
the sense given above. 

5. Op. Cit. 31 to 33 ; First edition 33 to 34. 

6. Op. cit. 34 ; First edition 35. 
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ma^ideva is found to end at Sarga 43. But from that circumstance alone 

no inference as to the genuineness or otherwise of the Sarga in question can 
be drawn because that of Atmasukha is found to end even with the 13th 
Sarga. But there is another more weighty circumstance also pointing to an 
adverse conclusion and that is that Mummaijideva has, in the commence- 
ment of his commentary on each of the latter 3 chapters, mentioned the 
number and names of the Akhy^as (episodes) therein, that there is in- 
variably one Sarga to each Akhyana,^ that in his introductory remarks 
before his commentary on the Nirvana-prakarana he says that it contains 
15 episodes, namely, those of Bhusumja, Devapuja, Bilvaphala, §ila, Arjuna, 
^tarudra, Vetala, Bha^ratha, ^ikhidhvaja comprising three subsidiary ones 
of Kirata, Cintamaoi and Gaja, Kaca, Mithya (-puru§a), Bhrhgi, Ifc§vaku, 
Vyadha, and the Bhumikas, that consequently there must according to him 
be not more than 15 Sargas in that Chapter and as upto the end of the 5th 
Chapter there are 28 Sargas only according to all available evidence, the 
Nirvana-prakarana as composed by the author must, according to Mummai^i- 
deva, be ending at the 43rd Sarga. If that was so, there could not be a 44lh 
Sarga in this work as composed of 35 or even 31 stanzas, known to Mum- 
ma<^ideva. If he had known of any such, he would have said in the above 
introductory remarks that the Nirv^a-prakaraua had 16 episodes. True, 
Sastragrahana-phalanirdesah which is the title of that Sarga found in the 
printed editions only, is not an episode strictly so-called. But in the first 
place this title is not found in the Devanagari Ms. of a.d. 1600 at Baroda 
or in the palm-leaf Mss. at Adyar or in the Devanagari Ms. of 1683 at Baroda. 
though an additional Sarga without number is there. Secondly, that is 
not a valid reason for negativing the above view because though the titles of 
the last Sargas of the Upa^ma and the Nirv^a are “ Jivanmuktasya aka^- 
gamanadyabhavah ” (Non-migration of the Soul of the Jivanmukta to the 
Sky &c) and “ Yogasaptabhumika ” (seven Stages of Yoga) respectively, which 
two are not episodes strictly so-called, they are included in the category of 
Akhy^as in the said two chapters by the commentator. I therefore feel my- 
self on solid ground in recording a conclusion that he did not know of the 
existence of any Sarga after the 43rd, composed by Gaucja Abhinanda, whe- 
ther as containing 35 or 31 stanzas. That circumstance would have been 
sufficient to justify a finding that the work as composed by Gauda Abhinanda 
must have ended at the 43rd Sarga, had there been as usual a closing remark 
at the end of this commentary on that Sarga. But there is none such. More- 
over Mummadideva, son of Alla<Jasuri, or Allalasuri, appears from his name 
to be a South Indian. It is possible also that there was a very wide gap of 
some centuries between his time and that of Gau^a Abhinanda. For these 
two reasons it seems possible that this commentator may not have come by 
a complete Ms. of the work when he wrote his commentary thereon, and if 
that was so, it is easily intelligible why his commentary though not extending 
beyond the 43rd Sarga, does not contain a closing remark at the end of the 

^ YTdprCiUVp. 2S, 362 and 546. 
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colophon to it. The problem before us cannot therefore be satisfactorily 
solved until a fairly large number of old Mss. is critically examined, which 
I now proceed to do. 

1 (c). Contents of the Mss, of the Work and the Commentaries thereon. 

10. Amongst those which have been so examined, there is one in the 
Devanagari character at the Sanskrit Library, Baroda, namely No. Ic. 10561, 
which contains the whole of the 44th Sarga consisting of 35 stanzas exactly 
as in the first printed edition. It bears the date Phalguna Suddha 8th, Satur- 
day, of the year Samvat 1739 (a.d. 1638),. This no doubt bespeaks a high 
antiquity for the belief that the work did contain the Sarga in that foim. As 
against that however there are two palm-leaf Mss. in the Grantha character 
at the same library, namely Nos. Ic. 6394 and 9809, which are apparently 
complete and yet stop at the 43rd Sarga, where the commentary of Mum- 
madideva ends.^ Between these two extremes there are two other groups of 
Mss., one of which contains only the first four stanzas after the 43rd Sarga and 
the other only the subsequent 31. In the first fall Mss. Nos. 280 1 1892 — 95, 
17711884 — 87 and 72|1882 — 83 in the Devanagari character at the Govern- 
ment Mss. Library at the B. O. R. I., Poona. The first two are complete so 
far as the Nirvapa-prakarana is concerned and while the former of them is 
dated Samvat 1661 (a.d. 1605) the latter is dated sake 1596 (a.d. 1674). 
The last does not bear any date and has in it the commentary of Mummagli- 
deva on the last three chapters tacked on to that of Atmasukha on the first 
three, as in the printed editions. Independently therefore it is not of much 
value but it does serve to corroborate the testimony afforded by the first two 
Mss. which bear definite dates and contain the same commentary on the 
Nirvapa-prakarana. Here then we have Mss. which point to the conclusion 
that between the years 1605 and 1674 there prevailed a belief that there 
were the first four stanzas known to some students of the work as attributed 
to Gauda Abhinanda but not as forming part of or constituting an additional 
Sarga. In the second group fall three Mss. namely No. IC. 12810 in the 
Devanagari character at Baroda and Nos. 40 H. 18 and 30 B. 2 at the Theoso- 
phical Society’s Library at Adyar, Madras, the first in the Grantha and the 
second in the Telugu character.^ The dates of the two latter are unknown but 
they are on palm-leaves while that of the first is definitely Sarhvat 1656 
(a.d. 1600). Although we may not believe that a palm-leaf Ms. must ne- 
cessarily be older than a.d. 1600, although it is so in the case of Jain Mss. 
in Gujarat, the latest available palm-leaf Ms. being of Samvat 1498 (a.d. 
1441-42), according to the Prasastisamgraha, p. 2 in Gujarati of the Appendix 
thereto, the said two palm-leaf Mss. can be availed of for supporting the con- 
clusion pointed at by the Baroda Ms., which is that ever since a.d. 1600 


1. Ms. No. 9465 at the Tanjore Sanskrit Library noticed in the Tanjore New 
Catalogue by P. P. S. Sastri also seems to be in the same category as it is stated 
to end with the 43rd Sarga. 

2. Mss. Nos. D. 1984-5 at the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, 
seem to be of the same category because they contain a 44th Sarga. 
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there were students of the work who had reason to believe that the work did 
contain an additional Sarga though not commented upon by Mummaijiideva 
and that it had, to their knowledge, been made up of the subsequent 31 stan- 
zas introduced by the remark “ Valmikiruvaca.” That reason can be no 
other than the existence in their time of older Mss. of the work containing 
the said stanzas either arranged exactly as they appear in the first printed 
edition or in a scattered condition like the first 4 stanzas. 

1 (d). Possible Inferetices. 

11. One result then of this scrutiny of the available Mss. is that ever 
since a.d. 1600 and most probably also since a date earlier than that 
there prevailed a belief that besides the 43 Sargas known to and 
commented upon by Mumma^ideva, the work did contain one 
additional Sarga at least and that it was the one relating to the 
statement of the fruit of studying the teaching of Vasistha to Rama supported 
by that of a tradition as to the divine origin of that teaching and as to its 
having been put in the form of a treatise in his own language by the sage 
Valmiki and by that of another as to how the said treatise had found its 
way into Kasmir. Another result thereof is that acting on that belief the 
scribes of those Mss. had made attempts to find out the whole of the contents 
thereof but some had not succeeded in getting any of the stanzas contained 
therein, some had got the first four only and others the subsequent thirty-one 
in groups of 5 to 16, 17 to 19 and 20 to 35, some of those who followed the 
latter put all the thirty-one stanzas together and some of them even assigned 
the number 44 to the Sarga made up of them and lastly, one coming after 
those of the two later groups collected together the two groups of stanzas 
and put the first immediately above the second without giving any thought 
to the question whether it could or could not have been there in the text 
as originally composed by the author. But what can be the reason for the 
existence of such fragments of that Sarga in the old Mss. ? 

12. One possibility is that the commentator Atmasukha who, from his 
name and his Guru’s name and from the fact of his having referred to the 
temple of Visvanatha at Benares,^ appears to be a North Indian SannyasI 
may have composed the first four stanzas which are found only in some of the 
Mss. in the Devanagari character and may have appended them to his com- 
mentary in order to wipe off the blame attached to the work by some of his 
contemporaries and that Mummadideva, who from his name and that of his 
father appears to be a South Indian householder, may have composed the sub- 
sequent 31 stanzas in order to glorify the work of a Kasmiri Pandit on which 
he had verted his brain. This possibly however does not deserve a serious 
consideration because so far as the first four stanzas are concerned, if Atma- 
sukha may have composed and appended them to his commentary, the whole 
of that commentary to which they may have been appended should have been 

1. Introductory stanzas 3 and 4 at the commencement of his commentary 
on the work, at p. 1 of the N, S. P. edition, 1937. 
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available in a Ms. form but as a matter of fact not only in the printed editions 
but also in Ms. No. Ic. 10561 at Baroda, which is dated Samvat 1739 (a.d. 
1683) and in No. 72 of 1882-83 at Poona, which does not bear any date, this 
commentary is to be found upto the end of the third chapter only. In 
Mss. No. 2157 — 59 at Jammu even that on the third chapter is incomplete. 
Mumma<Jideva too, who was a South Indian householder, can be the least 
expected to have composed the subsequent 31 stanzas because they contain 
a statement of a tradition as to how the big Yogavdsistha had found its way 
into Kasmir and because all those stanzas do not seem to form a compact 
group though 20 to 35 thereout do. 

13. A second possibility is that the scribes of the old Mss. themselves 
may have composed and appended the two groups of stanzas to the copies 
of older Mss. made by them. Thisf too does not deserve much consideration 
because the nature of the contents thereof above-stated and the poetic flavour 
present in the first four and some of the other 31 exclude it. 

14. A third possibility is that those old scribes may have copied them 
out as they may have found them in still older Mss. although they may not 
have believed them to form parts of the work of Gauda Abhinanda, because 
of l;heir anxiety to preserve them from oblivion. That the scribes in those 
days were in the habit of doing so is apparent from Ms. No. IC. 6394 at 
Baroda which after the colophon to the 43rd Sarga contains certain stanzas 
which, on a comparison, are found to have been taken from the Vairagya- 
prakaraiia of the Brhat Yogavdsistha. That is also a fact generally well- 
known to scholars who have studied Pothis which contain copies of one or 
more complete works and fragments of others, a typical example of which 
fresh in my memory is that of Ms. No. 8771 at the S. P. P. Library, Srinagar, 
to which I had drawn the attention of scholars in my article on Ms. No. 623 
Vishram (i) at the B. O. R. I. Poona ” published in the NIA, for October 1938 
at pp. 460-62, which contain some stanzas covering one folio-page even after 
the 14 Khila-sargas following the end of the Nirv^a-prakarapa. That pos- 
sibility too is however excluded in this case because the subject-matters of 
the stanzas show that the scribes of the old Mss. must have copied whichever 
of these stanzas they had found in still older Mss. for the sake of rescuing 
them from oblivion, not because though they believed that they were un- 
connected with the work but deserved to be rescued but because they believed 
that they were valuable fragments of a lost portion of the work as originally 
composed by Gauda Abhinanda himself and that therefore they particularly 
deserved to be rescued for the benefit of posterity. 

I (e). Conclusion. 

15. Was this belief correct is therefore the question to which I address 
myself last. After a mature consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that it was. True, we cannot believe that Gauda Abhinanda, who has 
been acclaimed in most of the colophons to this work as not only a sound 
philosopher but also as an eminent poet and who has been acknowledged 
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as such by his contemporaries and successors mentioned in my said article 
in the Poona Orientalist for April 1938, could have been so illogical and 
devoid of a sense of propriety as to have composed and arranged the 35 
stanzas in the way in which they are found in the two printed editions and 
the Baroda Ms. of a.d. 1683, or even the subsequent 31 stanzas in the 
way in which they are found in the Baroda Ms. of a.d. 1600 and the 
two palm-leaf Mss. at Adyar, Madras. A more plausible conclusion there- 
fore is that he must have composed not one Sarga containing either the 
35 or the 31 stanzas but must have composed three Sargas after the ac- 
count of the philosophical discourse was over and that the 35 stanzas now 
available consist of three groups preserved out of a larger number of those 
contained in them. This conclusion is supported by the fact that Atmasukha 
having stated in his introductory remark that this work contained 6000 stanzas 
and the total of those in the first 43 and even the three additional ones occur- 
ring in the printed editions, being 5013 only, there is a possibility of some 
stanzas having been completely lost. Another fact supfx>rting it is that the 
first printed edition gives the number 48 as that of the last Sarga of the 
work, presumably on the strength of an old Ms. and that number would 
be made up if after the 43rd there are 5 additional Sargas instead of 3 as 
in the printed editions. Now, if these stanzas are fragments of three such 
Sargas it remains to be ascertained which the remaining two could be. 

2 (a). Contents oj the Other Two Additional Sargas. 

16. As to that the 43rd Sarga which relates to the statement of the 
seven stages of Yoga contains extracts from Sarga 126 of the Nirvapa- 
purvardha of the Brhat Yogavdsistha right upto its end. Therefore, if in 
the time of Gauda Abhinanda there was an earlier recension of that work 
which contained beyond that Sarga only two more i.e. the 127th and 128th 
Sargas of that half of the Nirvana, as appears to be the case from several 
other data n^entioned in my said previous articles on the date of that work, 
there could not be more than two Sargas even in the Laghu Yogavdsistha 
between the 43rd and the three Sargas of which the stanzas above-consider- 
ed formed parts. A comparison of the contents of the Sargas entitled 
“ Bharadvaj^usasanam and “ §ri Vasi^tha-Ramacandrasarhvadab/’ prin- 
ted last in the N. S. P. editions with those of the said two Sargas in the 
original work shows beyond the possibility of a doubt that Gauda Abhi- 
nanda must have compressed those very Sargas of the original work as 
fotmd in the recension before him into those two Sargas of his abridge- 
ment because VI |1. 127. 1 of the former corresponds with a sli^t variation 
in readings with VI. 45. 1 of the latter, some of the following stanzas in 
both e.g. nos. 11, 13, 15, 20, 27, 28, 30, 31, 35, 38, 39, 46 and 52 are word- 
to-word the same in both, the others with the exception of no. 48 in the 
latter also correspond to certain stanzas in the former with some variations 
and the second line of no. 58 in both is the same and similarly although 
VI. 46. 1 to 5 of the Lagku. correspond to VI|1. 127. 59 to 63 of the 
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extracts from Sarga 128. 1 onwards of the latter immediately follow in the 
Laghu,y nos. 46 to 54 in the former are word-to-word the same as nos. 55 
to 63 in the latter, the same is the case with nos. 58, 68, 70, 75, and 78 to 
82 in the former, the corresponding stanzas in the latter being nos. 67, 95, 
97, 103 and 106 to 110 and all the others too in the former have correspond- 
ing stanzas in the latter with some variations right upto the last, namely 
no. Ill, the only stanza in the former not found to have a corresponding one in 
the latter being no, 84, which says that “ In this Viasi^tha there are six chapters 
named respectively Vairagya, Mumuk^u-vyavahara, Utpatti, Sthiti, Upasama 
and Nirvana.” I therefore feel convinced that there must be these two Sargas 
only between the 43rd and that the contents whereof have been discussed above. 

2 -(b). Manuscript Evidence as to Their Genuineness. 

17. But it is a point for consideration whether there is a sufficient ground 
for including even these two Sargas in a critical edition of the work because 
besides the printed editions they are as yet found in only one Ms. namely No. 
IC. 12810 at Baroda out of those which I have examined or got examined 
for myself by kind friends and because even in the latter they are found 
copied out after the remark that the work ends there, which follows the 
Sarga above-considered in which there are the subsequent 31 stanzas. I have 
considered it and come to the conclusion that they are entitled to a place in 
a critical edition of the work because we cannot believe that Gautja Abhinanda 
could have been so forgetful or wanting in a sense of propriety as to omit to 
draw extracts from the Sargas in which the introductory episodes had been 
appropriately wound up and because even though these Sargas of the Laghu. 
are found in one Ms. only besides the printed editions, that is the oldest 
dated Ms. yet found and on a comparison with the first 43 Sargas, they seem 
to have been made up of extracts drawn on the same lines as the others. 


IV. Final Conclusion and Suggestion of Lines for the Preparation 
OP a Revised Edition of the text 

18. Thus on a careful consideration of the contents of the two printed 
editions of the work, the commentaries of two commentators so far as they are 
available and more than one dozen Mss., 6 out of which are palm-leaf Mss. 
and four of the paper Mss. out of which are of dates ranging from a.d. 1600 
to 1683, I have been of opinion that if any Research Institute or Society of 
Oriental Scholars or any University having an Oriental Research Branch or 
any enterprising firm of cultured publishers or any such individual publishers 
agrees with me in the view that even works like this in which the philosophical 
element preponderates, deserve to be re-edited on collecting and collating all 
the available Mss., with suitable foot-notes as to other variue lectianes and an 
Introduction setting forth the facts as to how the various Mss. had been ac- 
quired and dealt with and how the results embodied in the edition had been 
arrived at and in another a summary of the teaching contained in the work, 
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the contribution which it had, in the opinion of the editor, made to the develop- 
ment of religious or philosophical thought in India and the place which should 
consequently be assigned to it in a History of Indian Philosophy, and includes 
this work in the programme of the works^ to be so re-edited, I would recom- 
mend the adoption of the following lines for the revision of the text of the 
Laghu Y ogavasi^tha namely : — 

1. The Vairagya, Mumuk§u, Utpatti, Sthiti and Upasama Prakaraijas 
should be re-printed as they are in the N. S. P. edition 1937, subject to such 
minor alterations in stanzas and colophons as a collation of the Mss. may 
seem to justify, with comparative foot-notes as to readings but the Sargas 
therein should be re-numbered as Nos. 1 to 3, 4, 5 to 13, 14 to 18 and 19 to 
28 respectively, as they are found to have been so numbered in all Mss. with- 
out exception. 

2. Sargas 1 to 15 of the Nirv^a-prakaraiia should be similarly revised 
and re-printed but the numbers thereof should be altered into 29 to 43. 

3. Sargas 17 and 18 as they are in the said printed edition should also 
be similarly revised and re-printed immediately after No. 43 with the relevant 
colophons and assigned the numbers 44 and 45 and a note should be added 
at the end of the latter, agreeably to the contents of stanza 84 therein, that 
the extracts from the original Yogavdsislha ended there. 

4. Thereafter should be re-prirfted stanzas 5 to 15 and 17 to 19 re- 
arranged as follows : — 






mm 
mm \ 






II 


1. The Byhat Yogavdskfha also deserves to be so re-edited in view of the 
observations made by me in my three papers above-referred to. I have ais<i 
called attention to the necessity of settling the text of the Pancadaii in a paper on 
the “Problems of Pahcadasi“ published in the Annals of the B. O. R. I. Vol. 
XIX Pt. III. The Rdmdyaifa of Valmiki and the Bhdgavata Purdisia are two other 
such worics which stand in need of revision for several reasons. 

2. Vide foot-note 1 at p. 702 supra. 
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TTRf ife: I 

^g^ft^rroinoragTffi • 

g=5f[r'Ti55r^isiiJidi«<j?ft \\\\\^ 

y'jcpii'iPiT^dl 5|: I 
5PJIF!rrfiTl|d II V II 

JPT; I 

i^3?t ^55 % II 'A II 

?rl|t; 3^; I 

I! ^ II 


gr^f um >in^i|8rcfr: i 

STip II -i II 

5pilr(f%?pj;f: ^JlRgr: II i II 





STOT II II 


II =1 o 1|2 


3T^4 m ^TJpTiJi^ I 

M5r; dfer: ii <1 'i ii^ 


X X X X 

X X X x^ 

ST*! ?idwr ^rdfSr irirf^ Jiffs^PT: i 
^urt 5i«ii II 

q«rRf ?r«i% I 

cT«ns?3T ^T5?mtn^ jt %Tt ^s^siraii ii 


1. These are stanzas nos. 5 to 7 in the printed editions. 

2. These are stanzas 9 to 15 in the said editions. 

3. This is stanza 8 therein. 

4. These lines of crosses indicate that some stanzas are believed to have 
been originally in existence but are now missing. It is for that \rery reason that 
the subsequent stanzas have been left unnumbered. 
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iireq I 




X X X X 

X X X x^ 


JIUT ^ftsRW- II 


5. Next to it should be printed the following fragment of Sarga 47 that 
is available, namely : — 




II 


X X X X 

X X X X 


X X X X 

X X X X® 


sra^® 

^ ^STRft II 




t 5i5!i%{2r 

HI3 d^S'^vl: II 


3fr3r;?W:?^f^ fSSRTStil^- 

a^l5W|dJfl^JTf7 II 


1. These are stanzas 17 to 19 in the first editiwi. The last has been omit 
ted from the second. 

2. Vide foot-note 4 supra, 

3. Vide foot-note 4 at p. 711 supra, 

4. Vide foot-note 5 at p, 702 supra. This is stanza 16 in the said editions. 

5. Vide foot-note 4 at p. 711 supra. 

6. Vide foot-note 1 at p. 701 supra. 
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5n®fli«n 5R5f«i^ sr?: 



X X X X X 

X X X X x2 

2fR?5tIH: >• 

■ 6. Lastly, the revised stanzas 20-35 shcajld be reprinted in the following 
order which is the same as that in which they are found in the first printed 
edition and should be renumbered as follows : — 




%qT 5PI?RT: II ’i II 

Ipn I 

rt^ ^ i%?H3[nT ii ^ ii 


JRlf^RI 
fm ^ H 5m3a^ II ^ II 


HRlf^ ^ »l*i'ii!^’-^5<5l<: I 

^ II X II 

q^sy'^UI ^0^1 ( fi'^dl I 

gjfttlt URg^HH, II ^ II 

^T fKWI■!^^^^ tFHl^flTOTOfHvni I 
M: in'! II S II 

I 

^ H «lli^ ’rt II II 


1. These are stanzas 1 to 4 in the said editions. 

2. Vide foot-note 4 at p. 711 supra. . ,., . * j j-*- „„ 

3. The second distich of the first line of this stanza m ^e pnnt^ editions 
reads ;-“ Matilcedasti valj lubha.” The word “ vah therein whiA would be equi- 
valent to “ yusn^m” does not seem to fit in in the context I therefore prefer to 
read “ vai ” in its place. Similarly the first word of the third Astith there is mi- 
darh.” Thereout ‘tat’ is not the correlative of ‘cet’ »n *e &st hne. I 

prefer to read “tadedarii” which is made iv of tada idam out of which 
the first is the correct correlative of ‘‘ yada ” — cet. 
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5n#<nf^ 

^oir 3n2r% ii <£ ii 

STUf^SW I 

<TFf »n^5I II «. II 


5^»T in « ii 


cr«n 


^ 5IWR W I 

SI %gsr in'! II 


^%IT q^fwi^ i 

?^?«f UR Ul^go^ 55«I% II 'i^ II 

IERkjn«Tg%n URt JRT: I 
IT[#IRR ?R5I II 1 3 II 


3rrfi%^ %%h: i 

5n^ T%5n %*l5f RI^cT:ydN^I!fi^3[Jl. Ill ^ II 


^^UcUrf??! R Tpi: 

iisK: i' 

?iRi^cT: ^rsiRsftq^Thn- 

(EJ^SUW. II r\ II 


^ %ST ?WFTHt5T*ri%l; ^lUTH 

%ISTT R pf Ul^Wfesi I 


^RW RSJfdl: 

SRST 8=mrT ^ JISl: STg^ITR II 1 - II 




, -Tv ♦ — ,, 

:?I»I: I RUIHlsRS^crail' II 


This re-arrangement is tentative only. It may have to be revised again 
if any fresh materials justifying its revision may come to light in the mean- 
while. It is also possible that even without such materials some cAher re- 
arrangement may suggest itself to some other ftudent of the work. I invite 
such suggestions and will be very glad to re-consider the above in their light. 


Closing Remarks. 

19. It has already been stated that it has so far been discovered that 
this work had been commented upon by two persons, Atmasukha, pupil of 
Uttamasukha, a North Indian Sannyasin and Mummadideva, son of Allada- 
suri or AUalasuri, a South Indian householder and that Vdsifthacandrika, 


1. ^de foot-note 4 at p. 703 supra. 
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the commentary of the first, has yet been found upto the end of the Utpatti- 
prakarapa, Saigas 1 to 13, only and Samsaratararii, that of the second, upto 
the end of the 43rd Sarga in the Nirvana-prakarapa. It has been ascertained 
from several data that the latter did not extend beyond that Sarga even as 
originally composed. It is possible that a complete Ms. of the former may 
yet be found. From a list of Mss. kindly supplied to me by Dr. V. Raghavan 
of the Madras University, I also find that there is a Ms. of a third commen- 
tary on this work by another South Indian Sannyasin named Riamendrayamin 
at Adyar, Madras and probably another copy of the same at the Government 
Oriental Mss. Library, at Madras, as the name of its author given in the 
list is Ramabrahmendra Yogin, disciple of Upendra Yogin. I have yet to 
gather sufficient information about him. It also appears on a study of the 
fragment of Atmasukha’s commentary which has been published that he was 
aware of the existence of at least one previous commentator.^ As regards his 
own date I have been able to ascertain so far only this much that he cannot 
have; flourished earlier than the middle of the 11th Century a.d., as he has 
quoted K^irasvamin, the author of Amarakosod ghat ana, the earliest known 
commentary on the Amarakosa, several times and that commentator has been 
ascertained to have flourished not earlier than the above period.^ But Atma- 
sukha has also quoted several other named and unnamed writers. I have 
yet to ascertain whether any of them is later than K§Irasv&min and if so, 
how much, so that the terminus ad quem of his own date can be brought 
down as nearer as possible to a.d. 1683, the date of Ms. No. IC. 10561 at 
Baroda, which is the earliest Ms, containing his commentary on the first three 
chapters which I have yet come to know of. Lastly, I have also to ascertain as 
accurately as possible how much earlier than a.d. 1605, the date of Ms. No. 
280 of 1892-95 at Poona, Mummadideva, palm-leaf Mss. of whose com- 
mentary are available in abundance in the Grantha and Telugu characters, 
could have flourished. For these reasons I cannot offer any suggestions at 
present as to how to print any commentary below the text. Looking to the 
title of this article, it would also be beyond its scope to do so. I therefore 
reserve my full observations with regard to the commentaries on the work and 
my suggestions as to how to print one or more of them, for a subsequent 
article. 


1. N. S. P. edition, 1937 Pp. 98, 120, 129, 136, 270 and 273 where there 
are quotations in verse and prose explaining some of the technical terms occurring 
in the text. Vide also p. 78 where there is a mention of another way of construing 
the stanza II. 1. 11 whidhi is said to have been adopted by *kecit (some). 

2. Introduction to Kalpadrukosa (G. O. Series No. XLII) p. XVIII. 



TWO MALAY ALAM PHONEMES 

By 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 
I 

The '' spread-contact ” dental^ nasal and the point-contact alveolar 
nasal are two different phonemes in Malayalam and in Old Tamil. Modern 
Tamil (both when it is spoken and when old texts are read) does not 
have this phonemic difference, since the value given for the sounds is 
(except in the group hd where the “ spread-contact '' value is preserved for 
the nasal on account of the d following) that of a point contact alveolar 
though correct writing distinguishes the symbols for h and «■ In 
Kannada and in Telugu, neither the linguistic tradition nor the modem 
colloquial evaluation recognizes any such phonemic difference; and in 
both these languages the value given for what is called the daniya n is 
that of a "point-contact” pre-alveolar or alveolar, except in the groups ht 
nth, hd, ndh where the k may be regarded as a subsidiary member of the 
phoneme w. Among non-literary Dravidian speeches, Tulu (spoken in its 
native habitat, viz., South Canara) resembles in this respect Kannada and 
Telugu. Nor does any of the other non-literary Dravidian speeches evidence 
the phonemic difference, so far as one can judge from the available accounts 
of the sounds of these speeches. 


II 

The ‘'spread-contact” dental of Malayajam is produced by the 
spreading of the tip of the tongue (and the portion of the blade, immediately 
behind the tip) on the upper teeth and the roots of the teeth (Fig. 1). 

The “point-contact” n is produced by the contact of a considerably 
reduced area of the tip or the blade of the tongue on the alveolar 
region. (Fig. 2), 

The fundamental difference between h and tk both in phonation and 
in acoustic appeal is due to the "spread-contact” phonation of the former 


1. The symbols used in this paper for the transliteration of unique Tam.— -MaL 
sounds are the following ; — 

n the ‘‘spread-contact*' dental nasal. 

n the “point-contact** alveolar nasal. 

t, d the “point-contact** alveolar plosives. 

r the palatO'Cerebral trill. 

7 the voiced retroflex continuant. 

w, the lip-normal back, closed vowel. 

n is transliterated in this essay without any diacritic mark whatsoever, in 
illustrations or forms taken from languages in which there is m phonenuc difference 
between 
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and the considerably reduced area of occlusion in the production of 

the latter. 

Thus in the sound-stock of Malayajam there are two distinct series of 
homorganic sounds 

spread-contact** plosives t (voiceless), d (voiced) and the 
spread-contact** h (homorganic with t and d), 

2. The point-contact** stops t (voiceless), ^ (voiced) and the correspon- 
ding nasal n. 



Ill 

The following pairs of words would illustrate the phonemic difference 
between the sounds under reference. 

MALAYALAM 

tahhc 'even by (or after) having given*. 
tan^nc 'alone*, ‘even self*. 

ehm 'even thus*, 'even so*, etc. 

enne 'me* (accusative, with final vowel lengthened on account of semantic 
emphasis) 

ehiidl 'but*, etc. 
em^l 'by me*. 

muhiial ‘three days’. 
munml 'chief person*. 

tihndn (Old Mai.) 'he ate*. 
iinmn 'for eating*. 

mahhan (from lA manda) 'dull-witted fellow*. 
mattnatk 'ruler*, ‘king*. 

mahhyam (from OIA nidndyd) 'sluggishness* 

nidfs^nyam (from OIA manya) 'land exempt from tax, given as a mark of 
honour^ 
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OLD TAMIL 


ahnay 'that dog\ 
anmy 

ehhilam ‘which land’. 
ennilam my land’. 

Though doubled or long sounds alone are involved here, one cannot refuse 
to give recognition to the phonemic difference, since it is the difference in the 
phonation of the sounds concerned that determines the meaning. 

Again, it may be noted that the phonemic difference is revealed in forms 
affected by sandhi (external and internal). Within the so-called “pure” 
bases, verbal and nominal, the sounds h and n occur ( in Old Tam. and in 
Mai.) only in clearly marked-off contexts. In Old Tam., n occurs in initial 
positions, as an absolute final in two old words porun and verin, and medially 
in the group nd ; while n occurs as an absolute final, medially as a short 
and a doubled or long sound, and in the group 22 ^. In Mai., owing to the 
evolution of forms, there are a few variations : porun and verih of Old Tam. 
are non-existent ; the old groups and nd changed to hh. Apart from these 
variations, the rules of Old Tamil regai'ding the contexts in which n and 
occur, hold good for Mai. also. 


IV 

1. Tolkappiyam, the Old Tam. grammar, marks off the difference 
between h and n in unequivocal terms : — 

amiahanniya panmudanmaruhgimhuniparaitdu meyyuravottatdam 
inidu pirakkum ia-gdta na-gdram, (Tolkappiyam, Eluttadigaram, 93). 

“When the terminal portion of the tongue, after being spread out, comes 
in full contact with the upper portion of the ( upper ) teeth adjoining the 
annarn^, the sounds t and h are produced.” 

amri nunind-V'amyamoUa rahkdnahkd'my iratidtim pirakkum. (Tol. 
El., 94) 

“ When the terminal portion of the tongue is raised and made to touch 
the anr^m, then tit) and n are produced ”. 

The expression ndnuni parandu in the description of n makes the chief 
difference between the two sounds sufficiently clear. 

2. Colloquial forms in Middle Tam. inscriptions show indiscriminate 
interchange of n and n : — 

( i ) h instead of the correct n in instances like the following : — vanigah 
and keralah [ 5/7, 1, p. 90 ] ; ippoh and eludihcn [ ib„ I, p. 116 ] , m makkal 
[ib., I, p, 113], etc. 

(ii) n instead of the correct n \ — mlulakkm [ib., I, p. 113], ifida 
[ ib., I, p. 92 ] , ihmyar^r [ ib., I, p. 92 1 : etc. 


1. The word anmm in Tamil grammars covers the entire region on the mouth*roof 
extending from the tooth-flesh to the soft palate. 
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So numerous are the instances of such a confused ” mixing-up of h 
and n in the Middle Tam. colloquial forms that one can safely infer that 
in the colloquials the difference between the two sounds had become 
obliterated —In literary writings, however, the traditional differentiation of 
symbols has always been kept up. 

3. On the other hand, in Malayajam, though the Ary a elutta used only 
one symbol for denoting n and n, the difference in the sound-values was never 
lost sight of. 

3. The old commentary in the fourteenth-century grammar Lildtilakam 
gives accurate descriptions of the two sounds and emphasises what in modern 
linguistic terminology may be called the phonemic difference between them : — 

Bhdsdydmimdvarthabhedakau, yathd kdnga hdvil ” “ kan kamvil 
ityddi .... tasmdd bhasdydm anayorarthabhedassiddhah, 

Sthdnabhedopyasti — hakarasya dantah stHdnam — karanarn tu jihvdya 
vistdrah — nakdrasya murdhd — tatra jihvdgrasydnnatih — samskrte etam 
bhedamaprayojakikrtya dantasahitandsikdbhavatvamcvdktam, 

athahsthitametadarthabhcddvasdydlla-laybriva na-naybrbhdsdydm bhedb- 

stlti. 

V 

The evaluation of Sanskrit n in Tamil 

To-day, Sanskrit n is everywhere given the value of the ‘point-contact^’ 
alveolar tl of Tamil in the Tamil country, when Sanskrit texts are read or 
when Sanskrit words are used: — namaskara, mma, niyama, svapria, 
yatm, vighna, anya, unmesa, anvaya, prdpnbti, etc. 

Old Tam. adaptations of Sanskrit words generally show ( in the Mss. now 
available ) the symbol for n when the sound occurs initially or in the group* 
nd, and the symbol for n when the Sanskrit sound occurs in other positions. 
In other words, the Dravidian principle of the occurrence of k and n has 
been followed in the adaptation of Sanskrit n. 

The n of Sanskrit words used in Middle Tam. inscriptions^ is represented 
more or less in the same way as in Old Tamil when Tamil characters or 
vatteiuttu symbols are used. 

When, however, the granthaksara script is used (for reproducing 
Sanskrit forms and passages containing sounds for which there are no 

1. Modern phoneticians may not completely approve of these two illustrations as 
bringing out the phonemic difference in view of the fact that in actual utterance there are 
other differences also : — 

KBnga nuvil * see in the tongue 

Kdn k&^vil 'see in the dream' ; ^ 

The first diffCTcnce is that while in the former there is a subsidiary accent on fee « 

of navil, in the latter the subsidiary accent falls also on fee a of Itamml ; further, while m 
the former the-«-of ASwga is completely voiced, the k of in the latter is only 

partially voiced. 

2. The “confusion” between fee symbols for « and n, consequent upon fee use of fee 
“point-contact" alveolar value for aK «— sounds (m the colloquials of Midfee Tamil), also 
afiects the spelling of the adaptations of Skt. words met wife in these inscription& 
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symbols in Tamil script and in vatteLuttu), the only symbol for n which the 

granthaksara script has and which in shape is the same as that used for Tam. 
h is employed in all positions to represent Sanskrit w. 

VI 

The evaluation of Skt. n in Kerala. 

Though a few divergences exist here, the general principles guiding the 
differentiation of the two values are (as shown below) fundamentally those 
regulating the occurrence of n and n in Old Tamil. 

1. The value of a “spread contact'" n is given to Skt. n in the following 
contexts : — 

(i) in the initial positions, as in ndrayana, hiyama, ititi, namaskara, etc. ; 

(ii) in the groups nt , nth, hd, hdh, as in ahta, grahtha, hihda, ahdha, 

etc. ; 

(iii) in all consonant groups in which n forms the second member 
(of the group): ghh, gh, th, ph, mh, m, sh, as in vighha, tiagha, yatha, 
svapna, nimha, prama, sneha etc. ; 

(iv) in instances involving “ composition "" or “ compounding/" in which 
the second constituents are felt as “ separate entities "" : 

{a) all compounds of words and forms in which the second 
member has initial n, as in mhivdsa ; 

{b) compounds in which the final -d of the first constituent meets 
the «- of the second constituent, as in tahhayana ( tad -f hayana ) 
where the value hn is given for the sandhi-produced group ; 

(c) in prefixal “ composition those instances in which the second 
members ( containing initial n ) are felt as separate entities, as in 
upanayana, aitumstka, ahayana, durhaya, durhimitta, etc. ; 

(d) nan compounds in which a is followed by words with inital 
W-, as in amti, ahitya, but not when an- is followed by the initial vowel 
of the following word, as in amvaiya, a^mdi, ayjavadhi, etc. 

2. The value of a ‘'point-contact” alveolar n is given to Skt. n in the 
following contexts : — 

(i) in internal medial positions whether the sound is short or long, as in 
ddfui, amka, jatiaM, manusya, anna, chinna, bhiiifia etc. ; 

(ii) in final positions, as in rajatt, balavan, etc. ; 

(iii) in groups ny, nv, nm in which n is the first member, ny^ya, 
any ay a, any a, ar^yesatja, unmada, etc. ; 

(iv) in those instances ( involving prefixal “ composition ** ) in wWch the 
second members ( containing initial n- ) are not felt as separate entities, 
as in vitma, $afif0ha, uunati, vi'^yaka, sannaddha, satiuipata, dtfakda ; 

Lilatilakam adverts to some of these peculiarities of the K^aja evalua- 
tions of Skt. n through a Skt. couplet cited in the commentary on Sutra 7 of 
the second ^ilpa of the work : — 

nakarasya aal^ratvam nakdrem yutasya ca hoBnycna yutatn tadvat 
padadau ca sthitam vim. 
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Though this couplet does not envisage all the pecularities pointed out 
above, it does indicate some of them. The commentary adds the following 
significant observations also in this connection : 

asya nyayasya colesu vyahhimradananat, — a statement that goes to show 
that these Kera]a peculiarities were absent at that time in the Tamil evaluation 
of Skt. 

One may roughly state that wherever the Skt. n is initial or is felt by 
the speech-consciousness as having the value of an initial in a separate 
entity, the ‘spread-contact*’ n is used ; and in other contexts (except in ht, nth, 
ndh and hd, of course) the value of a ‘‘point-contact” alveolar is given. 
Analogy and phonetic factors may also have played a prominent part in this 
process of differentiation. 

The rules therefore ultimately resolve themselves into the fundamental 
principles guiding the evaluation of Skt. n in Old Tamil, the variations 2>eing 
local (perhaps owing to the influence of the Nambudiris, the earliest Aryan 
settlers in Kerala and the earliest custodians of Aryan learning in this part of 
India). 

Ulatilakam adverts to the fact that the peculiarities in the evaluation of 
Skt. m are in no way inherent in Skt : uccaranahhedastu Kdkafdliyah— 
evamvidhavyavaharamulameva. 


VII 

Sanskrit n 

The phonemic difference^ pointed ou£ for Mai. and Old Tam. does not 
exist in Skt. or in any other stage of indo-Aryan. 

The precise character of the production of OIA n may have varied with 
different periods and different speech-areas. 


1. Such a phonemic difference has also not been recorded for any Indo-turopean 
speech, though different varieties (classified according to the regions on the mouth-roof, 
and the portion of the tongue-blade involved in the contact) exist m different European 

r«s X JESPERSEN (LcHrbucH der Phonetik. p. 34) has noted the following 
v^Ues • what he calls 'post-denta's,' produced on the back surface of the upper teeft, 
occurring in most Romance languages and Slav speeches : varieties, occurrmg « 
in which one variety is similar to that described above and the other is pr^uced on the 

region covered by the teeth and the teeth-flesh; a slightly retracted “ 

Nmth GermL and in Dutch, in which the region of 

flesh ; the English (and South German) alveolars ; and the cacumina ppear g 

very first variety mentioned above) m unsMm ga n . 34 ) 

gewesen ist," Brugmann (Kurze te i^e^red from h^ 

it difficult to make any suggestion in this direction, as , , t nach diesen 

“IndenalterenSprachenistdiegenau^e alveolars) meist sehr schw- 

drei Unterabteilungen (i.e., mterdentals, post-dentals 

ierig.'* 
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The Skt. grammatical treatises deal generally with the ta-varga as a 

homorganic group and have (so far as I know) not treated about the sound- 
value of n separately. So far as the point of articulation on the mouth-roof is 
concerned, while Panini describes the group as “dantya’*, some of the 
Prati^akhyas ( Rg-Veda Pratil and Taittiriya Pratii^. ) regard the group as 
dantamuUya’\ As for the portion of the tongue involved, the Taittiriya 
Prati^. and the Sukla Yajuh Pratis. refer to the “ jihvagra. The 
Atharvaveda Prati^. uses the expression * 'jihvagram prastirnam’*. 

It is difficult to make out from these descriptions whetlier and how far 
the varieties of phonation were of the "‘spread-contact” dental type or of the 
'‘point-contact” alveolar type. 

The word " dantamuliya ” is interpreted by Dr. S. K. Chatterji as 
meaning " alveolar ”, and he makes the following observations regarding the 
sound-values of the OIA ta-varga at p. 243 of his " Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language ” “ /, th, d, dh, according to the evidence of the 
Prati^akhyas, were ‘ clantamullva ’ or alveolar sounds ( like t or d of English ) 
and not interdental ( like the Italian sounds ) which they are now. I have 
always retained their alveolar sounds.” 

Prof. Wackernagel, on the other hand, objects to the interpretation of 
the word “dantamuliya” as “alveolar” [Altindischc Grammatik, I, p. 177, 
U52 ) : — ... die ai. Dentale, die nach R. Pr., 1, 19 (45), T. Pr., 2, 38, an der 
Zahnwurzel {dantamula- ) gesprochen wurden, also postdentale I-aute waren, 
heute aber interdental gesprochen werden ... Der Ausdriick dantamuriya darf 
nicht auf alveolare Aussprache gedeutet werden, da R. Pr., 1, 20 vartsya 
'alveolar* im Gegensatz von dantamuriya braucht.’* It is difficult, however, 
to find out whether and to what extent vartsa differed from dantamula and 
similarly vartsa itself from barsva. 

I may also observe here that no inference^ can be drawn regarding the 
actual sound -value of Skt. n (i. e. whether it was of the “spread-contact*' 
dental type or of the “point-contact** alveolar type) from the adoption in the 
south Indian granthaksara script of a symbol for Skt. n which corresponds 
(in shape) to the Tamil symbol for the “spread-contact** w. or from the state- 
ment of the grammar Naiipul (sutra 150)^ that n (along with some other 
sounds) is peculiar to Tamil, while what is represented by the symbol for h is 
common to Tamil and Sanskrit. 


1. Nor do I attach any value to the view that the Nambudiris’ evaluation of Skt. n 
in the west coast represents one genuine type of OIA pronunciation. 

2. The Napxiul sutra runs thus : — uyirmeyyum uyiralabali^<'Carbutn 
tamif * pira poduve. 

It has to be noted that long before the time of Nanpul, the difference in the sound- 
values of n and n had become obliterated. What is contemplated here is only the symbolic 
differentiation between what is called tonnagaram 'the h that goes along with /, and 
o XL ua-garam 'the 5 that is associated with i (d^, evaluated as t to-day when 
short and intervocaL 
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I do not think that the precise sound-value of Skt. n need have been 

envisaged here. Since the symbol for Tamil n is associated with U and 
since the Skt. has also a sound n in ta-varga, the one has been likened to the 
other purely from the point of view of association ; and since the ''point- 
contact'' alveolar n of Tamil is associated with the unique alveolar stop of 
Tamil, this n has been differentiated as "unique" in Tamil. 

VIII 

w in N I A. 

Hindi, Bengali, Gujerati, Sindhi and Panjabi evaluate w as a point-contact 
pre-alveolar or alveolar. I have heard native speakers use only this value for 
n ( except of course in the groups nt, nth, nd, and ndh , ). Marathi, however, 
gives a " spread-contact’' dental value for n, which value is particularly conspi- 
cuous in stressed positions and in the phonation of long or doubled nn, 
though in medial unstressed positions and finally the value tends to be some- 
what that of a "light contact” type. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD*^* 


By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 


SOMANATHA PATAI^A 

No. 19] {Date missing.) [13tli cent. a.d. 

{Probably of the first half of the 14th cent, v.s.) 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a black marble image 
built up in the western wall of the Gaun Kunda in Somarmtha Plataija. The 
inscribed portion containing very beautiful letters measures in length afid 
only 3" in breadth. 

It is broken in its right hand side so that a portion at the beginning of 
each line is lost. The year when it was engraved is missing but the other 
details of the date viz. the month and the day are preserved. 

The object of the inscription is not clear. Possibly the temple of a god- 
dess was repaired by Jayata, son of SomasiiCiha. The mention of the names 
of Ganda Para Brhaspati, his wife Umadevi, who was the daughter of 
Ganda Para VIrabhadra in the third line leads us to believe that the inscrip- 
tion belonged to about the middle of the fourteenth century of the Vikrama 
era. For Ganda Para Virabhadra is mentioned in the Venival inscription 
of v.s. 1320 {Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathiaivad, p. 224) and in 
Nan^a’s first pra^sti at Kodinar of the same period (Indian Antiquaiy, 
Vol. XI, p. 103, V. 29). Gaiida Para Brhaspati and his wife Umadevi are 
mentioned in the Somanatha Pafana (or Cintra) praSasti of v.s. 1343 {Epi- 
graphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 208 ff.). The Brahma’s temple at Ihi:rkara men- 
tioned in the record deserves to be specially noted. 


1 

2 


Text 

2 

5 3Tr^3^ 

... ^ ^ # 3T(?ir ^m{:) nWr ( : ) 


4 JTrVr ^ff 
aififf ^ fTf 


3 w 

6 a«rr m'l m- 
atci at aR- 

qif 


^Continued from p. 696 of Fd). Issue 
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D 


SOMANATHA PAT ANA 

No. 20] {Date missing.) [13th cent. 

This fragmentary inscription, originally found in Somanatha Platana, is 
now preserved in the Junagadh Museum. The letters are very beautifully and 
almost correctly engraved. The inscribed portion, as far as this fragment is 
concerned, measures 13J" in length and 81" in breadth, but the original stone 
seems to be about double this preserved one. The left hand portion of the 
inscription is intact. 

Unfortunately the preserved portion of the inscription does not give us 
much useful information. The names and 

mentioned in the record show that it is a Lakulisa inscription like the prece- 
ding one and can be assigned to about v.s. 1343 to which the abovementioned^ 
Cintra prasasti of belongs. It may even be suggested that 

the letters preserved in the 26th line of this inscription are a portion of 

the name of the poet who composed this inscription. In that case 

he is identical with the poet who composed the Cintra prasasti. The 

mention of the destruction of the city of Dhara in 1. 25 is important. What 
town is mentioned in 1. 2 is not known. 

Text 

1 ^ . . . . • • 

2 ^ 

S ... . % 

4 . . . . 1 . . . . 

5 , . , . ?n — 

6 . . . ^ I ?rr ^ 

7 .. . I 

8 . . . I 

9 . . . gJTIRC. I 

10 . . . I 


qt ( : ) ( : ) f feprosfjftsnf gg q g rT f 

51% (JT: ) fpin 

HR HR. (:) ^Th^h 

=H ( ; ) qi^ 

Hi 3FT%H fH: SR^ ^HgHTHH HHSI- 

IHH% 3TST H^HHSgfqitHHRtSHRI q^HIHRR^^Ht^I 

5i{^: [in ii] 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


26 

27 

28 


nfiiwc^iR^T PtficTi%3r2i ^ i f^^urnriJii 
V - 1 3^ ggi to 

ft ^ft5Dn?ii^»nftd i 3^ [^rtuwr 
f I amoJTjoqto^'^ptsr 
353;^^ »t^S 5 r 

sraft^ sfuift I ^ 1 ^S 5 T ^ 

15^ I yWK*1IWI< 

41 1 151 ( ? ) I q; 

stf^iutorato fttopri'nPFr 1 ?iwrr 
#r »T%S5l HStifiF-ia^'^Rlft 1 

TftufM: ^cft niR I ^ ir^r ?I 5I( 

^ ^ I 3M; >41 

3?refrotog?ra^>TJif to 


[ % — ] I 31^ 

[ g !Rrito%^3FI,l 'ii. 



SOMANATHA PATA14A 

No. 21) (Date missing.) [13th century. 

This inscription is engraved on a large black stone slab built up in the 
wall of the entrance gate of Somanatha Pataija. Like most other inscriptions 
of the Caulukya period it is neatly engraved but a considerable poiticn of it 
is deplorably worn out in the middle. The inscribed portion measures 2'8" 
in height and 1'8" in length. 

Owing to its bad state of preservation the record does not give us useful 
information. Its first three verses are devoted to the praise of the god Siva 
under the name of Candresvara. Then Visiju in his boar incarnation is 
praised. In the eighth and ninth lines a king is mentioned, whose name is miss- 
ing, but who seems to have defeated the king of Ma]va. In the thirtcentli 
line an ascetic evidently of the LakuUsa P^pata sect, named Vidyar^i is 
mentioned, followed by the description of a ma(/ta of KhandeSvara. In the 
16th line Ohkarara^i and in the 18th line a town named Bhailasvami is mcn- 
tiemed. The further two lines record the building of the fort of Vijapur. 
The temirfes of Vaidyaratha, Karke§vara and Karkcgvarl are next referred 
to. In the 28th line a fort and in the 29th line a ma(ha is said to have been 
built. The 30th line records the laying out of a garden. In the 34th line a 
yearly grant of eight drammas and in the 36th line a yearly grant of sixteen 
drammas is said to have been made. In the 38th line the ascetic, Ohkarara^i, 


1. g: 


2. Mistake in prosody. 
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is again mentioned, and the 40th line records the name of Gaoda Virabhadra, 

to whose time the inscription seems to belong. It was composed by a pupil 
of the poet Satananda. The 41st and 42nd lines seem to give the date of the 
inscription, which, however, is lo^t in the damaged portion. 

Gaoda Para Virabhadra mentioned in this record is the same as is men- 
tioned in an inscription of v.s. 1320 found at Veri^ {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
IX, p. 241 ; line 9) and in another inscription of about the same period, 
found at Kodinar {ibid, p. 103, v. 29) and in No. 19 published above. 
This inscription can therefore be assigned to the same period. 

The god Candresvara praised at the beginning of the inscription was most 
probably the same whose temple now stands in a ruined condition on the 
way to Triverii in Somanatha PMana. 

The town Bhailasvami mentioned in the 17th and 18th lines is no doubt 
the old name of the modern town Bhilsa in Malva in the possession of H.H. 
the Maharaja Scindia (see Ann. Rep. Archxological Survey, W.C. Poona for 
1913-14, p. 59.). 


Text 


II 'Ao II At TiJi; n 3TW [ i »i»iT 

[ 5211 ] 


2 

[ on ] f g?: f%f ‘ M - 

3 

?: 1 3TT75r f v V. V _ 

4 


5 

qflf: It 

6 


7 

JiRraif . 

8 

ScigifR \\ • 

9 

t 

10 

mwn • 

11 

m [ fef;?rf ? ] • 

12 

fef 1 f 

13 

f. 1 mpif^ ? 

14 

flT. 

15 

731 to . 

16 

; 1 . 

17 


18 


19 


20 

fRTfTRfir II It . 

21 

Higft 

22 

snTif 



I ^ IT gsr 

oft?: ^ 2I?JTRi:i 

. [ ^551 ] I V [ 

I: [ -?3i ] fi^rniTr If 

[ f ] Jiff rWR: I ?TtflIf 7: ?R7 

cq- 0rqqr...?^f fwfrifWojftfcI: 

[ fR5T ] gt ?snf ft tfrw 

f: I %55RI Iflf [fl ? ] 

. . . [ fi^f?f>m ] 

. fsTSTIJ^ ffTfltt f: SIT 

. ^TT 

^fRT^asWt'- snflf : 7?Jnft®I «f frft 
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23 


"blRd: SWK: 

24 



25 

fffCT: !['!'*] 


26 



27 

4 . 

cTTlfer: 1 

28 

. 


29 


wfe«rrPn ?wr4 ii 

30 



31 


gw?w II ^^w: m spring 

32 


. II 

33 

1 

. 'T^wrtTjnw'l^jnwwmi i 4^ 

34 

. 

. ^ <11^ 'im (^:) srnrnia 

35 


II 

36 


. aWi' 5# II ^4l5Tf 

37 

. 

.CTT: feefeg 1 

38 


. II 

39 


. 514 II 

40 


JTlfe^; II fetW: 5T 

41 


II ^ 3 II 

42 

[-] few: . 

3ft TOl2I: 4S[5jt II 

43 


. 


SOMANATHA PATAIn^A 

No. 22] (Date missing.) [13th century. 

This inscription is engraved on a large black stone originally discovered 
in Somanatha F^taija but at present preserved in the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. The surface of the stone is finely polished and the characters are en- 
graved very carefully and beautifully. A considerable portion of the inscribed 
stone in its right hand side is broken and lost. In its present condition it 
measures 1'2J" by 8J". 

No connected information is obtained from this fragment. In its fifth 
line a Rathopa family and in the sixth line the holy place Devapatana, i.e. 
Somanatha Ktapa, where the inscription was found are mentioned. The 
word ] mentioned in the eighth line evidently refers to the 

great Caulukya sovereign Siddharaja Jayasimha. The names Sohi, Chodaka, 
and Vacchiga occuring in the 9th, 15th and 18th lines respectively are evi- 
dently of the members of the family, possibly the Rathoda family, which seems 
to be described in this inscription. 

The nante “ also mentioned in the inscription No. 19. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


.[ rrt ] I 

.[4] 14;^ I 1 3!»I^pr4^tq55#T55RrT SRft- 

■ flT II ^ ?nr;ir ^ 

.Tf^rqTRRf^ ?;t I -if ? 

. I'A ^t^lf^gTRR^RRlftl: 

.5RW^ Wm I ^ 3T«n ¥RJ: to 

.%TtT^^r%5T l%(fft)'tofr 
.?RfDI; ? ^W5rf4 

.??rrpi ^21 Err^<T5^: i «. ^oo]^ qSrjnft jriI 

.f4to ? 1%!^ !jf6R: 2RI: I 1 ^ 3Tto*T 

-JTTTpt garPTT §W2jt 

M: I »T^ITRI to^TRi '^•IRUfdtVR: I IV 
. •Tl5!-+I'*4l ffT: I ^ «I'W«II 

^tKll'sl^g '?.l(^)(^>^'* 1 5 gci*IWH, 

.f44t 4t^4%¥ri^>i\r ^ 

I %c 3Ti4Mtfl4|>n ^ r^*irsi+ti^: 

I 3<wift 2i5nra 

.?nf4 d4tg 


SuTRAP.aPa 

No. 23] v.s. 1357. [1301 

This inscription is found in the sun temple, now in a bad condition, 
situated at a short distance to the south of the village Sutrapada in the 
Pafapa Mahal of the Junagadh State. It measures 7"X9". 

It records that (the temple of the sun?) was built by Vayajaladeva Bufa 
in V.S. 1357. This Vayajaladeva was probably a Vaja king of Somanatha 
PStaija. 

1 

2 $«» SR 

3 I 

4 3r%JT ^ 

5 


Text 
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SATRUNJAYA HILL(?) (PALLITAr^A) 

No. 24] V. s. 1371 [20.1. 1315 

The exact find spot of this inscription is not known. It is copied from the 
edition of published in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. It is 

probable that the inscription was engraved on the pedestal of one of the 
images placed in one of the Tunkas on the famous Satrunjaya Hill. 

The inscription records that Sanghapati Desala set up an image of 
Rat^aka Mahlpdladeva inside the temple of Adinatha, on Monday, the 
fourteenth of the bright half of Maha in v.s. 1371. 

Raijaka Mahipialadeva was probably the Cudasama king also mentioned 
in the Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1375 and the Hathasni inscription v.s. 1387 
published below. He might have been converted to Jainism. This is an in- 
stance of a royal image set up in his life time. 

Text 

^ ^ 'lY ^ 

MANGROL 

No. 25.] V. s. 1375 [7.1. 1319 

This inscription is found in the famous Sodhadi vav in Mangrol. The 
inscribed portion measures 7i feet by 9 inches. 

It records that Sodhala of the Modha commnuity caused the well to be 
made on Sunday the 15th of the bright half cf Pau^a in v.s. 1375 (7.1.) during 
the reign of Raul Mahipaladeva, who must have belonged to the Cudasama 
family of Junagadh. Watson thought that he was possibly a Gohel ch'cf 
as the title Raval is a Gohel one ( Cf Kathiawad Gaz. p. 543 ) . But it may be 
said that the title Raval is applied to the Cudasama kings also — Cf. the Osa 
inscription of v.s. 1435 and the Uparkot inscription of v.s. 1507 published 
below. 

Text 

1 ^ 

2 sTTcw#! 3T. ^ n 

RAVAL 

No. 26] V.S. 1375 [1318-19 

This inscribed stone is fixed in the eastern wall of the town Raval in the 
Nawanagar State. It is 20 miles from Porbandar. 

The inscription refers to the reign of Rapa Jaitapala, who was governing 
the Bhutabili (i.e. Ghumli) mapdala in v.s. 1375. In his time Jye (Jethva?) 
Alapa, son of Vijala caused a well to be dug in the village Ravali at the 
cost of 1044 drammas. 
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Text 

1 ^ I ^ 

3 3^3t [ 4 ?, . .^rST ] 

4 [ »i?Rspi ] m 

5 i5*n^ ?I®. . .55Wjt 

6 ^o. . .aTt6«I^55l 

7 anfira? HIcTlft 

8 ?n305?|at#ft fit 

9 flRIK ? ? <I<»'<!V 

10 wt 

11 II 5^ .*i®iif^ 

12 'Ti^ ^51^ 

13 

14 


HATASNI 

I^Jo, 27] V. s. 1386. [3.7. 1329 

This inscription was originally found in Hatasni, a small capital town 
of a separate tribute paying state, on the bank of the setrunji river in the 
Gohelvad prant. It is at present preserved in the Barfm Museum at 
Bhavnagar. The stone is broken into four pieces but nothing important has 
been lest. The inscribed portion, which, however is in a good ccaidition, , 
measures 1'6" by T. 

This inscription was once published in the Indian Antiquary Vol. XV p- 


360. . ■ jj t 

The record opens with a veise in praise of Bharati i.e. tne goddess of 

learning. Then is given an account of a royal family of the lunar race. 
In that family was bom a king named (i.e. Khengar) m who^ 

family was bom Ya^odhavala. He was married to Pnyamaladevt bom of the 
solar race. They had three sons-Malla, Mandala and 
From the fifth verse description is given of anerther 

TL™ "rr rxT — " nU"” 

Mahananda, who by his wife Rui«, daughto T^” 

He wished to dig a well named ^er him^just^as h« 

Junagadh had dug a well named Sangavapi after hii^ 

kjA bom in the family of Valladitya aM a wdl^^ dug 

act accordingly. As instmcted by the Mdier c le ^ g 

on Monday, the seventh day of the bright ha 

the Sarhvatsara bdng Bhava. 
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The connection of the family of Jasadhavala, with the family of Thepaka 
seems to be that Jhepaka’s mother Rupa was the daughter of Maodala or 
Maodalika who was son of Yaisodhavala. The kings Maijdlika (v. s. 1316- 
1362) and Mahi§a (i.e. Mahipala) (1364-1387) mentioned in the record are 
mast probably Cudasama kings of Junagadh, the latter being the son of the 
former. It may be noted that inscriptions of Mahipala of v.s. 1371 and 1375 
are published above. The Mehera family of Talaja seems to be an old one 
and the Mehera chief Jagamala and Ranasimha mentioned in the Timaoa 
plates of v.s. 1264 (I. A. XL 337) and the Mahuva (Timana) inscription 
of v.s. 1272 (No 4 above) seem to be the ancestors of Thepaka. For Timaiia 
is only five miles from Talaja. 

Text 

1 3Tf Mk- I irnfrfr l qw: 

[ II 1 

2 # gsTWS: I f % yw'Tfdi 

4 5? ‘^1’ p.<PTr [ n ] \ 

6 I 5r4J5 [ II =:■ ] 

5 ^ 1 ^^ *r 

7 vR5frei% ^ 5^ [ n ] - 3^ 

JR( ^ 

8 ^ m [ u ] v» 

10 w^RT 3^ Rsrvsrir fsRTfirfisfF: 

11 [ II # ] «. =5f5f^[R5Ttf; m I 3frai *t?i- 

CJH: [ 11 >:= ] ‘i o 

12 5Ti% fliiRrff [ii-^-] 3RR ^|?TOr5f 

[u 11 mi 

13 .% <nfq %?r [ ii>!= ] i’^ q*n 

14 JR [ !n ] jsqi?r{*ff [ih?] i ^ 

15 ?r«nt^ ^ i toiwr ?riR ?rtt 

1. ^ 2. w 3. ^ 4, 5. !^: 6. *IRR5 

7. RJn#T 8. 9. 
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16 [ I|>:= ] -iv gsr^ 

17 ’i\c% II *11% ^wft 

18 JRTI in'^ «ft5CT#r (? 

[ IH5 ] 

DIV 

No. 28] V.S. 1393 [14.11. 1336 

This inscription was found near a well in the compound of a Jain 
derasar in Div, a small island in the south of Kathiawad. A considerable 
portion of it is pitiably worn out but fortunately the dated portion is in tact. 
The inscribed portion measures 2' in length and 1' 4" in breadth. The chara- 
cters are beautifully engraved. 

From the first to the tenth verse the portion of the inscription is mostly 
lost except for a few letters in the first line. The record opens with the word 
Arham, which together with the word Sangha in the concluding portion of the 
inscription lead us to suppose that it is a Jain inscription. The word irWtci^ 
meaning I^ishna that remains of the openihg verse probably used to denote 
the Jadna mythological conversion of Neminath with Krishna in the first line 
expressive of the praise of Krishna (Gopivara) deserves to be specially mark- 
ed. The few letters that are visible from the eleventh to the thirteenth verse 
seem to record thus. There was a viceroy named Devapiala in the Pagvata 
family. He had five sons. The name of the third son only viz. Munja is 
visible in the record. His son was Jhanjha;oa, who had four sons Sajjana, 
Bhima, Sanjaiia and Bilhana. 

The names of two ministers, Pralpalika and Jhatacchilpa are further 
seen. After them the name of a minister named Mundha is given. His son 
was Soma. Then from the further portion it is seen that a woman named 
Lalitadevi was the wife of a minister named Sela^ia. They had four sons. 
An account is further given of Soma. His wife was named Sringaradevl. From 
her he had four sons and a daughter. Two of the sons were named Kelha and 
Kara. A third one was named Alhada. He seems to have defeated the king 
of Kotin AGAR i.e. modem Kodinar. No connected information can be ob- 
tained from the further portion which is too much worn out. In the con- 
cluding portion of the record the date is given, viz, the tenth day of the 
bright half of Magasar of v. s. 1393, and the name Paijdita Sarvajha of the 
poet who composed the record. From the word Sangha preserved in the last 
line it seems that the object of the record was pertaining to a Jain monastery. 

Text 

1 II (S\o II 3t| n ^ 

[The portion from the second to the ninth line is hopelessly worn out.] 
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10 gWJT-*rTcJR: *TPTig .?lfiT5r-S 5 I t 

11 II 3Tft»T- 

^ 

12 g^1^=5ni^w% II 11 M 

[ TRW ] ^rrra. 

13 5E5wm: 11 1 X 3^. . .?pnn i^JRnssri trwi ^ 3 T»jg: 1 

. .# ?ll ft5r*|3IT [ II iv ]. . .fi? 

14 m I ^ff^r^: f^srpcnTRS^ 5R^ 11 «i'^ ffguT- 



15 II 1^ HWTt jffrjwurr 3 ^ ^r»p»rf^l^ 1 ^ncri; 

II 1^ SFTWt+iTSf^?^ [ qf^T ] 

16 ^ 3 «it sTRTl gvrr ( sn ? ) f5i^ 1 

111 ^ ^ 

I srr>ff 

18 ?T: «fl !l 3Wdl'^o^l«W<!|l«lcifK: TcRFf I 

^rfiTRISftrr [^RTI:] RTITI ?T5Rlfr [#] II ’A 

19 II 33 cr^S*RJW 3 TKdlft 

#ITfinTrT: . . I 3JTt=T JT WrnT«T. . 

20 ^i g^i Tf d^i II 1Y tTif t 

?t«R?ra 3 ^: [ s^kR,] g^ 

21 fcTiri . .m( 4«(dl4K4l| I %c^*H^NTgfRRTRT: gwn?^- 

II 3^ JFTRI. . .^Tt>«R^: fW, . .*T^: 

22 ^TRRlfe . . II 3'4 3nf^ ?Rft ?fk: gw^ 3?R5Pr I dl|W 

II \i wri 

23 gtrftswi. . «iwr?*Rts^=5Rt 1 btr^: g^cft frft 

T^RR: 3^ ^ «RtftH»rt^l(^dd|: !T 

24 R11 II ?T rftRl gWRI nt^ I JRaiilftd 

gg 5Ei: II ^1 qgrpir br^ [ *5 ] qfl. . .?tr 

25 RfT 


26 *TraR 


t m 


27 3mu<^ «r 
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28 5^ . . . . , 

29 31 ^ .... 

30 51 . 

31 =5fs: sflg . 

• • • • 

32 51% \\'t\ 

33 ?t: (?) I 3iTC«n . 

34 IpqWPft II 

I 4 1 


pr 

rPim 

e 5flI55 
^ 51 
^1 ?I 


^1% lyiitERr^in 


ADPOKAR 

No. 29) DATE NOT KNOWN [? 

This fragmentary inscription was found in the compound of the Adisvara 
Mahadeva temple situated in the west of the village Adpokar. It measures 
16"X15". 

It records the death of Kanhadadeva while fighting with the army of 
Raj?aka Mandalika for the cause of king Vayajaladeva. If the King Vayajala- 
deva in this record is identical with Thakur Vayajaladeva mentioned in the 
Sutrapacja inscription of v.s. 1357 this inscription can be approximately assign- 
ed to that period. King Mandalika mentioned in the record must be the 
Cu<Jasama King who lived from about v.s. 1316 to 1362. 

Text 

1 

2 . . 

4 ?!T ^55If^? 

5 

6 51 

7 SIFJIPIPI: 

GIRNAR 

No 30] date lost f? 

This fragmentary inscription is built up in a wall outside the southern 
door of the Neminatha temple <wi the famous Gimar hill. The letters are neat- 
ly engraved but the latter portion of each line being cut away the full purport 
of the record is not known. The inscribed portion now measures 8" by 7". 
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The year in which the record was incised is lost. The inscription refers 
itself to the reign of a king named Mahip^a, probably of the Cudasama family 
of Junagadh. Now there were at least three kings bearing the name Mahipala 
who ruled in the family. The first ruled from v. s. 1364-1387, the second 
from 1452 to 1456 and third from 1506 to 1527. I think the King MahipSla 
in this inscription was probably the first of the three. The object of the 
inscription seems to record the building of a temple, probably of Neminatha by 
Vayarasimha together with his wife and children. The Jain preceptor’s name 
at whose hand, the consecration ceremony was performed is probably Muni- 
sirhha. 

Text 

1 II Cflo II 

2 II 5Tif: 

3 II ^ ^ gd I 

4 II 

5 II 'Ff3; ? 5cT ?n 

6 II grf I 

7 II 31 ^ qt4t S#T 

8 II ( •• ) ( : ) i afir 

9 II 

10 It 

AMRELI 

No 31] DATE MISSING [? 

This fragmentary inscription was found in the town Amreli. The right 
hand portion cxily of the record is intact but that on the remaining thiee sidrs 
is broken away. In its present condition it measures 6" by 5J". The letters 
are very beautifully engraved. 

The fragment gives no useful information. In the 7th line, the word 
Saurastra and in the 8th line the names Visaladeva and Duhgarsiha are seen. 
It may be noted that there was a Gohela king named Dungarsi, successor of 
Mokheraji, an aiKestor of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Text 

1 II 4 

3 II ?r3r. . 

4 II 

5 II t 

6 II swtg 

7 II 

8 II w 
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9 II 
10 II . . 

MANGROl. 

No. 32.] V.S. 1402. [10-5-1346. 

This inscription is incised on the pedestal of the caturviihlsati jinapatta in 
Mangro]. 

It records that during the reign of king Khengar, his minister Jhajha, 
belonging to the Osval community of Ambamagar (Jaipur? in Rajputana), 
caused to be made at Gimar a Caturviihsati Patta on Wednesday, the 5th of 
the dark half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1402. 

The king Kheng^ in the record was the Cu<ilasama king of Junagadh, 
who was afterwards, as the Muhammedan historians state, defeated by 
Muhammad Tughlak, the emperor of Delhi in H. S. 750 (about v.s. 
1406). His fortress of Gimar was reduced and he was forced to pay a tri- 
bute to the Emperor {Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat p. 231). 

Text 

1 ^ ^ H 

afdWt [ w ] 

3 . , Wf. . .SWfJpT: I ^ I 

KHERALI 

No. 33] [5-2-1351? 

This inscription is built up in the northern wall of a well situated in the 
east of the village Kherai at a distance of four miles to the west of Wadh- 
wan. Owing to its bad state of preservation it cannot be fully deciphered. 
The inscribed portion measures 3' by 1'. 

The first part of the inscription seems to record the digging of a well by 
the minister Karaija of the Paramara king Jagaddeva who was ruling at 
Brahmapura. 

The second part gives the name Vejaladevi wife of the Paramara king 

Jagaddeva, who was son of Mahgaladeva. 

About the Asaijhadi Vikrama Sarhvat used in inscriptions see Indian 
Paleography by G. H. Ojha, p. 170, and Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII, p. 241. 

Text 

1 [ I I ^ H 1 5^ I gfZ’RIk 

I [ w- ] .pw™, 

[ ailH [ BWT ] ^ Nt [ 5P1^ ] 


3 
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aw 

6 TPTot Jiimr«i?jri>t53JUT!% aisrgr ^ 5?»RiTa 

7 ^5r snjsjna: aiffci 4tJt ftgaftsr [ ^ ] # %>wir ^i«n^ ^•^^Tr- 

8 qT’TR«ft?t[ u^s gOTir-ft aiw^- 

>TRJ^ IF [ sw^st] 

g ^fif5»T!n grf ^ s^irg: 3 T ft u5 r c^tftw4?<Jid<ff^ 



10 . . .git »4t [ 3ragT55 ] ^ g^iii4t rragrgt 

UM'r 

11 cira gfg^^gjTRr [gi] 4gg[ftsTT=:git 'TBt...5g....'f^. . . .fgg- 

gr^ggr 

12 ...sBiftgn *1% 3ra. . .^%. . .j^ jRi: frggt 4^tfVrT:. , . 

grft ... 


SOMANATHA PAT AN 

No. 34] v.s. 1423. [13-1-1367. 

This record is engraved on the pedestal of the Sarasvati image placed 
in the north-west corner of the new temple of Somanatha built by .Ahilyabli 
Holkar in Patan. The inscribed portion measures 6" X 5". 

It records that the image (of Sarasvati) was set up by Purushottama, 
son of Rajagaoa of the Somapara community on the 12th day of the bright 
half of Magha in v.s. 1423. It may be noted that the denomination Soma- 
paia of the community was known as early as the 14th century a.d. 

Text 

1 gg gig S 

2 ^ I’t 

3 ^IsnioigrT 

4 gwt^# ^ 

5 f^r I 


SOMANATH PATAN 

No. 35] V.S. 1432. (9-3-1376. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone pillar standing near a Masjid 
to the south of Verawal i^te in SomanSth PStaija. Below the inscribed por- 
tion is engraved the indecent figure expressive of an ass-curse. The inscrip- 
tion measures 1'. 6" X 1'. 3". 
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It opens with the date, Friday, the first day of the dark half of Ph^guna 
of v.s. 1432 and refers to the reign of the Vaja king Bharama. The object 

of the record is not clear but it seems that a grant of money was made by 
all the masons of the place to build a temple. 

The king Bharama in this record is probably identical with the king of 
the same name mentioned in the Dhamlej inscription of v.s. 1437 published 

below. 

Text 

1 ^ qjpi [fff ] 

2 ^ ^ 3i?r [ ^ ] 5n 

3 3n*T3- 

4 ^ 

5 'ot ^ 

6 ?Tri3T ? fcr ii 


No. 36.] 


THAN 

v.s. 1432. [28-4-1376 


This inscription is engraved on a stone fixed in a platform near the sun- 
temple on the Kandola hillock near Than. The inscribed portiMi measures 3 ft. 
in length and J ft. in breadth. The language is very corrupt so that the 
meaning of the record is not quite clear. 

It seems to record that the sun temple was built by Siha, son of Butada 
Lakha, on Monday the ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1432. In 
the concluding portion the Mahai&ja of Kandola (?) seems to have been 
referred to. 


Text 

{To he continued,) 



A NOTE ON THE KAYASTHAS 

By 

P. V. KANE, Bombay. 

A good deal has been written on this subject and heated controversies have 
raged as to the origin and the status of Kayasthas in mediaeval and modem 
Hindu society. The writer of this note has no axe to grind and his own in- 
clination is that it is high time that in all matters, particularly in the appli- 
cation of modem Hindu law, not only the Kayasthas, but all Hindus were 
treated as dvijas. Even the High Courts are not unanimous on the position of 
Kayasthas. Parties to litigations are interested in opposite theories and the 
result is that courts often give contradictory decisions. In the following paper 
an attempt is made to bring together a few pieces of information culled from 
ancient literature, smjtis, nibandhas and inscriptions. 

The Calcutta High Court held in Bholanath v. Emperor^ that the 
Kayasthas of Bengal were as a mie to be treated as Sudras. But in Asita 
Mohan v. Nirode Mohan^ the Privy Council left the question whether the 
Kayasthas were Sudras open. On the other hand in Tulsi Ram v, Bihari LaV 
and in hhwari Prasad v. Rai Hari Prasad^ the Allahabad and Patna High 
Courts respectively held that the Kayasthas were not Sudras but were dvtjas 
(probably Ksatriyas), 

The word Kayastha does not occur in the ancient Dharmasutras of 
Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhayana or Vasi^tha, nor in the Manusmfti. In 
the Vi^nudharmasuira? (which is comparatively a later sutra) a public docu- 
ment {rajasdk^ika lekhyaYvs a document written in the royal court or office 
by a Kayastha appointed by the king and attested by the hand of the superin- 
tendent of that office (VII. 3). These words suggest that the Kayastha was 
only an officer, but there is nothing in them about Kayasthas being a caste. 
Yajnavalkya I. 332 says® ‘ the king should protect the subjects from the 
harassment of cdtas (rogues), thieves, bad characters, desperadoes and the 
like and particularly of Kayasthas \ The comment of Visvampa (as printed ) 

1. 51 Cal 488 (where the Calcutta High Court went so far as to hold that 
a marriage of a Kayastha male with a Dom female was valid). 

2. L. R. 47 I. A. 140 (at p. 145), on appeal against the decision in 20 Calcutta 
Weekly Notes 901 where the High Court of Calcutta had held that Bengal Kayasthas 
were 8udras. 

3. 12 All. 328. 

4. 6 Patna 506 ; vide also 7 Patna 245. 

5. I VII. 3. 

6. 1 4taWRT. aSTT II quram- 

^ I. 332 (336 in the 
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is partly coirupt here. He says ‘Kayasthas are rdga (?) and others ; some 
say they are scribes’. The Mitak§am says that the Kiayasthas are account- 
ants and scribes, they are the favourites of the king and very cunning ! 
Apararka explains Kayasthas as ‘ officers who are in charge of the (collection 
of) taxes’. So Yajhavalkya and his early commentators do not describe the 
Kayasthas as a caste, but rather as officials of the king. UiSanas^ (AnandE- 
srama ed. ) is not clear about the origin of Kayasthas, but as he mentions the 
Kayastha among the forty castes that he describes, it must be supposed that 
he treated the Kayasthas as a caste. Usanas (35) refers to them in the most 
uncomplimentary terms by saying that the first letters of Kdka (crow), Yama 
and Sthapati (carpenter) were taken together to form the word Kasyastha, 
which indicates the embodiment respectively of the greed, the cruelty and the 
paring (characteristics of the three). In the V edavydsasmrti^ (Anandi^rama 
ed.) the Kayasthas are mentioned as a subdivision of sudras (I. 10-11) along 
with potters, barbers and others. So in the opinion of these two smrtis the 
Kayasthas formed a caste. 

Brhaspati^ quoted in the Smrticandrikd and other digests speaks of the 
ganaka and lekhaka as iwo persons who were to be associated with the Judge 
in a Court of justice, who were both to be proficient in grammar and lexico- 
graphy, expert in calculations and in various modes of writing (alphabets). 
The Smrticandnka explains that both gapaka and lekhaka were to be dvijas. 
The same Smftikara^ as quoted by Apararka (p. 600) says that the ganaka 
was to calculate (or count) the money and the lekhaka was to write the 
judicial decision or proceeding. So Bfhaspati at least regards the lekhaka as 
an official only. 

In accordance with this rule of Brhaspati we find in the trial scene of 
the Mrcchakalika (IX Act) a sre^thin and a kayastha associated as asses- 
sors or jurors with the judge. It is most probable that Kayastha here means 
the lekhaka of Brhaspati, since the judge asks these two to write down the 
first part of the trial® and the Kayastha replies ‘it is written’.^ In the 
Mudrardkfasa also one of the characters is the Kayastha Sakafa-dasa, about 
whom Canakya is made to say ‘ that he is a Kayastha matters little.’® 


1 . 


3. 


JTHTfigfl ^ ^ “ 

V. 35. ^ 

^ #1 3IRIIT; H ^ 

^ ^ {iT'Tfl; II V- 10-11- 


4 . mil * 10 ^ ^ 

6. 5PW # ^ ’Tl^ I 
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From the above we may say that in the first centuries of the Christian 
era the Kayastha was a mere scribe though in some parts of the country 
(as shown by Usanas and Vedavyasa) the Kiayasthas also formed a caste. 

In the Har§acarita King Harga is presented with a fresh golden seal by 
the village ak§apatalika (keeper of records) surrounded by all the karafjins^ 
(officials). Here there is no mention of a Kayastha, but only of Karanin i.e., 
Karanika. This word Karanika occurs frequently in the inscriptions as de- 
noting the lekhaka of copperplate or stone charters e.g. E. L vol. 20 p. 37, 
40 (there is a karanika Svamidatta in the Nalanda stone Inscription of 
Yasovarmadeva) ; E. /. VIII p. 158 (grant of Govindacandra's son dated 
Vikrama 1203, Ukhitam. . .Karafjika-thakkura-sn vivlkena-iti) ; £. L vol. 12 
p. 10 at p. 17. In the Sukranltisdra (chap. 2. vv. 120-121 ),2 which is a late 
work, it is said that the king should appoint six officials in a village one of 
whom is a lekhaka (the modem kulkarni). So even here the lekhaka is an 
official and no indication is given as to his caste. 

Though numerous officers are mentioned in the inscriptions of the first five 
or six centuries of the Christian era the Kayastha is hardly ever one of them. 
One of the earliest inscriptions where the word Kayastha occurs is the Kanaswa 
Inscription of Sivagaiia dated in Malava era 795 (i.e. 738-39 a.d.) where 
the Kayastha was Raupaka, son of Gomika (I. A. Vol. 19 p. 56 at p. 59). 
Vide E, 1. Vol. XI p. 149 ( Naraspatam plates of Vira-hasta dated Sake 
967 where the Sandhivigrahi Dhavala is described as Gr^a-^sanika 
Kayastha), /. A, Vol. VI p. 192 (grant of Mularaja dated Sariivat 1043), 
E, L Vol. 10 at p. 79 (Balera plates of Mularaja I dated Sariivat 1051 where 
the lekhaka is Kayastha Kaficana ) for other early references to Kayastha. 

Buhler in E. L vol. II p. 254 says about Lajuka (occurring in the 4th 
pillar Edict of Akika) that ‘ Lajuka (Lajjuka) was an old name of the writer 
caste which is later called divira (dabir) or Kayastha'. When scholars whose 
reputation deservedly ranks very high indulge in conjectures or speculations, 
great harm is done. What they only put forw'ard as a hypothesis or more 
conjecture is often seized upon by subsequent and less famous writers as an 
irrefutable proposition. The great scholars brief dictum, quoted above, can 
be challenged at least in three respects. There is hardly any evidence to 
show that the Lajukas in A^ka’s edict formed a caste. Probably they were 
no more than officers of the Imperial Maurya Government. Further the word 
literally means 'rope-holder' i.e. a survey officer. In the Kuru-dhamma 
Jataka we have a 'rajjuka' or 'rajjugahaka ammacca' (vide Fick's work ‘Social 


qjEJRIRFI: I ft- 

qftcT VII 2nd para.5h<.|i)|< or means a ‘ writer of documents, a clerk 

2. I ^ 3 ii 

qssw ^ titq ^ I snJi in^t 5^ 5^ « 

2. 120-121. 
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organization &c.’ and translated by Maitra pp. 148-149). Divira was not a 
special caste in ancient times. The word corresponds to Sanskrit lipikara (the 
formation of which is taught by P^ini III. 2. 21)/ which according to 
Amara means only lekhaka. In the Gupta Inscription No. 27 (Khoh plate 
of Maharaja Jayanatha dated Gupta Saihvat 177) there is a grant of an 
agrahara village made by the king for increase of his own merit to Sarva- 
vadha, a divira of the Basdtaneya (gotra?), to his son Gahga who was a 
bhdgavata and to the latter’s two sons. Gifts as agrahara were made in 
ancient India only to brahmaijas (and not to any other caste). So the donee 
though described as divira must have been a biahmaija. Similarly in a grant 
of the Valabhi King Siladitya I dated Gupta-Valabhi Saihvat 290 there is a 
‘chief of diviras by name Candrabhafti, who was a minister for peace and 
war’ (7. A. Vol. 19 p. 239). If we consider the name only, it looks very 
probable that this man was a biahmana. Vide also E. I. vol. XI. p. 174 at 
p. 180 for the word divirapati prefixed to Vatrabhatti. These considerations 
make it very doubtful whether divira was a caste (as asserted by Buhler). 
In the third place, there is very little evidence to show that the caste of 
diviras, even if it once existed, was idaitical with the caste of Kayasthas. On 
the other -hand the Rajalarangini (VIII 131) mentions them separately 
‘ courtesan, Kayastha, divira and the merchant, being all deceitful by nature, 
are superior to a poisoned arrow in that they have been trained under a 
teacher’s advice.’ That a brahmaija held the position of a Kayastha is 
vouchsafed by the same work (VIII. 2383) ‘About that time (i.e. in the 
reign of Jayasimha 1128-1149 a.d.) there died by strangulation that rogue 
of a Kayastha. the brahmana Sivaratha who had been a great intriguer’. 
The Rajatarahgiril (IV. 175) speaks of grama-Kdyasthas (village scri'oes). 
This only shows that in the village organization there was a scribe, just as 
Sukranilisdra stated there should be one and just as in modem times we have 
kulkarnis in the Deccan, the latter being generally brahmapas. The Raja- 
tarnngm is very bitter against the Kayasthas and handles them very severely 


(vide V. 180-184). 

Therefore it would be more in accordance with the evidence to say that 
a Kayastha was originally an official entrasted with state or public wribng 
work, that he generally abused his office and got rich thereby, that the office 
was held sometimes at least even by brahmaijas and that m some temtones 
it might have been held by a separate caste. There are anal^ous instancy 
ot thte kind. In Bengal there is a caste of Vaidyas, n.h,le there ,s no mA 
caste in the Deccan n-here vaidyas (physicians) are found among several 
castes including brahmapas. 


1 V3rtil« 3 on Papini iv.1.49 shows that in _my5yanaj 

day ^abJIjfsOO B.c.) Tavana-Kpi was well-known as Yavavani (Mahabl^a, ed. 

by Kielhorn vol. II. P- 220). 



MISCELLANEA 

A SHORT NOTE ON THE LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THREE 
PROBABLE STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
COMPOUNDS IN THE RLE.^ TONGUE. 

In my paper “The Double- Accented Vedic Compounds” {Madras University 
Journal, 1936, pp. 85-6) I pointed out that there should have been two phases of 
the karmadharaya compound formation -the determinative phase and the descrip- 
tive phase in the pro-ethnic period. I am now inclined to think that it is wortli 
while to subject these two phases to a logical analysis, on the lines indicated below. 

The determinative karmadharaya stage may be denoted as the crude substance— 
attribute stage when a thorough grasp of the relational concept could not have been 
reflected in the speech of the P.I.E. Community. It was at this pt'riod the P.I.E. com- 
pounds like * €pi-dh3 to- (Skt. dpi-hita-s) and * dpo-qiti-s (Skt. dpa-citi-s) should 
have been formed. 

Subsequently, the P.I.E. community ^ould have come to grip w'ith the rela- 
tional concept and the descriptive karmadharaya phase in their speech indicates a 
progress in their thought also, synchronomous with the progress in their speech. This 
stage, from a strictly logical point of view, may be called the two-termed-relational 
stage. 

The stage of the epithetised compound-formation (through mainly the trans- 
mutation of the descriptive karmadharaya compounds) indicates yel another pro- 
bable stage in the progress of the thought of the P.I.E. a>mmunity, which again 
may conveniently be called the three-termed-relational stage, from a purely logical 
point of view. 

The above brief logical analysis may help us to realise the mutual interdepend- 
ence of thought and speech even in the far distant prehistoric limes and may also 
go a long way to justify the attitude of some of the modem psychologists who look 
upon thought as being typically little more than invisible and inaudible speech- 
activity.2 

Madras. C. R. Sankar.^n 

ABHILASITARTHACINTAMA!)!! AND ^ILPARATNA 

In my article ' Ahhila§itarthacintamani and Silparatna * published in the New 
Indian Antiquary Vol. I, No. 8, I have clearly shown that (^ilparatna) and 
M^R (a manuscript added to the Silparatna) have borrowed profusely from AC 
(Abhila§itarthadntamai>i). In support of that view I wish to cite here one more 
instance. 

The late Mr. T. A. Gopinatharao has quoted, on text page 117 of the 2nd 
volume of his work Elements of Hindu Iconography, a passage of 26 lines from 
M^R which describes the icon of Mahadeva. This extract is completely identical 
with the one in AC — (3-1-759-772) which is also of the same length and describes 
the image of the same deity. Both the passages help each other in restoring the 
corrupt readings, filling up the lacunae from AC and m^ng the passage perfectly 
intelligible on the whole. 

P<wna, G. H. Khare. 


1 Primitive Indo-European. 

2 Cf. TJie Elements of Speech by James Milton O' Neill and Andrew? 
Thomas Weaver. Longmans Green & Co., 1933. p. 3. 
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THE ABHILASITARTHA-CINTAMANI AND THE SiLPARATNA 


In Vol. I» No. 8, pp. 529-533 of the NIA, Sri G. H. Khare points out, on the 
basis of the sections on iconography, the fact that the Silparatm ('SR) of Sri- 
kumara (TSS edn.) is indebted to the Abhilasitdrthacintamani (AC) or Mdna- 
solldsa of Calukya Somesvara of Kalyan, compiled in a.d. 1129. He sa>s : “As 
a result of my labour I found that out of the 45 descriptions of images which 

occur in the AC, 35 coincide with those found in 5R p. 529. “So we) must 

conclude that it is Srikumara who has borrowed from AC . p. 531. And Sri 
Khare has also drawn attention to ‘ the one advantage which we can have from 
the above comparison namely, the restoration of ‘ superior readings ’. 

I may be ‘permitted to mention in this connection that as early as December 
1933, I wrote an article entitled Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting in the IHQ (IX 
4, pp. 898-911). There I dealt with, besides other texts, these two texts, the AC 
and the ^R, and on the basis of the sections on painting in the two, not only 
stated the indebtedness of Srikumara to Somesvara but reconstructed also some 
of the corrupt passages in the text of the 5R as offered in its TSS edn. on the 
basis of the corresponding passages of the AC. See pp. 904-997, IHQ, IX. 4. I 
stated there, in addition, that Somesvara’s AC was the source of Basava's 
Sivatattvoratndkara as w’ell. 

The knowledge of Somesvara as the source of Srikumara and the reconstruc- 
tions of the corrupt passagcsi in the latter on the bavsis of the former enable us to 
understand and translate the painting-chapter in the SR in a very much less de- 
fective manner than Dr. C<X)MARASWAmi was able to in the Sit Austosh Mcntotuil 
Volume, Part I, pp. 49-61. 


Madras. 


V. RAGHAVAN 


BHaVASA.\iGRAHA an anonymous treatise on horoscopy 
COMPOSED AFTER A.D. 1587 

Thf Government MSS. collection at the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona 
contains a rare of an astrological work named Bhavasamgraha. It is a work 
on horoscopy and deals with results of the combination of two or three planets 
in a horosaipe. The description of the MS. is as follows:-- 

Size 12 in by Sj in. ; 14 lines to a page ; 38 letters to a line ; cMntry-paper , 
Devanagari character , old in appearance ; hand-wnting, clear, legible and urn- 

form ; complete. ^ ^ 

The contents of the work are foil; fol 2. 

16 *- 18 “ ; . 1 ^ 18 - 18 *; ^^ 18 - 

O,* ’ . ..p, , , 90a 22'’ • 23“-24'’; 24 ; ^*11- 

28*-29*; 29 -31 , 

33*-35“ ; 35 37 R 

&=n, MO- in* • tr*ra3wrai^: ’10*-42‘' ; 42 -43 , etc. Then 

39 - 40“, ^ ijg^andsoon. 

begin the dasas of different planets sue as e J ^ 

It will be s«m from the of the existence of planets in 

51 ?^ or explanation of the 

the twelve respective places in a horoscope. 


i MS. Na 493 of 1892-95. 
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The work does not contain the name of the author. From the list of autho- 
rities quoted, however, it eppears that the author must have been, a learnod man. 
In the work he has cx>nsulted about thirty-two authorities, a list of which is 
given below : — 


1 3% ^ 23" 

2 26". 28“ 

3 3“ 

4 24*. 27" 33*. 37^ 38* etc. 

5 40“ 

6 21", 23*. 26", 27* etc. 

7 31*, 38*. 

8 12*, 15*. 18", 29", 43" 

9 tn3t^in55i 5* 

10 12*, 15*, 23", 30" 

1 1 24", 25*, 27*, 28* 

12 aqira 4" 

13 4" 

14 16" 

1 5 Iri6tc4 15" , 17*, 18“ , 24*, 26* etc. 

16 4* 

17 3* 

18 41^: 7", 11*. 18*, 24", 27", 28* 8* etc. 

19 6 " 

20 18*, 25", 25*, 26", 27* etc. cjjnposed in A. D. 1587' 

2 1 3“ 

22 1® ; furw 2.5" , 30" , 34“ 

23 I4^fJF5 4* 

24 3 " 

25 WRT5I 5*, 12*, 21*, 22", 33“ 

26 22“ 

27 5*, 6", 12*, 2i* 

29 22* 

30 fPR^f 29“ , 34* 

31 ^ 24", 25*, 27*, 28* 


In the above list there are a few works whose dates are known. Among these 
there is one work viz., Var^atantra (No. 20) which enables us to get one terminus 


1 


See S. B. Diksit ; Bharatiya JyolihsdstTa (1896) p, 275. 
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for the date of the present work. The Varsatantra was composed by Nilakantha in 
Saka 1509, i.e. in a.d. 1587. I have been able to identify (from a MS. of Varsa- 
tantra No. 440 of 1895-98 fol. 39 Vol. 10) one verse quoted in the Bhdvasamgraha 
from the Varsatantra. The verse read as under : — 

Fol. 25-a 

II 1 II 

It, therefore, naturally follows that the author of Bhdvasamgraha has quoted 
the above verse from Nilakanthas Vair.ai antra which was composed in Saka 1509 
or A.D. 1587 and this fact leads us to conclude that the present work viz.. 
Bhdvasamgraha was composed sometime after ad. 1587. 

Poona. M. M. Patkar. 


A NEW SENDRAKA GRANT OF SAKA 577. 

Recently during my visit to Dhulia, through the good offices of Mr. B. V. Bhat, 
B.A., LL.B., pleader, the Secretary’ of the Rajwade Samshodhana Mandala, Dhulia, 
and *Mr. G.’ R. P.\palk\r of Chalisgaon (East Khandesh), I secured for decipher- 
ment one copper-plate grant for which kindness I thank both these gentlemen 

heartily. . , . 

The -charter consists of two plates woven into a circular nng, contains on 

their thre-c sides in all 28 lines of nriiing in characters which we may call the 
DrototN-pe of the Kanarese script and the laniruage is Sanskrit prose. 

The details of th.e date as given in the record are Saka 577, _ the cyclic y^ 
Ananda and ilie Utird day of the bright half of the month of Magha. According 
to the common Southern system ol reckoning, the cyclic year Ananda falls in the 
current Saka year 577 ; but in the absence of more data, I am unable to venfy 

Sfjeord belongs to the well-known Sendraka family of which three m^^rs 
are mentioned here. \-iz. Bhanuiakli, his son Adityasakti and his son Nikuinbtolla- 
sakli In all the records that have come to light hitherto, the name of the last 
^mber was ixOt as Nikumbhalla.^kti i.c., .nth a short a in bka ^d we wem 
hi . cnlii the word rightly. But here the a of bha is clear y long and we 

SuSha. Tf thtVrJfe ’gtnt^“ if^n 

the auslerity-groYC at Kawavatara, of the hill 

as his parents, granted ffie village ^us ii a' ’ • ^ brahmaija Bhogika, 

Banivana and includ^ in the r^ident of the village Piak- 

the son of Nannaswami, of Hw I . ^.jth the consent of Devadinna, 

lahgara The grant "'a" (or which he was instructed by the geneiali^mo 

mra“ and the Kasare grants. granted to the brahmajja 

I „ at pm«,t .« .d™ .( y “'J^ing id».t Kiya»a» «d 

or the \illagc of his residence . but i can y Nausan^, 

Nandipuradvaii. The fomer "'Lriara king Jayabhata HI. The editor of 

VNhich is later in date and issued by a Gurjara King j y 

» .m. .< .h. Btan.n. ■.««.» 

»'>n. p. 2®. 

3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIll, P* 
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the grant was inclined to lorfc upon “ Kayavatara ” as the Sanskrit name of KavU 

(Jambusar-Broach). Dr. A. S. Altekar of Benares, in his monograph on the 
History oj Some important Ancient Toivns and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad 
by oversight assumes the place-name to be “ Kav>'avatara " instead of “ Kaya- 
vatara " and opines that this Kavyavatara is the same as ancient Kapika or 
modern Kavi-. But both of these s-cholars seem to be in the wrong. Kayavatara 
must be identified vith the modern Kfiiwan near Dabhoi in the Baroda state. For 
this is the very place that was sanctified by the residence of Lakullsa, the pioneer 
exponent of a Saiva sect. The ''ame is referred to in the EkalingajI inscription 
under the name Kayavarohana, in the Crntra prasasti and Vdyupurdna under the 
more simplified form Karohana, in Lifigapurana under its variant Kajavatara and 
in the local mdhdtmya of Karwaii under the corrupted form Ka>’avirohai?a.'‘ But 
as Kayavatara and Kayavarohana mean one and the same thing, Ka>’avatara 
cannot be any other place than Karwan. It is interesting to note that there is 
also a ver>' large and holy tank at this place as stated in the present record.* The 
place name Nandlpuradvari occurs in the Jethwai plates' of the Hastrakuta queen 
Silamahadevi which is dated in ^aka 708. The editor of the grant has left this 
place unidentified: but I think that it should be identified with the modem Nandur- 
bar (West Khandesh) which seems to be a place of great antiquity. 

By comparing this record with the Bagiimra, Kalw'an ( Miindakhedc)*^^ and 
Kasare grants, we conic to know that the former does not supply us with any 
new information beyond what is already stated abov'e. But as the latter are the 
only threej grants of the Sindraka family that have come to light up to now, and 
this is the fourth one, it has got its own importance as such. 

Poona. G. H. Khare 


A NOTE ON CAUTHAI : ITS MEANING AND LEGALITY 

In the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. VII, Part I, pp. 94-107, 
Mr. R. N. Saletorf, M. A,, has written an exhaustiv'e note cm The Significance of 
Cauthai in Mardfha History. Hh conclusion that ’ the term Cauthai cannot be 
interpreted to mean only a military levy, but it must be remembered that it was 
also a w^ell-known civil charge recovered from scwcral sources of State interference 
(p. 107), receives support from a quarter which has bc'en till now' cmlside the circle 
of sources utilized by writers on Marafha history. I am referring to the Kannada 
sources for Maratha history which are being edited and translated by me.' One 
of the Kannada writers who has written a good deal about the Marathas is Kavi 
Lingapna. In his work called Kdadinrpavijayam, while describing the will w'hich 
the Emperor Aurangzeb made sixm after the latter's Wakinkera campaign, Lin- 
gantia says the following : — That the Mugal Emperor as a mark of favour to ^lu, 
the grandson of Sivaji, wrote a cauddi firman to the effect that w^as fully 

entitled to collect one part out of the four parts of the wealth ii.e., taxes in mone>') 
from the territory which was his own ; and that this cauddyi w^as thenceforw'ard to 
be the Iqgal levy which the Marathas could always demand from their subjects 


1 Indian Antiquary Voi. XI 1 1, p. 71. 

2 P. 18. 

3 Arch. Sur. of India, 1906-07, p. 179. 

* Ibid and Baroda Gazetteer, p, 19, 551. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 98. 

3 Annual Report of the B. I. S, Mandala, S. 1834, p. 169. 

7 I drew the attention of scholars to these in my note on "The Value of 
Kannada Sources for the History of the Maiathas, the Bijapur and Mughal 
Sultans'* published in The Sardesm Commemoration Volume, do. 187-196. 
(Bombay. 1938). 
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( areyar-ereyandda ^ivdjiya pautrandda Sambdjiya putrandda Sdhu-rdjangs 

Idn-alva desa-kosangalol tanage barpa-arthadol catur-amadoPondu-bhdga-dhana- 
mant kombudendu cauddyiya paramdnam barest kodaltad-ddiydg-dreyarge caiidd- 
yiya-arthamam homba paddhatiy dduduAntu niydma^) 

Lingaijija’s narrative, as shown elsew^here by me, 2 is of much value of Mara- 
tha history. He lived in a.d. 1750 but completed his w^crk between the years 
a.d. 1763 and 1799. The above statement from the Keladinrpavijayam is doubly 
important : — Firstly* it confirms the conclusion arrived at by Mr. R. N. Saletore 
concerning the civil nature of the term cauthdi ; and, secondly, it affirms that it 
was the Emperor Aurangzeb who legalized the exaction of the cauthai in the 
Maratha dominions of king ^^hu. What the Emperor Aurangzeb in his last mo- 
ments, out of affection for ^ahu, had legalized, his son and successor the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah confirmed and continued. This explains why King Sahu received 
the cauthai as "a person", as Dr. Sirendranatii Sen puts it,^ or why that 
Maratha mler "begged it from the Moghul Emperor Bahadur Shah", as 
Mr. Saletore asserts (p. 99). 

Poona. A. Saletore, 


iMADHUSuDANANANDA 

On p. 427. Aitrecht’s C. C, mentions among the works of the celebrated 
Madhusudana Sarasvati. a work called ‘ Rajnam pratibodlia ’. On p. 503, ibid., 
the work is referred to bv a single MS of it. In his article on Madhusudana 
Sarasv-ati. his life and works, in the ABORI. VIII, ii. p. 158, Mr. P. C. Divanji 
took • Rajnam pratibodha ’ as a work of Madhusudana Sarasvati on Arthasastra. 
The only MS of it noted by Avfrecht being in the BORI, Mr. S. N. Tappatri- 
KAR submitted in the same volume of the ABORh pp. 331-4, the results of his 
examinatitm of the MS. He revealed that the work was not on Arthasastra, that 
it was ‘ strav notes on different topics’, that in the first of its two parts, the 
criticized die five makaras and that the colophon to the latter part 
the name ' Roinam pratibodha’; that the author was a pupil of one AkW- 
nanda and was certainly the celebrated Madliu^dmia 
his study of this subject. Mr. DiVANJi examined the BORI MS ot 

™ "aS, 

Ma'dlSd^”^. P"Pil 

d,i. j "w tivo pa-sages tom te 

MS. to £a L o. he ' toere ia 

Peto.a.' foeca. . M-hatoJm” F™ ^ 

IS reference to ‘ the rule of tlic onanda ‘ could not have flourished earlier 

Mr. Divanji concludes that Madliusu^n different from the renowned 

than the middle of the 18th cent.’, and hence he was different 

Madhusudana Sarasvati. nassaces is interpolated at the 

Mr. divanji notes that the second f f also is an interpola- 

top of p. 43 of the MS. Is it .^^^Mnanda was certainly different 

tion? For it seems to me that though Madnusuoai 

— .pd R. Shama Sastrv. Univmity 

1 Lingapoa, Kannada Serie-s, No. 9, Mysore, 1921). 

of Mysore Oriental Libra^ Publical v- to be out soon, 

s See mv Moral ha Domwtim itiharM'f ^ ^ 


sore uneniai i.iuiaiy . Kmnataka to ne oiu _ 

See my Maralha MaratZ^ P- « cited by Mr. Saletore. 

Sen. MiUtary System of the Maratnas, y 
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from Madhusudana Sarasvati, he was so not because he was later but because he 

was earlier. 

On p. 320, ABORL IX, Mr. Divanji extracts the colophons and on the next 
page, a verse mentioning the residence of the author. The residence is Ratnadri 
on the Ratnagahga to the north of the Tapatj. And wc also learn that one 
Akhancjananda was his Guru. We know of the Akhaotjananda who wrote the 
Pancapddikd-vivarana-tattva-dtpann and who was, according to the colophons, the 
pupil of Akhantjanubhuti and according to the introductory verses, pupil bf 
Anandagiri. (Benares Skt. Series, 1902.) In his preliminary salutation to .^nanda- 
giri^ at the opening of the 5th Varnaka in the Tattradipana, Akhapdananda men- 
tions Ratnacala as the place of Anandagiri. This Ratnacala and this Akhant^- 
nanda appear to be identical with the Ratnadri and Akhandananda mentioned by 
Madhusudanananda. Anandagiri is assigned to the middle or the latter half of 
the 13th century’ and his pupil’s pupil. Madhusudanananda might have written 
about the beginning of the 14th century^ 

Madras, V. Raghavan. 


SAYANA AND THE TEXT OF RGVEDA SAlviHITA 

In the introduction to the second volume of the Edition of Rgveda witli Sa- 
yapa’s commentary’ published at Poona by the Vaidika Sanr^odhana Map- 
dala, it is stated that the traditional recitation of the Sarithitii and the padapatha 
has been followed and that there can lx‘ no difTerenct^s with regard to them. 
While reviewing the volume in the Journal of the Bombay branch oj Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XIII, 1937, Prof. H. D. Velankar has objected to the above state- 
ment. He thinks that variant readings in the text of the Rg\’ixla Saiidiita are 
possible and that they can be determined from some sources, the most important 
among them being Sayapa’s commentary itself. In view of the fact that Sayapa’s 
Samhita text differs sometimes from the present Saihhita. he says, *’ it 
cannot always be maintained that he (Sayana) adopted the different readings of 
the Rgveda text in his Bhasya through negligence and carelessness this possibili- 
ty is not wholly excluded ”. I find it dilhcult to share his view. I do not sec 
any reason for the possibility of variant readings. I think that the Sairihila and 
pada text of the I?g\^eda have come down to us unchanged by nutans of recitation 
by learned Brahmans and them is no po-vsibility of the existence of different read- 
ings at the time of Sayapa, Different readings are likely to ocair in MSS. ; hut 
that is not the case with traditicmal recitation. If there were different readings 
in Sayana’s time, why are they not found anywhere at prts^ent, and why have 
not any more different readings occurred since then? Wc ouglU to have found 
a number of different readings, in view of the most distant date of Uie origin 
of Rgveda, if we deem them as a possibility. The fact, however, is that there is 
only one different reading in the whole of the Rgveda : or (7.43.3). 

It may be argued that the Recension of Rgveda Sarhhita, on which Sayap.i 
commented, may be different from the present Sakala recension, and this is why 
variants are visible in Sayapa’s Samhita. If this is a fact, the San’iliita of that 
recension ought to have come down to us like the commentary’. Oral tradition as 
well as written MSS. of the Sariffiita would have preserved this recension of the 
Samhita. This was not an impossibility as Sayapa's date is not so distant when 

^ I have assumed that the several names mentiond by Akhaptjananda 
namely, Bodhaprthvidhar^ Anandasaila and Bodhasaila refer only to Anandagiri 
otherwise known also as Anandajnanagiri. But I must add here that on the Pr<z- 
paticasdra ascribed to Sankara, there is a gloss by a Narayapa who describes him- 
self as the puinl of an Anandasaila. Sec Madras Triennial Catahiue, R. Nos. 3451 
and 3765. 
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compared to that of the origin of the li^gveda. The Brahma^as of the recensions 
other than the Sakala are still found in various parts of India ; but the texts 
of their recensions are nowhere available. If Sayajia had commented on 
a recen^on other than the ^kala, we would expect him to mention the same at 
the beinning of his commentary. It seems improbable that Sayaija commented 
on a recension which was little known and not on that which was 
spread and was popular all over India. The MSS. of Sayana's commentary are 
found in all parts of India, a fact which leads us to think that the commentary 
was of that recension which was spread over all parts of the ooimtry. The only 
recension of the Hgveda which has come down to us is the ^kala recension. 
The other four recensions mentioned in the Caranavyuha (Ba§kala, Asvalayana, 
Sahkhayana and Miancjukeya) were formed, as far as our present knowledge goes, 
simply by excluding certain hymns, and there is no chance of different readings 
among tliem. Therefore it is no use arguing that Sayana might have commented 
on .another recension of the Rgv^eda, 

In defence of his statement, Prof. Velankar has pointed out some variant 
readings in the second volume, i.e., Mancjalag 2 to 5. Out of them seven are real 
variants in his opinion.’ He himself admits t\\o readings arising through over- 
sight.2 Once we admit the possibility of variants caused by oversight, there is no 
reason to deny Uie same in other cases. I must here say that the writer h^ 
not quoted all the instances in the volume where Sayana differs from the Saihhita 
text. I shall dttal in this paper with instances not dealt with by Prof. Velankar. 
In order -to stress my point. I must quote a few readings from some other Man- 
dalas too. I have divided all the variants in four classes. First I shall quote 

variants read differently by Sayaiia. Thus Sayaija reads : for mm. 

^ for 2-6-7, for 3#f 3-4-11, ^ for 3-12-5, Jot 

4-31-7, for 6-21 -jI, for 6-23-8, for 

6-66-1. i^ac. for r^fai 7-66-8, for^#r 7-70-4, 3Tl^ ^ for 7-76-3, HTf 

’ H aS .en as the seven v^iant^J 

ydiia s unit . , . ♦ „mU Hpar that thev are only the result 

similar nature referre recension. Some of the above readings have 

of neghgtmcc and not ol a oinere in the Sariihita. This may 

ari«m on account " a In two cases the 

not necessarily pnnt ^ ^ • c«vana reads and^qr and explains as 

and ^1 respoct.v<-l>. It .s also O interpretation. e.g.^: for 

have purposely adopted different readings for the sake of mte^ 

Mar* 7-66 8, 311^ for 7-76-3, m for m- ■ ■ 

- — < 9.7 Q fo^ 2'38’4, 

1 fi; for 2-1 U.im ^ ^ 5.7.10, for 

for 4-24-6, mi for 51^ 4-28 3, 3IK- 

ariM 5-86-5. „ ,^ 0 

» for 2 - 39 - 5 , M P a edition is adopt- 

. L max Muller and Bombay ^ 

ed on the basis of two MSS. while ® die Anukramaiji attributes 

* Sayajja might have purposely taken ra • 

this stanza to Adityas. The in ihe light of the next stanza 

of the if we understand oy 
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Secondly, I quote cases where Saya^ia divides the words in the Sarhhita in 

a different way : Jfld: for ^ 3-53-21, for 

6-28-4. (This is evident from the explanation of the word by Sayaija) 

PW: for 7-56-13, for ctf^JlrfsI m'. 7-42-2, 

for 7-6J-11, ^55r^?f for 31^ 7-90-2, for g 3Tor% 7-90-7. 

These cases cannot be called variant readings in the strict sense of the term 
The}" do not go to piove that Sayana’s text was different from the genuine Sariv 
hita ; on the other hand they show that Sayana had the same text before him and * 
that he read the words differently either for the sake of interpretation or by mis- 
take in course oi \\ riling his commentary. These cases exclude the possibility ol 
Sayana’s having used a different recension. In a different ret'cnsion words would 
be changed ; here they are not changed but divided differently. 

Thirdly, there is a good number of cases where Siiyai?a introduces words not 
found in the Samhita and explains them. Thus he takes: 3Tf5 • 2-35-13, an 

( il^ ) 2-39-3, Ir 3-43-2, g; 3-53-16, qg; 7-70-1,^ ( 3^, ) 7-77-4 ; 

81-1; 4; 7-92-4, 7-93-2. 

Now what do thc.se in^lances show ? Since these words are foreign to the 
Saiiihita and are explained by him we are obliged to conclude that they are taken 
as Pratikas i.e. words forming part of the Sarhhita. But the metre of the Samhita 
does not admit of Uie introduction of any foreign words and consequently these 
cases support the conclusion drawn above that the so-called variants rev'eakd by 
Sayana’s commentary are due to some negligence on Sayaija’s part and not due to 
the existence of a different recension current in his time. 

Lastly some vsords in the Samhita are neither reproduced nor explained in the 

commentary : e.g. ?■: 2-16-7 ; 6-46-2, 2-16-3, 3-5-6, 6-47-13. 

If we propos<i to find out Sayana’s Samhita text from his commentary, we shall 
perhaps have to say that these words were not included in his Sarhhitfa, a con- 
clusion which is evidently impossible. Sometimes Sayaqa does not reproduce the 
word in the Sariihila but gives its regular grammatical form and then explains it 
This does not mean that Sayana’s Samhita contained the regular form and not 
the original word in the Sarhhita, Sayana also frequently omits padapurams, such 
as g etc. 

From the facts stated above, I come to the conclusion that Sayaija’s Samhita 
text did not differ from the text of the Sarhhita as preserved at present and that 
the variant readings of different types in his commentary apptjar to be the Result 
either of negligence on his part or, to a certain extent, of an intentional change 
for the sake of intCTprelation.' 

C. G. Kashikak. 


1 One .statement would, perhaps, fseem to be in favour of the argument put 
forth by Prof. Velankar. In the commentary on 8.%. 14 Sayaoa writes : 

Wt Some read instead of However, I do 

not think that such a variant prevailed in the recitation of the Vaidikas of his time, 
since it is nowhere found at piesent. There were many commentators on the 
Rgveda before Sayaoa, and I think some at least of them, known to SSyapa, might 
have read instead of 
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Abdan-Nabi, 618. 

Abdul Hasonali, 618. 

'Abdur Razzak, 229, 232. 

Abdul Wahal bin Omcr, 618. 

Abhanjia, 217, 220. 

ovi-abhanKa, 218. 219, 221. 

- - Comparison with Ap. Kadavaka, 

220 , 221 . 

Abhahga Bhahga (Raj wade), 220. 
Abhaisingji Kao. Bhagvandas, 4*15. 
Abhayakaragupta, 10. 

Abhicara- Karma, 5. 
Abhila^itartharintumani, 529. 

— authorship of, 531. 

date of composition of, 531. 

Abkila^itdrthachUamam and 
-by G. H. Kharc, 529*533. 
Abhila^ttdrt hacinlama^i and the 
ratna, by V. Raghavan, 745. 
Abhinava Darpaiia, 347. 

Abhinavagupta 'I'he Kaslimerian — 
author of Tanirdloka, 17, 37, 38, 40, 


41. 42, 527. 

Abhinaya, 346, 347. 

Abhmi^kramanaisutTa (unknovvn Sans- 
krit Text), 173, 475, 476. 550. 

Abhtprdyika, 5, 

Abhira (.Abhlras), 241, 242, 213. 

Abhiras, 460. 

Abul Faxal, 519. 

Abul Fazil, 322, 

Abulfeda, 625. 

Abu Musa Ash’ari, 618. 

Abysvsinians, 617, 618. 

Abyssinian \^ocabular>'* T.x)an words oi 
Indian Origin found in the, 34. 

Acara-Balambhatth—MS of, 404. 

Acarahga, 130, 131, 132, 1^, 134, 135. 
136, 137. ... 

Acchariyabhutadhamma-sultam ^ 
jhima Nikdya), 546, 548, 

Ac^ambika, 422. 

Acarya M^iasena, 517. 

Adkrya Vallabhaji llaridalta, 577, 

Ad-^tribe of, 622-62:1. 

people of, 623. 

Adan, 622. 

Addis Abeba, 33. 


Aden-bin-senan, 622. 

Aden, 31, 32, 616. 

an account of foundation of 

(Ibn Al-Mujawir), 31. 

ancient, 624 ff. 

ancient history of, 617. 

a few legends of, 623. 

History of British period, 620. 

Medie^val History of, 618. 

Modern History of, 618. 

Some Myths about, 621. 

’Aden, 622. 

Aden Volcano — eruption of, 625. 

extinction of, 626. 

Adiparvan, 466. 

Adipar\’an of the Mahdbhdrata, 460. 
Adhydtmdmrta Varan gint, 443. 

Adhyatmi Balchandra, 422. 

Adigavunda, 422. 

Adisesa, 37, 41. 

Adites— or the people of Ad., 623. 

Aditi, 202. 

Adi yama, 4188. 

Adrsta, 72. 

Adulis — the chief port of the Aksumite 
Kingdom. 33, 34. 

Advaita, 38, 42. 

Advaitakaustuhha, (Bhaftoji Dik§ita), 

668 . 

Aelius Gailus, 617. 

Agadadatta story, comparison of pass- 
ages from Sanghadasa and Santisuri, 
282, 283, 284. 

Age of Jayatirtha, the, by B. N. Krishna- 
murti Sarma, 428, 443. 
Agni§thigeyamatha, 421. 

AhaiiTuiuru, (251), 190. 

Ahavaditya Vira Vikrama, 411. 
Ahavamalla, 413. 

Ahir Budhnya, 53. 

Ahura, 628. 

Ahura Mazda, 629, 631. 

Aitarf^ya Brdhmofia^ 338, 569. 

Ailareya Upani^adbhdsya, Comm, on by 

Jayatirtha, 439. 

Vyasatirtha, 439. 

Aiyangar S. Krishnaswami, Ravivarman 
Kulakkhara, 147—180, 
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Aiyar, K. V. Subrahmanya, 362, 363, 
364, 76. 

Aiyar, L. V, Ramaswami, 110, 117. 

^Two Malayalam Phonemes, 716- 

723. 

Ajagi (Modern Ajak), 687. 

Ajitsingh, Maharaja, 444. 

Ajitasinghji’s letter, Translation of, 445, 
446. 

Akbar, 519, 520. 

Akramah Aboo Sahl, 618. 

Ak^ara Vrtta, 224. 

Aksobhya TIrtha, 432. 

Aksum, 33. 

Aksumite Kingdom, 34, 35. 

Aksumites, 35. 

Alagamalai Inscriptions, 373. 

Alagarmalai Inscriptions, 373. 

’ Aiyar on, 373. 

Rao’s interpretation of, 371. 

Al-Akaf or Rub-eUKhali, 623. 

Alamkara Lak^ana, (by Mahkhuka), 176. 
Alcnhkarasarvasva, 176, 177. 

Alamkara, 214. 

Alamkdradambara, 75. 

Alberuni, *261, 524. 

Albuquerque, 235, 236, 619. 

Alexander, 189. 

Invasion of India, 254, 255. 

Alexander Sharpey, 619. 

Al—Krom, 31, 32. 

Allahabad High Court, 740. 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra- 
gupta, 460. 

Allaud-din, 159. 

Allaud-din Khilji, 517, 695. 

Alsdorf, L. — 

A new Version of the Agadadatta 
Story, 281-299. 

Altindische Grammatik — Wackernagel, 
J. 537 ff, 722. 

Amarahosa, 743. 

Amaravatl Reliefs, 544, 546, 547, 549, 
550. 

Amdtya Sutra Daiicjanayaka, 42. 
Amazon! te beads of Ur. ruins, 26. 
American Oriental Society, 466. 
Amitabha, 23. 

Amitayya, 417. 

Amrta, 420. 

Amuktamalyadd (Poem by Kri§nadeva 
Raya), 323. 

Anahilapatana, 581. 

Anaimalai Inscription, 363. 

Sastri's Reading and Remarks, 366, 

Aiyar’s Emendation, 366. 

^Rao’s Interpretation, 366. 

Anandabodha, 433 f, 461, 462. 
Anandabodha Yati, 460. 

Anandatirtha Madhva, 523. 

AnanatfancC, Fatkas of, 216. 

Andtma — VSda^pre-Buddhistic, 141. 
Anderson, Dr., 624. 

Andreas, F. C., 537. 

Anekdrtha Samgraha (by Hemacandra), 
559. 


Angirasa, 144. 

KevcUa^ 144, 145, 146. 

Angria Brothers, 118 , 123 . 

^Laxmibai, 119. 

— Sambhaji, 118. 

Vessels of, 124. 

Anguttara-Nikdya, 139, 140. 

Anjta, 1(X). 

Anselm, Captain, 121. 

An. Shu. Kao, 473. 
antara, 81, 82. 

Antaraghara — by Bapat, P. V., 81-82. 
antarik^a, 107. 
antaryak^a, 107. 

Anthia, 280. 

Antidoron, 538, 540. 

Antiochos I, 196. 

Antonio de Brito Freire--a Portuguese 
Captain, 125. 

AnU'Bhd$ya-T'tkd, 435. 436. 
Anu-Jayatirthavijaya, 429. 
anumdna, 493, 494. 
anupubbena, 139. 

Anuradhapura, 29. 

Anvaya Vydpti, 499. 

Apabhraip^f 17. 

Dohas in, 21, 22, 23. 

Apabhraip^ & Marathi Metres 399. 
Apabhramsa and Marathi Metres,— by 
H. D. Velankar, 215-228. 

Apabhraip^ Poets — ^Their Peculiarities, 
215, 219, 225. 

Apajiram Dabholkar, 249. 

Apa. Metres, — Talageya Vrttas (Matrii 
Vrtta), 217, 219, 224. 

Apa. Metres, — Varieties of, 221, 222. 
Apararka, 741. 

Apastamba, 386. 

Aprayojaka Sahka, 497. 

Arabia Felix by Bertram Thomas, 24, 
624. 

Arak ereya Bonkeya Nay aka, 417. 

Arati, 227. 

Aravelly Range, — Pariyatra Mt., 243. 
Archa?ological Department of the Go- 
vernment of India, 637, 641. 

Arden, A. H. 

A Progressive Grammar of Common 
Tamil, 109. 

Aradhacatu$padi Ovi (Velankar), 217. 
Ardha-Magadh! 401. 

Ardhamagadhi canon, 130. 

Arittanpatti Inscription, 363. 

Arrittanpatti Inscriptions, 367, 368. 

Sastri's Readings, 367, 368. 

Aiyar’s Emendation, 368, 369. 

Rao’s reading, 368, 369. 

Arjuna, 460. 

Arjunadeva, 693. 

Arjunayanas, 460. 

Arjundyanas : Prdrjunas— by Law, B.C. 
460. 

Arthadambara, 75. 

Art of 

figure weaving, 378. 

cotton braids, 378. 
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Art of figure Weaving of, — text woven in 

the braid, 379. 

Art of letter weaving, 379, 380, 381., 

last specimen of Saivaite type, 381. 

next specimens, 379. 

two more specimens, 381. 

Art of ornamental weaving, 381. 

Printing of letters on the cloth, 

381. 

Art allied to Paintings from Western 
India, 377. 

Arts 

specimen dealing with art of letter 

writing, 377. 

Aruiii, Auddalaka, father of Naciketas, 
47, 50, 51. 

Arya-huddha-bhumi, V ydkhydna, of 
Silabhadra, 6. 

Asanaya (of Death), 44, 

Asat * Undifferentiated' ‘Formless' In- 
caixible of Perception by the Senses tn 
Vedic Prose -hy Han ns Oertel, 317- 
321. 

Asat — Three meanings, 317ff. 

Asavas, 139. 

Ashi Vanguhi, 628. 

Asita Mohan v. Nirode Mohan, 740. 
Asf)ka, 150, 189, 519. 

Edict of, 376, 576. 

Inscription found at, 192f, 596. 

Brahmagiri, 596. 

Jatinga-Rameswara, 596. 

Sidda pura, 596. 

Pillar of, 519. 

Records of, 596f. 

— -Rock inscription II, 190. 

Assamese, 259, 260. 

Enclitic Definitives, 572. 

Explanation of the word— langu- 
age, 259. 

personal affixation of the terms of 

relationship, 570. 

Plural Suffixes equated to Austric 

formation, 571. 

Post- positional affixes, 572. 

A§tadh>^y], 386, 387, 451, 456. 

the original text of. 562. 

Asm as, 100. 

Asvagho§a, his fondness of forming de- 
sideratives, 555, 557. 

Asvalay'ana, 386. 

Atharvan, 630. 

Atharvaveda-Prdtisdkhya, 384, 387. 
Atisrdkfih. 83. 

Atman, 107. 

Atman (avikrta), 206. 

Atmasukha, 706, 708. 

commentary of, 700. 

Atmasukha, (commentator of Laghu Yo- 
gavdsi^fha), 698. 

Atreya, 436, 

Aufrecht, 441, 461, 462, 681, 683. 

Cata, cata„ 462. 

Augustine, 95. 

Augustus, 267. 

Aurangzeb, 444, 520. 


Austric Substratum in the Assamese 

Language, by B. Kakati, 259-265, 570, 

572. 

Austronesian Speech, 30. 

Auta, 217. 

Autathya Gautama, 144. 

Avidyd^ 83. 

Avijja, 139, 140. 

Avijnapti, 69, 70ff. 

Corporal, 69f. 

definition of (by Sarhghabhadra 

and Vasubandhu), 71, 70f. 

Tabular analysis of, 72. 

— — Three spheres of activity, 72. 

Vaibha§ika view of, 70. 

Aviffiapti-rupa, 69, 70, 71, 73. 

Twofold character of, 69. 

Definition of, 70, 71. 

Avimukta Tattva, 404. 

-Colophon of, 404. 

Avyakta, 106. 

Awadhi word, 397, 398. 

Ayasma Na-lo-tho (Narada) a quotation 
Irom, 599. 

Ayeen-i-Akbari, 519. 

Ayyubite Government, 618. 

Azahar, .4./)., 110. 

Azes II, 272. 

B 

Babar, 516. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, 626, 627. 

Babi (ruler of Junagadh), 586. 
Babylonian Seals, 640. 

Bactria, 196, 197. 

Badruddin, 618. 

Bacchi, Dr. P. C. I. 

Bagwell, 124. 

Bahadur Shah, 444. 

Bahlikas (Bactrians), 189. 

Bahma-dijja, (Brahma-deya), 246, 247. 
B^uvali, 420. 

Bdlambhatti, 404. 

Balavabodha of Tryambaka, 223. 
Baldridge, Adam, 666. 

Balera plates of Mularaja I, 742. 
Balakrishna, Dr. 465. 

Ballalasena, 522, 523. 

Balto-slavonic Language, 632. 

Baijabhatta, 74, 75. 

Banas, 245. 

Banavasi grant, 144. 

Bandhuvarman, 143. 

Banerji, R. D., 637. 

Banian, 34. 

Bankot, 123. 

Bantu, 27. 

Banu, Ma'an — The, 618. 

Banu Mahdi, 618. 

Banu Zayyads, 618. 

Bapat, P. V. — Antaraghma, 81, 82. 
Bappadandadhipa, 414. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., date of Gaudapada 
by 526. 

Baron Stael Holstein, 268. 

Barros, 236, 
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Barua, Dr., his studies of Barhut sculp- 
ture, 544. 

Basava, 420. 

Basava & Bijjala, 421. 

Basavadaptjanatha, 417. 

Basavalingayya, M. S., 404. 

Basavanna Dandanayaka, 417. 

Basavayya Nay aka, 414. 

Bassein. 123, 124. 

— ^the Blockade of, 124. 

Batihagarh Inscription of the Damoh, 
460. 

Beal, (Romantic Legend of Sakya Bud- 
dha), 550. 

Bedars & the Minas, 322 ff. 

Belagami Record, 244. 

Benarsidas, the poet, 520. 

Bendre, V. S. — My Rest arch in Europe, 
405-407, 591. 

Benfey, Theodor, 537. 

Bengal Tantrism, New phase of, 13. 
Benveniste, 402. 

Bernier, 519. 

Bessos, 192. 

Bhadarwahi, 110. 

Bhdgavata 522, 528. 

—Date of, 523ff. 

— Divisions of, 522. 

— Evidences to prove that the Bhaga- 
vata Puraua mentioned in Da- 
nasagara is the present ^aga- 
vata, 523. 

— quotations by Ballalasena, Madha- 
vacarya, Govindananda, Raghu- 
nandana & Gopalbhatta, from, 
522. 

The Bhdgavata Purdr^a, by Rajendra 
Chandra Hazra, 522, 528. 
Bhagavadgitd, 59, 523, 

— Inte^lations in, 62f. 

— Persian translation of, 745 stanzas, 
of, 67. 

Riddle of, 67. 

— Suddha Dharma Mandal of, 62. 
Bhagavadgltd-parvan, 68. 

Bhdgavata purdi^a, 249 ff. 
Bhagavata-pura^a, 523, 527. 
quotations from, 527. 

— in Adbhutasagara, 527. 

— in Madhvacarya’s commentary on 
the Bhagavad-glta, 527. 

— in Haribhaktivilasa, 527. 
Bhdgavata-Tdtparya, (Chalari Narasim- 
hacarya), 669. 

Bhairavadevi of Gerossapa, 521. 
Bhdmaha, 74, 471. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 460, 465, 
Bhandarkar, D. R., 142 f. 

— A List oj the Inscriptions of North 
India, 142f. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 

— Purvd, 142, 143. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
466. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 466. 

Bhanu (King of Bubhritpalli i.e., 
Ghumli), the same as Bhana, 581. 


Bhagwanlal Indraji, 243. 

Bharana Inscription (V. S. 1327), 693. 
Bharata Muni, 345f, 471. 

Bbaratamayya, 420. 

Bharhut and S^chi reliefs, 544. 

Bhaskara, 440, 441. 

“Bhaskara, Setukara,” 683 
“ Bhaskarakaptha ", a commentator, 461. 

— Bhdskari, a work of, 461. 
Bhaskarakaotha’s comn^entary on the 
Yogavdsi^tha, 462. 

Bha§ya of, 436. 

— Bhaskara. 436. 

— Ramanuja, 436. 

— Samkara, 436. 

— Yadavaprakasa, 436. 

Bha§yadipika, (Jagannatha Tirtha),674, 
677, 678. 

Bhatta. 437. 

Bhattacharya, Dr. Binoytosh, 2, 382, 
573. 

Bhattacharya, Bhabatosh. Raghunanda- 
fta’s lndebtednebi> to Candcsvara, 534, 
535. 

Bhattarakas, 519. 

Bhaiiojicfik^ita, 453. 

Bhatioji Dik§ita -- Pahcavindatmata- 
Samgraha, 146. 

Bhatioji- Kuttanam iGiri Suri), 668. 
Bhavanagara Stale, 576. 

Bhavani, 404. 

Bhdvasarngraha an anonymous Treatise 
on Horoscopy composed a]Ur A.D, 
1587 by Patkar, M. M., 745. 
Bhayatrdnopdya, 5. 

Bheddbheda, 207. 

— doctrine, 208. 

Bherandanagali and Drohara malla , — 
Two measuring rods, 420. 

Bhillama, 414f. 

Bhilis, after A.D. 1818, 335. 

— Figuring in the traditional history of 
Rajputana, 322. 

- In Maratha times, 323. 

— In pre-Maratha times, 322. 

- Nayakas, agreement with, 332. 

-Paffi, 328. 

— Results of conciliation & repression 
of. 332. 

—Rights of, 331. 

Bhds of Maharastra by R. N. Saletore, 
322-336. 

Bhi^maparvan, 62. 

—MSS. of, 67. 

—Problem of 1 1/2 Slokas, 62. 

Bhoja, 471, 472. 

Bholanath v. Emperor, 740. 

Bhu^onakdra, 436. 

Bhusuku, (or Rautu), another name of 
Santideva, 7. 

Bhutambili (Modern Ghumli), 687. 
Bhdmati, 437. 

Bhuyas, 77. 

Biharilal, (Hindi poet), 685. 

Bihari verb, conjugation of, 571. 

Bijapur Sultan. Ismail Adil Shah. 239. 
Bijjala, 411, 413. 
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’V^ikrama of Malwa) 622. 
Bilal Yasir Mohamed, 618. 

Bills -Samudra & Sdgar, 463. 

Bindusara, 189. 

Bir Ileramast, 621. 

Birth of Indian Psychology, by Mrs 
Rhys Davids, 77. 

Bittiga Visnuvardhana, 421. 

Bloch, Jules, 117. 

— Sanskrit-et-Dravidien, 117. 
Bloomfield. L., 103. 

Bodhibhadra, 12. 

Bodhibhagya, 9. 

Bodhicaryavatara of ^ntideva, the Ma 
hayanist, 6. 

Bodhicitta- work on by Mai?ipada, 17. 
Bodo ^Tibeto-Burman Languages), 570, 
.571. 

--Prefixes of, 572. 

Boethllv^.k, 77. 

Bohme, 103. 

— his “three principles”, 103. 
liombay Field Club, 466f. 

Bonaventure. 208. 

Brahman, 39, 41. 

Brahmapa C^akya, 191. 

Brahmanas,- 

Darola, 145. 

- gotraW^^, 1 16. 

- 'id<*ntified with Atman, 104. 

- Khedat-al, 141. 

Maharastra, 145. 

Modh, 144. 

- Nagar. 145. 

- Namutiri, 146. 

-Para Brahman, 103 

Br^mapa poet — Rudrabhatta» 424. 

- (author of Jagannatha Vijaya), 424, 
423. 

Brahmasiitra, II. 2-28, 207. 

The Brdmhi Inscriptions «/ South India 
by C. Narayan Rao, 362, 376. 

Bramhi Script, 36. 

Bramhi Inscriptions. 362f. 376. 

- 'Disaission on, 376. 

Conclusion from, 376. 

Bramhodya Style, 208, 

Brahui, 110, 116. 

Brhad-Bana, 240. 

Brhad- fayatirthavijaya, 429. 
Bvhadgaccha, 691. 

Brhaspati. 741. 

Bfhat Samhitd, 460. 

- the author of. 460. 

Bfhat Yogavdsi$tha, 697, (or Yogava- 
si^fha Mahardmdyana) , 708. 

Brown, W. Norman— A Manuscript of 
the Sthanahga-Sutra, Illustrated in the 
early Western Indian Style, 127-129. 
Brua\ 653. 

Brucmann, K., 181. 

Bsam-Ye, Monastery of. 8. 

Bstan-hgyur, 1. 

Buddha, 

^birtli of. 546, 547. 

— Life of, 544, 551, 553. 
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—Sermon (First) of, (Parallel analysis 
of the contents of the versions 
of), 473f. 

— ^Tibetan & Chinese versions of, 550. 
— Words of, 96. 

Buddha^Carita {Asvaghosa), 544 f. 
Buddha and Mara, 56. 

Buddhi^ 105. 

Buddhism, 138. 

Buddhism in the Kdthaka Upanisad, by 
Helmuth Von Glassenap, 138-141. 
Buddhist Agama, 20. 

Buddhist ascetics, 576. 

Buddhist canon, 475. 

Buddhists, Sacred books of, 138. 

Buddhist Sutra, 1. 

Buddhist Tantra, 1. 

The Buddhist Tantric Literature (Sans- 
krit) of Bengal, by S. K. De, 1-13. 

Dr. Buhler, 142, 558, 742, 743. 

Buist, Dr. 626. 

Burkhardt, Jacob, 537, 540. 

Burgess, 578. 

Burgess & Cousens, {List of Antiquari- 
an Remains in the Bombay Presiden- 
cy), 576. 

Burton, Sir R., 625. 

Bu-Ston, the Tibetan Historian, 70. 

— Chos-hByung of, 70. 


C 


Cahamana family, 691. 

Caltyas, 26. 

Cakrapalita, 189. 

Calcutta High Court, 740. 

Calderon, 58. 

Calliope, 273. 

Calukyas (of Anahilpafapa) , 581. 
Calukya Mularaja, 579. 

Calukya Siddharaja, 579. 

Calukya Somesvara, 531. 

Calukya Vijayaditya, 245. 
Camu-dhvamasopdya, 5. 

-Canaka of Magadha, 10. 

Canakya, 191, 255, 256, 257, 741. 
Candesvara. 534. 

—Works of, 534. 

Candia, 188. 198. 

— Candragupta, I or II. 188. 

— Candravarman, 188. 

Candra 

— identification of, 188. 

—in the Meharauli inscription, 192. 


Candragaccha, 687. 
Candra-gomin, 

— The grammarian, 5. 
—The Logician, 5. 

— The Tantric, 5. 
Candragupta, II, 243. 
Candragupta— Maurya, 189, 


194, 


55, 257. 
idrasingji, 689. 
idravarman-Candra, 188. 

)e Route— discovery of, 619. 
^PELER, 609. 
jtain Anslam, 121. 


254, 
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Captain Lewis, 123. 

Carnatic Rajah, 123. 

Carpani, E. G. — A Sanskrit Index to 
the Chdndogya Upani^ad, 181, 187, 609, 
615. 

Casrsten Niebhur — a Danish Traveller, 
619. 

Carvaka, 493. 

Car y dear y a, 13. 

Catalogue of Gopala Vilas Library, 439. 
“Catalogue of Indian Collection, Mu- 
seum, Fine Arts, Boston, Part IV. 
Jaina Paintings and Mss., 1924.*' 
COOMARASWAMI, Dr. A. K., 378. 

The Catalogue of Mysore O. L., 436. 
Catherine, St. of Genoa, 79. 
Catmadhydyibhasya. 384. 

Caturddhydyikd of Saunaka, 384. 
Catu^padis, 216, 222. 

— Ardha, 222. 

— Ardhasama, 227. 

— Matra, 216. 

— Varna, 216. 

Catuislokh 381. 

Cavda family. 691. 

Chalari Nrsirhhacaiya, 439, 669, 670. 

— Works of, 669, 670. 

Chalari Saipkarsanacarya, 429, 670. 

— works of, 670. 

Chalari §e§acarya, 670. 

— works of, 670. 

Chdlukyas, 151, 409f, 412, 424. 

— Eastern, 154. 

—of KalyapI, 153. 

Chandahpayu§a ( MLsra J agannatha ) , 

681. 

Chandogya Uj^msad, 77, 541. 
Chandomahjari, 685, 

Chandramauli, — Minister of Vira Ballala, 
II, 422, 424. 

Chandravalli inscription, 241, 245, 
Chandra valli record, 244, 245, 

Chanhu Daro, 275. 638. 

Chaplin, William, 335. 

Charpentier, J., 286f. 

Chatterji, S. K., Dr. 110, 570, 722. 
Chattopadhyaya. 384, 455. 

Chaturvedi, S. P., 

— On the Original Text of the A§ta- 
dhyayi, 562-569. 

Chaturvedi, S. P. Papini and I?k~Pra- 
tisakhya, 450-4.59. 

Chaudhuri, Prof, Ray, 460. 

Chaul, 119, 120. 

Choul, 121. 

Chera, 418. 

Chera dominance in South India, 149 
Chera Kingdom, 148. 

und^ Rajaraja, 152. 

Chengalva Mahadeva, 421. 

Chesney. 622. 

Chikka Bammata. 414. 

Chimaji Appa, 123. 

Chitna 640. 

Chindd-mi (Sk.) 

Indo-European antecedent of, 633, 

636, 


Chinese annals, 272. 

Chinese Pilgrims, 1. 

Chij5en Akanuma, 599. 

Chola Chalukya struggle, 153. 

Cholu ascendency, the establishment of, 

152. 

Chola empire, 154, 161. 

‘ Chola Kamala Kanjapriya a title to 
Narasimha, 418. 

Chola Kingdom, 150, 151. 

Chola MahkdevI, a queen, 426. 

Cholas, 409 f, 412. 

Christovao de Figueiredo, 235 f. 

embassy de Figueiredo, 236. 

Cintra Prdsasti, 586 f. 

Citsukha, 433. 434, 442. 

Tattvapradtpikd of, 434. 

Cifsuhht. 436. 

Cittappa, a forgotten Sanskrit poet of 
Bhoja's Court, by E. V. Vira Rac.ha- 
vacharya, 300-316. 

Cittapds Date, 301 f. 

Cittapa Refer cnees to, in Teluguc Lite- 
rature, 302 f. 

Cittapa, Verses of. gleaned^ from the an- 
thologies & works on “ Sahitya ”, 301- 
316. 

Classical Mariithi Poetry. 219. 

Cobb, Captain, 6.57. 658. 6.59 660. 

Cobb and Ayres. 6.57, 658, 661. 

Coke. Sir Edward, 653. 

Colabbo ( — Kolaba). 120 
Colamandala or Coromandel, 276 
Colas, 275. 

COLEBROOKE. 404. 

Comm, of- 

Vijayinda, 442. 

Raghavendra, 442. 

— Vede^ Satyarwlha, 442. 
Commodore Lewis, 118. 

Commodore, 124. 

Concepts of Riti and Guna bv P. C 
Lahiri (Reviewed by D. K. Kelkar), 
471. 

Conversion of Nanda ( Amaravati relief 0 . 
557. 

C(‘K>MARASWAMY, A. K., 43, 83, 199, 346, 
378, 382, 544. 

Notes on Katha rpani^^d, 43 56. 

83. 108. 199. 213. 

Correa, 235 f. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes, 31. .35. 36. 
CousENS— Revised Test of .Anliauarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidenev, 
687. 

Croiset. 280. 

Histoire de la Littcrature Grecque, 

280, 

Cudasama family. 578, 579, 580. 692. 
Cudasama King, 730. 

D 

Pahala (Country), 573. 
Dajabal-al-Manzak, 31. 

Dalal C. D., 539, 560. 

Dalcado, Mgr., 400, 
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Dalmeyda, Prof., 280. 

Damanakapura, 573. 

Damanidevi, 573. 

Damascene. 103, 213. 

Danasagara Ballalsena, 523. 

Danasila, 11. 

Dancing of Ancient Hindus, 345. 
Dandng, 346. 

Elements of, 346. 

DaiKianayaka Brahmadeva of Banavase, 
413. 

Dapejin, 74. 75, 76, 214, 471, 472. 

‘ Dantamuliya ” — Interpretation of, 722. 
Dante, 204. 

Daood Abdul Majid, 618. 
Dar^naprak^, 223. 

Dasavaikalika, 130-137. 

Das, Govinda, 404. 

Date of composition and authorship of a 
well-known verse in Sansknt— by 
Hiralal R. Kapadia. 340-341. 

‘ Date and Place of origin of Yoga- 
\*;asistha.” (A paper read before Orien- 
tal Conference, Baroda, 1933), 697 
Dayladas. 445. 

Death, 43-48, 52, 53. 

- --Progeny of, 44. 45. 

Sacrificial animals of, 44, 45. 

- -- duties of, 44, 45. 

Debrunner, Albert. 

- -Jacob Wackernagel, 601-608. 
Debrunner. Prof, 539 

De, J. C.. Dutch and English Piracies in 
Eastern Waters and their Effect on the 
Company’s Trade with India (1620- 
1661), 649-666. 

De, Prof. S. K.. 214, 466. 

De S. K. — A note on the Gaudi Riti, 74- 
76. 

De, S. K,~ ITie Buddhist Tantric Lite- 
rature (Sanskrit) of Bengal, 1-23. 

The Derby, 121. 

— The Stor>’ of its capture, 121 ff. 
Desala, Sahghapati, 730. 

Descriptum of Illu.stralwtjs in the Sve~ 
tambara Jain Mss., 128. 

Desiftana, 423. 

Dc.s?«Jmflw^/a--Bikaner Ms. of. 558, 
559, 561. 

Desinamximaia of Hemacandra, 558. 
Dkussen, 77, 106. 

Devadutokta Samhita, 462, 698. 

Devala, 535. 

quotation from, 535. 

Devaija 421. 

Devapabhafta. 523. . 

Devanagan character, its use in inscnp- 
tions, 588. 

Devas, 102, 2a3. 

Devendra, 286 f. 

Dnn Bhagavata. 522, 523. 

Devi Setti. 412. 422. 

Dhamloj In.scription, 739. 

Dhammapala, 82. 

DhammiJtahifi(ii. 281, 291, 296. 297. 
Dhanapala— Prakrit Dictionary written 
by, 558. 


Dhara, 725. 

“ Dharma ”, 138, 139, 140. 

Dharmacakra, 472. 

Dharmacakrapravartanasutra, 473, 484. 

Comparative notes on, 487* 

Translation of, 489. 

Dharmacakrasutra, 473, 476. 

— ■ — Translation of, 479. 

Dharmalak§ana School, 70. 

Dharmdmrta — ^by Nayasena, 425. 
Dharmapada— also called Gundarioada, 
23. ‘ ‘ 

Dharmapravartanam in Abhini§kramana- 
sutra, 481. 

Dharmarasi, 725. 

Dharmasutra of Apastamba, 386. 
Dharmasutras, 740. 

Dharma^stravicara, 534. 

Dharanikosa, 197. 

Dhdtupdtha, 567. 

Dhondji, 118. 

Dhruva Padas or the Sthayi— traced 
back to Ardhasama Catu§padis, 216. 
Dhumali-Tala. 218, 227, 228. 
Dhvanydloka, 471, 472. 

Dialects, 

Iranian, 110. 

Indo- Aryan, 110. 

Die Lehre der Jaincs, by Walther 
ScHUBRiNG, (reviewed by A. M. 
Ghat age), 469. 

Dictionary — Apte’s, 82. 

Difference between tz and « in M:3la- 
yalam, 717. 

Difference between h and n in Old Tamil, 
718. 

Digamabaras, 517. 

Digby, 650. 

Dignagas. 128. 

Diksita, Bhattoji, 668. 

Dikshit. Rao Bahadur K. N., 465. 
Dipdi, 225 f. 

— T>\xi^\<iDindima (Sk.), 226. 


Diodotus of Bactria, 267. 

)ionysius, 97, 205. 

)ipamkara. Srijnana, 7, 9. 

Phipil of Jetari, 9. 

)ipaiiikara Srijnana,— his Tibetan title, 
i\tisa 9 

High Priest of Vikramsila and Odan- 

tapuri, 9. r u ^ j 

)iscussion of the problem of food , 
“ houses ” and ” nights ”, 44-46. 

(see Death — Etc.) 

)ISKALKAR, D, B. 

—Inscriptions of Kathiawad, 576, 590, 
fiOfi. 724. 739, 


r^aracandra, 11. 

^ANji. P. C., 37. 

—The text of the Laghu Yoga- 
Vasi§tha, 697-715. 
ira {dabir)., 742, 743. 
vydvadma, 550. 

kshitar, V. R. Ramachan^a.-Ra3a- 
iharma in the Saunakiya, 337-i5rfy. 
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Doctrine of exemplarism— Vedic and 
Christian, 55. 

Doctrine of Sphota, 437. 

, 110 . 

Doha-cmydgitikadjU of Kila-pada, 23, 
Dohdkosa — 

of Kr^oa, 21, 

of Saraka, 22. 

Dcx^as (or defects) of poetry, 471. 
Dramila Samgha, 43. 

Dranima (Coin), 589. 

Dravidian, 

primitive, 116, 117. 

northern, 116. 

Dravidian speeches— non-litcrary. 716. 
Dresden period, 58. 

Dr?iivdda, 287. 

Dukkha, 140. 

Dukkha saddha, 140. 

Di^ff, Grant, 325, 335, 

Dungarsinha, 736. 

Durson, John, 664. 

Dutch and English P^iracics, in Eastern 
Waters and their eflect on the Com- 
pany’s trade with India (1620-1661). 
—by J. C. De.. 649-666. 

The Dutch Fleet, 125. 

Dvaita Vedanta, 428. 

Dvaita View, 438. 

Davitism of Madhva Religion of. 421. 
Dwamusydyattas, 146. 

Dzonnagiri, 597. 

Dzonnagiri, (Suvamnagiri) records, 597. 
E 

Early Western Indian Style of Paintings, 

-best period of, 128. 

Echala Devi, 409. 

Echo- words in Toda by M. B. Emene.\u. 
109-117. 

Echo- words, 109, 110. 

Eckhart, 87, 92, 95, 98, 202, 2U5, 2(^7, 
213. 

Etjavara Rachayya Nayaka, 417. 
Edcerton, Franklin, 

^Jacob Wackernagel, 539, 

Edgerton, Prof. F., 202, 466, 536. 
Ekanath, 219, 221, 223. 

Ekasruti — (Same nionotonous way of re- 
citation), 565, 568. 

Ekasruti-pdtha. 566, 568. 

Elements af Hindu Iconography by T. 

A, Gopinathrao, 529. 

Elusium, 102. 

Embassy of the Jesuit Fathers, 234. 
Emeneau, M. B. 

Echo words in Toda, 109-117. 

Empyrean, 102. 

Energy Shakti '*), 60. 

English, The, 119, 120, 121, 124, 
Ephesiaka of Ephesian History of Xeno- 
p)hon of Ephesus, 280. 

Epigraphia Jndica, 413. 

Epigraj^ical material from Kathiawad. 
577 ff. 

Epugraphical Report for 1915, 362. 


Epigraj^s, 363. 

General features of the sounds re- 
corded by the letters of, 363. 
Eternal Avatar, 210. 

Ethiopia, 34, 36, 280. 

Ethiopian Bible, 34. 

Etruscan tombs at Vulci, 640. 

Elm scans, 640. 

Eucraides, 273. 

Eudaemon Arabia, 617. 

Eudamus, 255. 

Euthydemus. 273. 

Evaluation of Sanskrit n in Kerala, 720. 
Evaluation of Sanskrit n in Tamil. 719, 
^Evolution of Awadni'* by Baburam 
Saksena. (reviewed by Siddheswar 
Varma), 645. 

Exhibit No. 1, ‘A * S. Bhimacur Pan- 
dit, supplied by, 429. 

Exhibit II, 430, 431. 

Exhibition, 591. 

Planning of. f>91. 
conditions of, 591. 

Exemplarist dtK'trine. 2(K5. 

Extracts from Govindcandra Madanapaia, 
‘ B 430. 

F 

Fakhruddin, 518. 

Farrukhsiyar. Kmpeior, 444. 

Fata Mtirgana. 58. 

Peer, M., 475. 

Firozabadi, 618. 

Ferrand, 28. 29, 32. 

Pick. 742. 

Firistah Account of Hrisiah, 229, 23t>. 
231, 239. 

First Sermon of the Buddha, the. by N. 

Aiyaswami Sastri. 473-492. 

Firoz Shah, 194, 

Fleet, Dr.. 409 ff. 

Fleet, Prof., 142. 

Fopchkr The PionetT in Buddhist Ico- 
nography, 544. 

Forbes, 578. 

Founders oj Vijayanogara by S. Sri- 
KANTAYVA, (reviewed by P. K. (.iooE), 
470. 

Frankfoict. Dr., 638. 

* Further Light on the Date of Yoga- 
vasi^jtha. (an article by P. C. Diwanji 
Poona Orient alht ( Ap. 1938), 461, 697. 

G 

Gacchdmi (Sk.). 

Indo-European antecedent of» 6^12, 
634, 636. 

Gacchati (Sk.), a32, 633, 6:16. 

Gadya Kat^dmria -by Sakalavidya 
chakravarti, 418, 

Gatkwad (family of), 583. 

Galava, 453. 
mnaha, 741. 

Gapda Para Brhaspati, 724. 725. 

Gaoda Para \3rabhadra. 724. 727. 
Gaodapeodcra Chenma Kifama Sahio^ 
414. 
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Gandhara Reliefs, 545, 548, 551, 552. 
Gandhika Joga, 690. i 

Gangadasa, (author of Chandomanjnrl) , < 

685. • I 

Gangetic Valley, 639. 

G\Nrx)LY, O. C. 

^Soiue Buddhist Sculptures in rela- i 

tion to some Buddhist Texts, 
544-553. 

GanguH. Suprakasa, 382. 

Garbe, 63 ff. 

Garbhari-pada, or Garbha-pada, -popu- 
larly called Gabhur Siddha, 23. 

Ctargya, 453. 

Garkkt, H.. 127. 

Gaspar Chanoca, 235 f, 238. 239 

Embassy of - Gaspar Chanoca. 

236. 

Tftc Gate oi Terns, (Bab-el-Mandcb). 
615. 

Gat has. 030.^ 

Gaiida Ahhinauda, 160 f., 697 ff, 701, 
7a3. 701. 707, 709. 

Gauda Margjj 71, or Gaiirh Riti, 74. /b. 
Ciaudapada. 524, 

Ciaildapada n j>2b. 

Karikas of. n. 526. 

,'iaudi t diction), 71. 

Gaudiya diction. 71, 

CiAl’RlSHANKAR. Pt., 110. 

Gautama, 138, 513 
Ciautama. Indrabhutn 1-9. 

GeickR. Profess^)r, 138 
Geigfr, Mrs.. 138. 

Ghanaki^ri, 227, 228. 

Ghmace. M.— A note on Itkala- 

paya, 342-343. 

Ghat.ace. a. M. Parallel passiiges in 
the basvaikahka and the .Acannga, 
130-137. 

(Jhatage a M. Review on Die Lehrc 
der Jainas of Walihor Sci.i'brring, 

Gantoly^^O. C. Some Buddliirt 

lures in Relation to some Buddn.a 
Texts, 544-553. 

Gheria, the Chief of, 1*-1- 
Ghori, Sultan lilohammad. 51/. 

Ghosh. Dr.. 450, '‘ 51 - 1s3. > _4»n- 
GHO.SH. JoErndra Chandra. GoUa and 
Pravaras of the Ka^mbas 1-D-VH). 
GHasH .loRendra Chandra PurtiaRin 
and Uddiyaoa. 573-^575. 

Girinagara. 189. 

Gltd-bhd^ya-Prameyadiptka, 440. 
Gifflgordncfei, 377. 

Gita, Original, 63, . 

Gitarthasamgraha of Abhmava Gupta, 

524. 

Gita Tai^rya NySvadipikd.Ul. 
Glassenap. Hclmuth von Buddhii-m 
the Kathaka Upani§ad. 138-141. 
GtASSKNAP, Prof. Helmiith wn 516, 

his remarks on the mutual rdation 

of Jainas & Mohamedans, Sib. 


*gm-skho, (Sk, gacchdmi), 636. 

Godbole, 227. 

Code, P. K.. 575. 

Code, P. ,K.— An Illustrated Manuscript 
of the * Bhagavata-Purapa copied in 
A.D. 1648, 249-253. 

C^DE, P. K.— The Oldest dated Manus- 
cript of the Desinam-amala of Hema- 
candra dated September 1241 (A.D.), 
558-561. 

Code P. K. Review on Founders of 
Vijayanagara, by S. Srikantayya, 470. 
Code P. K. A work on Prosody by Misra 
Jagannatha, called “ Chandabplyusa ’* 
and its probable date, 681-685. 

Goethe, 58. 

Goha, The King of the Bhils, 322. 

Gohel family of Bhavanagar. 689. 

Gohel family (History of), 576, 580 f. 
Gohil5te, 322 f. 

Gajaventekdra, Dak§ina Chakravarti— 
A title of Vira Ballala, 418. 

GOKH.ALE, V. V., What is Avijhaptirupa 
(Concealed Form of Activity)? 69-73. 
Goldstucker. 567 note 4, 567. 

Gotra & Pravaras of the Kadambas by 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 144-146. 
’*Gm-Sko Versus * Gm-Skh5— by C. R. 

Sankaran, 632-636. 

Gondopharnes, 272. 

Gopalabhatta. 522, 528. 

quotations from Bhagavata by, 

528 

Gopal Vilas Library— the catalogue of, 
439. 

Gopicand Legend, 18. 

Gopinathrao, T. a., 529. 
Goraksanatha— disciple of Matsyendra- 
nattia, 18. 
gotTa, 144. 

Ahgirasa, 144, 145. 

Vaslstha, 144-145. 

Bharadwaja, 144, 145. 

Gotama, 144. 

Atri, 145. 

Kasyapa, 145. 

- — Agastya, 145. 

Visvamitra, 145. 

Jamadagni, 145. 

Gautama, 145. 

Atri, 145. 

Gotra-pravai a-nibandha-kadamham, 144, 

Gotra-pravara-viveka, 144. 

Governor of Mokka. 654. . 

Govindacandradeva, King, 429. 

Grandier, 30. 

GRASSMANN, pi. 534 

j Grhastharatnakara of CaDdesvara, 

glam?a^'*scrjpt. 719. 720. 

’ Snio1t!?&iKngSlladitya.743. 
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Greek Satraps, 255. 

Grierson, Sir George, 570. 

Grierson, Sir George A.. 376. 

Grimm’s Law of Germanic Sound-shift, 
634. 

Gujrati Language, 401. 

origin of, 588. 

Taking place of Sk. in writing 

inscriptions, 587. 

^usefulness of Kathiawad inscrip- 
tions for the history of, 587. 
Gupas (or excellences) of poetry, 471. 
Gunda inscription of Saka, 242. 
Guntert, Prof., 468. 

Guntert, Prof. Dr. Hermann, Wdrter 
und Sachen (reviewed by S. M. 
Katre, 468. 

Gupta dynasty, 188. 

H 

Hal^:vy, 34. 

Hallmark of man and religion, A. by 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 77-80. 
Handiqui, K. K. 

An Indian Prince in a Greek Prose 
Romance, 280. 

Hand Movements, 347. 

Fundamental Karapas of, 347. 

Hand Poses, 345, 352. 

Karanas illustrated, 352. 

Haoma, 628, 629, 630, 631. 

Haomas, 631. 

Haoma-Juice, 629, 630. 

Haors, 463. 

Hara Baraza. Mount, 629. 

Haraha, 276. 

Harappa, 638. 

Haraprasad, S. Sastri, M. M., 3(X). 
Haresvarastava, 461. 

Harihararya, 701. 

Hariprabha Suri, 687. 

Harita, 146. 

Harisvara, 424. 

Haritiputra, 144. 

Harivamsa, 525. 

Har^acarita, 214, 742. 

Har§avardhana, 74, 244. 

Hastas — ^by P. S, Naidu, 345, 361. 
Hasta, 345, 347. 

Hastas, 347. 

Classification of, 347. 

Hastas, 347f, 350, 353, 359. 

Asamyuta, 347, 348ff. 

Asamyuta illustrated, 353. 

^Description of, 348ff, 350ff. 

Sarh3mta, 347, 350ff. 

Samyuta illustrated, 359. 

Hasta and Mudra, 345. 

Connotation of, 345. 

Havesy, 24. 

Hazra, Rajendra Chandra, 

The Bhagavata F^urSpa, 522-528. 

Hedith~a giant, 621. 

Hegel, 57, 58. 

Hemacandra, 216, 400, 561 n. 1, 642. 
Qiandonu^sana ol, 216, 220, 225. 


Hemadri, 386. 

Heras, Tile Rev. H. 

-• — ^The “Kolikon” in Mohenjo Daro, 
275-279. 

Heras, The Rev. H. 

More about Mohenjo Daro, 637-641. 
Mermaeus, 265ff. 

Herukasadhana, 11. 

Hetvabhdsa, 513. 

types of, 513ff. 

Hevajratantra, 12, 

High Court 

Calcutta. 

Allahabad. 

Patna, 740. 

Hillebrandt, 194. 

Himyarites, 617. 

Hindu Mythology, 621. 

Hindustani, 397. 

Hiravijayasuri, 520. 

A Historical Exhibition. 465. 

History of Dharmaj^stra, 404. 

Histarv of Dharmasdstra by P. V. Kane, 
534.' 

History of Kathiawad. (Social), 589. 
Hiuen-Tsiang, 196, 197, 261. 

Holmes. Edward, 78. 

Honnavve, 426. 

Hopkins, 67. 

Hornell, James, 27, 28, 29. 

Hoyj^las, 155, 156, 158. 1.59. 160, 162. 

175, 409, 411, 413ff, 417, 420, 421. 426. 
Hukkat, 31. 

Hultzch, 245. 

Humboldt, 59. 

Hume. R. E., 77. 181. 

Hunweet. 

a ginn, 621, 622. 

Hutton, 28. 

Hyder Ali, 521. 

Hymnes et Frier cs du Veda, bv I^iuis 
Renou, (reviewed by S. M. Katre), 
468. 

Hypothetical argument. 497f. 

Kinds of, 498. 

Hypothetical Syllogism. 498. 

Characteristics of, 498. 

I 

Ibn Al-Mujawar (an Arab). 31, 32. 
Ibn-el-Mojawar, 627, 

— his work entitled Tarikh-el-Muslabir, 
627. 

Ibn Mujawar, 622. 

Ibn Omer, 618. 

Iconography, 346. 

Buddhist, 346. 

Hindu, 346. 

Illustrated Manuscript, an, of the Bhaga- 
vata-Purapa copied in a.I). 1648 by 
P. K. Code, 249-253. 

Imad Rabi, 618. 

Images of persons not regularly possess- 
ing religious sanctity, 589. 

Imarn Mudaffar, 618. 

Implication, an, of the Bagavadgita rid- 
dle by F. O. Schrader, 62-68. 
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Inchbird— Captain, 118. 

— Captain James, 119, 120, 122, 123. 
Inctia Records Office. Table of General 
and Factory records at the, 594f. • 
Indian Academy of Arts and Letters, 
643. 

Indian Antiquary^ 576. 

Indian Cotton, iron & steel imported 
from Ariaca, 35. 

Indian Culture, 346. 

Indian History Congress, 465. 

Indian Languages, 399, 

Indian myths, 57. 

Indian Prince in a Greek Prose Romance, 
an - by K. K. Handiqui, 280. 

Indian teachings, 58. 

Indo- Aryan languages, 399. 

Indo-Germanic liguistics, 537. 

Indra, 55. 

Indrabhuti-King of Odyan, 16. 

Indus Civilisation period, 639. 

Indus valley, 637, 638. 

Inference, 493. 

Classification of, 497. 

Defects of, 501ff. 

Division of, 500. 

Inference in Dvaita Vedanta -by P. Na- 
ga Raia Rao. 493-515. 

An inscription in Damoh, 163 
Inscriptions of, 

- -- Gupta. 142-143, 

- -- Kudina, 142 

- Mandasor, 188. 

Mcharauli. 188. 

Susiinia, 188. 

Inscriptions of Kathiawad - bv D. B. 

Diskalkar, 676-590 686-696. 724-739. 
“Inserted clement” (TodaL 110-111. 

The Interpretation of Yasna Ha X. 
Horn Yaslit by Er\^ad Manek F. 
Kang a. 628-631. 

Iranian language, 632. 

Iron pillar near Qutb Minar— The Me- 
harauli inscription on. 188 
Irumgolas of Nidugal, 413. 

Kanavarman, 276. 

Isdvdsva Upanhad Bhasya-Tikd, 439. 
Ishkata, Mount, 629. , 

hhwari Prasad v. Rai Han Prasad, 740. 
Isis. 280. 

Islet of Sirah, 625. 

Ismail ’.\dil Shah, 229-230. 

Isvaradatta Mahak^trapa_, 243 
Uvarapratvabhiinavimarsim ot Aom- 
navagupta, 461. r»* n 

Iyengar. S. Krishnaswamy, Dr, uiwan 

Bahadur, 465, 


Jacobi. 281, 

Date of Gau(Japada by, 526. 

Jacc^i Commemoration Volume. 33, 
Jaa^ Wackemagel 

by Albert Deburnner, 601-608. 

by Franklin Edgerton. ^9. 

by Hanns Oertel, 540-543. 


JatJejas, (family of), 580, 582f 
Jadhav, B. V., 464. 

Jagaddala, Monastery of, 2. 

Jagaddala Vahara, 11. 

Jagaddeva — ^The Paramara King, 737. 
Jagannatha Tirtha, 673, 677. 

works of, 678. 

Jagannatha, 471. 

Jagannatha Vijaya^ 

by Rudrabhatta, 412. 

Jagatsimha (a feudatory of Vlradhava- 
la), 579. 

Jagmal — ^The Meher King, 687. 

Jahandar Shah, 444. 

Jaigad, 118. 

Jaina ascetics, 516. 

Jainas, 516, 517. 

during Mohamedan invasion, 521, 

of Gujarat, 129. 

^under Ghyasuddin Tughlaq, 517. 

Firozsha Tughlaq, 518. 

Khilji Kings, 517. 

Lodi Kings, 517. 

■ Mughal Dynasty. 519. 

Sura Dynasty, 519. 

Tughlaq Kings, 517. 

Jain, Kamta Prasad, Jainism, under the 
Muslim Rule, 516-521. 

Jainism under the Muslim Rule — ^by 
Kamta Prasad Jain — 516-521. 

Jain Maharastrl. 401. 

Jain (Sve.) MSS. of the 16th cent.. 127, 
128 

Jain Poets— Brahmasiva & Vrttavilasa, 
424. 

Jain Sadhus, 128. 

Jaitrasimha, 415. 

Jalamdhara, Guru of Gopicanda, 19. 
Jalandhara, 573, 514. 

Jalasaila, 574. 

Jaswantsingh I, Maharaja, 444 
Jatavarman Sundara Panqya, 155, 15p 
163ff. 

Jdti, 140, 505. 

types of, 505. 

Jatila (and Asvagho§a), 557. _ 

Jayaghosaxm (Poem by Sumatindra 
Ilrtha), 675. 

Jayak^^,’ Dr^’M. R. Federal Judge. 464. 
Jayananda Sun, 691. _ 

Jayantasiha, son of Tejapala, obO. 
Jayasimhadeva, 689. 

Jayasimha of Kupaka -his son Rav 
Varma Kulasekhara. 162. 

Jayaswal. Dr. K. P., 258, 3TO, 301. 
Tayanta (son of Somasimha), 724. 
Jayatirtha, 428f, 431, 435, 438-443, 493f, 
497-499. 513 
—Commentators of, 493. 

—Life and Career, A29, 432. 

—Two alleged epigraphs examined, 429 
— Works of, 433. 

jAYATiRTHA, Vijaya of Samkar§apacarya 

432, 670. 

Jehangir. Emperor, 520. 
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Jetari, 8, 9, 20. 

Sr., 9. 

Jr., 9. 

Jetharas (family of) most ancient among 
the Rajput families, 580. 

Jhalas (family of), 580. 

Jinacandra, 520. 

Jinasimha, 520. 

Jinn — Story of, 624. 

Jivaraja Papariwat, 521. 

Johari Santidasa, 520. 

Johnston, Dr., 557. 

Johnston, Sir Henry, 624, 625. 

JouRDAiN, John, 619. 

Journal of the Mythic Society, 404. 
Jhanasri-mitra, 1(). 

Jnana-Vdsi^tha (alternative title for La~ 
ghu Yogavdsi§tha) , 697. 

Jhanesvara, 218, 223. 

Jnanesvar, 218. 222, 223, 224. 

Jnanasri, 

Junagadh inscription, 10. 

of Rudradaman. 189, 

Justin, 189. 

account of, 254. 

fvararak^d-vidhi, 5. 

K 

Kadamba Mayurasarman, by Dines 
Candra Sircar, 240-248. 

Kadava Chieftain, 157. 

Kadavaka, 215. 

Kadava Perunjinga, 418. 

Kadamba Mayurasarman by Dines Chan- 
dra Sircar, 240-248, 
KddanibarhKathd-SaTa. 698. 

Kadambas, 144, 145, 240, 241, 244, 

Kadi Grant, 560. 

Kaiyata, 566, 569. 

Kakas, 460, 599. 

—territory of Kakapur, 460. 

Kakati, B., 

Austric substratum in the Assamese 
Language, 259-264, 570-572. 

Kakatiya, 154, 157, 158, 159. 
Kakusthavarman, 240. 

Kalachuris, 424, 427, 573. 

Kalachuryas, 4()9ff, 414. 

KaUdasa, 241, 259. 

Kalika I^raija, 522, 573, 574, 575, 
Kalingas, The, 191, 196. 

Kaiki Avatara, The, 463. 

Kalki Purdtyi, 463. 

Kalivarjya, 534, 535. 

Kallayya Nayaka, 414. 

Kdpa Sutra, 127, 128, 129. 

Kamabaksh, 444. 

Kamadeva, Kadamba ruler, 412, 416. 
Kamakhya, 259f, 573. 

Kamala Sila, pupil of Santideva, 8. 

Commented on Tattvasamgraha of 

^ntarak^ita, 8. 

Kamarupa, 259, 261, 573, 574. 

Kamasyaptib, 86. 

Kamayya D^anayaka, 417. 
KambmO’Gitikd, a collection of Dohas, 
by Kambatambara, 13. 
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Kambalambarapada (or Kambala), 12. 
Kammata Malli Setti. 422. 

Kaoada, 513. 

Kanaswa Inscription of Sivagana, 742. 
Kahclpura, 240. 

Kane, P. V., 404, 534, 535. 

Kane, P. V. — A note on the Kayasthas, 
740-743. 

Kanga, Edward Manek F. 

The Interpretation of Yasna 

Ha X Horn Yasht, 628-631. 
Kanha or Kanhu-pa (F. K, for Kfi^na 
or Kr§napa), 21. 

Kanhadadeva, 725. 735. 

Kanhoji, 120. 

Kdnlna-putras, 146. 

Kanishka, 268ff. 

Kapadia, Hiralal R. 

The Date of Composition and au- 

thori^ip of a Well-known 
in Sanskrit, 340-341. 

Karaoika, 742. 

Karantns, The. 742. 

Karma, 105. 

Karmanirnaya-Ti^d, 135. 

Karmari, Karmara or Kamari, a descend- 
ant of Virupa. 123. 

Karnalik Raja, 123. 

Kammati, 463. 

Karuhgalkudi. In.s:ription, 370. 

- - Aiyer’s emendation, 370. 

Rao's reading, 370. 

- Sastki’s reading. 370. 
KdTva-KdraftabhdvaStddhi 
— A work on Buddhist I-ogic, by 
Jhanasrimitra, 10. 

Kashagarh, 574. 

Kaslimiri, 110. 

Kasikakara, 454, 4f>6. 

Kasika-Karas The age of, <6(K) a.d. », 
564. 

Kd^ikd-vrfti, 564. 567. 

Kds(ha, 107. 

Ka^yapa, 453. 

Kathi trace of nilers), 58.3. 
Kdthaka-Vpani^ad, 138. 110. 
Kathdlak^ana T^kd, 435. 

Kathiawar, 189. 

Kathiawad Inscriptions. Muhammedan 
Period. 585f. 

Kathiawad inscriptions of 
.Adpokar, 735. 

Ajak, 580, 687. 

Anreii, 736. 

Avannia, 585, 

Beyt, 583, 586. 

Candrasar Lake, 582. 

Dhandiisar, 584, 587. 

Dhrol, 583. 

Div, 733. 

Dud^a, 686. 

Ghelana, 688. 

Ghumli, 580, 691. 

Girnar, 585. 587, 691, 692, 695, 735. 
Gopanath, 586. 

Goraj, 584. 

Gosa, 581. 
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Halvad, 582. 

Hampur, 582. 

Hatasni, 731. 

Jadeshvara, 583. 

Jamla, 583. 

Jasdan, 689. 

Jethva, 581. 

Jegadva, 582. 

Junagadh Revati Kunda, 585. 

Kansara (Kansari), 581, 694. 

Kan tela, 581, 691. 

Kheralli, 583, 737. 

Khoras, 579. 

Khonday, 582. 

Kua, 582. 

I-athodra, 692. 

Lodhrava, 589. 

Ix^Iiya^ia, 583. 

Mahiiva, 580ff. 687 
Mangrol, 581, 585, 730, 737. 

Miyani, 580, 688. 

Osa, 584. 

Parnala, 581. 

Patadi, 582. 

Porbandar, 693. 

Rampura, 582. 

Raijavav, 581. 

Raval. 581. 730. 

^atruanjaya Hill, 586, 730. 

Simroli, 586. 

Somanalha I^dan, 584, 586f, 695, 724, 
725, 726, 728, 738. 

Siilrapada, 729. 

Taranetar. v583. 

Than, 739. 

Vaja, 579. 

Vanthali, 585. 

Vartej, 582. 

Valavdar, .582 
Veraval. 584. 690, 724, 

Visavada, 580, 686. 

\Vadhv*an. 689. 694. 

Kathiawad -Mohammedan influence in 
584. 

Kathopani§ad * Notes on - 
First valli, 43-56. 

Second valli, 83-98. 

Third valli, 98-108. 

Fourth valli, 199-205. 

Fifth valli, 205-209. 

Sixth valli, 209-213. 


Katyayana, the Varttikas of, 569. 
Kaulajmna-Nirt^aya, 18. 

— (of Matsyendranath ) , 573. 

Kautilya Arthaidstra, 194, 460. 

Kautsa, 386. 

Kautsavyakarana, 383-387 ff. 
K.autsavyakarai?a, a Detailed Notice, by 
Sadashiv L. Katre, 383-396. 
Kavlndracarya Saraswati, 697. 

Kawi (or old Jawanese), 27. 

Kaynsthas, 740, 741, 742. 

Kdyavijhpti (corporeal act), 69. 

Kazi Aboo — Abdulla bin Ahmed Muh- 
rim, 626. 

— Kazi Muhrim, 627. 

Keith, Sir, A., 24, 25, 553. 

— On the racial character of Southern 
Arabs, 24, 25. 

Keliimalla, 426. 

Kelkar, D. K., Review on Concepts oj 
Rlti and Gum by P. C. Lahiri, 471. 
Keralaputra (Sk.), Cheraman (Tamil), 
148. 

Kerridge, 653. 

Qn. Ketala, 417. 

Kevala Bhrgus, 145. 

Khan, Abdulla Yaqub— A narrative and 
Critical History of Aden, 616-627. 
Khan, A. Y., 642. 
Khandana-Khandakhddya, 436. 
Khandanatraya, 441. 

KharaparikaSy 460, 599. 
cChare, G. H. — Abhila§itartha-Cintama- 
iji and Silaparatna, 529-533. 

Kharo§thi letters, 268, 270. 

Kharo§ihi legends, 270. 

Khengar, King, 737. 

Khoh plate of Maharaja Jayanatha, 743. 
Kholi, Sita Ram, 465. 

Khosla, R. P., 465. 

Khotan, 193. 

Khrisron-ide-bstan, King, 8. 

Khrista Purana, 220. 

Kibe’s theory, 463. 

Kielhorn, Dr., 240, 413, 537, 

Kienle. R. von, 468. 

Kieth and Burnell, 674. 
tvi-/-ki — An inserted element, HI. 
Kila-pada, descendant of Lui-pa, 23. 
KUur and Ki Avalavu, 370. 

Aiyar’s emendation, 370. 

Rao's reading, 370. 


K\TRE. S. L. 4.1*4^*. 

•~An eiirlier MS of the Avimuktatat- 
tva. 597-598. . 

— Kautsavyakarana, a detailed notice, 
383-397. 

Katre, S, M. 

— Epic lyat, 536. 

--Notes on Marathi Etymology, dVV- 

— Review on Hymnes et 

Veda by Louis Renou, 468. 

— Review on Wort^ und ^ 

Prof, Dr. Hermann GOntert, 

Katyayana, i45, 565. 

Katyayana, Comment («, 5o7. 


Sastri’s reading, 370. 

Kirandvalt, 441. 

Kirste, Prof., 268. , , . 

Kittel, F.— a Grammar of the Kannada 
Language, 109. 

Kleen. Miss Tyra, De, 345. 

Kolaba, 118. .no 

The family feud at, 118. 

— — ^invasion of, 125. 

l,^ss of, 126. 

Koli, 275. ^ ^ 

name of the city, 275f, < soli. 

— tribe, 275f. 

— -hen, 275f. 
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Kofikon, 276. 

^The “ Kolikon " in Mohenjo-Daro 

by Rev. H. Heras, 275-279. 
Kc^damana,— donee of the Cutu Sata- 
kari^i grant, 247. 

tCahgar Pullittangulam Inscriptions 

Sastri’s reading of. 372. 

Aiyar’s emendations, 372, 

Rao’s reading of, 372. 

Konkanabhyudaya (Sagari Ramadirya), 
671. 

Konkana Line of the Mauryas. the, 190. 
Konow, Prof. Sten. 265f, 268, 270, 571. 
Karis, 590. 

Ko^r, 190. 

Kotinagar (Modern Kodinar), 733. 

Koyil, 25«4. 

Kr^urgapa. 423. 
tCri§na(leva Raya, the Great, 323. 
Krishna, Dr. M. H., 245. 
Krishnacharya, T. R., 680. 
Krishnachariar, M., 685. 

Krom, 29, 30, 31. 

Hindoe-J avansche Geschkdenis of, 29. 
Kr§i)2^ or Kr^pa-pada, 13, 21. 

Kr§r^carya — ^author of a Dohakosa in 
Apabhramsa, 21. 

Kr§oa Deva Mya, 229fT. 

Kr§navarman I, 241. 

Kr^ijavarman, II, 244. 

Kttyaratndkara, 535, 

K§atnyas, 144, 145. 

K§emasiriiha, a king. 686, 

Kuen, H., 468. 

Kuhn, Ernst, 537. 

Kujula Kadphises, 265ff, 268f. 271, 273. 
Kukkuripada, 13, 15. 

Kula-synonymous with Sakli, 18. 
Kulkamis, 743. 

Kulottunga, I, 153. 

Kulottunga, III, 153, 154, 156, 413. 
Kulottunga, III and the PdndyaSf 153. 
Kumara Candra, 11, 

Kumaragupta, I, 143. 

Kumarapala, (Calukya King), 581. 
Kumdrapdlapratibodha, 28S, 
Kumd7ikd-Kka^4o, Skanda^purdtia, 574. 
KupdaJa Giri-Suri, 668. 

works of, 668. 

Kuntaka, 472. 

Kurma-Puraija, 525, 526. 
Kuru-dhamma-JMaka, 742. 

Kushapa Kujula, 265ff, 267ff. 
Ku^tha-eikitsopdya, 5. 

Kusumavali Kavya by — Deva Kavi, 
425. 

Kuvara Lakshmaijta, 418, 419. 

Kuvi, 109, 110. 


L 

Lady of the Mountain, 25. 

worship of, 25. 

Laghupo^lika— branch of the Tapaga- 
ccha, 561, «. 2. 

Laghu Yogavdskiha, 708. 


Laghu~Yogatfdsi$(ha, 710. 

line for revision of the text of, 710. 

Lajuka —■ ( -Lajjuka ) , 742. 

Lahiri, P. V,— Concepts of Riti and 
Gutta (reviewed by D. K. Kelkar), 
471. 

Lahndi, 110. 
uakkeynayaka, 416, 

Lak§imkara>-“ sister of King Ihdrabhuti 
of Odyan, 16. 

Lak§midhara, 522. 

Lak§minatha Tirtha, 667, 668. 
Lak§minidhi Titha, 672, 673. 

Lak:^m't~V ydkhydna, 404. 

LakuITsa I^supala School of Siva wor- 
ship. 586. 

Llldtihkam, 720. 

Lalitavistara, 473, 541, 551, 553. 

Lalldvdk, 461. 

Langdon, Prof., 639. 

Languages- - 
CcKirg, 116. 

Dravidian. 109, 110. 116, 117. 

- Indo- Aryan, 109. 

Kannada 116, 

Kolami, 116. 

— Kota, 116. 

Kuvi. 116. 

- -- Munda, 1<^. 

- - Kannada, 116. 

— Telugu, 116. 

Toda, 116. 

Lanka, 573. 

Lahkanandanatha 573. 

Lanka-puri, 574. 

L.^ssen. 191. 

Latiudra i -Modern I^-athodra), 693. 

Law, 139. 

Law, B. C, k note on some Ancient In- 
dian Tribes, 598 599. 

Lekhaka, 741, 742. 

Leskien. 540. 

Letter, A, of Mahariija Ajitsinghajl, 
relating the Emergency adminis- 
tration of Marwar by Pandit 
Bishci^w-ar Nath Reii. 444-449. 

Leumann, 286ff. 
f.kvi. Syl van, 574. 

LMdvati- by Nemichandra, 425. 
Littmann, Emo, 33, 34, 36. 

— -His paper: Indian and A6cs.si«ian, 
33. 

Lohita, 261. 

U>WTHER, Henry, 324f. 

Lijums -List oj Brdhml Inscriptions, 142. 
Lui-pa, 12, 15. 

Lui'pdda, 13. 

LUIS, Father, 235f. 23gf. 


M 

Macaulay, 470. 

Mackay, E. J. H., 637, 638, 639. 640, 
64L 

Macneale, Captain, 18. 
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Madagaskar, 27, 30. 

islanders, 27. 

language of, 27. 

M'aAan (Adan), 622. 

Madayya, 416. 

Matjhariputra Isvarascna, 242. 
Madhavavarman, I, Vi§nukun(Jin 247. 
Madhusudanananda, (Raghavan, V.,) 
749. 

Madhva, 10, 428f, 434f, 437f, 440f, 494f, 
522, 524. 

Vladhava Dandanayaka, 411. 
Madhyatnakaiamkarakdriku of Santarak- 
§ita, 8. 

617. 

Madrakas, 460. 

Ma^ara, 417, 418. 

Madi Kareb -son of Saif bin D’Yazan, 
256. 

Mahdbhdrata, 242, 460. 

Mahdbhd^ya, of Patanjali, 565, 
Maitdpaddm Suttanta, Text of, 548. 
Mahapiila. 9. 

Mahapradhanakomara Xagadeva, 411. 
Mahapurana, 522. 

Mahdvagga, 81, 473. 

Mahdvafma, 29. 188. 191 
\fahdvami,a T^kd, 256. 

Mahdva&tu, 173. 475. 

.Mahavira, 129, 228. 

Mahidhara, 219. 

Mafiipati, 223 
Maliii>asura. 640. 

Mahmud Shah I. 229, 230, 231. 
Mailraka i rulers of Valabhi), 577. 


Manaji, 118, 119, 120. 

Manamanohara, 436. 

Mdnasolldsa, 225. 

Manava-go^m, 145. 

Manavya-g(>/rfiP, 144, 145. 
Mdi^daltka-Kdvya^ by Gangadhara, 578. 
Mandalika (King), 578 f. 

Mai^dana, 434. 

Maneans, 617. 

Mariipura, 688. 

Mankala Acarya, 439. 

Manning, Cardinal, 78. 
Mantra-vajracaryas, 2. 

Mantrayana, 14 f. 

Mantri Kallayya, 420. 

A Manuscript of the Sthanahgasutra illus- 
trated in the early Western Indian 
style^ by W. Norman Brown, 127-129. 
Manusmrti, 740. 

Manyu, 51. 

Maratha Empire, 124. 

Marathas, 118, 123. 

Marathi, 723. 

Language, 396, 401. 

poets, 219, 222. 

: Namadeva, 219, 220. 

: Vamana. 219, 223. 
Maravarman Sundara, 155. 

Marco Polo, 519, 618. 

Marine Swally, 653. 

Marshall, Sir John, 637, 639, 641. 
Marugaltali inscription, 364 f. 

Aiyar’s emendation, 365. 

Rao’s interpretation, 365. 

Sastri’s remarks, 364. 


Majmudak, M R. Specimens of Arts al- 
lied to Painting from Western India, 
377-382. ' 

Makvapa (a royal family). 579f. 
Malaban pirates. 651. 

Malagasy language, 28. 

spciech, 30 

Malapalideva, 246, 247. ^ 

Malavalli inscription, 245. 

record, 247. 

Malavas, 143. 

Malamasatattva, 535, 

MalayalaiTL 716, 719. 

Phonemes, 716 f. , . 

** podnt-contact alveolar .in,J16f. 

“ Spread-contact dental ’’ in, 71b. 

Malay Archipelago, 24, 27. 

Malay Peninsula,- Dialect of, 572. 
Malayo- Polynesian group of languages, 
27. 

Malik Kafur, 160 f. 

Mallayya Nayaka, 420. 

Malleyaoa Daodanayaka, 416. 
Malley^nayaka, 418. 

Maliik Jayam, 519. 

M^va-rulers of. 153. 

Malvi words,, 397, 398. 

Mammata, 471. 

Mamulanar, 1S9. 


Masapayya. 420. 

Maski Inscription, 596, 597. 
mdtrdy 106. 

Matras or metrical movements, 215. 
Matsya-purdna, 526. 

Description of Bhdgavata by, 526. 

Matsyendra-Natha identified with Ava- 
lokitesvara, 17. 

Maukhari Grahavarman, 244. 

Maulana Hason Nizami, 622. 

Maurya dynasty, 188, 189. 

Maurya Empire, 189. 

Mauryas, 150. 

Max Muller, 77, 182. 

Mdyd, 37, 38, 39, 207. 

Maya (queen, mother of the 

Buddha), 546. 


ravacla, 207, 

/avada-Khapd^^oa-tika, 434. 
rurasarman, 240, 241, 243, 245, 247. 
:da-shrub of, 628. 

:rindle. 193. 

0 (Buddhist Sutra), 1. 

rasthenes, 191, 247, 257. 

larauli inscription, 188, 193, 194, 196. 

iiata Pala, 692, 693. 

her families, 580. 

ILLET, 542. 
iayya, 417. 
thwold, 662. 
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Metres 

— -Chaupadi, 424, 

Sangatya, 424 f. 

Shatpadi, 424. 

Tripadi, 425. 

Metres ( Apabhram^), 215-228. 

Marathi (Pure) developed from, 

215. 

-Vernacular, descended from, 215. 

Ardhacatuspadi ( < Ov! H. D. 

Velankar), 217, 222, 225. 

Ardhasama Caturjpadi, 216, 227. 

Catu^padi, 216, 217, 228. 

Pajjhatika, 221. 

SatpadI, 216, 217, 228. 

Meyer, J. J., 288. 298. 

Middle Tamil, 718, 719. 

M Uindapan ho, 1 04 . 

Minas. 275, 641. 

Minor works of Jayatirtha, 443. 

Miscellanea 

— — Bapat, P. V. Xa4o-tho-of the 

Vimuttimugga, 599. 

Diwanji, P. C.. ms. No. 623/ 
Vikam (1) at the B. O. R. 
I. Poona, 460-462. 

Kashikar, C. G. Sayana and 
the Text of Pgveda Samhita, 
750. 

Katre, Sadashiv L. - An earlier 
Ms. of the Avimukta tattm, 
597, 

Katre, S. M. Epic iyat, 536. 

Khare^ G. H. Abhila^itartha 
Cintamai?i and Silparatna, 
744. A new Sendraka Grant 
of Saka 577, 747. 

Law, B. C., A Note on some 
Ancient Indian Tribes, 598. 

Law, B. C., Arjunayanas, 460, 

Patkar, M. M. Bhavasarii- 
graha, an anonymous treatise 
on Horoscopy composed after 
A.D. 1587, 745. 

Rachavan, V.—The Abhiias>i- 
tarthadntamaiji and the ^il- 
paratna, 745. The Avimukta- 
tattva of Balambhatta Paya- 
guijda, 404. Madusudana 
nanda, 749. 

Rao, C. Narayana, A note on 
“ Suvariiijagiri 596. 

Saletore, B. A., a note on Cau- 
thai : Its meaning and Lega- 
lity, 74& 

Sankaran, C. R. A short Note 
on the Logical analysis of 
three probable stages in the 
Evolution of Compounds m 
the P. L E. Tongue, 744. 

Misra, Jaganatha, 681 ff, 

— --^handaf^piyu^a by, 681. 

Mitak^ara, 404, 741. 

Mow, P. M., 182. 


Modern South Indian Temple- -Its closer 
relation to Sumerian temple than to 
Buddhist, 26. 

Modem Tamil, 716. 

Moggallana (Mandgalyana), 78. 
Mohamedans, 516. 

- Their invasions, 516. 

Mohejo Daro, 275 flf, 637 tT. 

Mohenjo Daro and Indus civilisation, 
637. 

Mohenjo Daro Inscriptions, 275fT. 
Mohenjo Daro Stript, 639, 640. 
mokaja, 343. 

Mokri, 2tl, 244. 

Mok§a[karagupta, 12. 

his work on logic Tarkabha^, 12. 

Moktjopaya, [Yogavasi^tha) , 697, 703. 
Mok^opaya-sara (an alternative title for 
Laghu Yogavasklha)^ 697. 

.Mommse.n, 33. 

Monaefu , 35. 

Monier Williams. 609, 610. 

Monastery of, 2. 

— ' Jagaddala, 2. 

Nalanda. 2. 

l^mdtibhQini. 2. 

Somapun, 2. 

VikramaMla. 2. 

.Mor^ves. G. M., 211. 

More about Mohenjo Daro, by Rev. H. 

Hek.\s, 6157'64l. 

Moro Pant, 122, 

Morphemes 

Toda, 111. 

~ Dravidian. 117. 

Mor‘Hj Humphrey, 664, 6t>5. 

Mount Lpairi-Saena, 629. 
i\frcchaka]tka (IXf, 741. 

MrgeWarman, 144. 

Mrtyu, 43. 

The Ms. of the Sthanahga-Sfara belong* 
ing to Mr. Rt>bert Garret, Copying 
dale, Samvat 5 (1501 ad.), 127. 

.No. 623/V’i.shram ( 1 ) of the B. 0. 
H. L, Poona, by Divanji, P. C., 460- 
462. 

mtepe type of saling cosmun of the 
Sv^ahili Coast, 27. 

Mudra, 345, 346. 

Mudrarak^asa, 188, 191, 292. 254, 257, 
741. 

Muhammad Bega(Jhia, 579, 585. 
Muhammadan Intervention in the Smth, 

159, 

Muhammadan Invasion o1 the South, 

160. 

^---Condition of the South after, 160. 
Mujumdar, M. R.-- Specimens of Arts 
allied to Painting from Western India. 
377-383. 

Mukafava, 343. 

Mukatte, 343. 
mukkai, 343. 
mukkalu, 343. 
mukkiMveu 343.. 

Muktesvara, 223, 
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Mummacjideva, 698, 700, 704, 706, 707. 
Commentary on the Laghu-Yosa- 

va^i^tha of, 698, 704. 

Muo<Ja (language), 571. 

Muijda (People), 

Muoda- speaking races, 24. 

Munshi, the Hon. K. M., 642. 

Murray, Colonel, 620. 

Murray Expedition, 627. 

Mutlupatti Inscription, 370. 

Aiyar’s emendation, 371. 

Rag’s reading, 371. 

Sastri’s reading, 370 . 

Muza, 33. 

Muzzaffar Shah, II, 230. 231. 

My Researches in London, Bkndrey, V. 

S., 405-407, 591-595. 

Mysore Br^mi records, 597. 

Mys>rc inscTipUon^. 191. 


N 


Nacikclas, 43. U. 16, 47, 48. 50, 52, 53, 
54. 

naga, 34. 

.Nagabodhi," - or Xagabuddhi ’), 12. 
Xaga<Ja The Prime Minister (Maha- 
malyai, 5b0 n 4. 

Nagadatia - 

donee of Kadamba gram, 247. 

son of Koudaniana, 247. 

Nagakhap<J«t inscription, 191. 
Nagarjunikonda relicts, 5n. 545. 317, 
549, 550. 

Nagej^bhatfa, 564, 566. 

Naidu, P. S.- Hastas, 345, 361. 

Nalanda stone inscnpuon. 742. 

Na-kvlho of the \’imutiimagga— P. V 
Bapat. 599 f. 

Nalprabhu Blchasepi, 417 
fimna and ra/?a. 77. 

- dualin of, 77, 

Nana Fadnavis. 249. 

Nanda, 1891. 

of Magadha, 255 
-- Gverihrow of, 193. 

Nandikesvara, 347. 

Nangali, 413. 

Nanyadeva. of Milhila, 575. 

Napoleon, 620. 

Narahari, 429. 434 f. 

Narahan Tirtha, 441. 

Narasimha, 418. 420. 

Narasimha, I, 426. 

Naraamhagarh, (Central India), 460. 
Narasimhapur, (C. P.), ItSO. 

Narasinga, 229. 

Naraapatam^ plates of Vira-hasta, <1— ^ 
NarayaQa, (commentator of 1 
kata), 683. 

Narayapa PatKjitacarya, 438. 524. 
Nar&yaoa§t^k§ara-kalpa, 523. ^ 

...... ^Mention of Bhagvadgita in, 52.L 


Narrative and Critical History of Aden, 
A, by Abdulla Yaqub Khan, 6,16-627. 
Naro-pa or Nado-pa-desciple ol I'ilo-pa, 
20 . 

Nasik inseription, 242, 243. 

Nathism, 14. 
fiaiura naturata, 207. 

Natya, 347. 

Ndtya Hastas, 347. 

Ndlya Sdstra of Bharata, 345. 

Nayadis, 28. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 617. 

Negritos or Proto-Polynesians, 29. 

Nepali Dictionary, 397. 

New Persian Embassy to the Vijaya- 
nagara Court, by B. A. Saletore, 229- 
239. 

New Sendraka Grant of Saka — ^by G. H. 
Khare, 577, 747. 

A new version of the Agadadatta story — 
by L. Alsdorf, 281-299. 

Newspapers,— Old 

Calcutta Review (a.d. 1784), 595. 

Bombay Courier, (a.d. 1793), 595. 

Madras Courier, (a.d. 1795), 595. 

Niddnakathd, 548, 550. 
ntddnas^ 140. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 537, 540. 
ni^ka, 53. 

Nilakantha Bhatta, Kasmiri Pandit, 
462. 


n in N. I. A., 723. 

Sirxiayasindhu, 146. 

Nirukta, 386. 

Nirv^a prakaraiia {Y ogavdsistha) — 
Episodes in, 704. 

Nt^edha, 562. 

Nitydhnika tilakam, 573, 574. 

Noi?amba Nayaka, 417. 

Non-Gauda works, 76. 

North-West or India— scene of activities 
of Candragupta, 254. 

Note on the Kayasthas, A,— by P. V. 
Kane, 740-743. 

Note on Cauthai, Its Meaning and Lega- 
lity. A - Saletore, B.A., 748. 

Note on the Gaudi Riti, A,— by S. K. 

De, 74-76. ^ 

Note on Utkaldpa, A,— by A. M. 
Ghatage, 342-343. 

Notes of the Month, (January, 1939), 


642. 

lotes of the Month, (October 1938), 
464-467. 

[otes on Katha Upani§ad— by A-K- 
Coomaraswami, 43-56, 83-108, 199- 
213 

lotes on Marathi Etyn«3logy— by S. M. 
Katre, 399-403. 

louns — Toda, 110, 111, 112, 113, 

Irlta Hastas. 347. 

Curtiz, 232, ^3, 235, 237. 

account of, 237. 

s’ur-udd'm (Nakhuda) of Taufiqi, 659, 
661, 662. 
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Nydyakandali, 442. 

Nydyakusummjali, 436. 

Nydydmrta, 442. 

comm, on, by Lak§mlnatha Tirtha, 

667. 

Nydyalildvath 436. 

N ydyamakaranda, of Anandabodha, 434. 
Nyaya School, 494. 

N ydya-Siddhydloka, 5. 

N ydyasudhdy 436. 

( Vi^amapada vdkydrthavivjti ) , 

436. 

Nyaya Syllogism— Members of, 500. 
Nydyavartikatatparyafikd, 437. 
Nydyavivararia 439. 

O 

Oddapitba, 574. 

Oddiyana (or Uddiyana), 573. 

Odra, 574. 

Odrapltha, 574. 

Odresa Jagannatha, 574. 
Odresvarl-I^atyayani, 574. 

Odyana (Odryana or Oddiy^a), 573, 
574. 

Oertel, Hanns,— Asat "Undifferentiated" 
‘Formless \ ‘ Incapable of Perception 
by the senses’ in Vedic Prose 317- 
321. 

Oertel, Hanns, Jacob Wackemagel, 540- 
543 

OjHA,‘ G. H., 578. 

OjHA, U. G., 576. 

Oldenburg, 81, 181, 537. 

The Oldest dated Manuscript of the Desi- 
namamala of Hemcandra dated Sep- 
tember 1241 (A.D.) — by P. K. Code. 
558-561, 

Old Tamil, 716, 719. 

Om. 83. 

OmicTon, 266. 

Omniformity, 54. 

On the Original Text of the A§tadh>’ayi, 
by S. P. Chaturvedi, 562-569. 

Oojein, (Ujjain), 622. 

" Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language,” 

Chatterji, Eh-. S. K., 722. 

Origines de la formation des noms en 
indo-euTOpeen, 402. 

Otto Rudolf, 14. 

OvI, 217, 219, 220, 224, 225. 

derivation of the name (by Raj- 

wade), 223. 

Marathi, 217. 

Peculiarity of, 222. 

purely Marathi Metre, < Apabh- 

rarhsa, 224. 

— — Talageya, 219. 

and Slki, 399. 

O I A ». 721. 

P 

padam, 96. 

Padiyai^tta, 413. 

PadimTa daughter of King Brhadratha), 
463. 


Padmala, 414, 417. 

Fadmanabha (Tirtha), 429, 434 f, 438. 

— ^Sattarkadipdvart of, 435. 
Fadmapada, 436. 

Padmasaipbhava of Uddiyana (brother- 
in-law of S^tirak§ita), 8. 

Padmavati Basti Stone inscription, 518. 
Padyamdld, 443. 

Paes, 235 ff. 

statement of, 236 f. 

Pog Sam Jon Zan, 574. 

Pahlavas, 266, 270 ff. 

Fai, M. Govmd- ~Were Hermaeus and 
Kujula Kadphises Joint Rulers? 265- 
274. 

Paiooas, 130. 

Pajjhatika, or Bhujahgapravata, 216, 

221 

Pak^‘ 494. 

Pak§adharmata, 494, 495, 5(K). 

definition of, 495. 

pak§adharmatainana, 494. 

Pala Kings, 1, 2. 

Palaeography of Kathiawad, (list of ins- 
criptions), 588. 
palase, 107, 108. 

palasa tree, 108. 

palais, (the memorial stones), 587, 589. 
Palkurika Soma, 421. 

^ianasahsranama of, 421. 

Pallavas, *148, 240, 241, 243. 

Ascendency and fall of, 151. 

struggle with the F^apdyas, 150. 

Pampa Rdmdyam. by Nagachandra, 425. 
Pampa Virupak§a, 416. 

Pancavim^ti Brahmai>a, 145. 

P.\NDKY. Dr, K. C., 461, 462. 

" Abhinavagupta, An Historical 

and Philosophical study ", 461. 

The Pandit, 37. 

Patidya Ascendency : 
end of, 154. 

Under Jatavarman Sundara PSu- 

dya, 156. 

Papdya-Chola War, 155. 

-Paodya domination in Southern 
Malayalam, 150. 

Paodya Intervention, 155. 

Pandya King Varaguua II, 152. 

Paudyas, 409 f. 

Paoini. 82, 386 f, 438, 450-454ff. 722, 743. 

- - -Sutras of, 82, 562, 564 f, 567, 
Paninianized formation, 564. 

rapini and the pk-Prati^akhya — 

by Chaturvedi. S. P„ 450-459. 
Panjabi, 110. 

Panjtar inscription, 272-73. 

Par^lel Passages in the Da^vaMIika 
and Acaranga— by A. M. Ghatage, 
130-137. 

Paramara Kings. 583. 
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Suddhitatva of Raghunandana. 534. 
Sudras, 145. 

Siid, Sod, *u‘m’lta — The comnx>n Toda 
greeting, 110. 

Suggaladevi, 418, 419. 

Sujanendra Tinha, 679. 

Sukthankar, Dr. V. S., 466. 536. 

Sulikas alias Solikas & Cohkas, 276. 
Suleman, 517. 

SulUn Shah Rukh, 229. 

Sultan Ahmed, 620. 

Sultan-el-Mansoer Hahm, 618. 

Sumatindra Tlrtha, 675. 

Works of, 675ff. 

Sumer. 638, 639. 

Sumenan Seals, 640. 

Sumha, 196. 

Sundara Pandya, 160f. 166 
SUNDSTROM, 36. 

Supreme Identity, 106. 

The Suppression oj a dLturbanct oj the 
Bhils, 326, 

Sura, 518. 

Sura§tra, 189. 

Sure^, 436. 

Susa, 638, 639. 

Sutra, Buddhist, 1. 

Stt/ros— of Papini,, 562. 

Sutrakftahga, 130. 

Suttapitaka, 140. 

Sutrapada Inscription (v.s. 1357). 735. 
Sutra Prasthdna, 735. 

SuttOrvibhahga, 82. 

Suvampagiri, 596, 597. 

Suvisakha — The Pahlava. 189. 
Suvisada-Sampula of T<thkaddsa, Comm. 

on the He\'ajra-Tantra, 12. 
Svagatametra, 137. 

Svami Mah^na ($adanana), 241. 
Svarageya vrtta, 219. 

Svarchprakriyd, 565. 
Svara-siddhdnta-candrikd, 563, 

Svatantra Madhyamika 5kdiool, 8. 
Swanl^'s Journal, 654, 

Syllogisni, 500. 

of School, 

of Buddhist. 500. 

Sylvan L^vi, 24, 30. 
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Tadpatrikar, Kasmirian, MSS men- 
tioned by, 62. 

Tailapa, 4x6. 

Taittmya Brdhmana, 564. 

Taittmya Brdhmar^a — version of Uie 
story of Naciketas, 46. 

Tak$asila University, 256. 

Tamil, 723. 

The Tamil Country — The condition o}, 
at the beginning of 14th century, 157. 
Tamil Inscription, 362. 

Tdt^dova Lak^atutm, 346. 

Tayihd, 139. 

Tanka (Coin), 589. 

Tankdasa (or Daimgadasa), 12. 

Tanlra, Brahmanical, 17. 

I'amra, Buddhist, 1. 

Tantras, Hindus and Buddhist. 573. 

T ant rasdrasam g raha , 4 4 3 . 

Tantnc .Abhicara works on, 5. 

Tantnc Literature Buddhist, 1. 

Tantnc religion, 16. 

Tantnkas 575. 

Tank Taghr ’Aden. 

An .Arabic MSS., 626. 

Tarkabhd.'^a. a work on logic by Moksa- 
kara Gi'PTA. 12. 

Tark.^n \caspati. Taranaih. 562. 
Tatparya-Candukd (Vyasaraya), 672, 
6<3. 

Tdtparyaprakdsa, 460. 

Tattvasamgxaha, of ^intirak^ita, 8. 

( — botn in Sanskrit and Tibetan), 8. 

Tattvabindu, 486 
Taiti apradiptkd ( f Citsukha. 442. 

T altvaprakdsikd Ufdidhikhandana- 

T'tka. 434, 435. 

Tat I vacant khydna Tthd. 433, 

Taltvat in ka-Tikd, AXl. 

Tattvodyota-Tikd. 43^1 
Tavernier. 519. 

Tejanayaka. 686. 

Tejapala, 560, n. 43. 

Tell Asmar, 638. 

Tenkapadiiya u>r Tenkana Chakravarti 
or Sapta Mala\*a Vi^uvardliana ) 
Titles of Virballala, 409. 

The Text of the l^ghu Yoga Vast^tha 
by P. C. Diwanji, 697 715. 

Thakur Palha, 6a3. 

Thakur-Samantasiha. 693. 
Thapamgasutla. 127. 

Theravdda, 660. 

Thiemk, 569-n. 5. 

Tiiieme, Dr., 450. 

Thomas, Prof., 269. 

Thom.as, S„ 90. 

Tibeto-Burman, 260. 

TikacSrya-Utle of Jayailriha, 428, 
Tikekar, S. R., 464, 

Tilo-pa or Tilakapada, 

Timbdnaka f Modem Timai]ia), 687. 
ThUrinigachha, 423. 

Tipari Song in Marathi, 216. 

Tipitaka Pali. 138, 140, 

Tippoo Sultan, 620, 
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Tirupparankunrum Inscription, 363, 367. 

Sastri’s reading of, 367. 

^Sastri’s remarks, 367. 

Aiyar's emendations, 367. 

Rag’s readings, 367. 

Tlrthaprabandha— by Vadiraja. 428. 

Titan Father, 50. 
ri/Af, 142. 

TOD. 322. 

Toi), Major James, 576. 

Toda, Sandhi rules, 111. 

— -Nouns, 110. 

Sod<Sk. sabda, 110. 

Siidy < Sk. suddlii, 110. 

- - verb formation, 115. 

- verbs, 114. 

Toilcappiyam, 718. 
totems. 275. 

Toya Singayya, 414. ^ ^ . 

Trade relations between South India and 
the Roman Ernpire, 32. 

Trailokyarasi, 725. 

TiaMCjyorPaUava. 148, 150. 

Tralsvarwt {Accented form), obb. bb/. 
TTalsvarxa-Patha. 567^ 568. 

Travankorc State, 147. 

ExUnt of territory, of, 147. 

Treaty of -Vervins, 660 

Traikutaka In-cnption. 241. 242. 
Tribhangi metre, 216. 

Trikutisrara Inscnption, 41b. 
Trivandrum Samkrit Serns. (No. 1-), 
37. 

Trivikrama. 438. _ ^ 

Tnvikrama Papcjitacarya, 429. 
TTvar^-vartma. 144. 

Tukarama. '220. 

Tulaji. 118- . r f 

Tulsi Ram v. Bthart Lai. 740. 

Tulu, 716. 

Tuluvala Mahadevi, 411. 

Tw^^Malayalam Phonemes by L. V 

Ramaswami Aiyar. 716-7^. 

Two Vedantic Hymns, BSOS, MU. vtiJ. 


Udayanagiri Cave Inscription of G. 

K.. 82, 460. 

U day ana, 507'512, 

(Jdavdfyura l^dayapura, y • 

VddZ^ by Vimala-a gbssary to the 

DesinSmamiila. 559. Valiev). 

Uddiyana - Cdyana (Swat Valley). 

574. 

Udyogaparvatt. 466. 

UlRh Khan. 695. 

UndahM Inscription. 375. 

Aiyar on, 375. 

Universal Man, 210. 

Upadhi. 496. 

Upadhikhovtfqnci-Tika.m. 

UPAte!\^.N.-CranuiMU<g^P«cuUari 


Upakrti-Tattva, 404. 

Upanisa, 140. 

Upanisad-Bha§ya-Tika, . 439. 

Upani§ads, 58. 

Upapuranas, 522. 

Upatissa, b^. 

Upavasatha, 46. 

Ur, 25. 

Amazonite beads of, 26. 

Uraiypur, 275 f. 

Vrdhva-^ttakas (Upright slabs). 546. 
Urdu, no; 

U^nas. 741, 742. 

Utkaldpa, Bothlingk and Roth on, 342. 
Uttamabhadras, 599. 

Uttar ddhyayana-Tikd, 281. 
Uttaragttdbhdsya of Gau(Japada„ 524. 


Vacarambhana,— by Ramanuja, 434. 
Vacaspati Mika, 428, 436, 437. 
Vdda-Nydya-Vrtti-Vipancitdrtha of San- 
tirak§ita, 8. 

Vadkvil, 441, 442. 

Vadlndra Tirtha, 678, 679. 

works of, 679. 

Vadukas. 190. 

Vaghela (Royal Family), 579 f. 
Vagvijnapti, 69. 

Vahlikas, 193. 

Vaidarbhas, 75. 

Vaidharbhi (diction), 74. /5. 
Vaidikl-Prakriya, 565. 

Vaidyas— A caste of, In Bengal. 743._^ 
Vaijayanti (Kosa) of Yadavaprakasa, 
197. 

Vain, 650. 

Vaisampayana, Gita, 63, 6b. 

Vaishnava marks in the Jain Paintings, 
129. 

Vaisya Pu?yagupta, 189. 

Vaja (Rulers of ^manath Patana), 579. 
Vajapeyin, Narasimha, 522. 

Vajrayana doctrines, 3. r (-70 

Vajrayanists— Four Sacred spots of, 573. 
Vairayanist writers, 2. ^ , 

Vakataka king Harisena-mscription of, 
241-42. 

i;sr£;v« (as. o( 

590. 

Valentia, 625. 

Vallabhacarya, 381. 

Vallabhadirya tot, 3<7. 

Vamana, 75. 76. 471 f., 524. 

Kmbar ^Moriyar, -a Maurya upstart, 

VMotras (children of the Forest). 
322. 

Vanaratna. 12. 

Van dar Brocek, 649. 

Vanga, 196. 

®'<0>v.n»r «t 

Cape), 656. 
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Varahgacmita , 554 ff. , 

Varangacarita — Grammatical Peculiari- 
ties, — by A. N. Upadhye, 554-557. 
Vararuci, 400. 

Varma, Siddheshwar, 110. 

Varma, Siddheshwar — Review on Evolu- 
ticn oj Awadhi of Baburam Saksena. 
645. 

Varms, — four, 145. 

Varnavrtta, 219. 

Varuua, 50. 

V asa, 206. 

Vdsi^tha Candrikd, (—Commentary on 
Laghu Vogaidsi^f/ia, by Atmasukha). 
698. 

Vdsisl/ta Rdmdyana ( — Laghu Yoga- 
. vdsi^tha), 697. 

V dskihasdra-samuccaya — (Alternative 
title for Laghu Yogavdsi^tha) , 697. 

Vasubandhu, 70, 71. 

— — Abhidharmako!^ of, 70. 

Bhd^ya on Abhidharmako^ of. 

71*1. 

Definition of Av^ijnapti of, 70-71. 

Pancaskandha of, 71. 

Vasudeiahindi, 281, 2^, 287. 
Vazartmav, title of. 120. 

Veddhgas, 560. 

Vedavyasa, 742. 

VedavydsasmTti, 741. 

Veil of Maya, 58. 

— Return of, 58. 

V^elankar, Prof. H. D., 399, 400 ff., 559. 
Velankar, H. D. - Apabhrarh^ and 
Marathi Metres, 215-228. 

Vellar, 279. 

Venkatramasastri, 325. 

V'erdant Aden, 624. 

Vibhi^aoa. 573. 

Vibhuticandra, 12. 

Vidarbhas, 460. 

Vidhisutras, 562. 

V’'ajra-f^da Sara-saipRraha, 20. 

Vidyd, 83. 

Vidy^uya, 41, 42, 432. 

Jivanmuktiviveka, of, 41. 

Vighna-mrdsaka-pTamathauopdya , 5. 
Vijayanagara Empire, 470. 
Vijay’ananda-a feudatory of ^ranga- 
deva, 581. 

Vijaya rapdya-Kamadeva, 411. 
Vijayasena, 51^. 

Vijaya^mha of V^isvamitra-gafra, 463. 
Vijayasimha Sun, 695. 

Vi;/a, 139. 

Viindna, 1(^. 

Vijnaptl 73. 

, vocal, 69, 70. 

Vikramaditya, I., 244. 

Vikrain§ciitya - Bali- - Indra, 245, 
Vikrammkadevacurita, 301 ff. 

VHmala— the author of Uddhara glossary 
to Desifwmamdld, 569. 

Vimanavatthu, 78. 

Vimuttimagga, 5^ f. 

VinaySditya, 420. 

Vioafi^da « descendant of Virupa, 23. 


Vinaya-pitaka, 81. 

Vinayasrimitra, 20. 

Vincent Smith, 255, 460. 

Vinhukadda Cutkullnanda Satakan?i, 
247. 

Vtpassand, 139. 

Vipassi — a former Buddha, 548. 

Vira. 518. 

Vira Ballala, II. 518. 

Administration of, 419 ff. 

— Architecture of the lime of, 423. 

Characteristics of the Literature 

of the time of, 425 f. 

Chief Jain Gurus of the time of, 

423. 

Chief poets of the time of, 424. 

Chief Queens of, 425, 

Chief Saiva Gurus of the time of, 

422. 

Education of the time of, 423 f. 

Political survev of the time of, 

409 ff. 

Religion and Fine Arts of the time 

of. 421 ff. 

Titles of, 426. 

Vira Ballala, 1 1.™- by S. Srikantha S.^stri. 
409-427. 

Viradhaiala, 579. 

Vira Narasirhha I. 409 f, 412, 417, 418. 
427. 

Vira Xarasimha, II, 412, 

Vira Papdya, 161 f., 166. 
Virarachavach.^rya. K. V.— Cittapa. A 
Forgotten Sanskrit Poet of Bhoja's 
Court, 300-316. 

Vira Saivism. religion of, 412. 

V'irasimha, 240. 

Vira Somesvaram, 156, 418. 
Virupa-pddacaiuTosUi. 19. 

Viruya, Yogtsv'ara, 19. 

Vl^hayupa. a king, 463. 

Vl^aladeva, 560, 736. 

Vli^Jakirti, 519. 

Vlsi^tadvaitism of Ramanuja, 421. 

-religion of, 421. 

Vi^nudkarmusutTa, 740. 

Vi^nudhoT mot taro, 524. 

Vi^ugupta, 194, 195. 

Vl§i?upada. 197. 

Vi^pu-Puraoa, 524, 525, 526. 
Vi^Hu-tattva- nbn va- 'Hkd. 434 . 

Vi^pu, 38, 41, 96. 

Tljree steps of, 96. 

Vlspuvardhana I, 427. 

V^ouvardhana “ Bittiga, 409 f. 
Yhuddhimagga, 81. 

Vi^varupa. 740, 

Vif^ve^vara, 461, 

Vivarana, 442. 

Vtx;Et. Prof. 142. 

Vononcs. — Family of, 272. 

Vonones of East Iran. 273 f. 

Vtata, 100. 

Vrdtym, 145. 

Vfdtym/bma, 145, 

Vrtra. 544. 

Vfttaratmkma, (of Ked5rablidUa)« 
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Vyakaraoa, 562. 

Vyaktavyakta, 106, 107. 

Vyana, 108. 

Vymi, 494, 496. 

Cognition of, 496. 

Defintion of, 494 f. 

Vyapti Jndna, 494. 

Vyasaraya, 428* 672. 

Vyasaraya Mutt, 667, 672, 673. 
Vyasatirtha, 429. 

Vyatireka Vyapti, 499. 
Vyomasivacan’a, 437. 


A work on Prosody by Misra Jagannatha, 
called “ Chandabpiyu§a ” and its pro- 
bable date, by P, K. Code, 681-685. 
Worter und Sachen by Prof. Dr. Her- 
mann Gui^tert. a review by S. M. 
Katre.*468. 

Wright, 280. 

History of later-Greek 'LitexaJture,' 

280. 

WusT, W., 181, 468. 

Y 


W 


Wackernagel J., 181, 341, 458, 612, 722. 
722. 

Wackernagel J. 

Life of, 537, 539, 540. 601. 

Wackernagel-Debrunner, 181. 
Wackernagel, Miss E., 537. 

Waddel, L. a., 574. 

Waharz Pyi Zada, 617. 

War between the Marathas and the 
Portuguese (1737), 123. 

Watters, 261. 

WoDDEL, John, 659, 663. 

Weisgerber, L., 568. 

Wells, -(H. G.), 629. 

— OutUnes of History, 627. 

Were Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises 
joint Rulers? — by M. Govind Pai, 
265-274. . ^ ^ ^ 

What is Avijhapti (Concealed form of 
Activity)? — by V. V. Gokhale, 69-73. 
Whitney, 385-396. 539 f. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, 63, 64, 67. 


Will, 60. 

William Rcvctts, 619. 

Wima, 272. ^ 

Winternitz, 63, 64, 288, 466. 

Winfield, W. W., 109. , 

. A grammar of the Kui language, 

109. 

Winkler, E., 468. 

Woodcock, (The Master of the ^>hale), 


651. 

Woolley, L., 25, 26. 


Yadavas, 158, 159, 409 f., 414, 416, 417, 
420, 424, 427. 

Yadgar Beg, 321 f., 239. 

Yajhavalkya, 740, 741. 

Yama, 43, 49, 50, 53. 

Yama's Paradise, 108. 

Ya^skaradeva, (King of Kashmir), 698. 
Yaska, 386, 387, 440. 

Yasomitra, 70, 71. 

Yaudheyas, 460. 

Yavanaraja Tu§aspha, 189. 

Yemen, 616, 617, 622, 623, 624. 
Yerragudi, 596. 

Yerragudi» Brahmi records, 596, 597. 
Yesaji, 118, 119. 

Yi-tsing, 1. 

Yoga, 213. 

Y ogaksema, 85. 

Yogavdsi^tha, 460, 461. 

Yogavdsisthasdra, (an 
for Laghu Yogavdsi^tha), 697. 

Yoga Vibhdga, 563. 

Yuan Chwang, 1. 


— Characteristics of the Literature, of 
of the time of, 425 f. 

^bag (Sag or Javaka), 28. 

^aratoshtra, 630, 631. 

^engi Slaves, 27. 

?:imbabwe Type, 27. 

Dimmer, Heinrich— Schopenhauer and 
India, 57-61. 







